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Note ^om  Mr  Lhtou. 

Mr  Liston  requests  us  to  correct  a  Diistakc  into  which  he  had  fallen  in  regard  to 
the  first  of  his  cases  of  Aneurism.  It  was  stated  that  the  disease  was  seated  in  the 
riffht^  whereas  it  should  have  been  the  leff^  thigh.  Mr  Liston  had  not  seen  the  pa- 
tient for  a  considerable  time,  when  he  applied  on  die  15th  November  with  aneurism 
high  in  the  right  ham^  and  the  following  day  (IBtli)  Mr  Liston  applied  a  ligature  on 
the  femoral.  The  Ugaturc  came  away  on  the  8th  curt.,  and  the  patient,  we  under- 
stand, is  doing  well. 
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1.  Cases  of  Aneurism. 


N  the  62d  and  64th  Numbers  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal,  I  related  several  cases  of  aneurism,  in 
which  I  tied  successfidly  the  principal  arteries  of  the  body. 
One  of  these  was  a  case  of  aneurism  of  the  axillary  portion  of 
the  left  brachial  artery,  in  y.hich  the  operation  was  undertaken 
at  a  time  when,  from  the  repeated  failures  experienced  in  Lon-- 
don,  Dublin,  and  Paris,  it  was  decried;  and  when,  from  these 
circumstances,  I  could  with  difficulty  prevail  on  any  practi- 
tioner to  witness  its  performance.  Though  such  unitbrm  suc- 
cess has  not  attended  me  in  the  following  cases  of  the  disease, 
yet  aa  each  has  presented  some  circumstances  worthy  of  remark, 
they  are  likely  to  prove  even  more  interesting  to  the  profession 
than  the  former.  I  shall  therefore  proceed  to  detail  them 
without  further  preface. 

Case  I. 
Peter  Grant,  aged  35,  applied  on  the  1st  of  April  1823,  com- 
phuning  of  pain  in  the  right  thigh  and  leg.     He  bad  shown  him- 
HBf  many  months  previously  on  account  of  the  same  symptoms 
■    vbr.  xxvir.  no.  90.  a 
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in  a  slighter  degree,  when,  on  examination,  nothing  remarkaUe 
was  observed.     A  distinct  tumour,  of  a  considerable  size,  and 
with  all  the  characters  of  aneurism,  was  now  perceived  on  the 
inside  of  the  thigh,  a  few  inches  above  the  knee,  where  the  arte- 
ry perforates  the  tendon  of  the  triceps.     Next  morning  the  su-  . 
perficial  femoral  artery  was  exposed  at  the  point  where  the 
edge  of  the  sartorius  begins  to  cover  it,  and  tied,  as  in  my  for- 
mer operaticms,  with  a  single  silk  ligature;   the  sheath  was 
opened  slightly  with  the  point  of  the  knife,  and  the  vessel  no 
forther  detached  than  sufficed  for  the  passage  of  the  thread. 
The  patient  did  not  lose  as  much  blood  as  to  soil  my  fingers, 
and  he  seemed  to  suffer  very  little  from  the  operation,  umich 
was  done  as  he  lay  in  bed,  and  occupied  not  more  than  two  or 
three  minutes.     Every  thing  went  on  favourably  ;  the  ligatmre 
separated  ;  the  wound  healed  ;  the  tumour  in  a  great  measure 
disappeared ;   and  the  patient  resumed  his  employment  until 
the  25th  of  January  following,  when  he  was  alarmed  by  a  re- 
turn of  the  pulsation  and  tumoiu*.      On  consulting  with  Dr 
Thomson,  it  was  agreed  to  try  the  effect  of  methodical  ban- 
daging, from  the  points  of  the  toes  upwards,  and  a  compress 
over  the  tumour,  with  rest,  cold  applications,  and  moderate 
diet,  before  having  recourse  to  a  farther  operation.     These 
means  had  happily  the  desired  effect.     The  pulsation  and  tu- 
mour, produced  no  doubt  by  the  great  strength  of  the  new 
circulation,  subsided  gradually,  and  at  length  entirely  disap- 
peared ;  nor  has  the  patient  had  any  threatening  of  return. 
His  limb  is  now  fully  as  useful  as  ever;  nor  does  he   com- 
plain much  of  those  pains  which  so  frequently  are  left  afler  the 
operation  for  aneurism. 

These  pains  are  in  general  distinctly  referable  to  the  sacro- 
ischiatic  nerve  and  its  branches,  and  are  very  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained by  attending  to  the  state  of  the  vessels  in  the  aub- 
-stance  of  the  nerve.  In  the  natural  state,  the  neurilemal  ves- 
sels, when  injected,  are  not  larger  than  sewing  threads ;  but 
when  the  enlargement  of  the  collateral  branches  is  requisite, 
owing  to  obstruction  of  the  trunk,  they  also  are  called  on  to 
contribute  their  share  in  the  new  circulation ;  and  I  have  re- 
peatedly seen  them  enormously  distended.  In  one  very  re- 
markable specimen,  in  which  the  limb  was  injected  and  exa- 
mined fifteen  years  after  the  superficial  femoral  had  been  secured 
for  aneurism  in  the  ham,  the  vessels  in  the  sacro-ischiatic  nerve 
had  attained  the  size  of  crow  quills,  and  were  convoluted  in  a 
very  remarkable  way.  Yet  the  pains  in  the  limb,  which  I  have 
mentioned  as  occurring  after  the  operation,  by  no  means  equal 
in  severity  those  experienced  previously,  and  which  are  refer- 
able to  the  pressure  upon,  or  stretching  of  the  nerves  by  the 
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SAC.  These  pains  cease  in  a  great  measure,  in  some  cases 
entirely  and  iramediately,  on  the  circulation  being  weakened 
or  arrested  in  the  trunk,  and  give  place  to  those  I  have  firat 
^uded  to. 

Case  II. 

Mr  M'K.,  aged  40,  was  seized  with  intense  pain  in  the  back 
■M  the  left  leg,  in  walking  along  the  road,  two  months  previous 
lo  my  being  called  to  see  him,  and  so  suddenly,  that  he  supposed 
lie  had  been  struck  by  a  pebble.  He  had  since  then  been  al- 
most constantly  confined  to  bed  with  severe  pain,  which  he  had 
'supposed  to  be  rheumatic.  On  examining  the  ham  a  pretty 
large  aneurism  was  discovered.  The  nature  of  the  disease,  and 
of  the  operation  which  was  required  for  its  cure,  was  explained 
to  him.  He  had  endured,  and  was  still  sudering  so  much  pain 
•^was  so  much  emaciated  by  it  and  want  of  sleep,  tliat  he  in- 
sisted upon  having  the  artery  tied  without  delay.  This  was  done 
on  the  S5tb  of  January  1824,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  last 
mentioned  case,  and  the  usual  cautions  were  given  after  the 
operation  as  to  the  keeping  up  the  natural  temperature  of  the 
limb,  Sic;  they  were  repeated  by  myself  and  assistants  at  our 
visits.  All  went  on  very  well  until  the  30th,  when  I  found 
the  patient  complaining  of  violent  pain  in  the  calf  of  the  leg, 
tnd  in  the  instep.  This  was,  if  possible,  still  more  severe  on 
Ae  succeeding  day,  when  the  toes  began  to  look  very  pale, 
kMid  felt  cold. 

Next  morning,  February  1st,  phlyctenie  had  appeared  on  the 
foot  and  leg,  whilst  darlc  streaks  could  be  observed  running  up 
the  thigh.  The  limb  was  now  cold,  and  in  a  great  measure 
insensible  ;  the  patient''s  countenance  was  anxious  and  contract- 
ed ;  he  was  bathed  in  perspiration,  with  a  weak,  frequent,  and 
fluttering  pulse.  It  w»b  evident  that,  unless  some  decided  step 
were  taken,  the  patient  must  perish,  long  before  Nature  could 
make  any  effort  in  his  behalf.  I  drove  home  for  my  amputat- 
ing instruments,  and  removed  the  thigh  immediately  below  the 
deligated  portion  of  artery.  A  good  many  vessels  required  hga- 
tures,  yet  the  patient  lost  very  hitle  blood ;  of  course  no  tourni- 
quet was  used.  Mr  M'K.  had  rather  a  tedious  recovery,  though 
the  wound  and  stump  did  well.  He  was  attacked,  amongst 
other  maladies,  with  internal  inflammation  of  one  eye ;  abscess 
formed  above  the  ball ;  and  though  every  measure  was  had  re- 
course to  that  Drs  Anderson,  Keith,  or  myself  could  think  of, 
the  eye  sunk  and  became  useless.  The  gangrene  of  the  limb 
was  caused  by  the  employment  of  fomentations  with  hot  salt 
water,  which  the  patient's  wife,  notwithstanding  strict  injunc- 
tirms  to  the  contrary,  had  most  assiduously  employed.     Having  , 
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^H  vitneasetl  their  good  effects  in  other  pains,  she  had  thought 

^r  them  likely  to  remove  the  pain  of  the  limb,  consequent  upon 

the  establishment  of  the  new  circulation.     But  the  pains  rather 

getting  worse,  the  fomentations  were  used  hotter,  and  more 

frequently,  until  the  circulation  was  excited  beyond  what  the 

I  limb  had  power  to  bear.  Even  after  coldness  of  the  toes  oc- 
curred, attempts  were  made  by  the  fomentations  to  bring  back 
the  heat,  until  the  vitality  of  the  whole  member  was  destroyed. 
The  return  of  pulsation  in  the  fi.rst  case  which  I  have  narrated, 
■nd  the  supervention  of  gangrene  in  this  on  the  very  same  datf^f. 
contributed  somewhat  to  render  me  less  sanguine  than  I  wan 
wont  to  be  as  to  the  result  of  aneurismal  cases.  J| 


I 
I 
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'  Case  III. 

J.  M'P.  aged  19,  applied  to  me  on  the  98th  of  July  1825» 
on  account  of  aneurism  of  the  left  radial  artery,  about  the  mi^ 
die  of  the  fore-arm,  produced  by  the  wound  of  a  small  chisel, 
some  weeks  previously.  The  tumour  was  as  large  as  a  walnut, 
and  so  compressible,  that  it  could  easily  be  made  to  disappear 
entirely.  I  therefore  determined,  in  the  first  instance,  to  try 
the  efiecl  of  graduated  compress,  with  proper  bandaging.  The 
plan  succeeded  very  well  for  about  eight  days  ;  when  the  tu- 
mour, which  had  diminished  considerably,  became  much  more 
active ;  and  a  slight  excoriation  had  appeared  on  the  thin  cica- 
trix by  the  wetting  of  the  bandage  and  compress.  'I'he  hume- 
ral artery  was  tied  on  the  8th  of  August,  and  with  the  effect  of 
completely  removing  the  tumour.  On  the  eighteenth  day  after,  a 
wnall  slough,  which  had  taken  place  at  the  excoriated  part  &om 
-the  weakened  circulation  of  the  limb,  separated,  and  a  few  very 
email  clots  of  blood  came  away  in  the  discharge.  Next  morning, 
about  three  o'clock,  I  was  sent  for  hurriedly  on  account  of  violent 
hemorrhage.  I  then  found  it  necessary,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  patient,  to  take  active  means  to  put  a  permanent 
■stop  to  the  discharge  of  blood ;  and  with  imperfect  light,  and  the 
■«8sistance  of  only  one  professional  gentleman,  Dr  M'Farlane, 
Tirho  happened  to  reside  in  the  house  at  the  time,  I  cut  down 
trough  the  sac  by  a  very  free  incision.  The  radial  artery  was 
then  dissected  upon,  and  tied  above  and  below  the  part  origi- 
«aUy  wounded.  Both  wounds  healed  kindly  ;  the  ligatures  came 
away  without  accident ;  and  the  patient  r^ained  the  perfect 
Use  of  his  arm. 

Case  IV. 
John  M'Intyre,  aged  43,  trHvelled  from  150  miles  in  the 
Highlands,  and  on  his  arrival  on  the  12th  of  September  189G, 
presented  himself  to  me  witli  a  very  large  pulsating  ancurismal 
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tummir  in  the  right  axilla.  It  seemed  to  pass  upwards  under- 
neath the  clavicle,  which  it  had  raised  considerably,  and  down- 
wards to  below  the  border  of  the  axitla,  pressing  in  the  ribs  and 
flattening  the  cheat.  The  projection  of  the  tumour  under  the 
larger  pectoral  muscle  was  of  immense  size ;  and  I  do  not  ex- 
a^erate  when  I  compare  it  to  a  common-sized  fool^ball-  The 
limb  was  enormously  swollen,  the  upper  part  hard,  the  lower 
part  soft  and  cedematous,  as  was  also  the  side  of  the  chest.  The 
pulse  was  imperceptible  at  the  wrist.  The  patient  had  lost  the 
power  of  motion  and  sensation  of  the  limb,  yet  the  temperature 
was  natural.  About  Christmas  1825,  he  had  fallen  on  the  ice 
with  his  arm  stretched  out,  and  to  that  accident  he  attributes 
the  violent  pains  he  experienced.  They  were  at  first  supposed  to 
be  rheumatic  ;  and  it  was  only  about  ten  weeks  before  setting  off 
for  this  city,  that,  on  application  to  Dr  Smith  of  Kingousich, 
he  was  made  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  tumour,  which  shortly 
before  that  he  had  observed  in  his  arm-pit.  The  patient  was 
allowed  a  day's  rest ;  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  proper  accommoda- 
tion having  been  provided  for  him,  the  operation  of  tying  the 
subclavian  artery  was  proceeded  to  on  the  14th.  Dr  Monro, 
Dr  Sanders,  Dr  Malcolm  of  Perth,  and  several  other  profea- 
sional  gentlemen,  did  me  the  honour  of  attending.  Mr  Macken- 
zie gave  me  his  able  assistance ;  and  to  him  and  Dr  S.  I  cannot 
sufficiently  express  my  obligations,  not  only  for  the  great  solici- 
tude and  attention  they  bestowed  in  this  case,  hut  also  in  many 
others,  after  capital  operations  had  been  performed. 

A  cautious  dissection  was  made  upon  the  artery,  in  which 
the  anastomosing  vessels,  as  well  as  the  venous  branches,  were 
preserved  with  much  care.  The  edges  of  the  artery,  which 
was  observed  to  be  much  enlarged,  being  sufficiently  exposed, 
a  blunt  needle  was  conveyed  under  it  from  below  towards  the 
hand;  but  upon  withdrawing  the  instrument,  and  the  thread 
being  hooked  up,  a  good  deal  of  blood  was  thrown  out  with  con- 
siderable force.  This,  however,  was  restrained  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  finger,  and  soon  stopped  entirely.  The  ligature  was 
then  tightened,  and  with  the  effect  of  arresting  the  pulsation  in 
the  tumour.  I  was  not  satisfied,  however,  with  this  ligature,  ap- 
prehending a  retiu-n  of  the  bleeding,  which  aC  the  time  1  suppos- 
ed had  proceeded  from  some  branch,  perhaps  not  of  a  large  size, 
which  had  been  pushed  off  close  to  the  trunk  by  the  action  of 
the  needle.  By  dividing  the  transverse  artery  of  the  neck,  and 
the  posterior  belly  of  the  omo-hyoid  muscle,  I  made  more  room, 
and  exposed  the  artery  again  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  near- 
^  the  heart,  and  close  to  the  edge  of  the  anterior  scalenus  mus- 
Te.  The  artery  was  here  if  possible  still  more  dilated,  thick, 
i&d  soft  in  its  coats,  and  aptly  enough  compared  to  the  finger 
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of  a  buckskin  glove ;  it  was  observed  to  rise  very  abruptly  for- 
ward, after  emei^ng  from  the  edge  of  the  muscle.  I  did  not 
consider  myself  justified  in  going  nearer  the  heart,  considering 
the  state  of  parts,  and  contented  myself  with  passing  a  pretty 
thick  ligature  round  the  vessel,  close  to  the  edge  of  the  muscle. 
The  edges  of  the  wound  were  then  brought  together  by  a  stitch 
or  two,  and  the  patient,  who  had  not  suflered  much,  was  put  to 
bed  with  a  good  pulse,  and  in  good  spiritE. 

Every  thing  went  on  well  for  some  days.  The  heat  of  the  limb 
never  rose  much  above  the  natural  standard ; — the  tumour  began 
to  collapse ; — the  sensation  of  the  arm  lo  the  elbow  returned  ;— 
slight  pulsation  could  be  felt  in  the  radial  artery,  and  the  patient 
was  relieved  of  the  violent  pain  he  had  previously  suffered.  On 
the  fifth  evening  after  the  operation,  a  good  deal  of  excitement 
took  place.  The  pulse,  which  had  not  risen  above  90,  beat 
ISO,  full  and  strong,  and  accompanied  with  an  increase  of  pain 
in  the  tumour  and  arm.  Eight  ounces  of  blood  were  taken  from 
the  arm,  and  an  anodyne  afterwards  exhibited  with  great  relief^ 
Excepting  the  occasional  exhibition  of  a  laxative,  no  other 
remedies  were  had  recourse  to.  On  the  morning  of  the  thir- 
teenth day,  Dr  Sanders,  who  was  so  kind  as  to  attend  the  pa- 
tient during  my  indisposition,  was  sent  for  on  account  of  slight 
oozing  from  the  wound.  In  the  evening  a  little  jnore  blood 
escaped,  with  great  relief  of  the  pain  and  throbbing  at  the  root 
of  the  neck,  which  had  all  along  been  considerable,  but  which 
for  some  days  had  been  remarked  to  be  very  violent.  The  tu- 
mour also  collapsed  a  good  deal  after  the  escape  of  the  blood. 
Next  morning  (the  fourteenth  from  the  operation)  a  slight  oozing 
of  very  dark  and  putrid  blood  again  took  place,  and  in  the  evea- 
ing  recurred  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  was  arrested  by  com- 
press, Stc.  but  the  patient  did  not  again  rally. 

The  Examination  of  the  Hody  was  very  satisfactory 
and  interesting.  The  tumour,  though  diminished  to  nearly 
half  its  original  size,  was  of  tremendous  extent.  It  not  only 
still  displaced  the  pectoral  tnuscleB  very  much,  occupying 
the  whole  axilla ;  but,  compressed  a  little  by  the  clavicle,  passed 
up  to  th&  edge  of  the  scalenus,  having  the  artery  stretched 
over  it. 

The  vessel  had  given  way,  at  the  time  of  the  fall  on  the 
ice,  it  is  supposed,  immediately  below  the  giving  off  of  the 
thoracica  humerarla,  and  from  that  point  to  the  edge  of  the 
scalenus  it  was  firmly  attached  to,  and  incorporated  with  the 
tumour,  and  in  fact  contributed  to  the  formation  of  its  coats. 
The  wound,  the  adhesions  of  which  were  a  good  deal  broken 
up,  was  filled  with  coagula ;  and  the  upper,  or  sccoud  ligature, 
was  found  detached,  embracing  a  slough,  and  lying  loose  among 
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them.  The  iirat  or  under  ligature  was  Etill  attached,  though 
ulceration  had  occurred  here  also  to  a  considerable  extent.  This 
ligature  lay  iu  the  gac  behind  the  Eubclavian,  and  fi'om  this 
perforation  liad  proceeded  the  heTUorrhage,  which  occurred  on 
withdrawing  the  needle  until  the  opening  in  the  Eac  had  in  all 
probability  been  plugged  up  by  coagulum.  At  neither  of  the 
pointE  of  deligation  was  there  much  appearance  of  attempt  at 
reparation.  There  was  no  clot  in  the  artery,  except  at  the  up- 
per opening,  which  was  soft  and  bloody,  and  though  the  vessel 
was  a  good  deal  contracted,  the  odlicsiona  were  slight;  the 
axillary  viin  also  necessarily  passed  over  the  inner  part  of  the 
sac,  adhering  firmly  to  it,  and  obliterated  about  three  inches 
below  the  clavicle. 

The  tumour  extended  in  a  curious  manner  downwards  in  the 
substance  of  the  biceps  muscle  to  the  bend  of  the-arm  ;  the  size 
of  this  process,  which  had  probably  been  produced  by  the  sac 
bursting  into  the  sheath  of  the  arm,  was  very  considerable, 
being  about  two  inches  in  diameter.  Below  the  tumour  the  hu- 
meral artery  was  discovered  emerging,  of  a  verj  small  size,  and 
completely  filled  by  a  firm  ciiagulum  ;  the  anastomosing'  vessels 
were  all  much  enlarged,  as  might  have  been  expected  ;  the  aorta 
and  arteria  anonyma  were  also  dilated  to  fully  double  their  ori- 
ginal size,  and  their  coats  were  pulpy  and  much  increased  in 
tliickness ;  the  liuigs  adhered  firmly  on  both  sides  to  the  costal 
pleura. 

On  reviewing  the  circumstances  of  the  preceding  case,  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  that  the  fatal  result  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
unfavourable  alteration  in  the  coats  of  the  arteries,  and  to  the 
great  size  which,  from  its  long  duration,  the  tumour  had  at- 
tained. For  though  the  patient  or  his  friends  did  not  ob- 
serve any  swelling  in  the  axilla  until  within  a  short  period 
before  his  setting  out  fur  this  city,  with  the  view  of  submitting 
to  the  operation,  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  all  his 
sufferings  in  the  limb,  from  the  beginning  of  the  year,  were  oc- 
casioned by  its  presence.  I  have  uniformly  observed,  in  examin- 
ing cases  of  aneurism  of  the  limbs,  that  the  arteries  which, 
owing  to  the  obstruction  presented  to  the  flow  of  blood,  had  ■ 
been  called  upon  to  exert  themselves  unnaturally,  were  un- 
usually strengthened  in  their  coats  ;  that  the  middle  (I  should 
say  tiittscular)  coat  is  always  much  strengthened,  and  its  fibres 
very  distinct  and  red.  The  principle  upon  which  this  occurs 
must  be  obvious  enough  ;  the  fact  is  incontrovertible. 

I  confess  I  have  my  doubts  as  to  Mr  James  Wardrop's  case 
of  ligature  of  the  carotid  beyond  an  aneurismal  tumour,  about 
lliich  so  much  has  been  said  of  late  in  various  publications. 
I  should  think  it  would  puzzle  Mr  W.  and  those  who  put  faith 
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in  the  efficacy  of  deligation  beyond  the  sac,  to  say  what  effect 
would  have  been  produced  on  this  aneurism,  by  including  the 
contracted  and  obstructed  humeral  artery  in  a  ligature. 

A  sketch  of  the  parts  by  a  very  eminent  artist,  who  was  pre- 
sent at  the  operation,  is  annexed,  which  will  give  a  more  cor- 
rect notion  of  the  relative  position  of  the  vessels,  &c.  to  the 
aneurismal  sac  than  any  description.  The  preparation  remains 
in  my  private  collection,  which  is  open  to  the  profession. 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATE. 

The  parts  are  represented  nearly  of  their  natural  size. 

A.  The  aorta, 

B.  The  arteria  anonyma,  both  much  dilated. 

C.  The  ligature  which  was  first  applied  to  the  subclavian,  still 
attached  to  the  artery  and  to  the  aneurismal  sac. 

D.  The  subclavian  artery  where  it  was  covered  by  the  scalenus 
anticusy  considerably  contracted.  Beyond  the  letter  D  is  repre- 
sented an  ulcerated  opening.  Betwixt  the  letter  K  and  D  is  the 
point  at  which  the  second  ligature  had  been  applied.  K  is  on  the 
portion  of  vessel  intermediate  to  the  two  points  of  deligation. 

L.  The  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula. 
M.  The  axillary  plexus  of  nerves. 

E.  The  sawn  end  of  the  clavicle. 

F.  The  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula,  with  the  fibres  of  the 
pectoralis  minor  radiating  over  the  tumour. 

G.  The  aneurismal  sac,  much  diminished  in  size,  even  after  its 
removal  from  the  body,  owing  to  the  escape  of  blood  during 
maceration  for  eight  or  ten  days  previous  to  the  drawing  being 
made. 

H.  The  part  of  the  tumour  which  passed  under  the  clavicle. 
This  portion  of  the  sac  was  much  extenuated,  and  filled  with 
fluid  blood.  Betwixt  the  letter  H  and  G  is  observed  a  depres- 
sion, formed  by  the  bone.  Originally  this  process  of  the  tumour 
extended  to  D. 

I.  The  divided  end  of  that  process  of  the  sac  which  passed 
down  to  the  bend  of  the  arm.  The  contents  of  this  part  were 
also  fluid. 

O.  The  thoracica  humeraria.  At  this  point  the  rupture  of  the 
coats  of  the  artery  had  taken  place  ;  and  from  this  place  to  the 
letter  K  it  is  firmly  adherent  to,  and  involved  in,  the  aneurismal 
sac. 

N.  The  axillary  vein,  nearly  obliterated,  and  firmly  incorporate 
ed  with  the  sac.  The  inferior  part  of  the  tumour  conceals  the 
vessels  and  nerves  on  the  inside  of  the  arm. 
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Abt.  II. — Caee  of  Di^ue  Inflammation,  witk  great  Consti- 
tutional Disorder,  Jrom  application  of  Morbid  Matter  in 
Dissection.     By  J.  H.  James,  Esq.  Surgeon,  Exeter. 

X  HE  following  case  may  possess  some  interest,  and,  for  the 
reasons  mentioned  in  the  sequel,  I  have  thought  its  insertion 
in  a  periodical  work  might  be  proper.  If  such  should  be  your 
opinion,  I  will  beg  you  to  give  it  a  place  in  your  valuable  Jour- 
nal- 

On  the  nth  October  1821,  I  assisted  at  tlic  examination  of 
a  man  who  had  for  a  considerable  time  been  a  patient  of  the 
Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital,  under  tlie  care  of  Dr  Collins,  for 
pToiiise  diabetes,  with  increased  vascular  action.  He  was  bled 
two  or  three  times,  and  after  the  last  bleeding,  erysipelatous  in- 
flammation occurred  around  the  puncture,  and  in  a  few  days  he 
died,  probably  from  the  addition  of  this  to  the  original  dis- 
ease. 

Being  anxious  to  learn  the  state  of  the  vein,  I  attended  the 
examination,  which  took  place  on  the  second  day,  I  think,  after 
death.  It  is  not  my  pur})ose  to  state  at  length  the  appearances 
observed.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  a  coaguhim  firmly  closed 
up  the  orifice  of  the  vein ;  that  it  was  not  inflamed ;  and  that 
from  the  integuments,  which  had  been  the  seat  of  erysipelas,  a 
quantity  of  dirty-looking  dark  brown  serum  escaped. 

For  the  purpose  of  examinatioti,  a  portion  of  the  vein,  two 
or  three  inches  in  length,  was  removed,  and  stretched  across 
the  nail  of  the  middle  finger  of  my  left  hand  to  inspect  it  more 
narrowly.  I  was  not  aware  at  the  time  of  any  breach  of  sur- 
face in  my  hand,  nor  indeed  if  I  had  should  I  have  felt  the 
slightest  uneasiness,  as  I  had  for  many  years  been  much  in  the 
habit  of  making  examinations  after  death,  without  any  appre- 
hension or  inconvenience. 

This  was  about  noon  of  the  11th.  On  the  12th  in  the  even- 
ing, I  went  to  London  on  business  by  the  coach.  I  was  then 
perfectly  well,  and  in  high  spirits.  I  was  so  when  we  reached 
Wincanton  about  twelve  at  uight,  when  we  took  tea.  Soon  after- 
wards, I  felt  a  painful  sensation  about  the  left  biceps,  as  if  I  had 
strained  my  arm  ;  and  before  we  reached  Andover,  the  pain  be- 
came sufficiently  inconvenient  to  cause  me  to  look  at  it.  As 
soon  as  I  reached  that  place,  I  perceived  two  red  streaks  over 
the  biceps,  marking  the  course  of  inflamed  absorbents.  The 
arm,  elsewhere,  was  of  its  natural  colour,  and  did  not  then  ap- 
pear swollen.  My  attention  was  now  called  to  my  hand,  and  on 
the  middle  finger  I  found  a  nail-spring  surrounded  with  infiam- 
mation.     Of  this  I  had  taken  no  previous  notice,  although  I 
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now  recollected  that^  in  the  course  of  the  night,  I  had  felt  it 
sore.  I  made  a  good  breakfast  at  this  place,  which  I  mention 
to  show  that  as  yet  the  general  system  was  little  affected. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  I  found  myself  getting  exceedingly 
unwell,  and  by  the  time  we  reached  Bagshot,  I  felt  such  faint- 
ness  and  depression,  that  I  thought  I  should  not  have  bee& 
able  to  proceed,  though  aware,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  extreme 
importance  of  reaching  London,  to  be  under  the  immediate  and 
constant  attention  of  those  conversant  with  such  cases.  Here, 
from  the  feeling  of  exhaustion,  I  swallowed  some  wine  and 
water,  but  immediately  rejected  it.  I  also  tried  to  get  down  a 
morsel  of  toasted  bread,  but  was  unable  to  do  so.  These  cir- 
cumstances it  is  necessary  to  state,  to  show  what  the  degree  of 
constitutional  sympathy  was  at  this  time.  I  now  most  fortu- 
nately discovered  a  kind  and  valuable  friend  in  one  of  the  pas- 
sengers, of  whose  profession  I  was  till  then  unaware,  but  ivho 
proved  to  be  Mr  Moore  of  Queen  Street,  LincolnVInn- 
Fields,  a  gentleman  to  whose  active  kindness  I  shall  always 
feel  myself  greatly  indebted.  He  procured  some  red  lavend^, 
which  revived  me  a  little,  and  applied  a  soft  poultice  on  my 
arm,  which  by  this  time  had  begun  to  sweU,  and,  after  a  while, 
got  me  into  the  coach  again,  which  drove  rapidly  along.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  describe  the  sensations  I  ex- 
perienced during  the  remainder  of  this  journey.  I  have  felt 
the  invasion  of  typhus,  but  the  feelings  I.  now  underwent  were 
far  beyond.  It  was  not  the  sympathy  of  the  constitution  pro- 
duced by  inflammatory  disease,  but  it  was  extreme  prostration 
of  nervous  energy,  with  great  anxiety  and  restlessness.  Ret- 
ching continued  at  intervals,  and  fainting  was  only  prevented 
by  small  doses  of  red  lavender,  frequently  given  me.  At  Hank. 
mersmith  I  found  it  quite  impossible  to  go  further,  and  Mr 
Moore  very  kindly  consented  to  remain  with  me.  The  inn, 
however,  was  very  noisy,  and,  after  lying  down  some  time,  I 
was  sufficiently  refreshed  to  pursue  my  journey  in  a  chaise,  and 
Mr  Moore  kindly  took  me  to  his  own  house,  and  immediately 
placed  me  in  a  bed.  By  this  time  the  swelling  of  my  arm  had 
much  increased,  and  was  rapidly  proceeding,  and  before  the 
morning  of  the  14th  it  was  so  enlarged,  that  I  could  not  in  the 
least  raise  it  from  the  pillow.  A  general  redness  had  likewise 
spread  over  it. 

With  respect  to  the  sequel,  I  was  of  coiu'se  incapable  of 
taking  any  notes,  and  I  can  only  state  what  my  recollection 
enables  me  to  do. 

The  whole  upper  arm  continued  extremely  enlarged  for  two 
or  three  days,  red  and  painfril,  though  by  no  means  intensely 
so ;  it  was  a  sensation  of  burning  heat,  with  great  tenderness. 
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This  inflammation  subsided  by  deg;rees.  Two  glands  ia  the 
axilla  enlarged,  and  were  painful  for  some  day^)  but  they  like- 
wise were  resolved,  and  I  may  observe  that  there  was  no  ten- 
derness of  any  part  beyond  the  axilla.  Two  abscesses  formed 
in  the  course  of  the  absorbent  vessels,  but  at  a  subsequent 
period,  namely  after  the  diffiise  inflammation  had  subsided. 
They  were  of  a  description  which  1  should  denominate  car- 
bunculous,  having  a  livid  tinge  with  phlyctense  on  the  sur- 
face, and  containing  foul  mattei-,  and  considerable  sloughs  of 
cellular  substance.  One  was  o])ened  in  about  ten  or  twelve 
days,  having  given  me  excessive  pain  lor  twenty-four  hours 
previously  ;  the  other,  emsller  and  less  painful,  ulcerated  two 
or  three  days  afterwards.     They  long  remained  foul. 

The  fore-arm  participated  very  slightly  in  this  disease. 

A  pustule,  or  vesicle,  formed  at  the  situation  of  the  nail- 
spring,  and  the  ulceration  which  followed,  was  foul  for  a,  con- 
siderable time.  Two  other  pustules  formed  at  the  same  time 
in  the  under  skin  under  the  nails  of  two  other  fingers,  where 
there  was  no  breach  of  surface  whatever. 

With  respect  to  the  general  symptoms,  they  gradually  sub- 
sided. Of  the  degree  of  fever  I  cannot  judge ;  but  a  state  of 
great  nervous  irritabiiity  succeeded  as  that  of  prostration  sub- 
sided, and  I  felt  spasms  about  my  back  and  trunk,  which  gave 
me  at  one  time  the  apprehension  of  tetanus. 

Mr  Abernethy  saw  me  a  few  hours  after  I  reached  London, 
and  the  treatment  he  recommended  was  calculated  to  relieve 
local  and  general  irritation ;  fi-equent  evaporating  poultices ; 
small  doses  of  calomel  and  jalap  to  excite  secretions  from  the 
alimentary  canal,  which  were  productive  of  great  relief;  and 
saline  draughts  in  effervescence,  I  got  so  much  better  in  a  few 
days  as  to  be  able  to  leave  my  bed,  and  I  then  exchanged  the 
kind .  attention  of  Mr  Moore's  house,  for  that  which  I  had 
long  before,  and  always  have  experienced  in  Mr  Abemeihy'e. 
I  soon  was  well  enough  to  go  a  little  way  into  the  country, 
and  in  about  a  month  returned  to  Exeter. 

From  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  I  am  able  to  com- 
municate this  case,  I  have  hitherto  declined  its  publication,  con- 
tenting myself  with  allusion  to  it  in  another  place.*  But 
some  facts  it  affords,  of  which  I  have  an  indelible  and  fearful 
recollection,  appear  to  me  of  importance  since  the  publication 
of  IMr  Travers's  work,  as  they  militate  in  no  small  degree 
against  the  doctrine  he  advocates  ;  and  perhaps  they  are  of 
more  consequence,  since  few,  imhappily,  who  have  been  sub- 

•  ObierntioQs  on  Inflairinilion,  &c.  p.  SOU, 
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jected  to  the  influence  of  morbid  poison  in  the  way  I  was,  have 
survived  to  relate  what  they  felt. 

It  appears  to  be  Mr  Traverse's  object,  to  show  that  the  con- 
sequences of  wounds  or  punctures  in  dissection  are  of  two  kinds : 
that  in  one  there  is  trivial  local  irritation,  at  the  point  where 
the  poison  enters ;  that  it  is  taken  up  and  carried  into  the  sys- 
tem with  little  disturbance  in  transitu ;  and  that  the  local  in- 
dammations,  often  severe,  which  follow,  are  the  result  of  its 
effect  on  the  general  system ;  while  in  the  other  the  poison 
acts  as  a  local  irritant,  exciting  symptoms  similar  to  those  which 
sometimes  arise  from^  a  simple  irritation  of  any  kind,  as  a 
puncture,  scratch,  &c.  and  the  consideration  of  the  poison  act- 
fng  on  the  system  may  be  disregarded* 

The  distinction  seems  a  difficult  one.  There  does  Hot  ap- 
pear any  reason  why  a  poison  should  not  at  the  same  time  pro- 
duce a  violent  local  impression  as  well  as  general ;  this  certainly 
is  the  case  with  that  of  the  viper,  and  similar  reptiles,  and  it  is 
highly  probable  it  may  be  so  in  the  class  now  under  considera- 
tion. The  local  inflammation,  it  is  true,  may  be  the  means 
which  nature  employs  to  resist  the  entrance  of  the  poison,  al- 
though ineffectual,  as  in  the  case  of  the  viper ;  but  it  would 
not  improbably  lead  to  erroneous  practice  as  well  as  theory^  if 
it  were  concluded,  that,  because  high  local  inflammation  is 
found  in  the  track  the  poison  takes,  consequently  the  system  is 
protected  from  its  influence. 

In  my  own  case,  I  may  observe,  that  there  was  great  local 
inflammation,  the  girth  of  the  upper  arm  being,  as  I  conceive, 
within  twenty-four  hours,  at  least  double  its  natural  size ;  and^ 
with  respect  to  the  order  of  occurrence  of  the  local  and  general 
symptoms,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  flrst  circumstance  observed 
was  inflammation  of  the  absorbents ; — the  second,  the  concurrent 
increase  of  the  local  inflammation,  and  the  remarkable  efi*ect  of 
the  poison  on  the  system,  indicated  by  retching,  faintness,  and 
depression ;  for  I  cannot  persuade  myself  on  the  one  hand,  that 
the  inflammation,  as  inflammation  at  this  period,  I  mean  before 
I  reached  town,  was  at  all  capable  of  producing  su€h  an  im- 
pression on  the  general  system  as  that  I  experienced ;  and,  on 
the  other,  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  supposition  to  maintain^ 
that  this  inflammation  was  the  result  of  the  "  reflected''  action 
of  the  poison  on  the  constitution. 

I  am  aware  there  may  be  those  who  doubt  altogether  the 

*  This  is  the  doctrine  he  advocates,  if  I  rightly  understand  what  he  says,  p.  211..i« 
222,  and  from  p.  3«^3  to  344.  Simple  punctures  sometimes  induce  symptoms  equal 
in  severity  to  thoss  induced  by  morbid  poison  ;  but  I  conceive  it  is  not  cases  of  this 
description  which  Mr  Travers  contemplates. 
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absor))tioTi  of  poison  in  such  a  case ;  but  I  am  entitled  to  ask, 
why,  of  the  thousand  nail-springs  I  have  had  during  my  life, 
this  alone  produced  such  consequences  ?  Why  did  vesicles 
form,  not  only  on  it,  but  under  the  nails  of  two  other  fingers  ?* 
And  I  may  also  ask,  whether  the  subject  from  which  I  supposed 
myself  to  have  derived  this  poison  was  not  peculiarly  calculated 
to  furnish  it  ? 

There  are  many  other  cases  which  have  been  cited  by  Mr 
Travers,  as  instances  of  simple  irritation  ;  such  as  Mr  Clifton's, 
whose  very  interesting  case  is  narrated  by  my  friend  Dr  Gor- 
don, and  Dr  Thompson's,  which  I  beheve  to  have  been  like 
my  own,  instances  in  which  the  poison  attacked  the  individual 
uno  ictu,  locally  as  well  as  generally ;  and  there  is  another,  of 
a  gentleman,  whose  name  is  not  mentioned,  p.  518,  which  is  of 
a  similar  description  as  I  believe,  the  phenomena  of  which  Mr 
Travers  explains  by  stating,  that  the  specific  action  of  the 
poison  may  succeed  to  the  simple  irritation,  and  suspend  it.  I 
think,  however,  it  may  with  much  more  probability  be  con- 
sidered a  case  where  the  local  symptoms  from  the  first,  as  well 
as  the  general,  were  the  result  of  the  influence  of  the  poi- 
•on.t 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  extend  the  present  communication 
by  any  further  remarks,  excepting  that,  having  myself  been  a 
sufferer,  my  attention  has  been  a  good  deal  called  to  the  pre- 
vention of  any  similar  accident  in  my  own  person,  and  the  fol- 
lowing simple  plan  seems  to  me  to  deserve  notice : — 

After  an  examination,  and  sometimes  before,  I  have  wash- 
ed my  hands  with  nitric  acid  and  water,  with  the  view  of  as- 
certaining, by  the  smarting  produced,  any  points  where  the 
surface  may  be  wounded  or  broken,  which  otherwise  might 
escape  observation.  Before  an  examination,  if  these  are  touched 
with  lunar  caustic,  it  will  prevent  any  absorption,  and  if  any 
are  discovered  afterwards,  they  may  be  treated  in  the  manner 
which  is  judged  best.  I  should  suck  them  strongly,  and  ap- 
ply lunar  caustic  liberally. 


Exeier,  August  23d  1836. 


It  Travora  contidera  vesiclia  "  ■■  ihe  most  coDTiBdng  proof  of  poiton,"  277 ; 
id  so  I  think  iloca  Dr  Duncan- 

Among  Dr  Duncan's  caiei  bIbu,  there  lire  some  wliirh  bear  a  considerable  it~ 
mbknce  in  rainy  paiticulsrs  lo  mint,  pu-ciculnrly  the  Idth,  (Mr  Whl»1ii 
1th  (Mr  Hcrcr's)  and  the  IJih. 
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Art.  III. — A  Case  of  Phlegmasia  Dolens,  (Diffiige  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  Cellular  Tissue,)  By  High  Fraser,  Surgeon, 
Civil  Hospital,  Gibraltar.      Cornmunicated  by  Mr  Lizabs. 

7th  January  1826. — ii.  M,,  25  years  of  age,  a  stout  good- 
looking  woman,  of  fair  complexion,  and  plethoric  habit,  has 
her  left  leg,  from  the  toes  upwards  to  the  groin,  swollen  to 
twice  its  original  size,  particularly  about  the  knee-joint ;  and  it 
conveys  to  the  touch  an  elastic,  doughy,  cedematous  feel ;  but 
there  is  no  serous  infiltration,  as  the  parts  do  not  pit  on  pres- 
sure. The  tumefaction  also  extends  from  the  groin  upwards, 
along  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen  and  thorax  to  the  mamraie, 
and  thence  into  the  left  axilla,  along  the  arm  of  the  same  side, 
onwards  to  the  elbow-joint.  In  short,  the  whole  left  side  of  the 
body  corresponds  with  "  Dr  Duncan's  description  of  diMise  cel- 
lular inflammation.'"  The  breasts  are  naturaUy  very  large;  the 
left,  devoid  of  all  sensation,  is  black,  and  involved  in  al^olute 
gangrene  ;  but  the  sphacelus  is  not  deeper  than  the  boggy  in- 
flated integument,  a  line  of  demarcation  being  marked  at  the 
upper  part.  The  right  breast  is  hard,  extremely  painful,  and 
around  the  areola  there  are  three  small  sphacelated  patches  of 
skin  with  the  separating  lino  distinct.  'I'he  sensibihty  of  the 
leg  and  thigh  is  acute  upon  pressure  or  motion,  but  when  left 
quiet  the  pain  is  moderate  ;  there  is  no  discoloration  of  the 
skin,  but  the  temperature  of  the-  afiected  parts  is  higher  than 
that  of  the  sound. 

Tlie  febrile  symptoms  are  extreme,  and  of  a  typhoid  type ; 
there  being  great  heat  of  surface  ;  excessive  thirst ;  pulse  1 40, 
and  small ;  the  tongue  brown  and  dry  as  a  hoard  ;  the  eyes  sunk 
in  their  sockets ;  the  aspect  distressed,  and  general  anxiety. 
She  states,  that  eight  days  ago  she  was  delivered  of  a  feraiUB 
child  without  any  untoward  symptom  whatever,  and  that  al- 
most immediately  afterwards  the  leg  became  swollen  and  pain- 
ful, first  at  the  hnee,  where  it  remained  stationary  for  a  few 
days ;  and  that  it  afterwards  extended  rapidly  to  the  groin,  ab- 
domen, mamm^,  and  arms,  until  the  tumefaction  attained  its 
present  alarming  state.  She  has  used  no  medicine.  Was  ad- 
mitted yesterday  afternoon,  when  she  had  a  dose  of  jalap,  which 
has  acted  smartly.  Warm  opiate  fomentations,  with  charcoal 
poultices  to  the  breasts,  have  been  applied ;  and  two  ounces  of 
the  following  diaphoretic  mixture  were  given  every  second  hour. 

1^  MisturcE  camphoTCB,  %ii.  Liq.  Ammon.  Acetatw,  Aq. 
MentheE,  aa  '^Ui.  Pulv.  JViiri,  ^i.  Solve.  Opiate  fomentations 
to  be  continued.  Diet  to  be  spoon-meat  and  potatoes.  Vespere, 
Haustua  ex  Timt.  Hyoacyami,  51. 
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8th  January,  8  a.  m. — Anodyne  did  not  answer ;  her  eleep 
was  disturbed,  and  she  is  indeed  very  ill.  Febrile  symptoms 
are  in  liill  force,  and  obviously  of  the  low  congestive  nature. 
Pulse  150,  and  tremulous.  An  extensive  gangrenous  patch  was 
cut  off  the  left  breast,  which  gave  exit  to  a  quantity  of  sanious 
fluid,  mixed  with  coagulated  milk,  and  ropy  matter. 

Cont.  mistura  diapkoretica.  VentEsectia  ad.  '^xii.  Fifty 
leeches  to  be  applied  to  the  thigh  ;  fomentations  and  poultice 
to  be  continued  ;  diet  as  yesterday,  with  two  eggs, 

9th  January,  6  o'clock  a.  m. — Leeches  caused  a  great  flow 
of  blood,  and  with  good  effect.  Blood  from  the  arm  not  buffed. 
Febrile  symptoms,  if  not  under  remission,  are  moderated ;  sound 
sleep  from  one  drachm  of  tincture  of  henbane,  with  half  a 
drachm  of  laudanum  at  bed-time.  Pulse  120,  soft  and  more 
distinct ;  heat  of  surface  moderate,  with  moisture ;  tongue  has 
become  swollen,  and  thickly  beset  with  small  aphthous  vesicles, 
which  extend  down  the  fauces  as  low  as  can  be  seen  ;  some  have 
burst,  leaving  slight  superficial  ulcerations ;  thirst  more  mode- 
rate ;  aspect  better  ;  belly  quite  open ;  tumefaction  of  the  extre- 
mity unaltered ;  but  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the  groin  have 
become  the  size  of  walnuts,  painful  to  the  touch,  and  the  course 
of  the  absorbents  are  particularly  distinct  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  thigh. 

Sloughs  have  separated  from  the  breast.  Omitt.  mist,  dia- 
pkoretica.— Forty  leeches  to  the  groin. 

^  Vini  Albi,  AqucB,  aa.  ^ni.  Acidi  Mtiriatid,  ssa.  Three 
ounces  to  be  taken  every  second  hour.  Fespere,  Sumat  Hatat. 
^dnodyn.  Vinegar  aspersion.  Diet,  spoon-meal,  fowl,  and  eggs. 
H|  8  o'clock  p.  .11, — No  paroxysm  of  fever;  comfortable  all  day, 
Bwnd  rehshes  the  mixture,  which  she  has  finished ;  leeches  buc- 
'  -teeded. 

10th  January,  8  o'clock  a.  h. — Has  had  four  hours  sound 
Bleep,  and  she  is  upon  the  whole  better  ;  her  tongue,  however, 
isina  very  bad  state,  the  aphths  having  burst  and  coalesced, — 
ing  a  scabby-like  incrustation,  hard  and  dry  as  a  board, 
ree  alvine  motiotis  yesterday.    Suviat  statim  Olei  Ridn.  Ji. 
Totit.  MedicamsTita  ut  heri.     Diet  continued. 
19th  January,  8  o'clock  a.  m. — Her  recovery  has  been  pro- 
Vkgressive  since  last  report,  and  the  course  is  now  decidedly  fa- 
l,murable.     Her  aspect  is  nearly  natural ;  but  the  tongue  con- 
exceedingly  dirty,  although  more  moist,  and  seemingly 
1  to  clean.    Heat  of  skin  is  also  much  reduced,  but  that 
r  the  thigh  continues  somewhat  greater  than  the  other  parts 
f  the  body ;  tumefaction  much  the  same,  but  it  has  not  that 
teise  elastic  feel,  being  now  more  like  that  of  oedema,  and  pres- 
sure leaves  slight  pitting ;  pain  entirely  gone ;  the  left  arm  has, 
however,  become  highly  sensible,  and  there  is  a  phlegmonous 
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hardening  along  the  uJnar  etlge  of  the  btce]>G  muiicle ;  the  integu- 
ments of  the  left  breast  have  entirely  scparalc-d,  leaving  the  gluxl 
cleanly  dissected;  right  breast  has  healed;  the  nates  are  ex- 
coriated, which  gives  rise  to  much  general  distress,  as  she 
cannot  be  comfortably  laid  except  on  her  back ;  a  deep  in- 
ciaion  was  made  on  the  distal  and  tibial  aspect  of  the  thigh ;  but 
there  is  very  trifling  exudation  or  distillation. 

Omiit.  mUtura.  Conl.  hnuahis  anodt/n.  I^  QuinintB  9i.  Eai- 
traci.  Gentian,  "^ii.  M.  Divide  \n  pilulaa  decern,  quorum  ca- 
piat ii.  ter  in  die.  ft  Acet.  Jcelos.  ^vi.  Aqxue  j.rij.  Mellla 
Ji.  M.   Fiat  Gargariemus.    Diet,  spoon-meat,  wine,  fowl,  and 

14th  January, — Advances  ;  but  she  had  a  febrile  paroxysm 
of  some  force  at  two  o'clock  yesterday,  which  terminated  about 
six  o'clock  in  sweating ;  belly  open  ;  excoriation  of  buttocks  ex- 
tensive, and  very  distressing ;  tumefaction  of  extremity  slowly 
subsiding. 

Cant.  pil.  gargaTiamus  et  hntistus  aiiodyn.  Vespere,  Uta- 
tur  loiione  ad  nates,  ex  decoct.  Ciitchon.  j.r.  Spirit.  Ten.  '%%v. 
M.     Diet  continued. 

15th  January. — State  to-day  less  favourable  ;  another  hectic 
paroxysm  attacked  her  yesterday  at  the  same  hour,  and  ter- 
minated in  copious  debilitating  sweating.  Symptoms  nianifeat 
an  extension  of  inflammation  to  the  pleura,  and  there  is  a  sharp 
fixed  pain  in  the  cardiac  region,  with  difficult  inspiration,  and 
a  dry  husky  cough.  Fulse  has  risen  from  100  to  120;  beUy 
open,  and  the  tongue  is  much  improved. 

Omitt.  Pilul.    Fiat  Veneeseflio  ad  ^vii.    ^  J^ 
phatis,  ^es.   Liq.  Antimon.  I'aftar,  §i.    Tim  ' 
Aqua,  %mii.  M.      Cujtis  sumat.  §*.  am.  9da  h 

Vespere. — Ten  ounces  of  blood  were  taken  from  thftM 
she  thinks  relieved  her;  it  is  not  huffed;  three  ( 

Sumat  haustiis  ex  Tinct.  Opii  camphorat. 
man.  Acetat.  Jqiice  ad.  %i.  M. 

16th  January. — Symptoms  are  s 
the  patient  to  be  lost.    The  dyspnaa  co^ 
pain,  which  was  relieved  after  the  hle^ 
before ;  cough  unabated ;  pulse  130,1 
general  anxiety,  with  sinking  counten^ 
derably  diminished  in  size,  tut  the  s'' 
creases,  and  tlie  axillary  glands  are  c 
the  question,  the  powers  of  life  beini 

ft.  Balsam.  Tolutan.  ^ii.  Sacri-' 
adde  gradatim.   Aq.  'iviii.    Tin 
ScilltB  aa  %i.  M.  Doses,  311.  dyap 
alia.     Diet  as  before,  but  withoutl 
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17th  January. — Pleuritic  dilficulty  of  breathing  cootioucd 
to  increase  yesterday ;  and  death  took  place  last  night  u  devea 
o'clock. 

Sectio  Cadaveris. — Esternally. — Body  not  much  emaeiued. 
Left  thigh  and  arm  considerably  larger  Uian  the  right  Upon 
extirpating  the  mammar)'  gland  by  an  inciaon  carried  fiona  h 
into  the  axilla,  and  down  the  arm,  the  gland  was  foond  to  be 
quite  purulent,  partially  detached  from  the  muEcle  beneath, 
and  in  a  sloughing  condition.  The  6bres  of  the  peciora) 
muscles  were  softened,  and  yielded  easily  to  the  probe.  In  their 
interstices  there  was  effusion  of  coagulable  lymph.  Many  ul" 
the  axillary  glands  were  also  purulent,  and  the  cellular  ^ubstauf.'e 
ofthearm  was  thickened  with  a  yellow  glutinous  cfiusiun.wliich, 
when  cut  into,  gave  out  httic  or  no  distillation.  The  axillarj' 
artery,  veins,  and  nerves,  pci-fectly  healthy,  although  imbedded 
amongst  enlarged  glands  and  coi^Iable  cfiiision.  The  Hexur 
and  extensor  muscles  of  the  arm  appeared  all  to  be  sound. 

Abdomen. — Viscera  all  healthy,  excepting  the  uterus,  which 
was  imperfectly  contracted,  being  soil  and  flabbj'  in  its  nib- 
stance,  of  a  very  deep  red  colour,  and  as  big  as  u  large  pine- 
apple. The  marks  of  inilammatory  action,  indeed,  wercvudbty 
pourtrayed  upon  this  system  of  vessels,  The  ovaries,  FaUofnan 
tubes,  and  fimbriated  extremities,  particularly  the  latter,  j 
sented  a  highly  florid  appearance,  with  vessels  of  the  «i 
pable  of  holding  arterial  blood.  The  Uning  membrane  4 
vagina  was  also  engorged  with  blood ;  but  it  ' 
whether  this  was  actually  the  products  of  acute 

I,  (a  merely  venous  gravitation  after  tleau. 
*■"   "      :tion,  a  chain  of  intlamcd  jdanu^ 
1  filbert,  was  s 
c  artery,  amidst  uif  c 
r  tho  veascLi.  atioi:'. 
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and  th«  diseased  was  remarkable.     The  lips  of  the  vagina  were 
much  swollen. 

TAorcM?.—- Right  pleura  pulmonalis  of  a  deep-red  colour, 
with  interspersed  spots  of  coagulable  lymph  efiused  upon  its 
surface,  some  of  which  were  bridled  to  the  pleura  costalis.  In 
the  left  cavity,  the  inflammatory  products  were  more  decided, 
both  pleurce  being  glued  togethei'  with  a  false  membranous-look- 
ing  deposit.  Vessels  holding  red  blood  were  ramified  upon  the 
pericainiium  and  mediastinum.  Serous  efiusion,  with  nakes  of 
coagulable  Ijonph,  existed  in  both  cavities,  and  the  pericardiac 
fluid  was  in  increased  quantity.  The  substance  of  the  left  lung 
was  hepatised,  cutting  like  liver.  The  right  was  sound.  No 
tubercles  existed.  Upon  cutting  open  the  heart,  and  slitting 
up  both  the  ascending  and  descending  cavss^  they  were  found 
fi^  from  disease. 

Remarks, — Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written  on  the 
pathology  of  this  disease,  authors  are  still  much  divided  in  opi- 
nion with  respect  to  the  real  primary  seat  of  morbid  action ; 
and  as  anatomical  investigation  can  alone  determine  this,  and  all 
other  similar  points,  it  is  presumed  that  the  case  detailed  will 
not  be  altogether  void  of  interest  That  it  was  a  genuine 
example  of  the  disease,  cannot,  I  think,  be  questioned.  Its 
treatment  was  conducted  in  the  public  wards  of  the  hospital, 
before  several  medical  gentlemen ;  and  Dr  Smith  of  the  23d  re- 
ffmeat  assisted  me  in  the  post  mortem  examination.  It  is  an 
affection  not  unfrequent  here,  this  being  the  fourth  case  that  I 
have  treated  within  the  last  fifteen  months ;  but  as  that  here 
related  was  the  only  one  which  proved  fatal,  no  satisfactory 
conclusions  can  be  deduced  from  the  others. 

Considering  the  numerous  and  various  theories  set  forth  by 
different  writers,  I  think  it  obvious,  from  the  history  of  the 
present  case,  as  well  as  from  the  morbid  appearances,  that  it 
bears  a  very  strict  analogy  to  the  character  given  of  it  by  Dr 
Hull,  viz.  that  the  disease  consists  in  a  ^^  peculiar  inflammation 
seated  in  the  muscles,  cellular  membrane,  and  inferior  surface 
of  the  skin.*"  That  venous  inflammation  had  no  part  in  the 
case  of  my  patient,  as  lately  maintained  by  Dr  Davies,  is  sufS- 
ciently  obvious.  But  it  is  not  quite  so  cle^  what  connection 
the  absorbent  system  had.  ^  To  me,  however,  it  appears  that 
this  system  of  vessels  became  secondarily  affected ;  for  X  can 
affirm,  that  no  visible  swelling  of  them  took  place  till  the  Qtjh 
January,  twelve  days  after  attack.  Now,  it  i^  reasonable  to 
suppose,  that,  had  they  been  primarily  affected,  they  must  have 
been  observed  to  be  so  before  this  perjiod,  an()  th/e  disease 
would  probably  have  first  arisen  in  the  groin.  O9  die  con- 
trary, dke  describes  it  to  have  cou^meuced  at  th|B  kn^joint,  and 
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to  have  extended  upwards.  Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  proba- 
ble, that "  Phlegmasia  Dolens"  is,  as  Dr  Duncan  thinks,  a  modi- 
fication "  of  Diffiise  Cellular  Inflammation,"  as  described  by  that 
author.  Since  this  acute  practitioner  directed  the  attention  of 
the  profession  to  the  latter  form  of  disease,  cases  are  found  to 
be  of  frequent  occurrence ;  many  of  wliich  have,  by  myself,  in 
my  military  returns,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  and  in  iguo- 
xance  of  the  true  nature  of  the  afiection,  been  classed  under 
die  head  of  Erysipelas  and  Thlegmon.  Diffuse  cellular  in- 
flammation, and  phlegmasia  dolens,  will  indeed  be  found  to  arise 
totally  independent  of  morbid  puncture,  or  the  introduction 
of  any  morbid  poison  whatever,  into  the  system,  in  the  same 
way  as  many  other  diseases  tn  which  the  human  &ame  is  liabl«i 
I  and  for  which  no  adequate  causes  can  be  assigned. 


Abt.  IV.^On  the  Employment  of  Digiialia  in  Epilepsy. 
By  RoGEK  Wakkfielu  Scott,  Liverpool. 

»l  OHN  GiFFOuD  applied  for  atlvice  as  an  out-patient  of  the 
South  Dispensary  on  the  I2th  January  1825. 

He  is  about  9  years  of  age,  rather  tall  and  slender,  with  a 
fair  florid  complexion,  and  red  hair.  He  has  a  peculiar  wildr 
ness  of  expression,  with  slight  strabismus  of  the  right  eye,  buft' 
the  pupil  readily  contracts  on  the  application  of  light ;  hiS' 
head  is  proportionally  smaller  than  natural,  and  contracted, 
especially  at  the  forehead ;  the  left  side  of  his  body  is  weaker 
than  the  right ;  and  though  he  knows  his  own  name,  and  can 
answer  a  few  simple  questions,  his  mind  is  almost  idiotic. 

I  coUectod  the  following  particulars  of  the  history  of  hia 
complaint,  He  was  a  stout  healthy  child,  with  a  remarkably 
hfnaW.  head,  for  a  short  time  after  birth ;  but  his  head  soon  be- 
gan to  enlarge.  When  he  was  19  months  old  be  was  attack- 
ed with  (harrhcea,  which  his  grandmother  attempted  to  check 
by  giving  him  some  wine  and  water ;  but  in  five  minutes  after 
he  had  swallowed  it,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  hemiplegia 
of  the  left  side,  and  convulsions  of  the  right,  which  continued 
without  intermission  from  Wednesday  till  Saturday.  He  did 
not  speak  for  twelve  months  after  this  time,  nor  regain  the  use 
of  his  left  side  for  two  years.  His  head  continued  to  increase, 
and  became  very  large,  heavy,  and  broad  across  the  ferehead ; 
the  sutures  were  separated  for  two  fingets'-breadth,  and  ap- 
parently distended  by  fluid ;  his  faculties  were  much  im- 
paired ;  his  urine  was  small  in  quantity,  and  of  a  dark  colour. 
He  was  accustomed  to  drink  freely  of  cold  Wiitcr  ;  his  appetite 
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continued  good  throughout ;  and  he  had  no  repetition  of  the 
fit,  but  occasional  twitchings. 

He  continued  in  this  state  till  he  was  5  years  old,  when  he 
was  attacked  with  fits  of  epilepsy,  which  came  on  to  the  num- 
ber of  ten  or  twelve,  and  sometimes  twenty  every  day  for  four 
or  five  months  ;  they  were  generally  of  five  minutes  duration, 
with  intervals  of  one  or  two  hours ;  he  slept  much  after  them, 
and  was  most  liable  to  them  during  sleep,  or  between  sleeping 
and  waking.     About  this  time  also  the  strabismus  occurred. 

His  mother  at  this  period  procured  medical  advice,  and  on  the 
day  of  her  application  he  had  twenty-four  fits.  Medicine,  however, 
was  prescribed  for  him,  which,  in  a  short  time,  prevented  the 
attadrs,  and  they  did  not  return  for  nine  months,  though  the 
twitchings  continued.  The  size  of  his  head  now  began  to  dimi- 
nish, without  any  perceptible  increase  in  the  quantity  of  urine; 
but  the  perspiration  was  considerable,  especially  about  the  head. 

At  the  end  of  nine  months  the  fits  came  on  again,  and  he  had 
four  or  five  daily,  though  not  bo  severe  as  before.  After  they 
had  continued  for  a  week  or  two,  he  again  took  medicine,  which 
removed  them  for  eight  or  nine  months  longer,  when  they  re- 
curred for  the  third  time ;  and,  during  the  four  years  previoui  to 
bis  application  to  me,  he  had  never  passed  a  day  without  them. 
He  had  usually  sis  or  seven,  sometimes  ten  or  twelve.  They 
were  generally  preceded  by  twitchings,  but  sometimes  came  on 
without  any  indication.  They  were  excited  by  the  sbghtest 
causes,  such  as  fear,  anger,  fatigue,  crying,  and  even  a  cur- 
rent of  fresh  air  blowing  upon  his  face. 

He  has  been  under  the  care  of  several  medical  men.  He  has 
been  cupped ;  had  leeches  and  blisters  applied ;  and  taken  a  va- 
riety of  medicines.  1  also  tried  severaJ  different  means  with- 
out any  obvious  advantage.  He  tooknitrateof  silverfora  consi- 
derable time;  ammoniated  copper;  arsenical  liquor,  and  sulphate 
of  quinine ;  he  had  also  a  course  of  mercury,  and  daily  purgatives. 
Leeches  and  blisters  were  repeatedly  applied ;  and  an  issue  was 
established  and  kept  open  for  two  months.  But,  under  applica- 
tions of  this  nature,  his  mother  thinks  the  fits  were  more  fre- 
quent and  severe. 

I  then  prescribed  the  tincture  of  digitalis,  in  the  dose  of  six 
minims  three  times  a^day.  In  a  short  time  the  frequency 
and  duration  of  the  paroxysms  were  diminished ;  and,  by  gradu- 
ally increasing  the  quantity  to  twelve  drops,  they  altogether 
ceased;  and  he  continued  free  from  them  for  four  months, 
though  the  twitchings  did  not  entirely  cease. 

As  the  fits  had  not  occurred  for  so  long  a  time,  I  desired  his 
mother  to  discontinue  the  medicine,  and  take  him  into  the  coun- 
try, to  allow  him  to  run  about  freely ;  to  pay  attention  to  his 
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diet,  and  the  state  of  bis  bowels;  and  to  admiaiBter  a  cold  sliower- 
batli  every  morning.  His  general  health  seemed  to  improve 
under  this  regimen,  but  the  tits  returned.  Since  that  time  he 
has  been  occasionally  subject  to  them,  but  they  are  much  milder 
thau  they  formerly  were,  and  do  not  occur,  on  the  average, 
more  than  once  in  ten  days. 

His  face  becomes  red  before  the  attack,  then  purple,  and  af- 
terwards pale;  he  generally  sleeps,  and  sometimes  perspires. 
His  head  is  usually  drawn  to  the  left  side,  which  is  first  stiff, 
and  then  convulsed.  His  right  eye  appears  to  sink  in  its  socket, 
and  his  pulse  is  quick  and  irregular. 

As  his  mother  had  observed  that  violent  twitchings  generally 
came  on  immediately  before  the  accession  of  a  paroxysm,  or 
were  much  aggravated  if  they  already  existed,  she  was  induced 
to  administer  the  tincture  at  those  times,  as  being  more  likely 
to  prevent  the  attack,  and  she  accordingly  found  that  it  was  at- 
tended with  that  effect.  Instead  of  giving  him  any  definite  daily 
quantity,  she  now  regulates  the  dose,  and  time  of  its  exhibition, 
according  to  the  frequency  and  urgency  of  the  twitchings ; 
if  the  dose  be  sufficient,  it  scarcely  ever  fails  to  prevent  the  fit ; 
and  she  attributes  those  to  which  he  is  occasionally  subject  to 
her  not  venturing  to  give  it  in  a  quantity  sufficiently  large  to 
prevent  them,  which  she  feels  persuaded  it  would  otherwise  do. 
Sometimes  when  the  twitchings  have  been  unusually  severe,  she 
has  given  him  half  a  dessert-spoontid.  in  a  few  minutes  before 
they  have  ceased  and  that  upon  some  occasions  twice  in  the  same 
day ;   but  it  is  seldom  requisite  to  exhibit  it  so  largely. 

Slight  twitchings  frequently  occur,  but  do  not  create  any  un- 
easiness, as  it  is  "only  when  they  are  unusually  violent  that  she 
is  led  to  expect  an  attack,  and  her  usual  plan  is,  upon  these 
occasions,  to  give  him  a  tea-spoonfid  of  the  tincture  at  once. 

On  one  occasion,  not  long  after  he  commenced  taking  the 
digitalis,  he  got  the  bottle  which  contained  it  in  the  absence  of 
his  mother,  and  swallowed  the  whole  of  it,  which  might  be 
about  two  or  three  drachms.  It  very  sooa  produced  the  usual 
effects  of  an  over-dose,  vomiting,  fainting,  Sic.  which  were  re- 
moved by  opium  and  brandy.  He  had  two  severe  fits  at  the  time, 
and  his  mother  thinks  that  the  amendment  commenced  from  that 
period,  but  she  has  since  been  afraid  of  exhibiting  it  too  largely. 

If  the  twitchings  are  violent  towards  night,  she  observes 
that  he  has  frequently  an  attack  during  sleep,  or  immediately 
upon  awaking  in  the  morning,  and  this  she  has  found  to  be  pre- 
vented by  giving  a  tea-spoonful  at  bed-time.  Those  violent 
twitchings,  also,  which  generally  precede  an  attack,  sometimes 
come  on  in  the  morning,  when  she  likewise  administers  it  with 
the  same  eflect. 
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The  digitalis  has  no  other  obvious  effect  than  that  of  dimi- 
mshing  the  velocity  of  the  circulation,  and  removing  the  twitch- 
iDgs ;  nis  urine  is  not  more  copious  than  usual ;  his  appetite  is 
sood,  and  his  alvine  evacuations  are  natural  and  regular ;  he 
has  no  dulness  or  drowsiness,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  remark- 
ably lively  and  boisterous ;  he  sleeps  well,  and  does  not  start ; 
is  quick  in  hearing ;  has  no  intolerance  of  light ;  and  never  com- 
plams  of  headach ;  he  has  no  palpitations,  except  sometimes 
previous  to  a  fit.  His  pulse  is  rather  quick,  except  when  under 
the  influence  of  digitalis.  He  continues  to  grow,  and  his  friends 
think  that  there  is  an  evident  improvement  in  his  mental  fi^ 
culties. 

December  93. — He  has  very  seldom  attended  the  Dispen- 
sary of  late.  His  mother  has  been  from  home  for  some  time, 
and  he  has  been  left  under  the  charge  of  his  grandmother, 
who,  I  find,  has  omitted  the  medicine  altogether,  or  given  it 
very  sparingly  and  irregularly.  He  had  a  fit  a  few  days  ago, 
not  very  violent ;  he  has  had  them  more  frequently  lately,  two 
or  three  in  a  day,  once,  and  sometimes  twice  a-week.  His  ap- 
petite and  general  health  are  very  good,  and  his  pulse  is  about 
80,  regular  and  soft. 

Capt  git.  00,  tincturce  digitalis  ter  qtiotidie. 

Remarks. — In  the  case  of  Gifford,  I  was  led  to  suppose,  as 
well  from  his  previous  history,  as  the  absence  of  disordered  ac- 
tion in  other  parts,  that  the  immediate  cause  of  the  disease  ex- 
isted within  the  cranium ;  but  whether  it  arose  from  any  structu- 
ral change,  or  mere  irritability,  and  the  influence  of  habit,  I  could 
not  decidedly  judge.  I  therefore  tried  the  effects  of  those  medi- 
cines which  are  supposed  to  diminish  irritability,  to  give  tone  to 
the  system,  and  to  alter  the  nature  of  the  secretions.  When 
these  failed,  I  had  recourse  to  the  means  more  especially 
adapted  to  act  on  the  encephalon,  such  as  leeches,  blisters,  cup- 
ping, and  an  issue ;  but  they  appeared  only  to  aggravate  the  com- 
plaint. I  then  resolved  to  use  the  digitalis,  with  the  view  of 
diminishing  irritability  and  the  force  of  the  circulation,  the 
sudden  impetus  of  which  to  the  head  I  conceived  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  attacks ;  and  I  must  confess  that  its  effects  were 
much  greater  than  I  expected,  from  the  failure  of  the  depletory 
measures  which  I  had  previously  adopted.  I  dare  scarcely 
attempt  to  form  any  explanation  in  tliis  case,  as  I  am  ignorant 
of  the  nature  of  any  structural  changes  which  may  have  taken 
place,  and  which  are  rendered  more  probable  by  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  the  disease,  the  partial  strabismus,  and  the  idiotic 
state  of  mind  which  exist.  Yet  from  the  quickness  of  the 
pulse  in  general,  except  when  under  the  influence  of  the  di- 
gitalis, its  acceleration  previous  to  an  attack,  and  the  suffix^ 
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sion  of  the  fece  which  takes  place,  I  conceive  that  over-excite- 
ment of  the  arterial  system  is  a  principal  cause,  the  effect 
of  which  may  be  rendered  more  considerable  by  structural 
change,  or  peculiar  irritability  of  the  brain.  From  the  fre- 
quency of  its  occurrence  during  sleep,  and  the  state  between 
Eleeping  and  awaking,  venous  congestion,  which  is  apt  to  take 
place  at  those  periods,  seems  also  to  be  another  cause.  By 
Keeping  the  system  under  the  influence  of  digitalis,  the  chance 
of  over-excitement  may  be  lessened ;  or,  as  in  this  case,  by 
exhibiting  it  wlien  the  twitchings  become  violent,  which  appear 
to  indicate  the  commencement  of  over-excitement,  the  paroxysm 
may  be  prevented  or  mitigated.  If  the  paroxysms  are  occa- 
sioned by  either  of  these  states,  it  may  be  asked,  why  the  deple- 
tory measures  were  not  attended  with  better  success?  I  can 
only  answer  this  by  the  supposition,  that  the  plethora  does  not 
altogether  depend  upon  any  permanent  state  of  the  circulation, 
but  is  chiefly  owing  to  a  temporary  excitement,  which  may 
arise  in  an  irritable  habit,  &om  the  operation  of  causes  so  slight 
as  to  escape  observation,  combined  with  such  a  tension  (or 
tightness)  of  the  brain,  as  to  render  it  more  susceptible  of  their 
influence.  If,  however,  blood  were  abstracted  immediately 
upon  the  commencement  of  the  excitement,  it  is  probable  that 
it  might  prevent  the  accession  of  a  paroxysm ;  but  this  could 
not  be  often  repeated,  and  when  employed  in  the  intermediate 
time,  it  cannot  have  the  same  efl^ect,  since  the  state  which  it  is 
intended  to  remove  does  not  exist ;  and  venesection  used  al>- 
stractedly  only  tends  to  increase  plethora  and  irritability. 
This  will  also  hold  good  with  regard  to  issues  and  blisters, 
which,  however  they  might  subdue  a  permanent  plethora, 
will  not  have  much  influence  over  that  which  arises  from  tem- 
porary causes. 

That  the  digitalis  will  be  able  to  effect  a  permanent  cure  in 
this  case,  can  scarcely  be  expected,  as  it  is  probable  that  some 
organic  change  has  taken  place.  Yet  it  has  been  attended  with 
such  goodeffectSjeveninunfavourablecircumitanceE,  as  to  justify 
a  more  extensive  trial  of  its  power  in  this  disease.  It  not  only 
rendered  the  paroxysms  less  frequent  and  severe,  but  altogether 
prevented  their  occurrence  for  four  months,  though  they  had 
come  on  daily  for  four  years  previous  to  its  employment ;  and 
it  has  also,  for  some  time  at  least,  furnished  us  with  the  means 
of  generally  preventing  an  attack. 

In  diseases  which  may  arise  from  plethora  of  the  vessels 
of  the  brain,  or  any  temporary  increase  of  excitement,  whether 
produced  by  nervous  irritation  or  not,  I  am  persuaded  that 
digitalis  afl^brds  a  vahiable  auxiliary  remedy,  which  is  highly 
deseiving  the  attention  of  the  profession ;  and  I  would  reconi- 
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mend  a  more  extensive  trial  of  it  in  other  intractable  cases  of 
spasmodic  nature,  such  as  hysteria,  conyulsions,  tetanus,  and 
analogous  diseases. 

'  What  other  remedies  may  be  advantageously  combined  with 
it;  how  far  it  may  be  advisable  to  administer  a  considerable 
quantity  at  once,  with  the  view  of  preventing  a  paroxysm,  in 
cases  where  the  indications  of  its  approach  are  sufficiently  long 
continued  to  admit  of  its  exhibition ;  and  how  large  a  quantity 
may  be  safely  employed,  I  leave  to  the  experience  of  others  to 
determine.  Perhaps  a  much  larger  quantity  may  be  given  with 
impunity  than  has  hitherto  been  attempted,  since  its  power  may 
be  counteracted  by  the  increased  irritation  and  excitement,  as 
the  intoxicating  ^ects  of  opium,  alcohol,  and  other  narcotics, 
are  obviated  by  thef  existence  of  violent  spasmodic  action.  * 

Upon  submitting  these  remarks  to  the  perusal  of  my  friend 
Dr  Briggs,  he  rel^rred  to  a  case  somewhat  analogous,  which 
liad  occurred  during  his  Dispensary  practice,  and  which  strong- 
ly exemplifies  the  utility  of  digitalis,  even  in  a  small  quantity, 
in  a  peculiar  affection  of  the  sensorium,  accompanied  with  other 
marks  of  general  irritability.  The  report  with  which  he  favour- 
ed me,  I  give  in  his  own  words. 

**  April  29,  1807. — Thomas  Sutton,  aet.  18,  was  reported 
as  having  gonorrhoea,  but  prevented  from  attending  at  the  dis- 
pensaiT  by  palpitations  and  fits,  for  which  I  was  desired  to 
visit  him.  I  found  him  with  enormous  palpitation  of  the  heart 
and  carotids,  and  a  very  bloated  countenance,  while  the  lower 
extremities  appeared  to  be  insufficiently  nourished.  On  inquiry, 
the  fits  were  not  convulsions,  but  a  sudden  swimming  in  the 
head,  during  which  he  fell  down,  each  fit  lasting  about  four  or 
five  minutes;  and  in  this  manner  he  had  continued  to  be  attack- 
ed almost  every  hour  for  three  years  and  a  half.  He  was 
seized  suddenly  at  first  while  walking  in  the  street ;  had  had 
the  influenza  severely,  and  was  not  recovered  from  it.  His 
father  was  a  tailor,  and  it  was  intended  that  he  should  follow 
the  same  occupation ;  but  he  was  fit  for  very  little.  He  sat  al- 
most constantly  in  bed,  to  prevent  him  being  hurt  by  falling. 
Altogether  he  was  a  very  miserable  looking  object. 

I  merely  ordered  one  of  the  common  digitalis  pills  of  the 
Dispensary  (one-fourth  grain)  to  be  taken  four  times  a-day. 

*  In  the  20th  volume  of  the  London  Medical  Repontory,  No.  120,  there  is  a 
paper  by  Mr  Wansburgh  of  Fulham,  on  the  emjdoyment  of  digitalis  in  pulmonary 
aSctions,  in  which  cases  are  recorded  where  he  ventured  to  exhibit  it  to  an  amazing 
extent  [n  ftcute  pulmonary  inflammation  he  frequently  gave  from  45  to  60  drops 
for  a  dose  three  times  daily.  Miss  Clarke,  set  9,  of  a  delicate  habit,  took  120  gtts. 
in  one  day,  and  900  gtts.  in  the  course  of  twelve  days,  without  any  bad  effect.  He 
states,  that  there  are  certain  inflammatory  conditions  which  prevent  the  peculiar  opera^ 
tion  of  d^italis,  if  venesection  be  not  pievkmsly  adopted. 
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I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  ask  any  questioos  about  the 
gonorrhoea.  On  coming  away,  I  remember  remarking  to  my 
late  friend  Mr  Griffith  of  Holyhead,  who  was  then  my  clerk, 
that  one  would  hardly  suppose  such  an  object  to  be  in  the  way 
of  catching  such  a  complaint. 

May  8th. — His  motlier  came  to  inform  me  that  he  had 
been  much  better  since  he  began  with  the  pills  ;  that  he  took 
four  daily,  and  had  had  no  fits  for  a  week.  The  pain  in  the  head 
continued. 

15th. — Has  walked  from  Crosbie  Street  to  the  Dispensary, 
(half  a  mile ;)  has  not  walked  further  than  the  top  of  his  own 
Btreet  for  three  and  a  half  years  before ;  no  fits ;  still  vehement 
ghootiiig  pain  of  the  head,  with  palpitation.  The  discharge  from 
the  urethra  comes  on  with  a  gush,  generally  in  the  night,  during 
Bleep ;  it  appears  to  be  a  seminal  emission  ;  he  has  never  had 
.any  sexual  intercourse  in  his  life ;  has  been  using  the  injection 
[  gf  aulpk.  xitici,  and  every  time  of  using  it,  he  felt  a  thrilling  sen- 
sation in  the  crown  of  his  head.  Nose  generally  very  dry,  but 
about  once  in  three  weeks  has  a  copious  limpid  distdlation  for 
about  two  days ;  feels  heavier  while  it  is  flowing;  pulse  1S8, 
quite  regular.  His  head  has  been  very  frequently  blistered,  but 
not  witliin  t!ie  last  two  years.  Plas  taken  great  quantities  of 
medicine,  but  not  very  lately ;  he  had  taken  bark  largely  in  the 
latter  stages  of  the  influenza.  Never  found  any  thing  fif  so  much 
■service  as  the  pills. 

Capt.  pii.  wi.  indifs.  Fiat  VS.  ad  ^viU.  Ft.  fontk.  in 
nucha. 

19, — Has  been  much  affected  with  nausea  since  the  18th, 
which  began  three  hours  after  the  bleeding,  and  attributed  to 
it ;  no  vomiting ;  blood  not  bufl^  ;  palpitation  still  vehement ; 
pulse  110,  and  regular;  headach  ;  face  not  so  much  flushed ; 
takes  but  four  pills  daily.  Issue  not  set  till  yesterday.  Had  an 
emission  ou  the  night  of  the  ITth.  It  is  always  attended  with 
a  thrilling  sensation  of  the  second  toe  of  the  left  foot,  which 
continues  for  half  an  hour.  Bowels  habitually  costive,  but 
when  he  takes  an  aperient  it  operates  in  less  than  five  minutes. 

June  2d. — No  sickness ;  no  fits ;  pulse  86 ;  palpitation 
still  vehement ;  pain  and  heat  of  the  head ;  issue  healed ;  emis- 
sions almost  every  night;  affection  of  the  toe  and  bowels  as 
before. 

ft  Sulph.  magnes.  |i.  Aq.  Mentha:  pip.  %vni.  Capt.  5*- 
quotidie.    Continr.  Digitalis. 

"  June  9th. — No  fits ;  pulse  80 ;  pidsation  of  heart  and  caro- 
lida  less  vehement,  and  not  increased  by  walking  as  before; 
headach  stUl  severe.  The  salt  agrees  very  well,  producing 
one  evacuation  without  nausea,  which  every  other  medicine 
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which  he  has  taken  occasioned.  No  emissions  since  the  2d, 
but  that  was  attended  with  more  exquisite  pain.  — Pergt. 

23d. — No  fits ;  still  great  heat  and  pain  in  the  temples  and 
crown  of  the  head ;  one  emission  last  week,  less  in  quantity ;  has 
had  a  swelling  and  pain  in  the  right  instep,  which  is  rather 
abated,  but  still  painfiil. 

Qi  Aq.  puree  \vi.  Tinct.  Lavend.  ^88,  M,  Ft.  emb.  capiH 
applicanaa. 

July  14th. — Little  or  no  complaint  of  the  head ;  always 
better  when  taking  the  salt ;  uses  the  embrocation ;  pain  of  both 
insteps. 

August  4th. — His  mother  came ;  he  is  gone  to  work ;  can 
walk  better ;  inclined  to  costiveness. 

September  16th. — Is  able  to  walk  every  day,  and  without 
uneasiness.  No  pain  in  the  feet ;  no  emissions  for  three  weeks ; 
has  not  taken  any  medicine ;  head  very  well  when  the  bowels 
are  open,  but  generally  costive  when  he  does  not  take  the  salt. 
The  embrocation  always  causes  great  pain  and  sickness ;  palpi- 
tation much  abated;  pulse  100,  regular.— iZep^r.  Mag.  Stdph. 
necnon  Digitalis. 

1808,  March  15th. — Has  continued  free  from  fits  and 
emissions;  disposed  to  costiveness  and  headach  ;  pulse  120.—- 
Reptr.  med. 

April  19th. — By  mistake,  took  a  tea-cupful  of  solution  of 
lead  of  unknown  strength,  about  five  hours  ago,  instead  of 
the  salt ;  soon  discovered  his  error,  and  got  it  up  by  means  of 
the  infrision  of  chamomile ;  has  had  a  motion  since,  and  feels 
no  uneasiness ;  has  taken  the  salt  and  pills  regularly  ;  a  severe 
pain  over  the  bregma,  which  appears  open ;  is  able  to  work ; 
palpitation  very  discernible,  but  not  troublesome;  pulse  108; 
frequent  blotches  on  the  temples. — Appr.  temp,  hirud.  vi. 

cfune  17th. — Pain  at  top  of  head,  with  external  soreness 
continued ;  eyes  rather  bloodshot ;  pulse  84,  nearly  regular ; 
has  had  emissions  again  almost  every  morning ;  has  taken  the 
digitalis,  but  they  have  been  worse  since. — Emp.  lyttce  nuchcB. 

28th. — Pain  of  head  somewhat  relieved  by  the  blister,  but 
still  severe  through  the  temples,  with  occasional  eruption  of 
pimples ;  still  some  seminal  emissions  ;  costive,  though  he  takes 
the  salt. 

Haheat  pilul.  e  Calomel  gr.  Hi.  No.  vi,  ft  Inf.  Sennce 
^viii.  Fulv.  Jalap,  ^ij. 

1809,  November  3d. — No  emissions  since  he  got  the  last 
medicines — did  not  take  more  in  all  than  one  bottle  and  a  half; 
no  fits ;  pulsation  of  the  heart  still  vehement,  but  quite  regular, 
always  worst  when  lying  down;  is  not  much  incommoded 
by  it  when  walking  or  at  work ;  pulse  112 ;  no  pain  in  the 
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I  trms ;  Eometimes  he  has  a  rumbling  of  wind  in  the  bowels,  aud 
■is  relieved  by  passing  it;  sometimes  a  pain  at  top  of  the  head, 
but  generally  free  from  any  paia  in  the  head ;  much  beating 
in  both  ears  when  lying  down ;  no  paina  in  the  limbs ;  has 
taken  no  medicine  lately ;  was  bled  about  three  months  ago, 
and  felt  better  after  it ;  no  discharge  from  the  nose  now ;  al- 
ways feels  much  worse  ou  sitting  down  to  work  in  the  morning, 
after  he  has  been  drinking  ale ;  he  feels  as  if  the  seat  were 
loose  under  him, — VS.  ad  ^ij-  Repeir.  DigituUs. — It  is  not 
noted,  but  I  remember  his  telling  me,  that  he  had  the  same 
feeling  on  a  Monday  morning,  if  he  drank  but  a  pint  of  ale  with 
his  comrades  on  the  Saturday  night." 

(1  your  own  knowledge  of  Dispensary  practice,  you  can 
Oiake  duo  allowance  for  the  defective  state  of  these  notes.     I 
■nay  ftirlher  add,  that,  during  the  whole  eourse  of  my  connec- 
K'tion  with  public  charities,  I  never  met  with  anything  like  the 
I  indifference  and  thanklessncss  manifested  by  this  patient,  espe- 
jrially  from  the  time  that  he  was  able  to  go  to  work.     You  will 
vferceivc,  that,  from  that  date,  there  was  an  immediate  falling 
iSS,  BO  that  I  saw  him  but  six  times  afterwards  in  the  course  of 
bore  than  twb  years.     Between  the  two  last  reports,  there  is 
m  interval  of  more  than  sixteen  months ;  in  the  last  of  all, 
r  Biention  is  made  of  rather  a  remarkable  efFect  of  ale ;  and,  pro- 
[  bably  from  consciousness  that  he  neither  had  attended  to  my 
1  Sections  on  this  head,  nor  meant  to  do  so,  he  chose  to  avoid 
I  have  some  faint  recollection  that  he  onee  called  upon 
me  at  my  own  house,  after  I  had  resigned  my  office  at  the  Dis- 
pensary, which  was  not  till  more  than  a  year  afterwards  ;  but, 
from  that  time,  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  anything  of  him, 
HOT  do  I  know  wliether  he  is  ahve  oi  dead. 

Enough,  however,  appears  to  show  the  almost  magical  effect 
produced  by  a  very  small  quantity  of  digitalis,  two  grains  of 
which,  taken  in  the  course  of  two  days,  sufficed  so  entirely  to 
remove  the  fits,  or,  as  they  were  called,  swimmings  in  the  head, 
(from  which  he  had  seldom  been  an  hour  free  for  three  years  and 
a  half,  and  which  had  almost  incapacitated  him  for  everything,) 
that  he  never  had  another  so  long  as  I  knew  him  ;  and  this  must 
have  been  nearly  four  years.  It  should  be  remembered,  how. 
ever,  that  he  continued  to  take  the  pills  for  some  time,  how 
long,  or  how  regularly,  it  is  impossible  to  say  ;  but  in  the  re- 
ports repeated  mention  is  made  of  them,  and,  on  the  19th 
April,  at  the  end  of  nearly  a  year,  he  is  stated  to  have  "  been 
taking  the  pills  and  salt  regularly."— No  mention  is  made  of  his 
condition  during  the  night,  only  that  he  was  subject  to  noctur- 
nal emissions.  As  far  as  I  recollect,  his  nights,  even  while  he 
had  the  swimmings,  were  frilly  as  tranquil  as  might  be  expected. 
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Though  the  use  of  digitalis  was  in  this  case  followed  with 
manifest  benefit,  yet  I  have  met  with  no  similar  instance  of  the 
powers  of  this  drug.  The  most  prominent  symptom  when  I 
first  visited  him  was,  the  inordinate  action  of  tne  heart  and 
carotids ;  and  it  was  the  evidence  of  this  as  a  primary  afiection, 
that  led  me  to  think  of  digitalis.  But  though  I  have  since  tried 
it  repeatedly  in  less  equivocal  cases  of  affection  of  the  heart,  I 
cannot  say  that  I  have  ever  seen  any  decided  good  effect  from 
it  But  It  by  no  means  follows,  that,  because  the  practice  an- 
swered so  far  beyond  expectation,  the  theory  was  correct,  and 
I  now  suspect  that  it  was  not. 

In  the  mysterious  circle  which  connects  the  functions  of  the 
sensorium  with  those  of  other  viscera,  and  especially  of  the  heart, 
whereby  they  act  and  react  upon  each  other,  it  is  not  always 
practicable  to  distinguish  what  is  primary  and  what  is  seconda^. 
^ut,  in  the  present  case,  the  more  I  reflect  on  all  the  phenome- 
na, the  more  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  cause  of  causes  is 
to  be  referred  to  the  former. 

'  In  the  first  place,  it  was  upon  the  head,  rather  than  on  the 
heart,  that  the  most  immediate  and  striking  efiect  of  the  digi- 
talis was  manifested,  while  ultimately  the  inordinate  afiection  of 
the  heart  seemed  to  yield  even  more  readily  than  the  headach, 
just  as  might  have  been  expected  of  a  secondary  compared  with 
a  primary  affection.* 

*  The  effect  of  imtation  within  the  cranium  in  deranging  the  functions  of  the 
stomach,  is  fiuniliar  to  almost  every  practitioner  who  has  had  to  do  with  incipient  hy- 
drocephalus, or  a  fractured  skull,  or  even  a  severe  blow  on  the  hod.  But  it  may  not 
perhaps  be  so  generally  known  that  tartar  emetic  may  in  such  cases  not  only  prove 
generally  composing,  but  sit  easier  on  the  stomach  than  almost  any  other  medicine. 
This  is  experienced  in  a  case  which  occurred  to  my  friend  Mr  Worthington  and  my- 
self nearly  seventeen  years  ago.  A  boy  at  11  had  been  attacked  with  violent  pain 
in  the  head  and  vomiting,  about  a  week  before  I  saw  him.  These  symptoms  had 
become  less  urgent,  but  he  continued  drowsy  and  impatient  of  light,  with  his  eyelids 
somewhat  swollen,  calling  out  and  muttering  incoherently,  but  giving  rational  an- 
swers when  spoken  to ;  pulse  68 ;  appetite  craving.  (This  last  symptom  was  once 
pointed  out  to  me  as  characteristic  of  hydrocephadus.  I  had  before  that  noticed  it 
myself,  and  have  since  observed  it  repeatedly.)  He  had  had  a  blow  on  the  head  with 
a  brick  a  few  weeks  before,  but  had  not  complained  of  it  after  the  first  day  or  two. 
This,  however,  is  nothing  extraordinary.  Perhaps  blows  on  the  head  in  children  who 
are  predisposed  may  be  a  more  frequent  exciting  cause  of  hydrocephalus  than  is  sus- 
pected. He  was  leeched  and  blistered ;  had  large  and  repeated  doses  of  calomel, 
scammony,  &c.  and  it  is  remarkable  that  he  never  vomited  afler  the  powders ;  but 
the  most  mrgent  symptom  was  a  general  restlessness,  particularly  through  the  night, 
for  which,  on  the  fifth  day  of  my  attendance,  I  was  mduced  to  recommend  Infiu. 

SemuB  ^iv.  Ant.  TarU  gr,  ij.  Take  ^m.  (gr,  \)  every  two  hours,  and  continue  the  pow- 
ders. iUkks  efiect  was  surprising ;  when  I  called  at  noon  I  found  him  sleeping  calmly, 
and  he  had  slept  two  hours ;  pulse  96 ;  quite  r^ular.  He  had  taken  three  doses  of 
the  medicine,  and  it  sat  quite  easy.  From  this  time  he  continued  to  take  a  bottle,  or 
gr,  ij,  per  day,  without  its  once  making  him  in  the  least  sick,  till  the  ninth  day,  when 
he  vomited  three  times,  having  taken  the  medicine  each  time  about  half-an-hour  be- 
fore ;  it  was  then  suspended,  but  only  for  about  a  day.     In  the  report  for  the_i3th, 
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Again,  though  the  heart  and  carotids  were  the  parts  princi- 
pally afiected,  the  symptoins  of  increased  irritability  were  not 
connned  to  these.  This  may  be  inferred  from  the  vertiginous 
Bensations  on  sitting  down  to  work  on  a  Monday  morning,  oc- 
casioned by  a  moderate  quantity  of  ale  taken  on  the  Saturday 
evening, — from  the  periodical  gravedo, — the  pain  and  sickness 
caused  by  the  embrocation, — the  peculiarly  irritable  state  of  the 
bowels  when  any  purgative  operated  in  less  than  five  minutes, 
—but  most  of  all  from  the  seminal  emissions,  with  the  very 
wngular  affection  of  tlie  toe,  and  also  the  thrilling  sensation 
ixicasioned  in  the  head  by  the  injection.  Such  symptoms  natu- 
rally bring  to  mind  a  fact  mentioned  more  than  once,  that  per- 
sons have  been  attacked  with  epilepsy  during  the  act  of  coition  \ 
and,  indeed,  according  to  my  present  views,  the  wonder  is,  that 
this  case  did  not  terminate  in  epilepsy. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  cupping  was  never  ordered ;  but 
cupping  was  at  that  time  in  very  few  hands  in  Liverpool ;  and, 
indeed,  from  the  effect  of  eight  ounces  of  blood  taken  from  the 
arm,  there  was  no  great  encouragement  to  take  more.  At  any 
rate,  the  circumstance  of  so  little  blood  haring  been  abstracted, 
and  none  till  after  the  fits  had  been  cured,  leaves  less  doubt  as 
to  the  power  of  the  digitalis. 

But  whatever  analogy  subsists  between  this  case  and  yours, 
tiere  is  yet  a  very  strilang  difference  as  to  the  dose,  more  even 
than  as  to  the  whole  quantity  taken.  Though  Sutton  took  h  I 
0ood  deal  from  first  to  last,  it  was  by  the  first  two  grains  that" ' 
the  principal  impression  was  made.  In  your  case  also,  the  ' 
effect  of  the  first  doses  was  particularly  striking,  all  things  coit;  ' 
fldeied ;  but  in  the  one  the  dose  was  scarcely  at  all  increased,  , 
and  never  materially ;  whereas  in  the  other  it  was  pushed  to  • 
an  extent  that  would  lead  one  to  doubt  whether  the  tincture  was'  J 
well  prepared." 

.     Liverpool,  Dec.  23,  1825. 


IB  b^DDing  to  take  it,  I  <iDd  it  DaleJ,  "  has  nearly  fituEhed  the  eleventh  bM- 
never  sick  after  it."  But  here  it  was  £nallj  dlBCDntioued.  His  recovery  va» 
:1c,  but  very  sIqw  ;  bis  head  ehook  i  he  waa  iotpetuaus,  and  cried  ofleQ,  widi 
of  fatuity;  had  phli^moaB  io  his  head  and  liice;  but  these  m^R  ' 


perhaps  be  OHing  to  tlis  bUsters,  for  they  do  somstiaies  occastun  them  even  in  parti 
qtule  distant.  Quere,  Wliat  would  digitatui  have  done  in  ihii  case  ?  I  was  led  (a 
cmptaj  the  Isrtraleof  anlimonjr  from  liavingSibout  that  time  witnessed  its  (ranquitliziog 
power  in  furious  mania  ;  it  was  given  in  ooe-lialf-grain  doses  every  hour,  at  the  sup- 
gectioti  of  the  bile  t)r  Brandrcth  ;  and  in  tliis  way  he  took  eight  grains  per  ilay,  witB- 
out  the  least  sickness  for  many  days.   Illtiniiitely  indeed  it  lost  its  effect ;  but  at  first 
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Art.  V .^-^ObsenxUiana  on  the  Endemic  Feoer%  of  Spain. 

By  T.  Proudfoot,  M.  D.  KendaL 

J.  T  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  varieties  of  fever  observed  in 
Spain  are  more  nimierous  than  in  most  other  countries,  ^here 
die  fevers  of  the  northern  and  temperate  parts  of  Europe  are 
occasionally  seen  under  particular  circumstances,  merging  into 
these  ardent,  malignant,  and  ungovernable  forms  which  charac- 
terise the  worst  description  of  fevers  met  with  in  tropical  cli- 
mates. 

The  following  remarks  apply  more  particularly  to  fever,  as  it 
occurs  in  that  part  of  Spain  lying  along  the  Mediterranean 
shore.  My  object  has  been  to  state  simply  what  I  have  observed, 
chiefly  among  the  military,  and  sometimes  also  among  the  in- 
habitants ;  and  to  convey  a  notion  of  the  manner  in  which  these 
fevers,  by  imperceptible  degrees,  run  into  each  other.  I  trust 
the  obser\'ations  may  be  found  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  valu- 
able Journal. 

On  the  Spring  Endemic  Fever. 

The  months  of  February,  March,  April,  and  May,  were  ge- 
nerally the  most  healthy  in  the  whole  year,  and  noted  particu^ 
larly  as  producing  the  fewest  cases  of  continued  fever.  Vari- 
ous reasons  may  be  assigned  for  this,  such  as  the  moderate  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  comparative  purity  of  the 
air,  the  noxious  exhalations  not  yet  having  been  called  into  ex- 
istence, or  at  least  general  activity,  from  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
The  soldiers  having  been  well  fed,  clothed,  quartered  in  towns 
and  villages,  and  recovered  from  the  fatigues  of  the  previous 
campaign  ;  and  their  minds  elated  either  by  the  prospect  or 
aictuid  commencement  of  another  campaign,  were  less  liable  to 
b|^KH>me  a  prey  to  the  usual  causes  of  endemic  fever.  Nothing  tends 
so  much  to  ward  off  disease  as  the  ardour,  enthusiasm,  and  acti- 
vity generally  attendant  on  the  opening  of  a  campaign  ;  in  a 
very  few  instances,  when  carried  to  excess,  this  may  dso  prove 
the  cause  of  fever. 

The  cases  of  fever  that  occurred  about  this  period  were 
generally  of  thie  catarrhal  kind,  arising  from  exposure  to  cold, 
and  particularly,  when  combined  wim  moisture,  sudden  alter- 
nations of  temperature,  fatigue,  night  duty,  and  intemper- 
ance ;  in  short,  by  any  debilitating  cause  by  which  the  body 
was  rendered  more  liable  to  be  acted  on  by  cold,  always  the  pro- 
minent exciting  cause.  This  fever  very  frequently  commenced 
with  languor  and  lassitude,  soon  followed  by  cold  shivering,  head- 
ach,  pain  in  the  back  and  limbs,  thirst,  a  white  furred  tongue,  a 
strong,  hard,  sometimes  wiry,  and  frequent  pulse.  Occasionally 
it  made  its  approach  as  a  common  catarrh,  with  hoarseness, 
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dryness  of  the  nostrils,  from  suppressed  mucous  sectetioii ;  a 
dull  obtuse  paiu  in  the  forehead,  pain  and  rigidity  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  neck,  cough,  pain  or  etitch  in  the  side  or  hresst,  and 
difGcult  respiration.  Sometimes  the  first  symptoms  were  pain 
or  stitch  in  the  side  or  breast,  cough,  and  difficult  respiration, 
fiillowed.  by  headach,  pain  in  the  small  of  the  back,  general  un- 
easiness, quick  pulse,  and  other  symptoms  of  pyrexia.  The 
secretion  of  the  skin  was  interrupted,  and  a  pungent  hot  rough 
morbid  sensation  was  communicated  to  the  touch — the  calor 
mordax  of  the  older  physicians.  The  bowels  were  generally 
costive,  but,  except  under  particular  circumstances,  were  not 

,  prominently  affected  in  this  species  of  fever.  In  the  more  vio- 
fcnt  forms  of  the  disease,  when  remedies  could  only  be  partially 
used,  or  when  entirely  omitted  from  urgent  and  unavoidable 
dicumstanccs  at  the  outset  of  the  attack,  the  pectoral  symptoms 
iecame  more  urgently  marked  ;  for,  in  whatever  manner  the  fe- 

■  Tcr  began,  danger  was  to  be   apprehended  chiefly  6om  thi» 

Suice.     The  patient  began  to  expectorate  mucus  tinged  with 
Dod ;  occasionally  hemorrhagy  took  place  from  the  lungs.  The 
Csrotid  and  temporal  arteries  beat  violently ;  the  headach  also 
i  ^lecamo  more  severe,  accompanied  with  stupor,  delinum,  and  an 
I  injected  or  suffused  state  of  the  vessels  of  die  conjunctiva,  i^oi:^  ' 
[  xately  with  strabismus,  twitchings  of  the  muscles  of  the  ^ce^  1 
[  snd  a  total  neglect  and  unconcern  about  external  circumstances^ 
'  These  symptoms  occasionally  continued  for  a  day  or  two,  some^j 
,  times  longer.    When  the  patient  again  began  to  turn  his  atten^ 
T  lioa  to  objects  of  usual  interest,  the  skin  began  to  acquire  a  more  * 
j  natural  temperature,  andbydegrees  to  become  moist;  thethiis^  - 
1  ^piick  pulse,  delirium,  headach,  ,ind  other  symptoms  graduall<jr 
'  subsided ;  and  a  recover)-  of  strength  progressively,  though  ii^ 
such  cases  slowly,  took  place.    The  accession  of  delirium  some- 
times seemed  to  relieve  the  affection  of  the  chest ;  hut  that  b&l ' 
ing  relieved  by  remedial  measures,  the  complaint  in  the  chest 
sometimes  returned,  and  disappeared  only  with  the  general  fe-  ■ 
brile  affection. 

This  fever  seldom  proved  fatal,  unless  neglected  at  the  begin- 
ning, as  occasionally  unavoidably  happened  when  the  army  was 
on  a  march,  then  only  a  part  of  the  curative  process  could  be' ' 
carried  into  effect,  &om  want  of  proper  accommodation,  suitabl^ 
diet  and  remedies.     It  was  difficult  to  distinguish  this  disease^  ' 
from  pneumonia  in  some  instances,  but  the  pain  in  the  head, 
the  back,  and  the  limbs,  was  more  violent  than  in  an  attack  o^ 
pneumonia.    The  affection  of  the  chest  appeared  most  frcquen^  _■ 
If  as  a  sequence  of  the  febrile  affection,  and  was  also  less  vio- 
,  lent  ttian  in  a  genuine  attack  of  pneumonia.     Sometimes,  too, 
I  l}iough  very  seldom,  the  fever  recommenced  after  the  affection 
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of  the  chest  had  been  subdued,  and  ran  a  new,  independent, 
and  isolated  course.     Symptoms  of  pneumonia  also  occasionally 
appeared  after  the  febrile  symptoms  had  subsided.    This  fever 
dinered  likewise  from  pneumonia  in  other  respects,  in  being  at- 
tended with  greater  prostration  of  strength,  and  in  being  also 
less  amenable  to  blood-letting ;  the  disease  was  of  a  more  insidi- 
ous nature,  and  ran  a  more  defined  and  protracted  course ;  the 
pectoral  symptoms  in  general,  as  already  stated,  were  not  so 
violent  as  m  pneumonia.     Early  in  March  1813,  an  opportunity 
was  afforded  of  observing  this  kind  of  fever  prevailing  to  some 
extent,  by  a  movement  of  part  of  the  British  force,  with  a  view 
to  surprise  the  advance  of  the  French  army  stationed  at  Alcoy. 
A  strong  British  regiment,  with  an  It^ian  levy,  &c.  moved 
from  their  cantonments  on  the  5th  of  the  month,  and  marched 
by  a  circuitous  route  to  intercept  the  retreat  of  the  French, 
while  a  considerable  force  marched  on  the  following  day,  and 
bivouacked  part  of  the  night  on  a  ridge  of  hills  near  Tibi,  the 
first  range  on  leaving  the  Mediterranean  shore.     The  wind 
blew  from  the  north-east,  and  the  night  was  excessively  cold. 
To  all  it  was  the  first  night  of  bivouack  for  the  season ;  to 
many  for  the  first  time.     A  great  proportion  of  this  force  had 
long  served  in  the  Mediterranean ;  and  one  corps  (the  10th  re- 
giment) had  crossed  the  desert  from  India  to  Egypt  in  1800. 
After  several  days  field-service  of  a  very  harassing  nature,  the 
army  again  got  under  cover ;  but  there  was  soon  a  very  consi- 
derable increase  on  the  sick  list.     The  efiect  of  cold  in  produ- 
cing disease  in  difierent  constitutions,  in  men  similarly  clothed 
and  fed,  and  in  the  middle  period  of  life,  was  shown  in  a  very 
striking  manner.    The  most  prevalent  disease  was  the  catarrhal 
fever  here  alluded  to ;  the  most  unfavourable  cases  were  what 
would  have  been  reckoned  ^et^mo/^ia  typhodes  by  some  physi-^ 
cians.     Stitch  in  the  side,  or  difiuse  pain  in  the  chest,  cough, 
difficult  breathing,  a  rough  dry  skin,  a  hard  constrictive  pulse, 
costiveness,and,  as  the  disease  advanced  Jow  muttering  delirium, 
with  an  undefined  anxious  look,  dingy  hue,  and  hectic  sufiusion 
of  countenance,  were  the  prominent  symptoms.     In  those  lately 
arrived  from  England,  cases  of  pneumonia  were  not  unfrequent, 
and  in  hard  drinkers,  hepatitis  was  common.     The  Italians  were 
also  liable  to  catarrhal  fever  and  pectoral  complaints  ;  but  much 
more  to  attacks  of  ophthalmia  than  the  British.    The  old  soldiers 
of  the  10th  regiment,  who  had  served  in  India,  were  also  seized 
with  the  same  kind  of  fever,  and  afiection  of  the  chest.    But  in 
them  the  disease  was  frequently  accompanied  with  functional  or 
organic  derangement  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  and  that  again,  in 
many  instances,  with  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  as  evinced  by  symptoms 
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of  bilious  diarrh(«a,  or  dysentery,  as  well  as  by  examination 
tdXei  death.  In  hard  drinkers,  and  in  worn-out  constitutions, 
the  abdominal  viscera  were  always  more  affected  than  in  those 
of  Bound  constitution.  In  them,  too,  the  fever  more  generally 
flSBunied  a  worse  character.  The  reader  need  scarcely  be  re- 
minded, that  exposure  to  cold  easterly  winds,  under  such  cir- 
.  cumstances,  is  apt  to  bring  on  a  fit  of  ague  in  all  who  have  been 
■  exposed  to  marsh  miasmata,  and  particularly  in  such  as  have 
muttered  from  former  attacks  of  the  disease. 

It  appears,  then,  that  this  febrile  affection  occurred  at  the 
same  time  with  other  diseases  induced  by  cold,  as  catarrh,  pneu- 
monia, and  rheumatic  fever.  In  some  instances,  indeed,  it  was  at 
L  first  extremely  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  complaint  was 
B  case  of  catarrh,  an  inflammatory  affection  of  the  chest,  or  a  case 
L  of  continued  or  rheumatic  fever.  During  the  progress  of  the 
f  disease,  however,  something  generally  transpired  to  point  out  to 
which  genus  it  ought  to  be  referred.  These  diseases  also  seemed 
*  now  and  then  to  run  into  each  other  by  imperceptible  shades, 
'  and  appeared  under  various  degrees  of  intensity  and  combina- 
tion, inconsistent  with  the  plan  of  this  paper  to  describe.  The 
symptoms  of  pyrexia  would  occasionally  come  on,  and  continue 
for  a  few  days,  unaccompanied  by  local  affection.  These  were 
followed,  perhaps,  by  a  complaint  in  the  chest,  indicated  by 
cough,  difficult  breathing,  and  pain  in  the  side,  or  extended  all 
over  the  chest.  This  local  affection  would  yield  somewhat  to 
blood-letting,  which  indeed  could  seldom  be  dispensed  with ; 
yet  it  was  different  from  pneumonia,  and  declined  with  the  fever. 
Sometimes,  as  already  related,  the  pectoral  complaint  and  fe- 
brile affection  appeared  to  be  synchronous,  and  observed  the 
same  unyielding  law,  with  respect  to  blood-letting,  nmning  the 
usual  somewhat  definite  course  of  the  fever.  In  other  instances, 
an  apparently  pure  case  of  pneumonia,  that  yielded  readily  to 
the  simple  but  powerftil  remedies  of  ablution  of  the  surface  of  the 
body  with  warm  water  and  soap,  bleeding,  blistering,  a  cathartic, 
nitre,  and  barley-water,  would  some  time  afterwards  degenerate 
into  a  case  of  continued  fever ;  while  pure  cases  of  pneumonia 
at  the  same  time>  and  in  the  same  ward  of  the  hospital,  rarely 
did  so. 

The  morbid  appearances  observed  in  the  cases  that  terminat- 
ed fatally,  were  an  inflamed  state  of  the  p/fwracosfa^j's  and  ^/ew- 
ra  pulmonalin,  sometimes  with  partial  adhesions  of  these  mem- 
branes, but  more  frequently  with  an  effusion  of  lymph  or  serum 
into  the  chest.  In  a  few  instances  the  heart  was  found  affected, 
and  a  similar  effiision  filled  the  pericardium ;  and  sometimes 
there  were  both  partial  adhesion  and  effusion.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  fauces,  trachea,  and  bronchiEc  was  also  very  ge- 
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nerally  found  in  a  vascular  or  subinilamed  state,  covered  with 
patches  of  coagulable  lymph.  The  parenchymatous  substance  of 
the  limgs  was  not  imfrequently  loaded  with  blood,  or  in  a  state 
of  congestion,  as  it  has  been  termed.  More  rarely  it  was  in  a 
state  of  inflammation.  The  vessels  of  the  encephalon  generally 
exhibited  some  degree  of  excitement.  The  membranes  were 
often  crowded  with  turgid  vessels ;  but  the  substance  of  the  brain 
was  very  seldom  found  in  an  inflamed  state  at  this  time  of  the 
year ; — occasionally  gelatinous  or  serous  efiusions  between  the 
membranes,  and  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  were  observed. 
This  vascular  and  excited  state  of  the  encephalon  was  never  coiw 
spicuous,  except  when  preceded  by  an  inordinate  detennination 
of  blood  to  the  head,  accompanied  with  coma  and  delirium, 
often  referable  to  some  peculiarity  of  constitution,  such  as  an 
unusual  degree  of  plethora,  accompanied  with  a  large  head  and 
short  neck,— -or  when  the  fever  was  brought  on  by  intempe- 
rance. In  a  few  instances,  in  which  no  morbid  appearances 
whatever  could  be  detected  in  the  chest,  although  the  symptoms 
indicating  such  an  occurrence  had  been  prominent  from  the  com- 
mencement to  the  termination  of  the  fever,  the  affection  of  the 
lungs  was  then  deemed  functional,  dependent  on  disturbed  cir- 
culation, or  disease  in  the  brain.  Difficult  respiration  often 
arises,  too,  from  the  rapid  transmission  of  blood  through  the 
limgs,  and  from  partial  congestion,  leaving  no  traces  of  previous 
disease  after  death. 

The  treatment  of  this  fever  was  abimdantly  simple,  and, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  almost  always  successAil.  Our 
usual  method  of  proceeding  was  to  order  the  patient  into  a 
warm  bath ;  and  when  this  could  not  be  conveniently  accom- 
plished, the  whole  body  was  washed  with  warm  water  and  soap. 
It  does  not  appear  necessary  to  enter  into  the  medical  effects 
of  the  warm  bath  at  this  place,  particularly  {(s  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  allude  to  it  as  a  remedy  of  great  moment  in  a  dif- 
ferent species  of  fever,  of  a  far  less  tractable  nature.  British 
soldiers,  when  compared  with  foreigners,  are  as  remarkable  for 
their  appearance  of  cleanliness  on  parade  as  for  their  bravery 
in  the  field.  But,  unless  in  very  well-disciplined  corps,  or  when 
obliged  to  bathe  by  the  direction,  and  under  the  guidance  of 
their  officers,  which  is  sometimes  the  case  in  warm  climates,  it 
is  generally  expedient,  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness  and  comfort, 
as  well  as  for  the  successfrd  operation  of  future  remedies,  to 
order  purification  by  ablution  with  warm  water  and  soap  when- 
ever a  patient  is  admitted  into  hospital.  Trifling  as  this  may 
appear,  I  have  ofrener  than  once  had  to  regret  its  omission. 

If  the  general  symptoms  were  at  all  urgent,  or  if  there  was 
prominent  local  affection  in  the  chest,  head,  or  elsewhere,  blood 
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*as  taken  from  the  ann  i  mined  lately,  varying  the  quantity 
tram  one  to  three  pounds,  according  to  the  violence  of  the 
symptoms.  Twenty  or  twenty-four  ounces,  however,  were  very 
frequently  quite  sufficient  to  relieve  the  general  uneasiness, 
and  enable  us  to  save  the  patient  from  more  summary  proceed- 
ings, till  the  bowels  were  freely  opened  by  a  brisk  cathartic. 
The  amelioration  that  took  place  after  this  was  often  astonish- 
ing, even  in  cases  that,  from  tlie  severity  of  symptoms  on  first 
examination,  augured  a  very  serious  attack.  The  purgatives 
in  common  use,  given  in  such  doses  and  combinations  as  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  the  case  suggested,  were  found,  from 
considerable  experience,  to  be  the  most  efficient  in  the  cure  of 
this  species  of  fever,  as  well  as  in  all  acute  diseases.  Pretty  fiill 
doses  were  generally  given  at  the  commencement,  till  the  accu- 
mulated feces  were  completely  discharged,  and  continued  till  the 
dejections  assumed  a  more  healthy  appearance ;  for  it  rarely  hap- 
pens during  the  course  of  fever  that  we  find  the  evacuations  per- 
fectly natural.  Twenty  grains  of  the  powder  of  jalap,  or  rhu- 
barb, with  five  or  sis  grains  of  the  submuriate  of  mercury,  two 
scruples  or  a  drachm  of  the  compound  powder  of  Jalap,  an 
ounce  of  any  of  the  purgative  neutral  salts  alone,  or  a  smaller 
quantity  combined  with  intusion  of  senna,  or  castor  oil,  as 
Wie  particular  condition  of  the  case  seemed  to  require,  were 
^e  means  in  ordinary  use;  and  sometimes  such  purgatives 
as  necessity  or  convenience  dictated  were  employed.  On  a 
inarch  we  were  frequently  obliged  to  give  purgative  pills,  such 
as  the  Pil.  Coloeynth.  Comp.,  the  Pil.  Gambog.  Comp.,  the 
Pil.  Aloes  cum  Myrrha,  SiC.  A  regimental  surgeon  of  my 
acquaintance,  of  great  experience,  was  very  partial  to  tartar 
emetic  aa  a  remedy  in  this  fever.  From  its  small  bulk  it  was 
easily  carried ;  and  he  maintained,  that,  by  the  lancet  and  it,  he 
.could  accomplish  almost  every  thing  that  was  to  be  expected 
from  medicine,  regulating  the  dose  so  that  it  might  prove 
emetic,  cathartic,  sudoriiic,  diaphoretic,  or  expectorant,  as  par.- 
ticular  circumstances  seemed  to  require.  He  occasionally  also 
used  it  externally  as  an  epispastic  or  irritant  with  much  advan- 
tage. It  is,  however,  sometimeB  a  rough  and  uncertain  medi- 
rine,  and  I  never  was  very  partial  to  its  use. 

The  plan  of  treatment  varied,  of  course,  not  only  according 
to  the  peculiarities  of  the  case,  but  likewise  with  regard  to  the 
contingent  circumstances  of  being  on  march,  in  camp,  or  near  an 
hospital,  and  also  according  to  the  time  of  day  at  which  t))e  pa- 
dent  applied  for  relief.  It  in  the  afternoon  or  evening,  unless 
there  seemed  some  particular  reason  for  the  immediate  exhibition 
of  purgatives,  they  were  generally  given  in  such  doses  as  not  tu 
disturb  the  patient  during  the  night.     To  answer  this  indica. 
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tion,  two  or  three  grains  of  submiuiate  of  mercury,  with  an 
eqaal  quantity  of  antimonial  powder,  given  at  bed-time,  succeed- 
ed by  a  saline  purge  on  the  following  morning,  seldom  failed 
after  bleeding  to  break  the  force  of  the  fever,  and  was  a  favourite 
mode  of  procedure.  After  the  bowels  had  been  freely  opened 
during  the  day,  nothing  tended  so  eminently  to  relieve  the 
symptoms  as  an  anodyne  in  combination  with  some  diaphoretic 
medicine,  such  as  one  grain  of  opium  made  into  a  pill,  with 
two  grains  of  calomel,  and  two  of  James'^s  powder,  or  the  ex- 
tract of  hyoscyamus  or  hemlock  with  the  same,  and  with  squill, 
or  ipecacuanha,  when  the  lungs  were  very  seriously  affected, 
and  opium  was  supposed  to  check  expectoration,  or  constipate 
and  vitiate  the  secretion  from  the  bowels.  A  solution  of  the 
nitrate  of  potass,  or  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  with  tincture  of  hyo- 
scyamus, or  laudanum,  or  Dover'^s  powder,  with  other  remedies  of 
this  description,  which  it  is  quite  unnecessary  particularly  to 
specify,  appeared  often  to  be  eminently  useftil. 

The  human  body  is  naturally  subject  to  periodic  movement, 
and  manifestly  intended  for  motion  and  rest,  alternate  expendi- 
ture and  reaccumulation  of  power  or  energy.  •  Of  this  principle 
advantage  may  often  be  taken  in  the  cure  of  disease  with 

great  benefit  to  the  patient.  After  the  inordinate  febrile  action 
ad  been  partly  subdued  by  blood-letting  or  purging,  or  by  both, 
by  which  the  active  powers  of  the  system  had  been  somewhat 
expended,  a  combination  of  the  kind  alluded  to  not  only  pro- 
cured rest,  but,  by  its  anodyne,  stimulant,  and  diaphoretic  ef- 
fects conjoined,  quieted  the  nervous  system,  soothed  for  a  time 
all  the  morbid  feelings  of  the  patient,  relaxed  the  texture  of  the 
cutaneous  surface,  and  restored  its  perspirable  ftmction, — a  cir- 
cumstance of  incalculable  importance,  by  relieving  and  taking 
off  the  blood  from  the  internal  and  vital  organs,  and  thereby 
tended  to  interrupt  and  subvert  the  morbid  process  set  on  foot 
by  the  fever.  The  ambiguous  effect  of  opium  at  the  com- 
mencement of  fever  has  often  been  the  subject  of  comment 
and  remark ;  and  it  is  not  till  after,  a  certain  preparation  of  the 
patient  by  partial  restoration  of  the  function  of  the  bowels  and 
skin,  that  we  dare  venture  on  its  use.  Before  this  opium  seldom 
fails  to  constipate  the  bowels,  increase  the  heat,  thirst,  and 
general  febrile  action,  and,  in  place  of  quieting,  generally  aggra- 
vates all  the  feelings  of  uneasiness. 

Anodyne  remedies  were  therefore  never  employed  except  after 
previous  preparation  of  the  subject,  and  in  combination  with 
other  medicines.  Some  purgative  was  generally  repeated  on 
the  following  morning,  and  blood-letting  and  blistering,  if  either 
the  general  febrile  or  pectoral  symptoms  seemed  to  require  such 
measures.    The  liquor  ammon.  acetat,^  a  solution  of  the  nitrate 
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of  potass,  or  some  gentle  diaphoretic,  with  low  diet,  and  the 
aid  of  an  aperient  every  morning,  or  every  other  morning,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  were  now  very  generally  all  that  was 
necessary  to  bring  the  fever  to  a  favourable  termination.  In 
some  cases  the  fever  was  cut  short  by  this  treatment,  and  the 
patient  was  at  his  duty  in  a  few  days.  In  other  instances,  the 
fever  seemed  suspended  by  the  bleeding  for  some  time,  and  re- 
commenced with  or  without  the  pectoral  symptoms,  but  often 
without  them,  or  any  other  local  affection,  apparently  from  the 
inflammatory  diathesis  having  been  removed  by  the  patient 
having  been  bled,  kept  upon  low  diet,  and  shielded  from  the 
external  atmosphere.  In  a  majority  of  cases  the  patients  were 
convalescent  about  the  end  of  the  first,  or  in  the  second,  week 
from  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  and  the  fever  was  rarely 
protracted  to  the  third  week,  when  suitable  remedies  could  be 
employed. 

Ifemorrhagy  from  the  lungs  was  treated  in  the  usual  way, 
by  bleeding  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms ;  but  it 
generally  yielded  to  blistering,  cold  acidulated  drinks,  and  digi- 
talis. Sometimes  we  used  superacetate  of  lead  made  into  a 
pill,  with  some  of  the  anodyne  extracts. 

There  was  a  variety  of  this  fever,  which  occurred  chiefly  in 
^^    Buch  SB  had  undergone  repeated  courses  of  mercury,  were  of 
^^L  irregular  habits,  or  who  had  resided  long  in  warm  climates. 
^^M   lo  the  symptoms  of  pyrexia  and  pectoral  affection  were  added 
^^^_  soreness  or  pain  in  the  abdomen,  and  sometimes  nausea  and 
vomiting,  at  first  with  irregular  action  in  the  bowels,  which 
soon  ended  in  diarrhcea.     The  dejections  were  sometimes  mu- 
cous, slimy,  bilious,  or  bloody.     On  dissection,  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  liowels,  particularly  the  small  intestines,  was 
found  of  a  dusky  red  mottled  appearance,  and  sometimes  small 
ulcers  were  observed,  particularly  near  the  termination  of  the 
ileum.     Leeches,  the  warm  bath,  blisters,  castor  oil,  or  a  solu.^ 
tion  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  as  purgatives  in   the  morning, 
with  a  pill  twice  ot  thrice  a-day,  containing  calomel,  ipecacu- 
anha, and  a  small  ijuantity  of  opium,  or  the  blue  pill,  with 
James's  powder,  were  the  remedies  chiefly  trusted  to  during 
the  active  stage  of  the  complaint,  and  light  tonics  and  astrin- 
gents towards  the  termination.      Small  doses  of  sulphate  of 
arinc,  with  camphor,  were  tbund  very  useful. 

^^^K  On  the  Svmmer  Endemic  Fever. 

^^^E  In  every  country  fever  is  found  to  vary  considerably,  accord- 
^^^^Og  to  the  season  at  which  it  may  occur.  In  Spain  fever  varies 
^^r^ot  only  according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  but  there  is  also 
^^■iWaisiderable  diversity  in  the  fevers  of  any  particular  season 
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one  year  firom  that  of  another,  often  apparently  referable  to  the 
indefinite  commencement  of  either  cold  or  hot  weather,  and 
particularly  to  combinations  of  cold  or  heat  with  moisture,  and 
sometimes  altogether  unaccountable,  as  in  case  of  epidemic  in- 
fluences. This  observation  is  not  peculiarly  applicable  to  Spain. 
But  from  the  frequency  and  violence  of  fever  in  that  country, 
from  the  disproportionate  cold  of  the  winter  and  spring,  when 
compared  with  the  tropical  heat  of  the  summer  and  autumnal 
months, — the  shades  of  fever  are  more  prominently  marked  than 
in  most  other  countries.  No  particular  time  can  be  specified, 
therefore,  at  which  the  vernal  fever,  accompanied  with  promi- 
nent affection  in  the  chest,  such  as  has  already  been  described, 
can  be  said  entirely  to  cease.  It  was  most  prevalent  in  Febru- 
ary and  March,  gradually  disappearing  and  merging  into  syno- 
cha,  brain,  inflammatory,  or  summer  fever,  in  almost  every  sub- 
sequent attack,  as  the  warm  weather  advanced  in  April  and 
May.  In  these  months  the  spring  fever  very  generally  disap- 
peared, unless  in  those  peculiarly  predisposed  to  the  load  affec- 
tion, with  which  it  was  usually  accompanied  ;  as,  for  instance^ 
in  tall  delicate  young  men,  of  consumptive  stock,  with  narrow 
ill-formed  chests. 

As  to  local  affection,  much  also  depended  on  the  kind  of  ser- 
vices in  which  the  soldiers  were  engaged,  and  particular  periods 
of  exposure.  Thus,  during  the  months  of  April  and  May,  those 
on  sentry,  or  piquet,  or  who  had  marched  or  bivouacked  during 
the  night,  were  most  liable  to  have  the  catarrhal  or  spring  fever, 
accompanied  with  pulmonary  symptoms ;  while  those  attacked 
after  exposure  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  at  the  same  time  of  the  year, 
when  on  similar  services,  or  on  drill  for  several  hours,  general- 
ly laboured  under  the  brain  or  summer  fevers.  In  May  or 
June,  then,  according  to  the  heat  of  the  weather,  and  other 
adventitious  circumstances,  the  character  of  the  fever  had  ge- 
nerally changed.  The  first  and  mildest  form  of  this  inflam- 
matory fever  differed  little  from  a  smart  attack  of  fever  occur- 
ring in  the  heat  of  summer  in  this  country,  except  that  the  in- 
vasion was  more  sudden,  and  convalescence  even  more  rapid, 
than  after  an  attack  of  synocha  in  Britain.  The  neutralizing 
effects  of  the  temperature  of  the  months  of  April  and  May  fre- 
quently diminished  the  number  of  febrile  cases ;  but,  as  the  hot 
weather  came  on,  the  increase  was  sometimes  astonishingly 
great.  This  often  arose  from  the  great  number  of  individuals 
exposed  at  the  same  time  to  the  immediate  exciting  causes, — 
such  as  insolation,  violent  exercise,  and  intoxication. 

The  invasion  of  this  fever  was  generally  sudden,  and  the  symp- 
toms violent  from  the  onset.  Languor  and  lassitude,  at  once  un- 
accountable, were  soon  followed  by  violent  shivering,  alternating 

11 
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rapidly  with  flushings  of  heat,  and  severe  pain  in  the  head, 
back,  and  loins.  The  flushings  of  heat  quickly  settled  into  an 
intensely  hot,  burning,  arid,  and  constricted  state  of  the  surface 
of  the  body,  accompanied  with  a  white  furred  tongue,  un- 
quenchable thirst,  nausea,  and  vomiting,  at  flrst  of  the  contents 
of  the  stomach,  then  of  bilious  matter,  and  a  Btrong,  hard,  and 
frequent  pulse.  In  other  instances,  the  fever  began  with  vio- 
lent headach,  unaccompanied  with  any  very  perceptible  cold 
stage,  but  rapidly  followed  by  the  other  symptoms,  though  not 
always  in  the  same  train  of  succession. 
But,  in  whatever  way  the  fever  commenced,  the  violence  and 
rapidity  of  succession  of  the  symptoms,  with  the  constant  and  in- 
variable aifection  of  the  brain,  were  always  the  prominent  and 
characteristic  features  of  this  disease.  As  the  fever  advanced, 
the  symptoms  became  more  violent  ^  the  pain,  at  iirat  perhaps  con- 
fined to  the  bottom  of  the  eyes  and  forehead,  became  more  diffiise, 
intense,  and  deeply  seated ;  sometimes,  too,  it  was  compared  by 
the  patient  as  if  arisingfrom  an  iron  hoop  bound  tightly  round  the 
head ;  flushing  of  the  countenance  became  also  more  manifest,  ac- 
companied often  with  giddiness,  dimness  of  sight,  distension  of 
the  eye-balls,  intolerance  of  light  and  sound,  violent  beating  of 
the  carotid  and  temporal  arteries ;  no  amelioration  in  the  state  of 
the  skin ;  the  tongue  often  became  coated  with  a  dirty-brown  or 
black  fiir ;  and  repeated  and  most  distressing  efforts  to  vomit 
took  place.  The  bowels  were  generally  not  easily  moved,  and 
occasionally  remained  obstinately  costive.  Respiration,  at  first 
impeded,  became  slow,  laborious,  and  then  stertorous.  The 
pulse,  before  strong  and  frequent,  became  weak,  quick,  and  ir- 
regular. At  length  delirium,  with  trembling  of  the  hands,  dila- 
tation of  the  pupils,  and  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyes,  oc- 
casioning strabismus,  took  place.  The  urine,  secreted  in  small 
quantity,  and  high  coloured  from  the  commencement,  had  now 
generally  become  retained ;  and  the  patient  expired  in  a  coma- 

■  tose  state,  and  sometimes  in  a  lit  of  convulsion. 
This  fever  occasionally  proved  fatal  in  a  few  days,  some- 
times on  the  second  or  third  day,  in  spile  of  every  effort  that 
could  be  used  to  stem  its  violence ;  but  generally  the  disease 
ran  a  temperate  course,  or,  at  least,  was  quickly  and  conspicu- 
ously amenable  to  the  use  of  decisive  remedies ;  and  convales- 
cence was  usually  rapid  and  complete,  except  when  the  fever 
seemed  to  terminate  by  effusion  in  the  brain.  When  the  more 
violent  symptoms  suddenly  subsided,  lingering  convalescence, 
often  accompanied  with  a  certain  degree  of  imbecility  of  mind, 
and  weakness  or  paralysis  of  the  lower  estremities,  appeared  to 
denote  this  unfavourable  termination.  This  in  the  seasoning 
fever  to  which  all  strangers  from  cold  or  temperate  climates 
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are  peculiarly  liable  on  their  arrival  in  warm  latitudes ;  and^ 
unless  its  purely  inflammatory  character  is  vitiated  by  noxious 
exhalations  firom  the  soil,  or  by  something  adventitious,  ap- 
pears precisely  similar,  it  is  believed,  in  all  tropical  countries. 
Synocha  is  generally  the  fever  produced  by  exposure  to  intense 
solar  heat ;  but  idiosyncrasy  may,  in  various  ways,  change  its 
symptoms,  and  frequently  confers  on  them  what  is  called  a  bilious 
character.  But,  if  the  individual  is  also  acted  on  by  noxious 
emanations  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  character  of  the 
seasoning  fever  may  be  farther  changed  into  intermittent,  re- 
mittent, or  concentrated  continued  yellow  fever.  By  seasoning 
fever  is  usuaUy  understood  an  attack  of  yellow  fever ;  but  this 
notion  is  partly  erroneous.  If  what  I  have  stated  is  correct,  it 
is  only  occasionally  the  seasoning  fever. 

In  Spain,  young  men  lately  amved  from  Britain,  of  the  san- 
guine temperament,  and  in  the  very  highest  possible  state -of 
health,  when  seized  with  this  fever  showed  it  in  its  most  ex- 
quisite form.  Their  liability  to  seizure  appeared  often  augmented 
by  the  sudden  change  in  diet,  as  well  as  by  exposure  to  an  un- 
usual degree  of  atmospherical  heat.  It  often  happened  that 
they  arrived  in  Spain  after  having  been  only  a  few  weeks  in  the 
service.  As  they  had  been  accustomed  at  home  to  live  chiefly 
on  a  comparatively  unstimulating  milk  and  farinaceous  diet,  when 
obliged  to  subsist  principally  on  animal  food  without  vegetables, 
after  living  entirely  on  salt  meat  and  dry  biscuit,  and  at  the 
same  time  using  bad  wine,  or  €igicardiSnte^*—^n  ardent  spirit 
of  the  country,  they  were  more  liable  to  sufler  from  other  causes 
of  disease. 

*  When  those  accustomed  to  the  climate  and  diet  were  seized 
with  this  fever,  in  them  it  could  generally  be  traced  to  violent 
exercise  under  the  powerftil  heat  of  the  sun,  or  to  intoxication. 
After  a  long  and  fatiguing  march  during  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
and  exposure  to  heavy  dews  during  the  following  night,  spent 
in  bivouac,  and  perhaps  with  many  an  intemperate  use  of  ar- 
dent  spirit,  it  was  not  unusual,  in  a  corps  of  eight  hundred  or  a 
thousand  men,  to  have  fifteen  or  twenty  fresh  cases  of  fever  for 
several  successive  days.  Fortunately,  however,  as  already  stat- 
ed, the  treatment  was  not  more  simple,  and  generally  eflicacious, 
than  the  convalescence  was  rapid  and  complete. 

The  cases  that  terminated  fatally,  on  examination  almost  in- 
variably exhibited  unequivocal  signs  of  vascular  excitement  in 
the  encephalon  ;  even  a  ftilness  or  pufiiness  was  now  and  then 
observed  in  the  integuments  of  the  head,  particularly  along  the 
course  of  the  temporal  arteries  ;  and  within  the  scull  coagulable 

*  Aguardiente  (ardent  water)  signifies  brandy ;  but  those  who  have  only  seen 
French  brandy  would  form  a  very  erroneous  notion  of  this  deleterious  spirit 
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lympli  was  not  iinirequently  found  aluiig  the  tract  of  the  medi-  - 
al  meningeai  artery.  The  suporior  loDgitiidinal  sinus,  and 
veins  leading  into  it,  as  well  as  all  the  veseela  of  the  brain,  were 
generally  at  least  in  a  turgid,  if  not  subinHamed,  state.  A  serous 
or  gelatinous  fluid  was  often  found  to  have  been  deposited  be- 
tween the  dvra  mater  and  tunica  arachnoidea,  as  also  between 
the  latter  and  the  pia  maler.  The  tunica  arachnoidea  often 
appeared  of  an  opaline  colour,  opaque  and  thtckened.  The  pia 
mater  was  not  unfrequently  crowded  with  turgid  blood- vessels. 
Serum  was  generally  found  in  unusual  quantity  in  the  ventri- 
cles of  the  brain.  Portions  of  the  substance  of  the  brain  were 
Bometimes  considered  firmer  than  ordinary,  but  it  exhibited  very 
rarely  any  marks  of  disease,  though,  on  making  a  transverse 
section  of  its  hemispheres,  a  few  more  drops  of  blood  oozed  out 
than  in  those  who  died  from  disease,  where  no  unusual  deter- 
mination of  blood  to  tlie  head  had  taken  place.  The  vessels  on 
the  base  of  the  brain  ftequently  showed  manifest  signs  of  in- 
flammation. I  have  seen  death  take  place,  however,  preceded 
by  unequivocal  symptoms  of  determination  of  blood  to  the  head, 
and  attended  by  delirium  and  coma,  when  no  morbid  appear- 
ance whatever  could  be  detected  in  any  internal  organ.  It  ie 
not  improbable  that  death  took  place  troia  distension  in  such 
cases,  which  disappeared  after  death,  from  the  position  of  the 
body,  ftom  general  exhaustion,  or  fi-om  a  state  of  the  brain 
■and  nerves,  not  easily  explained.  Nevertheless,  this  was  very 
unusual,  and  not  without  a  suspicion  of  some  latent  deception  : 
^  it  occurred  sometimes  from  want  of  experience  on  the  part  of 
fa  the  examinator  doubtless,  but  much  more  frequently  from  want 
H  ef  Eutlicient  attention.  I  have  seen  one  skilled  in  morbid  ana- 
■  tomy,  too,  neglect,  at  the  commencement  of  the  dissection,  slight- 
er relics  of  disease,  which  be  afterwards  seized  upon  with  avi- 
dity, when  nothing  more  tangible  could  be  discovered.  When 
the  fever  was  produced  by  intemperance,  or  accompanied  by 
nausea  and  inordinate  efforts  to  vomit,  the  vessels  on  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  stomach,  particularly  at  the  cardiac  ori- 
fice, were  found  more  numerous  and  distended  than  usual ;  the 
viscera  of  the  abdomen  and  thorax  were  generally  sound. 

There  is  scarcely  any  acute  disease  where  the  resources  of 

the  heating  art  are  more  eminently  and  conspicuously  shown 

than  in  this — not  even  in  pneumonia ;  but  there  is  no  other  febrile 

disease  that  so  absolutely  and  imperiously  requires  that  what  is  to 

be  done  should  be  done  well,  and  quickly.     So  controllable  is 

this  species  of  fever,  that  it  seemed  as  if  all  that  ivas  wanting 

K>,  to  insure  almost  universal  success  were,  that  we  possessed  the 

Ih  convenience  and  power  of  carrying  into  effect  the  powerful  re- 

H  Boiirc«s  of  which  our  art  enabled  us  to  avail  ourselves.     It  is 
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not  more  lamentable  than  obvious,  however,  that  the  natme  of 
military  service  in  the  field  not  unfrequentlv  rendered  this  im« 
possible ;  and  although  it  is  well  known  that  the  seal  of  the 
medical  officers  generally  could  not  be  surpassed,  and  the  deaths 
from  this  fever  were  comparatively  few,  yet,  from  causes  al- 
together insurmountable,  too  many  opportunities  were  afiorded 
of  ascertaining  the  efiects  of  the  fever  by  examination  after 
death.* 

The  slighter  cases  of  this  fever  yielded  to  cold  afiusion,  the 
immediate  exhibition  of  a  purgative  as  soon  as  the  patient  ap- 
plied for  relief,  which  was  repeated  early  every  morning,  so  as 
to  produce  four  or  five  motions.  During  the  day  saline  or  an- 
timonial  diaphoretics  were  given,  aided,  of  course,  by  low  diet 
and  repose.  Sometimes  cold  acidulated  drinks  and  refrigerants 
were  given  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  saline  or  antimo- 
nial  diaphoretics  at  bed-time.  But  unless  the  medical  attend- 
ant had  an  opportunity  of  strictly  watching  the  progress  of  the 
complaint,  almost  from  hour  to  hour,  or  was  well  assured  of 
the  comparative  mildness  of  the  attack,  this  was  an  unsafe  mode 
of  procedure.  Blood-letting  was  therefore  resorted  to  at 
once,  in  the  majority  of  instances ;  and  subsequent  events  ge- 
nerally proved  not  only  the  propriety,  but  the  indispen- 
sable necessity  of  the  measure.     The  quantity  of  blood  drawn 


*  Take  as  an  example  of  what  was  not  unfrequently  met  with,  the  case  of  a  young 
medical  officer  of  great  aseal,  who  had  conducted  many  cases  of  this  kind  of  fever  to 
a  fiiTOurable  termination,  and  who  had  nearly  fallen  a  victim  to  it  himself,  by  a 
combination  of  fortuitous  circumstances  to  which  military  life  is  particularly  expos- 
ed. He  rode  in  rear  of  the  regiment  to  which  he  belonged  during  the  whole 
day,  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  ;  (the  temperature  in  the  shade  by  Fahrenheit's 
thennometer,  perhaps,  upwards  of  ninety  degrees ;)  and,  after  affording  professional 
assistance  to  Uie  sick,  bivouacked  during  the  night,  exposed  to  heavy  dews,  and  march, 
ed  again  on  the  following  hot  day.  On  the  evening  parade  he  was  seized  with  vio- 
lent headach  and  vomiting.  He  was  bled,  had  the  cold  affusion  and  purgatives ;  bis 
head  was  shai^  and  blistered ;  and  in  a  few  days  he  was  convalescent.  The  army  was 
about  to  retire,  and  the  town  was  likely  to  be  immediately  occupied  by  the  French. 
He  was  obliged,  therefore,  either  to  be  removed,  or  run  the  chance  of  fidling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he  decided  on  being 
removed,  and  got  a  b^  prepared  in  a  covered  waggon  ;  but  after  travelling  a  few 
miles,  such  was  the  confusion  during  the  retreat  by  the  breaking  down  of  commis- 
sariat carts,  blocking  up  the  road,  and  the  intolerable  jolting  of  die  waggon,  that  he 
felt  as  if  his  head  would  split,  and  determined  to  mount  his  horse.  He  had  not  rid- 
den a  few  minutes,  when  the  horse  on  which  his  servant  was  riding  took  fright,  cast 
the  rider,  and  galloped  across  a  rugged  country.  The  owner  was  tempted  to  ride  af- 
ter his  horse,  and  after  having  travelled  about  ten  leagues  (forty  miles)  he  arrived 
in  a  town  crowded  with  Spanish  troops,  separated  from  his  servants,  and  almost  un- 
equal to  any  exertion.  He  was  most  kindly  admitted  into  a  house  where  he  had 
once  been  quartered  before.  He  became  quite  insensible,  and  lay  nine  days  in  this 
state  under  the  guidance  of  the  people  of  the  house,  and  a  faithful  Italian  servant. 
The  weather  was  extremly  hot,  and  the  water  brackish  and  unwholesome.  In  his 
delirium  and  reveries,  his  discourse  turned  on  the  events  of  the  period ;  and  the 
brackish  water  and  intolerable  thirst  prompted  liim  repeatedly  to  crave  that  the  wa- 
ter might  be  brought  fhmi  a  spring  in  his  native  country. 
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pff,  as  in  ftll  acute  diseases,  was  regulated  by  an  estimation 
Df  the  violence  of  the  symptoms,  and  other  fortuitous  cir- 
cumstances, applicable  to  the  particular  case,  varying  from  six- 
teen or  twenty  ounces,  in  the  moderate  forms  of  the  disease,  to 
two  or  three  pounds,  in  the  graver  and  more  severe.  In  some 
instances,  I  have  taken  upwartls  of  three  pounds,  when  the 
brain  was  deeply  implicated,  as  evinced  by  delirium  or  coma  ; 
or,  in  cases  of  coup  de  soleU,  which  may  be  considered  either  as 
the  highest  degree  of  this  fever,  or  as  a  particular  kind  of  apo- 
plexy, according  to  its  severity,  course,  or  progress,  and  termi- 
nation. It  was  seldom  that  either  blood-letting  or  cold  aftu- 
sion  was  required  oflener  than  once  or  twice :  but  both  means 
were  repeated  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  their  ap- 
parent eligibility,  the  obstinacy  of  the  complaint,  and  the  re- 
maining powers  of  the  system. 
The  selection  of  the  kind  of  purgative  to  be  used  seemed  often 
s  matter  of  considerable  importance.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  disease,  those  of  the  saline  refrigerating  kind  obtained  a  de- 
cided preference.  To  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  a 
small  quantity  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  and  conserve  of  roses  was 
sometimes  added,  and  appeared  an  eligible  purgative ;  or,  a^olu- 
tion  of  salts,  with  an  infiision  of  senna  or  salts,  tartar  emetic,  or  the 
compound  powder  of  jalap,  as  choice  or  convenience  pointed  out, 

i  apparently  answered  every  purpose.  But  when  the  bowels  re- 
mained obstinately  costive,  or  had  already  been  opened,  and  as 
much  blood  had  been  taken  Irom  the  arm  and  temporal  artery  as 
appeared  safe ; — when  the  head  had  been  shaved  and  blistered— 
the  body  immersed  in  a  wann  bath — and  a  stream  of  cold  water 
poured  on  the  head ; — and  the  brain  still  remained  deeply  aSect- 
ed ; — cathartics,  calculated  to  make  a  greater  impression  oa  the 
alimentary  canal,  not  only  to  empty  the  contents  of  the  bowels,  but 
to  emulge  or  drain  out  the  bile,  the  pancreatic,  and  enteric  juices, 
promote  the  circulation  of  blood  through  the  abdominal  visceTa, 
solicit  a  greater  determination  of  nervous  energy  to  the  viscera, 
and  act  by  way  of  revulsion,  as  the  older  physicians  supposed,  ob- 
tained from  experience  of  this  stage  of  the  com  plaint  a  decided  pre- 
ference- A  scruple  of  rhubarb,  with  eight  or  ten  grains  of  sub- 
muriate  of  mercury,  or  the  latter  with  fiill  doses  of  powder  of 
jalap,  or  scammony,  or  with  gamboge,  or  compound  extract  of 
colocynth,  were  exhibited  with  this  view.  A  grain  of  the  ex- 
tract of  elaterium  repeated  every  four  or  six  hours,  till  the  third 
or  fourth  time,  was  also  found  to  be  a  very  powerfid  hydragogue 
cathartic.  The  application  to  the  head  of  cold  water,  or  pound- 
ed ice,  when  it  could  be  procured,  or  of  some  of  the  freesdng 
mixtures,  or  the  evaporation  of  ether,  was  frequently  used  as 
auxiliaries.     Tincture  of  digitalis,   in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
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potass,  acetate  of  potass,  or  liquor  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  or  with 
other  diuretics  in  various  degrees  of  combination,  were  also 
found  eminently  serviceable.  The  power  of  digitalis  in  con- 
trolling the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  in  allaying  irritabi- 
lity, and  relieving  the  brain,  after  the  active  part  of  the  treat- 
ment had  been  carried  to  the  utmost  extent,  was  found  to  be 
considerable ;  and,  in  combination  with  calomel  and  squill,  was 
chiefly  relied  upon,  along  with  repeated  blistering,  to  promote 
absorption,  in  cases  where  effusion  between  the  membranes,  or 
into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  was  supposed  to  have  taken 
place. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Art.  VI. — Account  of  an  operation  for  the  Ea^traction  of  a 
Polypus  from  the  Nose,  performed  by  William  Robert- 
son, Esq.  one  of  the  Surgeons  of  the  Kelso  Dispensary. 

jljL •  W.  a  man  aged  64,  applied  at  the  Kelso  Dispensary  for 
advice,  11th  March  1826,  on  account  of  a  polypus  in  the 
right  nostril.  This  complaint  was  of  several  years  standing ; 
but  latterly  it  had  increased  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  obstruct  com- 
pletely the  passage  of  air  through  that  nostril,  and  it  formed 
an  external  tumour,  which  was  now  of  such  a  size  as  to  impede 
vision  in  the  right  eye,  while  it  very  much  disfigured  the  same 
side  of  the  face. 

The  extremity  of  the  polypus  projected  a  little  beyond  the 
orifice  of  the  nostril,  and,  on  closer  examination,  the  pressure 
of  the  tumour  was  found  to  have  caused  the  absorption  of  the 
ndghbouring  bones  in  no  inconsiderable  degree. 

Several  attempts  were  made  to  remove  the  polypus  by  the 
ordinary  methods ;  but  to  introduce  the  forceps  or  ligature  was 
&und  impracticable.  On  the  failure  of  these  usual  modes  of 
operation,  I  determined  to  make  an  incision  through  the  carti- 
lage on  the  affected  side,  a  mode  which  seemed  to  me  to  afford 
my  patient  his  only  chance  of  getting  rid  of  this  deformity,  and 
avoiding  the  evils  which  could  not  fail  to  arise  from  the  conti- 
nued presence  of  so  large  a  tumour. 

An  incision  was  made,  beginning  near  the  point  where  the 
lacrymal  duct  terminates  in  the  nostril,  and  continued  down  to 
the  under  edge  of  the  cartilage.  By  this  incision,  the  body  of 
the  polypus  was  brought  into  view.  Two  ligatures  were  passed 
through  it  in  a  transverse  direction,  as  high  up  as  it  was  possi- 
ble to  reach.  But  the  tumour,  from  its  great  bulk,  occupied  so 
completely  the  whole  cavity  of  the  nostril,  that  it  was  found  im- 
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possible,  even  ■with  the  smsUefit  bistoury,  to  reach  its  root, 
which  extended  far  back  into  the  nostril,  and  down  to  the 
throat. 

By  continued  perseverance,  however,  so  much  of  the  tumour 
was  brought  away  by  the  knife,  aided  by  the  ligatures,  that  I 
was  enabled  to  pass  the  point  of  my  finger  down  to  tlie  root,  and 
It  last  succeeded  in  bringing  away  the  whole  of  it. 

We  found  the  weight  of  it  amounted  to  3  oz,  6  dr.  being  only 
two  drachms  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  pound. 

The  edges  of  the  wound  were  brought  together  and  retained 
in  union  by  three  stitches  at  proper  distances,  shps  of  adhesive 
plaster  being  applied  ui  the  intervale,  and  over  diese  the  usual 
'  dressing  was  placed.  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  the  wound  had 
completely  healed  up,  and  very  little  deformity  was  left.  Tlie 
loss  of  blood  during  the  operation  was  not  so  great  as  might  have 
been  looked  for  fi-om  the  size  of  the  tumour,  and  the  extent  of 
its  connections. 

To  Dr  Douglas  and  Mr  Stuart,  both  of  the  Kelso  Dispen- 
sary, I  am  indebted  for  their  advice  and  assistance  in  the  course 
of  the  operation. 


Aet.  VII. — Case  of  Amputation  at  the  Shmdder-Juint,  un~ 
der  unpromisiiig  droumafajices,   t&rmnatbig  favotirai 
By  JoHX-  Evans,  M.  D.  Surgeon,  R.N. 

X  HE  aggravated  nature  of  the  malady,  and  the  happy  issue  of 
it  are  the  only  iuducementa  for  the  publication  of  the  following 
case.  To  the  operation  itself,  I  attach  very  little  importance, 
believing  that  every  surgeon  in  the  present  day  would  readily 
undertake  a  similar  one  under  similar  circumstances. 

Patrick  M'Colgan,  set.  16. — Early  in  life  deprived  of  pa- 
rents, he  was  subjected  to  all  and  every  privation.  Inheriting 
the  scrofidoua  disposition,  he  soon  became  aifected  with  the 
disease.  At  13,  he  suffered  from  two  attacks  of  periosteal 
inflammation.  Une  of  these  affected  the  right  femur,  the 
other,  the  lower  part  of  left  tibia.  Enlargement  of  the  latter, 
and  repeated  exfoliations  followed,  but  both  limbs  were  now 
permanently  healed  to  all  appearance.  The  diseased  action 
next  settled  on  the  right  elbow-joint,  then  the  middle  of  the 
humerus,  and  in  this  state  he  was  sent  to  a  county  infirmary. 

He  was,  as  he  informs  me,  two  years  there ;  part  of  this  time 
with  the  original  attacks  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  the  re- 
maining part  from  the  state  of  the  arm  now  described. 

He  presented  himself  on  the  (ith  June,  at  the  Fahan  Dispen- 
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sary,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  lie  had  daily  been  getting  worse. 
The  elbow-joint  was  now  enlarged  to  three  times  its  natural 
size,  with  a  deep-seated  fluctuation.  It  was  readily  seen  that 
all  the  soft  parts  here  were  involved  in  total  destruction.  The 
humerus  suffered  still  more,  if  we  could  judge  in  the  view  now 
taken.  A  little  above  its  middle  was  an  extensive  ulcer,  de- 
pending on  caries  of  the  bone,  and  corresponding  to  the  ter- 
minatiuii  of  the  deltoid.  A  second  ulcer  was  seen  more  in- 
ternal, and  this  evidently  communicated  with  the  shoulder- 
joint,  as  matter  could  be  forced  down  from  the  coracoid  pro- 
cess to  both  apertures.  Still  there  was  no  discoloration  of 
the  integuments  covering  the  joint,  nor  did  handling  it  cause 
much  pain. 

His  look  excited  pity ;  he  was  emaciated  and  miserable.  He 
had  no  cough,  though  he  had  profuse  night  sweats.  The  pulse 
was  feeble,  and  120. 

The  circumstances  of  the  case  inevitably  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  nothing  could  save  this  lad's  life  except  amputation 
at  the  shoulder-joint,  and  this  not  to  be  delayed.  On  perus- 
ing this  opinion,  the  neighbouring  gentry  contributed  to  his 
support,  and  he  submitted  most  gladly  to  the  prospect  of  being 
either  freed  of  ailment,  or  to  get  rid  of  a  world  of  miserj-. 

It  was  determined  to  perform  the  operation,  which  took  place 
on  the  9th  June,  in  the  following  manner.  Owing  to  the  dis- 
eased state  of  the  elbow-joint,  the  fore-arm  was  contracted  to  an 
acute  angle  with  the  humerus ;  this,  therefore,  could  not  be  ex- 
tended, and  all  attempt  at  motion  excited  much  pain.  I  placed 
him  in  a  chair,  having  secured  him  well.  The  arm  was  held 
by  Mr  Charles  Leeky,  my  senior  apprentice,  who  carried  it 
out  from  the  body.  The  subclavian  artery  was  compressed  by 
Mr  A.  Wilson,  another  apprentice ;  while  Surgeon  Layrd  of 
the  Malin  Dispensary  assisted  me  with  boldness  and  judgment. 
We  operated  in  a  small  cabin,  had  wretched  light,  and  wretch- 
ed accommodation. 

The  handle  of  the  tourniquet,  well  muffled,  was  applied  to 
the  artery,  after  emerging  from  the  scaleni  muscles.  We  re- 
peatedly commanded  the  pulse  by  the  pressure  thus  applied ; 
and  I  believe  both  Camper  and  Professor  Thompson  look 
on  this  as  a  certain  test  of  the  subclavian  artery  being  com- 


The  first  incision  was  made  by  the  amputating  knife  trans- 
versely, a  little  above  the  middle  of  the  deltoid,  It  was  made 
with  quickness,  and  it  well  defined  the  flap  anteriorly.  Tliis 
was  the  method  followed  by  Dr  M'Arthur  of  Haslar.  The  se- 
cond incision  was  made  by  the  scalpel,  on  the  inner  edge  of  the 
deltoid,  carrying  it  down  to  the  transverse  one,  and  bringing 
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well  into  the  flap  the  inward  portion  of  this  muscle,  and  thus 
reaching  the  bone.  Sniait  hemorrhage  took  place  from  the  an- 
terior circumflex,  which  was  tied  in  this  step  of  the  operation. 
The  third  incision  was  made  on  the  outward  edge  of  the  del- 
toid, and  it  also  ended  in  the  transverse  one.  There  was  no 
vessel  to  tie  here,  nor  was  the  posterior  circumflex  seen  af- 
terwards. I  look  upon  the  forming  of  these  two  incisions  as  of 
great  importance  in  the  final  steps  of  the  operation ;  by  carry- 
ing them  high  up,  it  permits  easy  access  to  the  joint.  The 
deltoid  was  dissected  well  back ;  the  arm  carried  backwards  and 
outwards,  and  rotated  outwardly,  which  gave  the  poor  sufferer 
great  pain.  The  capsular  ligament  was  entered  now  anteriorly 
and  inwardly,  near  to  the  short  head  of  the  triceps,  and  it  waa 
divided  outwardly. 

The  amputating  knife  was  again  taken,  and  applied  behind 
the  ball  of  the  humerus ;  its  edge  was  kept  close  to  the  bone ; 
and  the  triceps  was  cut  downwards  and  outwards,  making  a  cor- 
responding flap  to  that  formed  by  the  deltoid.  The  artery  was 
divided  at  the  last  incision  of  the  soft  parts. 

Before  dividing  this  vessel  we  examined  tiie  pulse,  and 
found  it  compressed.  Mr  Layrd  was  to  have  seized  hold  of  the 
artery,  by  having  his  fingers  placed  behind  the  knife,  but  he 
could  not,  situated  as  we  were,  do  so.  One  profuse  gush  of 
blood  took  place,  which  convinced  us  that  the  pressure  above 
the  clavicle  was  of  very  little  use.  I  therefore,  with  the  fingers 
of  my  left  hand,  seized  hold  of  the  artery  imbedded  in  the  sofl 
parts ;  or  rather,  by  grasping  the  soft  parts,  I  commanded  the 
bleeding  vessel.  The  pressure  was  now  removed  above,  but 
the  hemorrhage  waa  unrestrained  whenever  I  slackened  the 
pressure  by  my  fingers.  The  artery  retracted  nearly  half  an 
inch ;  and  after  some  fruitless  attempts  to  And  it,  the  tenacu- 
lum was  plunged  deep  into  the  hoUow  concealing  it,  the  vessel 
then  got  hold  of,  and  tied  by  a  single  thread.  We  also  tied  the 
vein. 

About  eight  ounces  of  blood  were  lost  in  the  operation,  cer- 
tainly more  than  we  expected. 

The  arm,  it  appears,  was  removed  from  the  socket  in  two 
minutes  and  a  half,  and  the  securing  the  vessels  occupied  a  pe- 
riod of  eight. 

The  wound  being  cleared  of  blood,  and  some  wine  given,  we 
found,  on  bringing  the  parts  together,  that,  from  the  carious 
state  of  the  ball  of  the  bone,  in  dividing  the  capsular  ligament, 
a  portion  of  it  (the  bone)  the  size  of  a  bean,  had  been  shced 
o%  and  left  adhering  to  the  soft  parts.  This  we  dissected  out. 
The  capsular  ligament  was  not  further  interfered  with.  The 
nerves  were  cut  sufficiently  high,  and  appeared  well  covered 
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with  loft  substance.  The  flaps  were  secured  in  the  usual  way 
by  suture,  bandage,  &c.  I  have  been  tedious  in  describing 
what  may  be  called  a  simple  operation ;  but  difficulties  in  re- 
straining the  hemorrhage  presented,  which  I  am  anxious  to 
confess.  Besides,  every  body  knows  how  different  the  case  is, 
when  we  operate  with  assistance,  and  with  the  advantages  of  an 
hospital,  or  in  the  unfavourable  situation  in  which  we  were 
placed. 

The  dissection  of  the  arm,  which  took  place  after  the  opera- 
tion, showed  the  extent  and  severity  of  the  disease,  and  that 
removal  of  the  member  gave  the  only  chance  of  recovery. 
The  abscess  in  the  elbow-joint  was  deep-seated,  involving  in 
morbid  structure  all  the  immediate  soft  parts.  The  radius  at 
its  tubercle  was  carious.  The  humerus  was  necrosed,  nearly  its 
whole  length ;  the  only  part  remaining  free  from  disease  was 
its  articulating  surfEice  with  the  tdna. 

The  large  ulcer  which  occupied  the  middle  of  the  deltoid 
proceeded  from  a  cavity  in  the  bone  that  would  contain  a  hen^s 
egg ;  this  had  been  loosely  filled  by  bone,  which  fell  out  on 
being  handled ;  the  second  ulcer  communicated  with  this,  and 
also  with  the  ball  of  the  bone,  which  was  black,  honeycombed, 
and.  could  be  sliced  into  distinct  portions.  So  far  the  opera- 
tion was  justified,  and  I  hope  we  will  be  acquitted  of  having 
undertaken  it  but  from  pure  and  urgent  necessity.  Indeed  it 
was  too  long  delayed. 

The  after  treatment  was  regulated  by  the  symptoms  which 
supervened  on  the  operation.  Considerable  irritative  fever 
came  on.  Anodynes  were  freely  given.  The  weather  was  hot 
and  sultry.     The  thermometer  where  he  was  stood  at  72°. 

On  the  fifth  day  delirium  came  on.  He  would  not  remain 
in  bed,  bounced  up,  saying  he  would  go  home ;  however,  on 
reasoning  with  him,  he  became  collected  and  returned  to  bed. 
The  perspirations  now  were  profuse;  the  pulse  140.  He 
took  the  aromatic  sulphuric  acid  freely,  and  the  sulphate  of 
quinine  in  fit  doses  morning  and  evening. 

Sixth  day,  the  delirium  left  him ;  more  nutritious  diet  was 
admitted,  and  ale  in  proper  quantity  was  given. 

Eighth  day,  the  pulse  came  down  to  96,  and  gradually  to  80. 
On  this  date  he  walked  out  of  doors ;  the  perspirations 
ceased ;  the  wound  much  narrowed,  and  healing  rapidly. 

We  will  only  fiirther  add,  that  the  pressure  above  the 
clavicle  quite  compressed  the  pulse,  but  that  it  had  little  effect 
in  arresting  the  hemorrhage  from  the  divided  artery.  The 
pressure  made  was  steady,  firm,  and  strong,  and  was  even  more 
than  the  patient  could  bear.  However,  by  quickly  seizing  the 
soft  parts  in  which  the  artery  was,  we  for  the  time  commanded 
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•this  vessel.     The  last  ligature  came  away  on  the  20th  day, 
'after  considerable  and  gradual  pulling. 

July  21  Bt.    WouDcl  healed;  general  appearance  very  much 
improved. 

-     Through  the  kindness  of  my  charitable  neighbours,  I  haveH 
I  •'collected  a  sum  of  money  for  this  poor  lad,  and  he  hits  the 
"jprospect  of  becoming  independent, 

Buncrana,  iih  August  1826. 
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^HT.  VIII. — Surgical  Obseroaiions.  By  Jau^s  Syme,  Esq. 
j_  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London  and 
•i    Edinburgh,  and  Lecturer  on  Surgery  in  Edinburgh. 

On  Amputation. 

■'1 N  a  former  number  of  this  Journal,  (viz.  No.  Ixxviii.) 
,  "I  endeavoured  to  recommend  the  flap  method  of  amputation, 
"  Deing  satisfied  that  this  mode  of  operating  was  infinitely  supe- 
'lior  in  all  respects  to  that  then  in  common  use;  and  it  givea 
me  great  pleasure  to  find  that  the  circular  incision  is  now  going 
^pidly  out  of  fashion.  j 

As  I  have  reason  to  think  that  I  have  been  somewhat  instnw  J 
Cental  in  effecting  this  salutary  reformation,  I  shall  attempt  J 
jTcry  shortly  to  answer  the  objections  which  have  been  lat^  ] 
"iurgcd  against  the  flap  operation  by  surgical  writers,  and  also 
those  which,  judging  from  private  conversation  with  my  friends, 
seem  to  deter  many  practitioners  from  adopting  it. 

Some  surgeons  object  that  transfiidng  the  hrab  is  a  fearful- 
looking  and  painful  proceeding.     The  best  answer  to  this  is  a 
■quotation  from  Dr  Robertson's  letter  formerly  published.     "  A 
'^tonvicC  on  whom  I  had  amputated  some  time  ago,  stole  un- 
Sioticed  into  the  ward,  and  witnessed  this  operation.     He  was 
so  struck  with  the  rapidity  of  the  process,  and  the  diminntioti  J 
of  pain  to  the  suflerer,  that  he  stopped  me  on  deck  to  express  j 
his  surprise  at  the  luineccssary  pain  to  which  he  had  been  suD»fl 
jected."*     Others  attach  great  importance  to  the  inconvenienea  j 
that  results  from  dividing  the  arteries  in  an  oblique  direction,  \ 
which,  no  doubt,  does  render  their  ligature  somewhat  more 
difiicult.     But  if  the  operator  uses  forceps,  and  possesses  a  mo- 
derate share  of  dexterity,  he  will  not  be  much  disconcerted  on 
this  account. 

Mr  Samnel  Cooper,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  useful  Dictionary, 
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alleges  that  I  have  committed  a  mistake,  in  supposing  that 
miiscle  will  aiford  permanent  protection  to  the  bone.  ^*  Some 
late  writers,  particularly  Mr  Sytne,  in  expressing  their  pre- 
ference to  muscle  as  a  covering  for  the  end  of  the  bone,  seem 
to  forget  one  fact  which  I  have  often  noticed,  viz.  that  the 
musocdar  cushion,  though  at  first  thick  and  good,  soon  shrinks 
to  a  comparatively  small  mass.*^  But  though  the  muscular 
tissue  in  this  situation,  like  any  other  not  duly  exercised,  dimi- 
nishes in  size  and  loses  its  distinguishing  characters,  the  cellular 
substance,  &c.  which  constitutes  its  base,  still  remains,  and  forms 
a  most  useful  addition  to  the  skin  in  protecting  the  bone. 
Laying  theory  aside,  I  would  advise  Mr  Cooper  to  contrast  a  few 
stumps  formed  by  flap,  with  those  resulting  from  circular  incision. 
He  will  then,  I  am  persuaded,  withdraw  his  objection  to  the 
method  I  support,  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  respects  the  superior 
protection  which  it  affords  to  the  bone. 

In  amputating  a  few  inches  below  the  knee,  as  we  are  oblig- 
ed to  do  when  the  limb  is  extensively  injured,  or  when  the  pa- 
tient cannot  afford  to  maintain  an  artificial  leg,  there  certainly 
are  some  pretty  strong  grounds  of  opposition  to  the  operation 
by  sinffle  flap. 

If  the  surgeon  carries  his  knife  close  to  the  bone,  and  cuts 
outwards  in  a  curve,  whose  convexity  is  forwards,  as  is  necessa- 
ry in  operating  at  the  middle  of  the  leg,  he  will  leave  far  too 
much  muscle,  unless,  indeed,  the  patient  is  most  remarkably 
attenuated.  A  professional  friend  mentioned  to  me,  not  long 
ago,  that  he  had  seen  such  force  required  for  squeezing  the 
muscle  within  due  bonds,  i,  e.  so  as  to  be  covered  by  the  skin, 
that  strangulation  and  gangrene  were  the  consequence.  I  re* 
marked  to  him,  that  in  these  cases  the  operation  must  have 
been  badly  performed — and  so  it  doubtless  was ;  but  though 
the  inconvenience  in  question  may  be  in  great  measure  obviat- 
ed by  entering  the  knife  at  some  distance  from  the  bone,  and 
cutting  in  a  curve,  the  concavity  of  which  is  towards  them,  a  sur- 
geon, unless  very  much  practised,  will  still  be  apt,  particularly 
when  operating  on  a  muscular  limb,  to  leave  redundant  flesh. 

Another  objection  to  amputating  by  single  flap  is,  that  if 
union  by  the  first  intention  imfortunately  does  not  take  place, 
there  will  be  little  opportunity  for  the  escape  of  blood  and  pus, 
and  consequently  great  opportunity  for  the  production  of  abscess. 
And  a  reason  for  not  encountering  the  various  obstacles  now  men- 
tioned, is,  that  a  good  covering  for  the  bone  is  of  less  conse- 
quence here  than  elsewhere,  since  the  face  of  the  stump  is  not 
used  for  supporting  the  weight  of  the  body. 

I  had  lately  occasion  to  amputate  close  below  the  tulierosity 
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of  the  tibia,"  and  proceeded  in  the  fol- 
loniug  method,  which  tseems  to  me  less 
ubjectionable  than  either  the  circular 
incidon  or  single  flap. 

Having  ascertained  with  my  left  hand 
the  .point  where  it  was  necessary  to  di- 
vide the  bones,  I  applied  the  point  of  a 
knife,  such  as  is  usually  employed  for 
dap  amputation,  at  the  inner  edge  of  the 
tibia,  a  little  lower  than  the  place  for 
sawing,  and  cut  obliquely,  downwards 
and  outwards,  over  its  flat  surface ;  then 
entering  the  point  where  this  prelimina- 
ry incieion  terminated,  I  transfixed  the 
limb  close  to  the  fore  part  of  the  fibula, 
and  formed  a  good  flap  from  the  pero- 
neal muscles,  &c.  I  next  passed  the 
knife  behind  the  boues,  so  as  to  make  a 
second  flap  from  the  remaining  soft 
parts.  The  operation  was  complet- 
od  as  usual ;  and  the  flaps,  which  were 
of  nearly  equal  size,  fitted  extremely 
well.  The  patient  had  a  speedy  re- 
covery, and  postieeses  a  most  comforta- 
jjble  stump. 

A,  B,  Place  for  sawing. 
C,  D,  Preliminary  incision. 

Onychia  Maligna. 

The  excellent  description  and  delineation  of  Onychia  Ma- 
ilgim,  published  by  Mr  Wardrop  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
Medico-ChiruTgical  Transactions,  render  it  unnecessary  for  me 
to  particularize  the  characters  of  that  obstinate,  unseemly,  and 
painful  disease.  '1  he  present  observations  relate  to  its  morbid  ■ 
anatomy  and  treatment  only.  I 

Mr  Wardrop  beheved  that  he  had  discovered  a  nearly  infal-   , 
lible  cure,  a  sort  of  specific  for  this  disease,  in  the  use  of  mer- 
cury internally  ;  but  every  surgeon  of  experience  must,  T  think, 
have  found  this  remedy  ineffectual  for  the  cure  of  genuine 
uiychia. 
^'-  It  is  true,  that  the  mere  irritation  of  a  nail,  killed -f-  by  vio- 


*  To  hhow  how  high  the  limb  was  lemoTed,  1  ni»y  Dotiuc,  that  though  it 
large  and  well  nouiiahed,  I  secured  oa\j  one  ailecy,  •ni.  the  popliCeat. 

^  1  nee  tlie  EXpceaiun  l^id  in  conlonniEy  with  common  custom,  being  quits    I 
nnilt  ewiDDi,  any  more  than  the  cuticle  or  Van,  be  killed,  pmperlf  J 
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lence,  often  gives  birth  to  appearances,  which  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  from  those  of  that  disease  ;  but  in  this  case,  all  the 
unpleasant  symptoms  disappear  so  soon  as  the  offending  cause 
is  removed,  and  any  other  treatment  conjoined  with  this,  the 
partial  remedy  may  seem  beneficial.  But  in  onychia,  removal 
of  the  nail,  though  perhaps  succeeded  by  a  partial  improve- 
ment, leads  to  no  permanent  recovery ; — a  new  one,  of  imperfect 
and  sickly  aspect,  makes  its  appearance,  and  will  continue  to  do 
so,  however  often  the  surgeon^s  cruelty  and  patient^s  fortitude 
permit  the  operation  to  be  repeated. 

I  may  here  remark,  that  when  the  nail  is  destroyed  by  vio- 
lence, e,  g,  by  blows  and  squeezes,  its  separation  is  very  easy  ; 
but  when  the  imperfection  is  owing  to  vitiated  action  of  its  ma- 
trix, this  cannot  be  effected  without  much  pain  and  difficulty. 

When  extraction  of  the  nail  has  been  tried  without  success, 
it  is  thought  proper  to  attack  the  diseased  matrix  or  secreting 
organ,  and  either  correct  its  disorder  by  means  of  such  appli- 
cations as  arseniate  of  potash  and  nitrate  of  silver,  or  take  it 
away  altogether  by  the  knife. 

In  order  to  use  these  means  with  effect,  it  is  evidently  ne- 
cessary to  know  the  seat  and  extent  of  the  said  matrix.  Many 
people  think  that  it  is  confined  to  the  root  of  the  nails,  and  may 
be  easily  removed  by  including  it  within  two  semilunar  inci- 
sions of  different  convexities,  meeting  at  their  extremities,  and 
inclosing  a  space  one  or  two  lines  in  breadth.  But  we  learn 
from  dissection,  that  the  vascular  membrane  in  question  is  con- 
tinued without  interruption  all  the  way  down  under  the  nail^ 
until  it  joins  the  common  integument,  as  may  be  shown  by  in- 
jecting minutely,  and  then  either  making  a  longitudinal  section 
of  the  entire  digit,  or  removing  the  cuticle  and  nail  by  macera- 
tion. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  any  operation  confined  to  the  root  of 
the  nail  must  be  ineffectual  for  removing  the  diseased  matrix  ; 
and  if  the  whole  be  rigidly  dissected,  or  rather  scraped  off,  then 
I  think  the  patient  will  have  reason  to  regret  the  mistaken  mer- 
cy of  his  surgeon  in  not  taking  away  also  the  useless,  exposed, 
and  unsightly  phalanx. 

I  am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  in  most  cases  of  in- 
veterate onychia,  removal  of  the  soft  parts,  no  matter  how  care- 
ftil  and  complete,  will  be  inadequate  to  effect  a  cure,  since, 
in  the  cases  which  I  have  dissected,  the  hwie  was  so  much  af- 
fected as  to  preclude  completely  the  possibility  of  such  an  oc- 

speaking,  in  as  much  as  they  do  not  seem  possessed  of  life.  In  common  with  the 
parts  just  mentioned,  howerer,  when  deprived  of  their  notural  connection,  they 
sufier  considerable  change  of  appearance,  and  act  like  foreign  bodies  in  keeping  up 
irritation. 
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I  currence.  The  phalanx  is  enlarged,  loosened  in  its  texture,  and 

ehoots  out  slender  processes  in  all  directions,  go  as  to  resemble 

n  a,  Email  scale  the  clothier's  brush.* 

When,  therefore,  notwithstanding  removal  of  the  nail,  and  a 

I  fiur  trial  of  the  local  and  general  remedies  usually  recommend- 

[  ed,  the  disease   remains  obstinate  and  unmanageable,  the  part 

l^ad  better  be  talien  away  at  once,  instead  of  lengthening  out  the 

patient's  suiferings,  or  aggravating  them  by  painful  treatment. 

I  was  lately  requested  to  amputate  in  a  case  of  this  kind  by 
the  friends  of  the  patient,  who  were  quite  exhausted  by  atten- 
I  dance,  first  on  one,  and  then  on  another  surgeon  in  town.  I  had 
I  no  hesitation  in  doing  so,  upon  learning  that  the  disease  had 
I  lasted  nearly  two  years,  and  that  the  nail  had  been  TemovedJii>e 
I  times,  to  the  boy''s  inexpressible  pain,  but  without  the  smallest 
rfcenetit ;  though  all  means  likely  to  afford  reliefwere  at  the  same 
'tpae  fully  tried. 

Second  ca^e  in  which  the  head  of  the  Humerus  was  excised. 

In  the  number  of  this  Journal  for  last  July,  I  shortly  noticed 
I  die  case  of  one  Charles  Borthwick,  about  forty  years  of  age^' 
I  who  was  evidently  labouring  under  an  extensive  caries  of  thi  ' 
i^oulder^juint. 

At  that  time  the  patient's  health  seemed  to  forbid  an  opera- 
tion; and  I  mentioned  the  case  merely  to  support  the  justice 
of  my  opinion,  that  there  is  &eqaent  occasion  tor  perftirming  ex- 
cision of  the  bone  in  question,  since  it  appeared,  firom  this  un- 
fortunate person's  history,  that,  during  the  four  years  and  a.  half 
which  the  disease  had  lasted,  and  more  especially  during  the 
three  years  when  he  was  under  the  care  of  different  practition- 
ers, there  had  been  abundant  opportunity  of  operating  under 
favourable  circumstances  long  after  the  nature  of  his  complaint 
was  clearly  characterized. 

The  case  of  Christian  Laing  having  terminated  so  satis&c- 
torily,-}- 1  felt  anxious  to  afford  poor  Borthwick  the  benefit  of  an 
operation ;  and  with  that  view  sent  him  to  the  sea-sido,  where 
be  had  every  thing  that  could  be  desired,  in  respect  to  good  air, 


I 


*  This  coaditicn  of  the  bone  iBUSt  not  be  confounded  v\Ca  Ibst  describal  bj  Mc 
listoD  in  ibis  Joiiinal  (at  lost  Jul/,  which  seems  to  be  eimpl;  bd  exostosis,  einiili' 
10  tbat  meDtioned  by  Sir  A.  Coopet  in  his  Essa}'  on  EsostoBis,  and  rsmcdiable  b 
uiibler  menns  tban  ampuutian.    Soe  Cooper  and  Traveri'a  Surg.  Essajs,  nrticte  B 
DBtosis,  paragraph  Fipgers  and  Toes. 

■J"  I  had  lately  ihe  pleasure  of  a  viait  from  her.     She  has  completely  n 
health,  and  can  use  (he  arm  for  erery  purpose  ordinarily  required  of  it,  et 
ing,  wuhing,  knitting,  putting  on  her  ckithes,  &c     No  oue  could  tell,  from  bei 
._t_^  a i    .1...  .v_._  i_  nnytbing  u 


cssed,  that  (here 
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diet,  and  attendance.  The  efiect  of  this  salutary  change  was 
soon  manifest  in  an  increase  of  appetite  and  strength  together, 
with  a  general  improvement  in  appearance.  The  cough  conti- 
nued, but  seemed  to  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  irritation,  as 
it  regularly  kept  pace  with  the  pain  of  shoulder. 

Respiration  was  performed  naturally ;  and  the  stethoscope 
afibrdcd  my  fHends  who  examined  the  chest  by  its  means  no  rea- 
son for  suspecting  any  morbid  alteration  of  structure  in  the  lungs. 
In  the  course  of  four  or  five  weeks,  the  patient  becoming  very 
anxious  for  relief,  I  began  to  think  seriously  of  operating,  and, 
meeting  with  the  approbation  of  my  friends,  Drs  Shortt,  Dease, 
and  Mackintosh,  proceeded  to  d6  so  on  the  11th  of  July,  in 
presence  of  a  number  of  my  friends  and  pupils,  and  assisted  by 
Dr  Ballingall,  Professor  of  Military  Surgery. 

Having  brought  the  head  of  the  bone  into  view,  by  means  of 
incisions  similar  to  those  described  in  Christian  Laing^s  case,  I 
attempted  to  detach  it  from  the  scapula ;  but  in  effecting  this 
I  experienced  considerable  difficulty,  partly  from  rigidity  of  the 
muscles,  but  chiefly  from  ligamentous  anchylosis  of  the  joint. 
The  long  head  of  the  biceps,  too,  perplexed  me  not  a  little,  as  it 
was  attached  to  the  humerus  between  the  tuberosities.  Having 
succeeded  in  dividing  all  the  connections,  I  turned  out  the  head' 
of  the  bone  and  sawed  it  off.  On  inquiring  into  the  state  of  the 
scapula  where  we  were  prepared  to  expect  more  or  less  disease,  I 
ascertained  that  the  root  of  the  eoracoid  process  and  upper  part 
of  the  glenoid  cavity  were  carious.  After  making  a  very  free 
removal  of  the  diseased  bone,  by  means  of  cutting  pliers,  I  se- 
cured the  posterior  circumflex  artery,  put  two  stitches  in  the 
transverse  part  of  the  wound,  filled  the  cavity  with  caddis,  and 
then  fixed  the  limb  with  a  sling  and  single  turn  of  a  roller. 

Notwithstanding  the  pain  and  tediousness  of  this  operation, 
—removal  of  the  bone  alone  occupied  ten  minutes, — the  patient 
never  had  a  bad  symptom,  and  was  walking  about  at  the  end  of 
a  week.  The  wound  suppurated  most  favourably,  and  a  great 
many  fragments  of  bone  came  away,  so  as  to  leave  the  surface 
uniformly  covered  with  firm,  healthy  granulations. 

It  is  needless  to  detail  particularly  the  fixture  progress  of  the 
case.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  cavity  gradually  contracted, 
and  in  the  course  of  six  weeks  was  nearly  healed.  Since  that 
time  the  progress  of  the  case  has  not  been  so  rapid,  and  an  old 
sinus,  which  ran  extensively  under  the  trapezius,  still  continues 
open  ;  but  I  cannot  discover  any  diseased  bone,  and  trust,  that, 
as  the  progress,  though  slow,  is  evidently  towards  amendment, 
it  will  ultimately  terminate  in  a  cure.  I  publish  the  case  at 
present,  merely  to  show  with  how  little  constitutional  disturb- 
ance excision  of  the  shoulder-joint  may  be  performed  even  in 
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the  most  unfavourable  circumstances.  I  will  not  repeat  here 
the  comparison  formerly  made  between  the  severity  of  this 
tmeration  and  that  of  amputation  ;  but  I  cannot  help  remarking, 
that,  putting  all  other  considerations  out  of  the  question,  it  is  of 
no  small  consequence,  in  operating  on  a  weakly  subject,  to  avoid 
creating  such  disturbance  in  the  balance  of  action,  as  must  re- 
sult from  removing  at  once  so  large  a  portion  of  the  body  as  the 
whole  superior  extremity. 

6,  Forth  Street,  \st  November  1826. 


AttT,  IX, — Case  of  Scarlet  Fever,  succeeded  by  Profuse  He^' 
morrhages.  By  John  Paul,  M.  D.  Member  of  the  Boyal 
College  of  Surgeons  in  London.      Communicated  by  Mr 

LiBTON. 

1  WAS  sent  for  on  the  14th  of  May  to  attend  David  H — ,  a 
boy  who  had  nearly  completed  his  seventh  year.  On  the  pre- 
ceding day  he  complained  of  headach  and  sore  throat,  with 
BicknesH  and  vomiting.  When  I  saw  him,  it  was  quite  evident 
that  he  laboured  under  scarlatina  in  a  very  violent  form.  There 
was  a  high  degree  of  febrile  excitement,  with  vivid  scarlet 
.  efflorescence  over  the  whole  body.  The  fauces  were  much  in- 
'fiamcd,  and  loaded  with  mucus.  Ulceration  had  commenced 
•  in  the  tonsils.  In  a  few  days  the  inflammation  extended  to  the 
( ■  parotid  and  submaxillary  glands  on  eacli  side  of  the  neck.  On 
[  t3ie  ninth  day  of  the  fever,  the  rash  was  on  the  decline,  but 
^  there  was  no  abatement  of  the  constitutional  excitement,  which 
at  this  time  appeared  to  be  kept  up  by  the  ulceration  still  going 
on  in  the  throat,  and  the  extension  of  the  inflammation  to  the 
glands  in  the  neck.  It  was  not  till  a  week  after  the  dechne  of 
the  rash  tliat  the  throat  began  to  clean,  and  the  inflammation 
in  the  salivary  glands  to  subside ;  but  then  symptoms  of  drop- 
sical effusions  manifested  themselves  by  scanty  urine,  drowsi- 
ness, putiy  swelling  about  the  eye-lids,  laborious  breathing,  fiil- 
nesB  of  iho  belly,  and  slight  pitting  in  the  ankles  on  pressure. 
The  pulse  during  the  eruptive  period  was  seldom  under  120, 
and  during  that  of  the  dropsical  cffiisions  was  often  130,  and 
sometimes  140. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  case,  antiphlogistic  measures,  with 
free  ventilation,  were  strictly  attended  to.  Purgatives  were 
ft-eely  exhibited,  in  particular  whilst  the  rash  was  out.  He 
was  bled  from  the  arm  the  flrat  day  I  saw  him,  but  only  to 
the  extent  of  about  6  oz. ;  symptoms  of  fainting  occurring, 
prevented  the  farther  abstraction.  The  heat  of  surface  being 
■  ibtense,  it  wm  f" '' '  ^''^ '  — ""-  ^  —■—— 


A 
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and  vinegtf.  The  glands  in  the  neck  were  so  much  swell, 
ed,  and  so  painful  to  the  touch,  as  to  require  the  applica- 
tion' of  leecnes,  fomentations  of  poppy-heads,  and  emollient 
poultices.  The  throat  was  kept  as  clean  as  possible  by  means, 
of  gargles.  On  the  appearance  of  dropsical  efiusion,  the  symptom's 
being  very  urgent,  the  strong  mercurial  ointment  was  rubbed  in 
along  the  spine,  with  the  view  of  exciting  the  absorbent  system  ; 
and  Tiiict,  Digit,  was  given  in  large  doses,  with  Spirit,  Ether. 
Nit,  and  Acet,  Potass,  On  the  6th  of  June  there  was  a  decided  re- 
mission of  fever,  and  the  dropsical  symptoms  had  disappeared. 
An  ounce  only  of  the  stronger  mercurial  ointment  was  used.  It 
did  not  produce  any  tenderness  of  the  gums,  nor  was  any  fcetor 
of  the  breath  perceptible.  On  the  following  day,  about  noon, 
the  fever  returned  with  great  violence,  but  towards  midnight  it 
again  subsided.  From  the  7th  till  the  1 3th,  there  was  so  little 
fever,  indeed  so  little  complaint  of  any  kind,  that  he  was  consi- 
dered  to  be  in  a  state  of  convalescence.  He  was  at  this  time  much 
reduced  in  flesh,  but  as  he  was  able  to  take  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  nourishment,  hopes  of  a  speedy  recovery  were  entertained. 

On  the  13th,  a  drop  of  blood  was  observed  to  trickle  down 
his  upper  lip  now  and  then  from  each  nostril,  but  it  was  thought 
that  he  had  been  blowing  or  picking  his  nose ;  and  no  other 
sign  of  impending  disease  was  apparent.  On  the  evening  of 
the  ]  4th,  blood  oozed  from  the  ears.  On  the  morning  of  the 
15th,  it  trickled  down  his  upper  lip  from  the  nostrils  without 
intermission ;  it  oozed  slightly  from  the  eye-lids,  and  that  in  the 
ears  had  coagulated.  Petechiae  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  not 
very  numerous,  but  distinctly  marked,  were  observed  all  over  the 
body.  Urine  deeply  coloured  with  blood.  Pulse  not  under 
ISO.  No  appearance  of  blood  in  the  discharges  from  the  bowels. 
Has  a  desire  for  food,  and  his  stomach  is  quite  retentive. 
Sulphate  of  quinine  was  now  commenced ;  and  infusion  of  roses 
with  sulphuric  aci4  was  also  ordered.  16th. — Passes  great 
quantities  of  urine,  which  is  very  florid,  and  has  much  the  appear- 
ance of  arterial  blood.  This  morning  blood  is  likewise  oozing 
from  the  gums.  It  was  impossible  yesterday  to  restrain  the 
hemorrhage  from  the  nostrils,  but  very  firm  coagula  have  now 
formed  in  them,  which  have  compfetely  suppressed  it.  A  sa- 
turated solution  of  alum  was  frequently  thrown  up  his  nostrils, 
but  without  efiect.  His  strength  was  so  much  exhausted  that 
he  could  not  undergo  the  fatigue  of  plugging  from  the  posteri- 
or nares.  He  has  taken  seven  grains  of  sulphate  of  quinine  in 
port  wine,  but  he  refuses  to  take  the  infusion  of  roses  with  sul- 

Shuric  acid.     He  drinks  freely  of  lemonade,  and  takes  a  good 
eal  of  nourishment,  consisting  principally  of  beef-tea,  and  calf  ^s 
feet  jelly  with  Madeira.    Vespe?'e, — Has  passed  in  the  course  of 
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the  day  a  great  deal  of  bloody  urine,  but  there  is  a  diminution 

in  the  quantity  thia  evening,  and  little  appearance  of  blood  in 

it.  The  exhaustion  is  great ;  the  countenance  pale  and  deadly ; 

and  the  emaciation  is  as  great  as  it  ever  is  in  the  last  stage  of 

'  phthisis.     "  Pallor  in  ore  sedet:   mames  in   corpore  toto.'" 

He  swallows  with  difficulty,  and  when  he  is  raised  up  for  that 

purpose,  he  is  unable  to  support  his  head-   The  pulse  at  the  wrist 

IB  quite  distinct,  hut  very  weak ;  at  the  ankles  it  is  scarcely  pcrcep- 

'  tible  i  and  the  feet  at  different  times  through  the  day  have  been 

80  cold  as  to  require  bottles  filled  with  hot  water  applied  to. 

'  them.     He  has  been  taking  the  sulphate  of  quinine  to-day  io,, 

I  doses  of  two  grains  at  a  time.     17th. — Early  this  morning  he ' 

■gain  passed  urine  twice  very  bloody ;  afterwards  it  was  only 

■>  8%htly  tinged  ;  no  increase  of  petechiie.     He  has  taken  since 

yesterday  morning,  and  within  twenty-four  hours,  fifteen  grains 

I  of  the  quinine.     He  vomited  the  last  dose,  but  has  retained 

L  thirteen  grains.     He  continues  ta  take  a  good  deal  of  wine  and 

I  nourishment.     The  quinine  to  be  continued,  but  in  reduced 

doses.   Vespcre. — Urine  scanty,  and  nearly  free  from  blood.  He 

has  taken  tour  grains  of  quinine  since  morning.      Ordered  to 

have  ten  drops  of  01.  Terebinth,  thrice  a-day. 

18th. — Appears  somewhat  stronger  to  day — urine  is  free 
from  blood.  Pulse  is  quite  distinct  at  the  ankles.  Petechia 
are  fading.  Continues  to  take  sulphate  of  quinine.  19th. — Im- 
proving. The  clots  of  blood  were  removed  from  his  nostrils  this 
morning.  Takes  four  grains  of  the  quinine  daily.  Bowels  are 
regulated  by  small  doses  of  castor  oil.  20th. — Continues  to  gain 
strength.  Petechia  are  not  observable  to-day.  Ol.  Terebinth. 
to  he  discontinued.  To  take  three  grains  only  of  quinine  daily 
after  this  day,  25tb. — Continues  to  improve.  Taies  notice  of 
his  attendants.  Ordered  still  to  continue  the  quinine,  but  to 
take  only  one  grain  twice  a-day.  July  2d.— Improving  in 
strength.  Ordered  to  take  a  grain  of  his  medicine  every  fore- 
noon for  a  week.  9th. — For  the  last  few  days  he  was  dressed. 
and  placed  in  a  sofa  for  a  short  time  each  day.  The  quinine  iav 
now  to  be  discontinued ;  and  he  is  to  be  carried  to  the  country 
for  change  of  air-  20th. — Hi^  appetite  is  good,  and  he  gains 
strength  daily.  Continues  quite  free  from  complaint.  August 
21st. — He  is  still  thin,  but  his  health  is  now  completely  re- 
established. 

This  case  was  remarkable  for  nothing  but  its  severity,  till 
the  discharges  of  blood,  along  with  petechia?,  supervened ; 
and  these  occurrences,  after  a  period  of  convalescence,  are, 
so  far  as  I  know,  rather  uncommon ;  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  to 
show  the  extent  to  which,  under  similar  circumstances,  the  sul- 
phate of  quinine  may  be  given,  I  am  induced  to  think  that  it  wil^ 
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not  be  deemed  unworthy  of  insertion  in  the  Edinburgh  M edicfti 
and  Surgical  Journal.     I  am  well  aware  of  the  occurrence  of  he- 
morrhages and  petechiss  in  the  advanced  stage  of  scarlatina  malig- 
na ;  but  they  are  then  the  result  of  a  dissolved  state  of  the  blood, 
and  the  patients  for  the  most  part  die.     That  such  was  the 
condition  of  the  blood  in  the  case  now  detailed,  I  am  unwilling 
to  allow,  at  least,  as  far  as  coagulation  can  be  received  as  a 
proof  to   the  contrary,  for  the  blood  which  ooced  from  the 
meattis  atcditarius  extemus  and  nostrils  coagulated  very  firmly. 
If  not  to  dissolution  or  tenuity  of  the  blood,  to  what  cause  then 
are  the  hemorrhages  to  be  attributed  ?     It  is  by  no  means 
.  likely,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  the  vasco- 
lar  system  could  have  been  overloaded;    and  that  in  conse- 
quence nature  made  an  efibrt  ta  relieve  herself.     It  appears 
to  me  most  probable,  that  they  are  to  be  ascribed  to  great  loss 
of  contractile  power  in  the  extreme  vessels  themselves,  from 
severe  and  long-continued  febrile  action,  which  allowed  'the 
Uood  to  escape  through  their  mouths.     The  hemorrhage  was 
so  profuse  from  the  urinary  organs  that  I  think  the  blood  must 
have  passed  from  the  emulgent  arteries  through  the  secretory 
structure  of  the  kidneys.     Taking  this  view  of  the  pathology  of 
the  case,  the  beneficial  agency  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine  may 
be  easily  accounted  for.     This  medicine  was  certainly  adminis- 
tered in  very  large  doses  within  twenty-four  hours  during  the 
extreme  violence  of  the  case ;  but  as  it  disturbed  the  stomach 
only  once  very  slightly,  and  as  the  indications  in  view  could 
not,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  better  fulfilled  by  any  other,  I 
was  desirous  to  give  it  a  fair  trial ;  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
my  expectations  were  not  disappointed.     As  soon,  however,  as 
the  hemorrhages  were  checked  it  was  given  only  in  very  mo- 
derate doses.     From  the  close  analogy  which  the  case  under 
consideration  bore,  in  many  respects,  to  purpura  hcemorrhagi- 
ca^  quinine  may,  I  think,  be  found  useful  in  some  of  the  modi- 
fications of  that  disease.    I  do  not  mean  to  deny,  however,  that 
a  depletory  plan  of  treatment  may  sometimes  be  required,  as  the 
writings  of  the  late  Dr  Parry  and  others  affirm. 
Elgin,  23d  August  1826.     • 


Aet.  X. — Case  of  Pompholyx  Diutinus.  By  H.  C.  Sher- 
WIN,  Esq,  Surgeon  to  the  Dispensary,  Hull,  and  Correspond- 
ing Member  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  Edinburgh, 
&c.  &c. 

JbiLiZABETH  Beurimav,  aged  73,  an  inmate  in  the  poor- 
house  of  this  parish,  was  in  April  last  seized  with  a  trouble- 
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Bome  itcbiiig  upon  different  parts  of  her  skin,  which  was  inva- 
riably succeeded  by  a  Email  vesicular  eruption-  Each  vesicle, 
some  of  which  were  bigger  thaTi  peas,  had  a  very  slightly  in- 
flamed base,  and  contained  a  clear  colourless  fluid  like  pale 
urine.  These  would  disappear  after  forty  hours,  when  a  fresh 
crop,  preceded  by  intolerable  itching,  usually  made  its  appear- 
ance in  some  other  part.  A  continued  succession  of  this  trouble- 
some affection  existed,  without  any  material  alteration  in  its 
external  features,  from  the  beginning  of  April  to  the  second 
week  in  June.  During  this  period  the  pulse  was  small,  and 
moderate  in  frequency,  hardly  ever  exceeding  65  or  70  beats, 
except  now  aud  then  after  a  restless  night ;  the  tongue  was 
rather  pale,  but  by  no  means  foul ;  tlie  appetite  was  capricious ; 
the  complexion  oit  the  face  like  tallow  ;  the  urine  slightly  defi- 
cient, and  approaching  to  an  olive  tinge ;  and  the  stools,  though 
sometimes  natural,  were  more  commonly  slightly  irregular,  and 
unhealthy. 

At  the  onset  of  the  disease  the  patient  was  purged  sometimes 
with  salts,  sometimes  with  calomel,  in  small  doses,  frequently  re- 
peated. The  warm  bath  was  used  repeatedly.  Afierwards  a 
liberal  share  of  cinchona  and  other  tonics,  both  vegetable  and 
metallic,  were  administered  for  a  period  of  two  or  three  weeks. 
Her  diet,  wliich  had  commonly  been  as  good  as  that  of  the  lower 
orders,  consisting  chiefly  of  equal  quantities  of  farinaceous  and 
animal  food,  was  improved  ;  and  the  patient  was  allowed  wine, 
porter.  Sic.  in  suitable  quantities.  From  this  mode  of  manage- 
ment, however,  no  benefit,  and  scarcely  any  variation,  result- 
ed during  ten  weeks,  except  that  her  countenance  gradually  grew 
leaner  and  more  anxious. 

Tired  with  so  long  and  unavailing  use  of  medicine  and  rep- 
men,  at  length  the  old  woman  sjtplied  to  other  medical  gentle- 
men, of  considerable  talent,  connected  with  our  Infirmary,  who, 
I  believe,  pursued  what  is  termed  an  alterative  treatment ;  but 
in  less  than  a  fortnight  after,  the  itching  and  the  vesication  sud- 
denly increased,  and  the  skin  became  nearly  covered  with  bulks 
as  big  as  almonds.  She  was  then  disabled  from  visiting  the 
Infirmary  as  an  out-patient,  and  she  again  devolved  upon  my 
care. as  surgeon  to  the  parish  poor.  The  blebs  increased  in  num- 
ber and  size  with  such  rapidity,  that,  in  the  course  of  three  or 
four  days,  excepting  the  soles  of  the  feet,  palms,  and  parts  in- 
vested with  hiur,  almost  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  with  the 
slightest  intervals,  was  covered  with  them,  some  being  the  size 
of  a  goose's  egg,  some  that  of  an  ostrich.  The  patient's  appear- 
ance, as  may  be  well  imagined,  was  hideous,  and  her  life  seemed 
likely  to  be  worn  out  by  mere  irritation. 

In  observing  the  growth  of  the  largest  blebs,  I  i 
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that  they  invariably  arose  small  and  peUucid,  and  attained  their 
largest  size  in  about  two  days,  and  not  till  th^  b^an  to 
shrink  did  they  assume  a  purplish  hue,  which  I  afterwards 
found  was  more  owing  to  a  tinge  acquired  by  the  dead  cuticle 
than  to  any  alteration  of  the  contained  fluid. 

One  of  the  greatest  sources  of  suffering  at  this  time  was  the 
raw  surfaces,  chiefly  on  the  back,  nates,  and  hams,  left  by  the 
ruptured  vesicles,  which  glued  the  skin  to  the  sheets,  notwith- 
standing the  abundant  use  of  lard.  This  evil,  however,  was 
partly  obviated  by  interposing  flne  oiled  silL 

Five  grains  of  well-made  mercurial  pill  were  directed  to  be 
given  every  four  hours.  No  sensible  impression  was  made  on 
the  system  during  forty  hours,  after  which  time  the  urine  im- 
proved materially  in  quantity  and  appearance ;  and  on  the  third 
day  a  quantity  of  bUious  matter  came  away  with  the  stools. 
As  neither  salivation  nor  any  other  distressing  effect  was  pro- 
duced by  the  pills,  they  were  continued  unremittingly ;  but 
aft;er  the  sixth  or  seventh  day,  finding  that  very  few  fresh  vesi- 
cles arose,  and  that  only  some  old  ones  remained,  which  gra- 
dually died  away,  or  were  ruptured,  and  that  the  secretions 
were  easily  excited,  I  reduced  the  quantity  of  pill  to  flft;een 
grains  daily.  Even  this  was  discontinued  before  the  expiration 
of  a  fortnight,  as  only  one  vesicle,  situated  upon  the  instep, 
was  left.  This  sloughed,  and  assumed  a  very  threatening  as- 
pect, but  granulated  very  well,  as  the  system  gained  more  tone 
imder  a  good  appetite  and  a  good  diet. 

When  the  eruption  had  entirely  departed,  the  skin  was  left 
very  dry  and  mealy ;  the  legs  and  thighs  pale,  flabby,  and  im- 
pressible, like  dough.  In  a  short  time,  however,  the  skin  be- 
came perspirable,  and  the  flesh  more  firm  and  sanguineous ; 
and  the  patient  mended  so  well,  as  to  be  able  to  take  walking 
exercise  in  the  month  of  July.  She  has  since  remained  una£ 
fected  by  the  above  or  any  other  important  complaint. 

I  never  observed  that  fever  accompanied  the  case  at  any 
period;  and  though  the  pulse  might  acquire  some  degree  of 
acceleration  after  a  restless  night,  yet  this  always  subsided  in 
the  course  of  the  ensuing  day  to  its  usual  standard  of  about 
60  beats  per  minute. 

As  to  my  views  in  administering  so  much  of  the  blue  pill, 
I  confess  that  I  had  no  very  clear  and  satisfactory  reasons 
to  induce  me,  further  than  an  undefined  hope,  that,  by  ex- 
citing an  active  secretion  in  the  kidneys  and  digestive  organs, 
I  might  possibly  relieve  the  excessive  and  peculiarly  morbid 
determination  to  the  skin,  between  which  and  them  some  vi- 
careous  operation  seemed  to  be  going  on.  Perhaps  less  of  the 
pill  might  have  succeeded,  and  would  be  proper  in  another 
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case ;  but  as  I  perceived  such  a  rapid  change  for  the  better,  1 
could  not  prevail  upon  myself  to  diminish  it  till  a  perfect  and 
powerful  derivation  was  effected. 

No  case  ever  succeeded  better,  considering  the  age  of  the 
patient,  and  the  length  and  obstinacy  of  the  disease;  and 
though  this  case  furnishes  but  one  instance,  I  am  more  inclined 
on  this  account,  as  well  as  on  tliat  of  its  rarity  and  the  difficulty 
of  curing  old  persons,  to  lay  it  before  the  profession,  that  this 
mode  of  treatment,  which,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  has 
not  been  practised  before,  may  be  subjected  to  more  extensive 
trials.  I  would  by  no  means  be  supposed  to  recommend  so 
much  mercurial  pill,  if  any,  in  the  other  forma  of  pompholyx, 
where  symptomatic  fever  or  erysipelatous  inflammation  consti- 
tutes a  prominent  feature  of  the  disease ;  as  these  states  arc  ge- 
nerally shorNlived  under  the  employment  of  appropriate  reme- 
dies. 

But,  for  my  part,  I  consider  the  malady  called  pompholt/iv 
ditdimts  to  have  been  the  most  difficult  to  cure  of  any  in  that 
class,  especially  in  the  aged,  as  it  is  generally,  I  had  almost 
said  necessarily,  the  product  of  a  bad  state  of  constitution.  I 
have  refrained  from  giving  a  more  minute  description  of  the 
bullie,  &c.  because,  according  to  the  best  of  my  recollection, 
the  disease  is  admirably  described  in  the  late  I)r  Bateman's 
book  on  Cutaneous  Diseases,  with  which  the  readers  of  this 
Journal  are  well  acquainted. 

Art  XI. — Sketch  of  an  Epidemic  Varicella,  which  prevailed 
at  Carlisle  in  the  Summer  and  Autumn  of  1826 ;  preceded 
by  ObaervatioTia  on  the  relative  state  of  SmaU-Pav  and  Vac- 
cinatlmt  during  the  seven  years  previous.  By  Thomas 
Barnes,  M.  D.  Physician  to  the  Carlisle  Dispensary  and  Fe- 
ver Hospital,  Member  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society,  and  of 
the  Wemerian  Natural  History  Society  of  Edmburgh. 

1 N  the  fifty-ninth  number  of  this  Journal*  will  be  found  some 
observations  on  small-pox  and  vaccination,  extracted  from  the 
Report  of  the  Carlisle  Dispensary  for  the  year  1818.  Since 
then  small-pox  has  prevailed  several  times  in  Carlisle.  The 
annual  reports,  which  were  drawn  up  by  myself,  contain  notices 
of  prevailing  diseases.  I  shall  extract  from  them,  and  from  the 
Tegisters  kept  at  the  Dispensary,  such  parts  as  relate  to  variola, 

P  Varicella,  and  vaccination. 

T*,   The  register  for  1819  contains  no  cases  of  variola,  and  only 
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one  case  of  varicella,  which  occurred  in  November.  Two  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  children  were  vaccinated  during  this  year. 
One  instance  of  death  under  vaccination  took  place,  and  the  only 
one  on  the  records  of  the  Dispensary.  A  boy,  six  weeks  old, 
apparently  in  good  health,  when  vaccinated,  was  seized  with  a 
bowel  complaint  on  the  seventh  day  after  vaccination,  and  died 
within  twenty-eight  hours  of  the  attack.  But  it  was  not  sup- 
posed that  the  cow-pock  was  at  all  concerned  in  the  cause  of  his 
death. 

In  18^  no  cases  of  variola  are  mentioned  in  the  register. 
Two  cases  of  varicella  are  stated  to  have  occurred  in  October, 
and  two  in  December.  During  this  year  194  children  were 
vaccinated. 

In  1821  the  prevailing  diseases  were  scarlet-fever,  hooping- 
cough,  typhus-fever,  and  small-pox.  There  was  one  case  of 
varicella  in  January,  two  in  February,  and  two  in  June.  In 
May  there  were  three  cases  of  variola.  Three  also  occurred  in 
October,  and  four  in  November.  The  report  for  this  year  was 
drawn  up  in  the  beginning  of  February  1822.  Nine  cases  of 
variola  are  registered  in  January  preceding.  The  report  con- 
tains the  following  observations.  ^^  Small-pox  was  brought  to 
Carlisle  this  year  by  a  poor  widow,  who  has  a  large  &mily,  and 
is  in  the  habit  of  travelling  the  country,  and  gaining  a  livelihood 
by  receiving  alms.  She  has  occasionally  resided  here,  and  al- 
ways had  a  strong  prejudice  against  vaccination.  In  the  sum- 
mer, one  of  her  children  caught  small-pox  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Glasgow ;  immediately  after  which  she  returned  to  Carlisle, 
and  took  up  her  residence  in  Botchergate.  Several  children  in 
the  neighbourhood  soon  became  affected.  The  first  child  that 
took  the  disease  was  fourteen  months  old,  and  died  about  the 
eighth  day.  Since  then,  four  more  deaths  have  occurred,  and 
the  disease  is  at  present  very  prevalent ;  which  facts  prove,  in  a 
striking  manner,  the  dangerous  consequences  of  vulgar  prejudices. 
Not  only  do  parents  bring  their  own  lives,  and  the  lives  of  their 
ill-fated  children,  into  danger,  but  the  commimity  at  large  fre- 
quently suffers  from  their  ill-founded  opinions.  The  medical 
officers  of  the  Dispensary  took  every  opportunity  of  impressing 
upon  the  minds  of  parents,  the  advantages  of  the  cow-pox  over 
small-pox,  and  urged  them  strongly  to  have  their  children  im- 
mediately vaccinated ;  and  many  complied  with  their  advice.  In 
a  few  cases  small-pox  had  taken  the  first  hold  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  in  one  both  complaints  went  on  together  through 
their  regular  stages.  In  two  cases,  which  had  been  vaccinated 
several  years  ago,  and  in  four,  which  were  vaccinated  even  after 
they  had  been  several  days  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  small- 
pox, in  the  same  house  where  they  lived,  the  disease  was  mo- 
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dified,  and  rendered  so  mild,  that  it  had  more  the  appearance  of 
chicken-pox  than  small-pox,  and  the  little  patients  were  well  at 
the  end  of  a  week.  A  girl,  two  years  old,  whose  sister  was 
afilicted  with  small-pox  at  the  time  she  was  vaccinated,  to<A 
amall-pox,  and  died  on  the  9tli  day  after  the  appearance  of  the 

■  eruption.  This  little  girl  had  been  long  in  very  bad  health, 
land  when  vaccinated  her  recovery  was  thought  uncertain.  The 
cow-pox  seemed  good,  and  passed  rcgulai'ly  through  the  differ- 
ent stages,  except  that  the  areola  around  each  vesicle  was  less 
.distinct  than  is  generally  observed.  Small-pox  appeared  on  the 
i6th  day  after  vaccination,  and  was  of  the  cunHuent  kind.     At 

'  -^present  there  are  two  patients  recovering  from  modified  small- 
,pox  after  vaccination.  One  of  them  is  a  girl  two  years  ands 
■ialf  old,  the  other  a  young  woman  seventeen  years  old.  fo 
toth  cases,  the  small-pox  eruption  took  place  on  the  same  da] 
-had  the  same  appearance,  and  maturated  and  declined  about 
the  seventh  day.  The  first  was  vaccinated  ten  days,  the  second 
fifteen  years,  before  small-pox  appeared.  During  this  year 
S91  persons  were  vaccinated. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  subscribers,  on  5th  February 
1S9S,  a  resolution  was  passed,  expressing  a  conviction  of  the 
efficacy  of  vaccination  in  diminishing  the  ravages  of  small-pox, 
and,  if  universally  adopted,  in  eztemiinating  the  disease.  In 
order  to  promote  and  extend  the  practice  of  vaccination,  the 
resolution  empowered  the  medical  officers  of  the  Disi>enBnry  to 
withhold  its  benefits  from  those  fiimilies  whose  parents  should 
object  to  this  salutary  measure,  without  some  very  solid  reason. 
This  step  was  taken,  in  hopes  that  the  lower  classes  might  be 
induced  to  avail  themselves  more  readily  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  them  of  having  their  children  vaccinated  at  the  Dis- 
pensary, free  of  expence,  and  that  the  directors  of  other  insti- 
tutions might  be  led  to  adopt  a  similar  resolution,  by  which 
the  practice  of  vaccination  would  be  greatly  extended.  The  re- 
solution was  never  put  in  force,  but,  on  account  of  its  being  gene- 
rally known,  it  had  the  desired  efl'ect  of  increasing  the  number 
of  vaccinations.  The  number  vaccinated  in  1822  was  338,  and 
would  have  been  much  greater  had  not  the  apothecary  been 
two  months  without  vaccine  lymph.  A  supply  was  obtained 
from  the  National  Vaccine  Establishment  in  I,ondon,  in  No- 
vember, and  a  great  proportion  of  the  vaccinations  took  place 
.after  that  time.  Seven  cases  of  small-pox  occurred  in  Febru-  i 
»ry,  and  no  more  cases  were  met  with  until  December,  when 
it  was  again  introduced  by  a  child  from  Lancashire.  Three 
were  registered  in  December.  There  were  several  cases  that 
did  not  make  application  to  the  Dispensary.  The  disease 
prevailed  in  various  parts  of  the  town,  but  in  consequence  of 
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Taccinadon  having  been  very  generaUy  employed,  its  spreading 
was  checked,  and  its  mortahty  in  a  great  d^ree  prevented. 
Five  of  the  cases  of  small-pox  that  occurred  in  February  had  pre* 
viously  undergone  the  same  disease.  Some  account  of  these  cases 
will  be  found  in  the  seventy-^ixth  number  of  this  Journal.*  In 
all  of  them,  the  disease,  at  both  attacks,  presented  the  essential 
characters  of  small-pox.  Two  cases  of  varicella  are  mentioned 
in  the  register  for  1822,  one  in  May,  and  the  other  in  June. 

In  18^  small-pox  prevailed  at  Carlisle  during  the  whole 
year,  except  the  month  of  December.  It  was  most  prevalent 
m  the  summer.  In  the  autumn  it  began  to  decline,  and  in 
winter  disappeared.  In  the  report  for  this  year  the  following 
remarks  are  made :  ^^  Since  the  introduction  of  small-pox  from 
Lancashire,  the  malady  has  spread  in  different  parts  of  the 
town,  but  has  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  lower  classes.  The 
principal  causes  of  its  extensive  prevalence  were  the  public  ex- 
posure of  persons  who  had  recovered  from  the  disease,  and  the 
neglect  of  vaccination.  It  is  well  known,  that  this  last  most 
salutary  measure  is  much  less  generally  adopted  in  the  lower 
than  in  the  higher  and  middling  classes  of  society.  Small-pox 
most  frequently  attacked  those  persons  who  had  not  had  the 
disease  before,  and  had  not  been  vaccinated ;  but  cases  have 
occurred  in  persons  who  had  been  vaccinated,  and  also  in  some 
who  had  been  affected  with  small-pox  previously.  The  prac- 
tice of  the  Dispensary  furnished  ninety-one  cases  that  were 
never  vaccinated,  and  had  not  had  the  disease  before ;  twenty- 
two  had  been  vaccinated,  and  two  had  formerly  had  small- 
pox. Of  the  first  class  sixteen  died ;  of  the  second  one ;  of  the 
third  both  patients  recovered.  Several  cases  of  small-pox  have 
occurred  in  Carlisle  that  had  no  medical  attendant,  the  parents 
trusting  to  the  advice  of  the  ignorant  and  the  prejudiced,  by 
whose  injudicious  treatment  the  disease,  in  all  probability,  was 
often  aggravated.  Several  of  them  died.  When  small-pox 
was  spreading,  and  the  alarm  increasing,  those  patients  who 
had  neglected  vaccinating  their  children  were  roused  from 
their  indifference;  and  as  some  of  them  entertained  strong 
prejudices  against  vaccination,  and  had  never  seen  small-pox 
before,  no  sooner  did  they  observe  its  loathsome  appearance 
and  mortality  than  their  prejudices  vanished,  and  they  were 
anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  its  valuable 
preventive.  Many  applications  were  made  at  the  Dispensary, 
and  on  this  account,  there  have  been,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
year,^  more  persons  vaccinated  than  usual.  The  number  is 
478.     But  such  is  the  apathy  and  carelessness  of  some  of  the 
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lower  classes,  that,  as  Goon  ae  smalUpos  began  to  decline,  the 
applications  for  vaccination  diminished.  At  present,  (Febmary 
8,  1824,)  there  are  many  poor  persona  in  this  city  wlio  have 
neither  boen  vaccinated  nor  ha.d  sinaU-pox,  and  are  therefore 
liable  to  the  ravages  of  this  dreadful  and  destructive  malady. 

In  some  cases  small-pox  was  extremely  mild,  in  others  very 
malignant,  and  between  these  extremes  were  cases  of  different 
degrees  of  severity.  In  almost  all  the  cases  of  small-pos  oc- 
curring after  cow-pox,  the  disease  was  mild,  of  short  duration, 
and  unattended  with  danger, — incrustation  was  generally  com- 
pleted on  the  sixth  or  seventh  day.  It  is  proper,  however,  to 
state,  that,  in  a  girl  ten  years  old,  the  disease  was  severe,  but 
ended  favourably ;  the  eruption  was  confluent,  and  interspersed 
with  petechife.  In  another  caBe,  small-pox  proved  fatal  after 
vaccination ;  but  there  is  some  reason  to  believe,  that  in  neither 
of  these  cases  had  the  cow-pox  been  genuine.  One  of  them 
was  vaccinated  by  a  shoemaker,  the  other  at  the  Dispengary 
eeven  years  ago.  We  had  no  means  of  knowing  any  thing 
about  the  former,  and  the  latter  is  not  marked  in  the  Dispensary 
register  as  having  been  infected  with  the  regular  vaccine  dis- 
ease. Tile  child  was  not  brought  back  to  the  Disjrensary  after 
the  insertion  of  the  vaccine  ichor.  Its  mother  says  there  was 
only  one  vesicle,  which  had  a  very  small  areola  or  inflammatory 
circle  around  it,  and  left  a  scar  scarcely  perceptible.  It  is 
therefore  very  probable  that  this  child  had  resisted  the  proper 
course  of  cow-pox.  Unfortunately,  many  children  in  this  part 
of  the  country  are  vaccinated  by  persons  not  qualified  to  judge 
of  genuine  vaccine  action.  Many  are  vaccinated  by  regular 
practitioners,  who  never  see  them  afterwards ;  and  even  at  the 
Dispensary  many  persons  are  vaccinated  who  never  return  to 
have  the  vesicle  examined,  notwithstanding  all  tlie  measures 
that  have  been  taken  to  induce  them.  It  is  very  probable  that 
some  of  them  have  undergone  the  vaccine  process  imperfectly. 
One  of  the  cases  of  small-pox  occurring  a  second  time,  was  a 
young  mair,  twenty-four  years  of  age,  who  had  been  inoculated 
with  small-pox  when  a  child,  and  had  taken  the  disease  regularly. 
There  were  many  pita  or  depressions  on  various  parts  of  his 
body.  He  came  to  Carlisle  to  the  tuneral  of  a  nephew,  who 
died  of  small-pox,  and  caught  the  complaint  from  liim.  He 
had  a  high  degree  of  fever  before  the  appearance  of  the  erup- 
tion; the  pustules  were  very  few,  they  resembled  the  pustules 
of  modified  small-pox  afler  vaccination,  and,  like  them,  maturat- 
ed on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day.  The  other  was  a  young  woman, 
who  bad  also  gone  through  small-pox  after  inoculation,  and 
was  much  pitted  on  her  face.  Her  second  attack  of  small-pox 
was  severe;  the  eruption  was  confluent  Three  of  her  brothers 
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end  a  sister  had  the  disease  at  the  same  time.  None  of  them 
had  been  yaccinated.  A  boy  three  years  old  died.  In  Decem- 
ber small-pox  disappeared,  and  hooping-cough  became  preva- 
lent. Several  children  affected  with  hooping-cough  were  vac- 
cinated, but  the  cow-pox  did  not  cure  the  disease^  as  is  report- 
ed to  have  happened  with  some  of  the  fiiculty  in  America ; 
neither  did  it  increase  the  danger,  nor  mitigate  the  violence  of 
the  complaint. 

Although  vaccination  does  not  give  complete  protection 
against  small-pox  in  every  case,  yet  the  late  epidemic  has  af- 
forded much  satisfactory  evidence  of  its  preventive  powers,  and 
of  the  incalculable  benefits  derived  from  it.  Many  instances 
have  occurred  of  vaccinated  persons  escaping,  and  the  unpro- 
tected taking  the  disease,  in  the  same  family,  even  where  ihey 
were  living  in  the  same  room,  sleeping  in  the  same  bed,  and 
were  exposed  to  variolous  contagion  of  the  most  malignant  kind. 

The  register  for  this  year  contains  two  cases  of  varicella,  one 
in  May,  and  one  in  August. 

In  May  1824,  small-pox  was  again  introduced  into  Carlisle. 
A  few  cases  afterwards  appeared  in  several  parts  of  the  town. 
In  this  year,  nineteen  cases  of  small-pox  were  entered  on  the 
books  of  the  Dispensary,  and  one  case  of  chicken-pox.  Two  of 
the  cases  of  sm^l-pox  are  reported  to  have  been  modified  by 
vaccination.  In  the  latter  end  of  March  of  this  year,  measles 
commenced,  and  spread  with  great  rapidity.  In  the  course  of 
three  weeks  this  malady  had  extended  to  every  part  of  the 
town,  and  in  a  very  short  time  became  so,  general,  that  few 
children  escaped.  Four  hundred  and  nineteen  cases  were  ad- 
mitted on  the  books  of  the  Dispensary,  and  of  that  number  398 
recovered,  and  twenty-one  died.  The  epidemic  began  to  abate 
in  May,  and  nearly  disappeared  in  June.  One  or  two  cases 
occurred  occasionally  afterwards,  but  the  disease  showed  no  ten- 
dency to  spread.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-three  children  were 
vaccinated  in  1824. 

The  contagious  diseases  that  prevailed  in  1825  were  small- 
pox, typhus-fever,  hooping-cough,  and  scarlet-fever.  Thirty- 
nine  cases  of  small-pox  were  attended  from  the  Dispensary. 
The  greatest  number  were  admitted  in  June.  The  disease  oc- 
casionally occurred  in  the  preceding  months,  and  now  and  then 
presented  itself  during  the  summer  and  autumn.  It  proved 
mortal  in  five  cases,  two  of  which  had  been  vaccinated ;  but,  from 
the  accounts  given  by  their  parents,  and  from  the  appearance  . 
of  the  vaccinated  places,  there  was  good  reason  to  believe  that 
die  cow-pock  had  not  been  genuine  in  either  case;  They  were 
not  seen,  after  they  had  been  vaccinated,  by  a  medical  man. 
The  parents  said  that  little  or  no  inflammation  followed  the 
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Taccination,  and  the  scars  were  observed  to  be  Email  and  ine- 
gular.     Six  of  the  cases  of  small-pox  were  moditied,  and  occur- 
red in  children  who  liad  been  regularly  vaccinated :  they  were 
mild,  and  soon  recovered.      In  March,  a  girl  seven  years  of 
1^  was  affected  with  continent  small-pox,  which  went  through 
its  regular  course,  and  she  recovered.     The  parents  of  this  girl 
stated,  that  five  years  ago  they  lived  at  Uunbar  when  small- 
pox was  prevalent.     This  little  girl  took  the  disease,  and  waa 
,  attended  by  a  medical  gentleman,  who  said,  that  he  had  no 
'  doubt  of  the  nature  of  her  illness.  There  were  some  pits  remain- 
t'  uig  on  the  forehead  and  legs  when  she  had  the  second  attack  ini  ■ 
I  €arlisle.  In  this  year,  no  cases  of  varicella  are  inserted  in  the  re- 
Jester  kept  at  the  Dispensary.   Three  hundred  and  tliirty-eight 
«diildren  arc  recorded  in  the  register  as  having  been  vaccinated. 

In  the  latter  end  of  May,  of  the  present  year  1826,  varicells 
made  its  appearance  in  Carlisle,  and  continued  to  prevail  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  autumn.  It  appeared  first  in  Blackfriars 
ptreet  and  Botchei^ate.  Afterwards  cases  were  met  with  in 
,  almost  every  part  of  the  town.  The  complaint  was  in  general 
so  mild,  that  medical  advice  was  seldom  sought  for  or  requir- 
ed. Thirty-nine  cases  were  entered  on  the  books  of  the  Car- 
lisle Dispensary,  and  attended  by  the  medical  oflicera  of  the 
mstitution.  Four  occurred  in  May ;  ten  in  June ;  six  in  July ; 
seven  in  August ;  nine  in  September  ;  and  three  in  the  begin- 
ning of  October,  since  which  time  no  cases  have  been  observed. 
Besides  these  cases,  I  saw  a  few  in  private  practice ;  but  the 
disease  was  most  Irequcntly  met  with  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life. 
No  cases  of  small-pox  have  occurred  in  Carlisle,  or  its  vicinity, 
since  the  commencement  of  the  present  year. 

Of  the  thirty-nine  cases  of  varicella,  twelve  had  neitlier  been 
vaccinated  nor  had  small-pox;  .three  had  previously  passed 
through  small-pox,  and  nineteen  had  been  previously  vaccinat- 
ed, A  girl,  five  years  old,  is  reported  on  the  books  of  the 
Dispensary  to  have  been  both  vaccinated  and  to  have  bad 
modified  small-pox  previously.  In  five  cases  no  remarks  were 
made,  the  patients  having  been  lost  sight  of,  and  could  not  a?~ 
terwards  be  found.  All  these  cases  occurred  in  children  &om 
ax  months  to  fourteen  years  of  age. 

There  was  generally  some  constitutional  disorder,  one,  two, 
or  three  days  before  the  appearance  of  the  eruption.  Languor, 
loss  of  appetite,  hot  skin,  quick  pulse,  restlessness,  thirst,  and 
sometimes  a  short  cough  and  sickness,  were  the  precursory 
^mptoms.  Sometimes  the  eruptive  fever  was  so  mild  as  to  be 
scarcely  perceptible ;  and  the  children  eimtinucd  to  follow  their 
ordinary  amusements  during  the  wliole  course  of  the  complaint. 
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When  the  fever  was  present,  it  usually  abated  or  disappeared 
altogether  as  euon  as  the  eruption  took  place ;  and  iu  no  id- 
etancc  was  there  any  secondary  fcTcr. 

Smalt  red  spots  were  observed,  first  on  the  face,  hairy  scalp, 
breast  and  batjc.  These  spots  were  soon  elevated  into  transpa- 
rent vesicles ;  their  number  increased,  and  they  were  afterwards 
seen  dispelled  over  various  parts  of  the  bpdy.  OfWu  a  single 
day  would  complete  their  formation.  What  was  a  small  red 
spot  in  the  morning,  became  a  yellowish-coloured  transparent 
vesicle  in  the  evening,  and  in  the  course  of  the  following  morn- 
ing began  to  decline  and  shrivel.  In  this  way  fresh  vesicles 
continued  to  arise  and  decline  on  different  parts  of  the  body 
for  several  days.  As  soon  as  those  which  appeared  first  had 
arrived  at  maturity,  others  began  to  show  themselves.  Very 
often  there  were  several  vesicles  in  different  states  of  progress 
at  the  same  time.  In  some  cases,  five  or  six  days  elapsed  be- 
fore all  the  vesicles  had  collapsed,  and  dried  into  scales  or  crusts. 
Though  the  general  character  of  the  eruption  was  its  appear- 
ing in  successive  vesicles  for  several  days,  yet  it  differed  a  little 
in  different  individuals.  Sometimes  nearly  all  the  vesicles  ar- 
rived at  maturity  about  one  time,  on  the  third  or  fourth  day, 
seldom  later  than  the  fifth  or  sixth  day.  They  then  either 
dried  up,  or  were  burst,  and  their  places  were  occupied  by  small 
brown  crusts  or  scabs.  The  incrustations  did  not  separate  at 
any  regular  period.  In  two  or  three  cases,  where  there  was  a 
copious  eruption,  a  few  vesicles  became  of  a  whitish  colour,  and 
appeared  to  suppurate  imperfectly.  They  had  a  somewhat 
milky  appearance,  but  could  not  be  said  to  become  pustular^ 
and  none  of  them  were  indented  upon  the  surface.  Some  pa- 
tients had  very  few  pox,  not  more  than  sis  or  eight,  others  had 
a  great  number,  probably  from  three  to  four  hundred.  Five 
patients,  who  were  unprotected  cither  by  small-pox  or  vaccina- 
tion, had  a  copious,  and  three  a  scanty  eruption ;  the  remaining 
four  had  a  moderate  number  of  vesicles,  A  boy,  nine  months 
old,  that  had  neither  been  vaccinated  nor  passed  through  small- 
pox, and  was  labouring  under  marasmus,  had  much  eruptive 
fever,  and  numerous  vesicles.  The  eruption  ran  the  usual 
course.  The  marasmus  was  aggravated.  The  child  lingered 
several  weeks,  and  was  carried  off  by  diarrhcea. 

The  following  is  a  brief  history  of  the  most  severe  case  that 
caroe  under  my  observation.  A  little  girl,  six  months  old,  that 
had  neither  been  vaccinated  nor  had  small-pox,  was  restless, 
feverish,  and  had  a  tickling  cough  for  tliree  days,  after  which, 
small  red  spots,  with  a  very  slight  degree  of  hardness  and  ele- 
vation, appeared  on  the  skin  over  every  part  of  the  body.  On 
the  second  day  of  the  eruption,  the  spots  had  increased  iu  num- 
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ber,  and  in  the  centre  of  eome  of  them  were  Kmall  transparent 
vesicles.     On  the  third  day,  there  was  an  abundant  emption 
over  the  whole  body.     There  were  many  small  red  spots,  and 
several  vesicles  of  a  yellowish  colour,  with  slightly  inilamed 
bases.     Three  or  four  had  a  whitish  appearance,  as  if  they  were 
becoming  pustular.     The  child  continued  feverish,  and  very 
I  j&etfuL     On  the  fourth  day,  several  vesicles  had  collapsed  and 
r  thrivelled,  and  eome  had  dried  into  crusts.     A  few  on  the 
[  thighs  were  filled  with  straw-coloured  serum.     Two  or  three  on 
Lihe  back  had  a  whitish  aspect,  and  were  surrounded  with  coUGi- 
derahlc  iuilanimation.    There  were  several  minute  red  spotsi  or 
'  points  very  slightly  elevated,  on  various  parts  of  the  body,  in- 
terspersed among  the  vesicles.     Some  of  these  spots  aflerwttrda 
fose  into  vesicles,  and  others  disappeared. 

The  febrile  symptoms  now  abated.  On  the  sixth  day,  small 
IffDwn  crusts  covered  the  places  where  the  pox  had  existed. 
The  crusts  then  began  to  separate,  and  on  the  tenth  day  most 
iSFthem  had  faDen  oif.  Six  weeks  afterwards  there  were  a  few 
small  superficial  marks  upon  the  face  and  body,  and  two  pits, 
resembluig  in  some  degree  the  pits  after  small-pox,  on  the  back. 
After  the  scabs  separated  from  the  two  last-mentioned  places, 
tUcerations  followed,  which  were  a  considerable  time  in  liealLng, 
and  left  deeper  cicatrices  than  usual. 

It  HOraetiraes  happened,  that,  after  the  vesicles  had  shrivelled 
and  were  broken,  or  after  the  scabs  had  been  rubbed  off,  parti- 
cularly on  the  back,  or  on  any  place  where  pressure  had  been 
made,  inflammation  and  ulceration  took  place,  but  there  was 
DO  slouglijng,  as  after  small-pox.  These  ulcers  continued  seve< 
ral  days,  or  even  weeks,  and  after  they  had  healed  pits  at 
marks  were  left. 

In  a  family  of  the  name  of  Johnson,  three  children  were  af- 
fected Vith  the  emption.  William,  the  youngest,  ten  months 
old,  had  neither  been  vaccinated,  nor  passed  througli  small-pox. 
He  hod  a  short  cough,  hot  skin,  and  was  sick,  restless,  and  te- 
dious. On  Tuesday,  the  third  day  of  this  illness,  small  red 
spots  appeared  on  the  face  and  breast.  On  Wednesday,  there 
was  a  great  number  of  red  spots  on  various  parts  of  the  body, 
and  upon  several  of  those  which  appeared  on  Tuesday  there 
were  small  transparent  vesicles.  On  Thursday,  some  of  the 
vesicles  had  burst,  and  fresh  vesicles  showed  themselves,  some 
o£  which  had  a  wliitish  appearance.  They  began  to  decline  on 
Friday,  and  on  Saturday  were  formed  into  crusts  or  scabs. 
Robert,  seven  years  old,  had  been  previously  vaccinated,  was 
only  indisposed  one  day,  and  had  a  scanty  eruption.  Eleanor, 
five  years  old,  had  no  eruptive  fever ;  she  ran  about  her  amuse- 
ments as  usual,  and  had  very  few  vesicles,  which  soon  disap- 
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peared.  Maria,  aged  thirteen  years,  was  yaccinated  when  three 
years  old,  but  did  not  take  cow-pox,  and  she  never  had  small, 
pox.  This  girl  was  inoculated  in  two  places  in  Qich  arm,  with 
matter  taken  from  her  brother  AVilliam  on  the  fourth  day  of 
the  eruption.  On  the  second  and  third  day  after  the  inocula- 
tion, there  was  a  little  inflammation  in  two  of  the  places,  but  it 
soon  subsided,  and  was  not  followed  by  any  fever  or  cutaneous 
eruption.  The  disease,  except  in  one  instance,  was  imattended 
with  danger,  and  required  no  particular  plan  of  treatment.  It 
-was  of  short  duration,  and  nothing  but  a  few  doses  of  laxative 
medicine  was  administered.  The  case  of  marasmus,  which 
proved  fatal,  was  aggravated  by  varicella;  but  the  patient^s 
death  could  not  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  latter  disease. 

The  epidemic  I  have  described,  could  not,  I  apprehend,  be 
considered  as  mild  epidemic  small-pox ;  for  not  one  of  the  cases 
resembled  small-pox  in  the  symptoms,  in  the  progress^  or  in  the 
duration  of  the  complaint.  If  it  had  been  small-pox,  undoubt- 
edly some  of  the  cases  would  have  assumed  the  character  of 
that  disease,  and  have  had  a  pustular  eruption.  It  could  not 
be  considered  as  small-pox  modified  by  vaccination,  because  the 
vaccinated  and  the  unvaccinated  exhibited  similar  symptoms, 
and  it  prevailed  epidemically,  independent  of  small-pox.  Not 
a  single  case  of  small-pox  had  been  met  with  in  Carlisle,  or  in 
the  neighbourhood,  for  several  months  previously.  The  disease 
exhibited  the  same  appearances  in  those  patients  who  had  un- 
dergone neither  cow-pox  nor  small-pox,  as  in  those  who  had  pre- 
viously gone  through  both  these  diseases. 

The  first  part  of  this  paper  shows  that  many  cases  of  mo- 
dified small-pox  after  vaccination  have  occurred  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Carlisle  Dispensary  within  the  last  few  years.  In 
some  respects  the  eruption  bore  considerable  resemblance  to 
the  late  epidemic,  but  I  think  the  two  complaints  might  be 
distinguished  by  the  following  symptoms.  In  modified  small- 
pox there  was  generally  more  eruptive  fever.  The  vesicles 
nad  more  elevated  bases ;  they  often  became  pustular,  and 
were  also  often  indented  in  the  centre.  They  were  also  larger, 
firmer,  and  longer  in  reaching  maturity.  The  crusts  were 
larger,  and  left  deeper  pits.  In  chicken-pox  the  vesicles 
advanced  more  rapidly,  were  never  indented,  and  different  ve- 
sicles were  in  different  states  of  progress  at  the  same  time.  In 
a  great  majority  of  cases  there  were  no  pits  after  chicken-pox, 
a  yellowish  or  brownish  coloured  stain  was  all  that  remained  on 
the  skin  after  the  crusts  had  separated,  and  those  gradually  dis- 
appeared. In  a  few  cases  the  eruption  was  followed  by  large 
blotches  and  superficial  ulcerations,  which  left  broad  but  super- 
ficial marks,  not  like  the  deep  pits  after  small-pox. 
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[The  writer  of  this  sketch  has  no  particular  opinion  or  doc- 
trine to  defend.  He  is  desirous  for  the  investigation  of  truth, 
and  has  stated  facts  as  they  occurred.  Although  he  has  drawn 
conclusions  from  those  facts  opposed  to  the  identity  of  small- 
pox and  chicken-pox,  he  does  not  expect  that  this  epidemic  will 
determine  the  question  of  their  identity.  And  he  would  wish 
that  new  facts  and  observations  may  be  collected,  in  order  that 
those  conclusions  may  be  either  confirmed  or  eoniutcd. 
It  may  not  he  improper  to  state,  that  the  summer  was  re- 
markably warm  and  dry.  There  was  a  longer  continuance  of 
hot  and  dry  weather  during  this  season  than  had  been  for  many 
years  previously.  Typhus  fever  and  acute  contagious  diseases 
were  also  less  prevalent  than  for  some  years  past. 


November  7,  1826. 


Art.  XII. — Case  uf  HcBmorrhtEa  Petechialis,  which  iermi- 
natedjatally  i  with  the  appearances  on  Dissection,  ByAs- 
THDB  KiFT,  Assistant  Surgeon,  R,  N, 

VJeohge  Beadthobp,  ordinary  seaman,  aged  19  years.  April 
16,  1825, — He  has  recently  entered  his  Majesty's  naval  ser- 
vice. His  chief  occupation  has  been  that  of  a  fisherman.  His 
habits  intemperate.  He  complained  on  the  16th  of  a  catarrhal 
affection,  for  which  a  jpurgative  and  diaphoretics  were  pre- 
scribed, and  continued  till  the  20th,  when  the  following  symp- 
toms appeared  : — Wandering  pains  in  the  limbs ;  skin  hot ; 
pulse  quickened ;  tongue  morbiiiy  red.  About  the  fauces  there 
are  efflorescent  patches.  He  states  he  has  spit  some  blood-  For 
these  symptoms  he  was  treated  with  cathartics  and  diluents. 

Slst. — Much  the  same  as  yesterday  ;  has  cough,  and  expec- 
toration of  mucufl  tinged  with  blood  of  venous  colour.     Pain  and 
weiglit  about  the  upper  portion  of  the  sternum ;  gums  swollen ; 
ecchymoBis  about  the  mouth  and  fauces.     Bowels  freely  purged. 
Ilabeat    T'lnct.   Digitalis  gtt.   scxse.  Add.  Siilphurici  dil. 
gt.  Ix.  ita  qq.  h.  siimetid.      To  use  lemonade  as  ordinary 

I  drink. 

^  2Hd,  Jl/awe.— Countenance  and  skin  of  the  upper  extremity 
-of  a  lemon  colour.  Over  the  breast  there  are  several  dark  h- 
vid  patches,  from  the  size  of  a  shilling  to  that  of  half-n-crown  ; 
on  the  lower  extremities  there  are  the  same  appearances.  Gums 
continue  swollen,  and  bleed.  Mouth  and  fauces  covered  with 
small  elevated  points,  from  which  blood  oozes ;  difficulty  in 
swallowing.  Cough  extremely  troublesome,  atul  comes  on  in 
paroxysms.     Since  yesterday,  he  has  expectorated  three  pints 
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and  a  half  uf  viscid  fluid,  tinged  witli  blood.  The  ekin  U 
and  dry ;  the  pulse  hard  and  quick ;  tlie  bowels  reported 
but  the  urine  scanty. 

Omit.  DigiUilM  el.  Add  Suiph.  S;c.  Mitlatur  sanguis  u  bra- 
chio  ad  ^ii. 

The  blood  of  a  purple  colour,  flowed  fi-ecly,  and  with  some 
difficulty  was  commanded.     Syncope  followed. 

The  blood  drawn  presents  a  firm,  sizy  craBgamentum  ;  the 
serum  small  in  quantity. 

filcmo  appliceiur  emp.  LyttcB.  Hnbeat  Pulv.  Jntinumia- 
fo  et  Polassce  Nitratis  ad.  gr.  viii.  5.  qq-  hora,  ijj-c.  Con- 
tinue lemonade. 

Veapere. — Bowels  are  freely  opened ;  Btook  natural ;  increase 
of  petcchife  on  the  lower  extremities. 

23d,  Mane. — The  depletion  of  yesterday  has  relieved  the 
chest.  THe  cough  and  expectoration  are  lessened  ;  the  difficul- 
ty of  swallowing  increased;  the  voice  hoarse;  the  mouth  and 
gums  bleed  as  heretofore ;  much  despondency.     Cont.  alia. 

Habeat  Haunf.  SaHti.  cfferveac.  pro  re  natei. 

Vespere. — Has  perspired  freely  during  the  day,  and  feels  re- 
lieved.    Haust.  opiatus,  h,  s.  s. 

34th,  Mane. — Continues  as  yesterday. 

V^pere. — The  face  is  flushed  ;  the  appearance  of  the  eye  is 
wild  ;  and  he  talks  incoherently.  The  pulse  is  soft,  less  frequent. 

Vespere.-~-H»M  strangury. 

Cont.  H.  et  habeat  Haust.  ^ther.  Nitrosi  cum  Onto. 

Sdth,  Mane. — Free  from  strangury  ;  has  slept  well.  Com- 
[^ins  of  headach.     01.  Ricini,  %i. 

Vespere. — Bowels  moved  ;  stools  natural ;  :^ain  strangury. 

Rep.  Haust.  Nitrosi  cum  Opio. 

S£th.  The  dark  livid  patches  on  various  parts  of  the  body 
are  disappearing.  There  is  no  improvement  of  the  mouth  and 
fauces.  During  the  night  blood  passed  per  anum.  The  pulse 
is  feeble,  and  the  debihty  great.     Omit  the  antimouials. 

Habeat  CinchMta  cum  Acid.  Sulph.  dili/t.  Stia  qq.  h.  hait- 
riend, 

Vespere.— -The  feces  passed  to^ay  tinged  with  blood,  and 
also  the  urine.  The  pressure  of  the  bandage  used  in  bleeding 
has  produced  discoloration,  and  several  large  livid  patches. 
From  his  lying  on  the  right  side  there  is  a  general  discolora- 
tion of  the  surface. 

Continue  the  Cinchona—Bolzis  e.  Calomel,  h.  a.  s. 

Thirty  minutes  past  10  a.  ji. — Has  passed  about  six  ounces 
of  deep  blood-coloured  urine,  attended  with  excruciating  |)iun. 
Complains  of  pain  on  pressii^  the  hypogastrium,  but  there  is 
not  the  slightest  tension.    Pulse  small  and  wiry. 
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Mittatur  nanguia  e.  hrachio  ad  y>ii. 

The  Uood  drawn  highly  florid,  craaeaincntum  firiD,  Gizy ; 
serum  small  in  quantity.  The  pulse  rose  and  fell  in  frequen- 
cy.    Omit  the  Cinchona.     Warm  fomentations  to  the  pubes. 

Habeat  haust.  Salin.  cum  Tinct.  Digit.  4-ta  qq.  ft. 

17th,  Mane. — Has  slept  some  hours ;  perspired  freely  ;  bowels 
moved  four  times ;  the  fecal  matter  mixed  with  blood ;  urine 
as  yesterday.  Over  the  breast  there  are  yet  some  dart-coloured 
patclieB ;  those  on  the  extremities  are  disappearing.  The  skin 
is  hot  and  dry  ;  pulse  slow  and  full.  On  examining  the  mouth 
and  fauces,  there  is  a  general  dark  appearance ;  and  blood  ooz- 
es from  all  parts  and  coagulates.  Cough  continues,  but  free 
from  pain  or  weight  in  the  chest. 

Continue  saline  mixture  and  digitalis. 

5.  Magneaits  Carbon.  9y.  Si^ph.  Magnesias  5«.  ^ta  qq. 
hora,  S. 

S8th,  Mane. — During  the  early  part  of  last  night  blood  was 
passed  invfJimtorily  j>^  anum.  The  bowels  are  free ;  stools  at 
present  untjuged  with  blood,  and  the  urine  is  less  bloody.  The 
gums  and  mouth  bleed  le;«s  ;  petechiie  about  the  forehead; 
right  upper  extremity  much  discoloured  from  pressure ;  skin 
continues  hot  and  dry. — Continue  remedies  as  yesterday. 

Vespere. — Symptoms  continue  as  above  noted.  Sponge  the 
surface  with  tepid  water. 

S9th,  Maiie. — On  the  whole  is  improved.  Countenance  has 
a  lively  appearance ;  urine  continues  of  blood  colour ;  stools  of 
dark  clay  oolour.  Continues  the  saline  and  digitalis,  as  also 
the  powders ;  substituting  the  cream  of  tartar  for  the  carbonate 
of  magnesia. 

SOtli,  Mane. — Bowels  freely  purged ;  urine  increased  in  quan- 
tity, colour  as  before.  There  is  fulness  and  hardness  in  the 
right  hypochondrium,  but  no  pain  on  pressure. 

A  consultation  was  held.  The  result  was,  that  the  foregoing 
treatment  was  recommended  to  be  laid  aside,  and  a  mercurial 
one  substituted. 

This  was  attended  to.  Ptyalism  was  effected.  Hemorrhage 
returned  as  before  described,  and  he  sunk  on  the  4th  of  May. 

Dissection.  In  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  there  was  a  livid 
qtot  near  the  apex  of  the  heart,  about  the  size  of  a  sixpence. 

In  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  tlie  stomach  and  alimen- 
tary tube  empty,  and  of  a  livid  appearance ;  the  villous  coat 
diseased,  thickened ;  here  and  there  gangrenous  (dark-colour- 
ed  from  effused  blood  ?)  spots.  This  was  particularly  the  case 
with  the  rectum. 

Circumstances  of  a  peculiar  nature  prevented  a  more  minute  ! 
jcxaraination. 
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The  morbid  appearances  clearly  point  out  that  a  depletoijr 
plan  of  treatment,  carried  to  a  greater  extent  than  above  adopt- 
ed, would  have  probably  afforded  a  better  prospect  of  success. 

H.  M.  Cutter  Surly ^ 
Sunderland,  April  17,  1826. 


Aet.  XIII.— Cflwc  of  Nervous  Disease  successfully  treated  by 
Dr  Hamilton's  Plan,  aided  by  Local  Counter-Irritation.  By 
William  Belch eb,  M.  D.  Licentiate  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  of  Ireland. 

M;-.  ».  .gea  ,%  .  m^  r^^  6.^,  ,«  ««ckedon 
the  morning  of  Saturday,  November  12,  1825,  with  pain  and 
geiieral  soreness  of  the  whole  right  side  of  the  trunk  and  extre- 
mities ;  a  tingling  sensation  in  the  index  finger  and  thumb  of 
the  right  hand,  shooting  up  along  the  fore-arm  ;  and  immediately 
afterwards,  general  numbness  and  inability  to  move  the  right 
hand,  arm,  or  shoulder.  In  a  short  time  the  muscles  of  the  hand^ 
fore-arm,  arm,  right  side  of  neck,  head,  and  face,  became  con^ 
vulsed,  the  face  distorted,  the  mouth  drawn  to  that  side,  and 
head  drawn  towards  the  shoulder,  and  half  rotated  violently^ 
These  irregular  convulsive  movements  were  repeated  without 
intermission  for  twenty  minutes,  and  were  entirely  confined  to 
the  right  side.     She  was  for  a  short  time  insensible  during  the 
paroxysm,  and  her  feet  and  ancles  were  remarkably  cold.    The 
face  was  flushed,  particularly  the  right  cheek.  The  right  arm  had 
an  appearance  of  general  swelling,  and  the  integuments  were 
redder  and  more  tense  than  natural.    As  soon  as  the  paroxysm 
terminated,  she  appeared  much  exhausted,  and  was  bathed  in 
perspiration. 
Sunday,  NovemberlSth. — She  had  no  paroxysm  since  thefirst, 

Jesterday ;  but  her  arm  and  hand,  from  the  shoulder  downwards, 
ave  been  in  a  perfect  state  of  paralysis.  At  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon  of  to-day,  had  a  second  paroxysm  of  shorter  duration, 
(fifteen  minutes)  with  diminished  intensity  of  symptoms.  As 
she  was  perfectly  sensible  and  capable  of  answering  questions 
during  the  muscular  convulsion,  this  second  attack  grieatly 
Inarmed  her  friends,  who,  to  use  their  own  expression,  never  had 
seen  such  a  dancing  disease  before ;  and  made  some  superstitious 
bystanders  imagine  her  possessed  of  an  evil  spirit.  I  was  there- 
fore summoned  to  attend  her  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  I 
had  been  but  a  few  minutes  at  her  bed-side  when  another  pa- 
roxysm ensued,  which  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  accurate  per- 
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inal  observation  as  to  her  case.  The  same  muscles,  as  in  the 
'  first  attack,  were  affected,  the  flexors  appearing  to  be  principally 
fengaged  in  the  hand  and  arm,  tlie  Btemo-mastoid  in  the  neck. 
This  lasted  fifteen  minutes.  I  asked  her  if  she  was  capable  of 
stopping  the  convulsion  by  voluntary  exertion,  She  tried,  hut 
could  not.  Her  head,  neck,  and  arm,  were  involuntarily  dragged 
and  knocked  about,  as  she  expressed.  She  felt  no  very  acute 
^in  during  each  attack ;  and  at  its  termination  she  was  much 
«xhausted ;  the  face  and  forehead  bedewed  with  perspiration ; 
^e  hand  and  arm  still  paralyzed,  and  feet  cold.  To  my  inqui- 
'^es  into  her  previous  state  of  health,  she  informed  me  that  she 
nad  been  of  a  delicate  habit,  had  no  children,  was  constipated, 
latterly  very  much  so.  For  the  last  two  months  has  had  cata- 
jnenial  obstruction,  with  lumbar  pains;  impaired  appetit&j' bitter 
taste  in  the  mouth  ;  furred  tongue  ;  and  pulse  quite  unaffected. 
On  examining  the  abdominal  parictes,  1  found  the  ascending, 
transverse,  and  descending  colon,  even  to  its  sigmoid  flexure,  bo 
distended  with  feculent  matters  as  to  be  anatomically  traced  in 
its  whole  course.  The  epigastric  region  was  uneasy  and  tender 
on  pressure.  Under  those  circumstances  I  hesitated  not  a  mo- 
iuent  to  imitate  the  practice  of  the  well-known  author  of  the 
'Work  on  Purgative  Medicines,  and  prescribed  an  active  bolus  of 
"ten  grains  of  calomel,  with  twenty  of  jalap,  to  be  followed,  every 
,itwo  hours,  with  a  wine-glassful  of  senna  infusion  and  Epsom 
^Its,  until  the  colon  was  in  some  degree  unloaded.  Warm 
Ta-icks,  enveloped  in  flannel,  were  ordered  to  be  applied  to  the 
feet  to  restore  their  natural  heat.  At  three  p.  m.,  an  hour 
after  I  left  her,  she  had  another,  and  at  nine  p.  m,,  a  very 
severe  paroxysm.  When  visited  on  Monday,  November  14th, 
at  twelve  o'clock,  she  has  had  no  attack  as  yet  The  pur- 
gatives operated  four  times,  bringing  away  an  enormous  qium- 
tity  of  indurated  scybala,  with  fetid,  unhealthy,  biliary,  and 
intestinal  secretions  of  a  pitchy  colour  and  consistence. 

Repetatf.  bolus  tertia  qtiaque  hora  et  niMt.  purg.  iit  antea. 
The  arm  from  the  shoulder  down  to  be  rubbed  well  with  anti- 
moniatcd  ointment,  until  pustular  eruption  appears. 

Tuesday,  November  1.5th. — At  10  a.  m.,  I  was  gratified  to 
find  that  she  had  but  one  slight  paroxysm  since  the  evening 
before.  Has  passed  six  copious  scybalous  and  pitchy  stools. 
^Epigastric  tenderness  has  disappeared  ;  has  had  a  slight  appears 
fcnce  of  catamcnia  this  morning.  Pergat.  in  usu  bolor.  mist. 
te  ung.  ant.  tart. 

.'  Wednesday,  November  16th. — Visited  at  11  a.  m.  Has 
had  one  short  paroxysm,  of  ten  minutes  duration,  since  yester- 
day. Medicines  brought  away  eight  pitchy  stools;  abdominal 
tumefaction  reduced ;  arm  and  hand  still  paralyzed ;  pustuli 
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eraption  appearing.     Pergat  in  fMU  boL  mist  et  Ufiff.  ui 
aniea. 

Thursday,  November  17th. — At  this  morning's  visit  found 
her  salivated  from  the  bolus.  She  had  two  returns  of  the 
attack  last  evening.  Flexors  of  the  fingers  have  been  unceas- 
ingly convulsed  since  yesterday.  Bowels  still  discharging 
dark  bilious  unhealthy  matters.  Omitted  the  boluses,  in  con* 
sequence  of  ptyalism  appearing.  Directed  a  bark  and  mineral 
acid  gargle  to  be  used  frequently  for  the  mouth.  The  mixture 
to  be  continued  ;  and,  in  place  of  bolus,  to  keep  the  catharda 
up,  a  terebinthinate  enema  every  four  hours.  In  the  evening 
she  had  three  paroxysms,  with  but  a  short  interval  between 
each ;  and  at  the  termination  was  much  exhausted,  and  her  face 
bedewed  with  perspiration. 

Friday,  November  18th.  11  a.  m. — At  visit  to-day,  bowels 
still  discharging  unhealthy  matters,  not  unlike  tar ;  mouth  be- 
nefited by  the  gargle ;  contraction  of  fingers  still  continues  in- 
eessant ;  eruption  out  on  the  arm.  She  had  no  paroxysm  since 
last  evening.  Directed  a  blister  over  the  situation  of  the  con- 
vulsed flexors  of  the  fingers  in  the  fore-arm  ;  a  five  grain  pill 
of  equal  parts  colocynth  extract  and  blue  pill,  with  one  grain 
of  calomel  every  third  hour,  followed  by  small  doses  of  the 
senna  mixture,  with  the  intention  of  acting  regularly  on  the ' 
hepatic  and  intestinal  secretions. 

Saturday,  November  19.  11  a.  m.— Yesterday  passed  over 
without  an^attack.  The  stools  to-day  considerably  improved  in 
appearance,  exhibiting  traces  of  bile.  Blister  has  risen  weU ; 
startings  of  finger  less  frequent ;  mouth  nearly  well.  Continr. 
pit.  et  mist 

Sunday,  November  20th. — Has  had  no  attack  since  Thurs- 
day evening ;  convulsive  startings  of  fingers  have  subsided ; 
sensation  and  voluntary  motion  have  returned  in  the  shoulder 
and  arm ;  abdominal  enlargement  reduced ;  catamenia  returned 
this  morning  copiously ;  tongue  clean  and  moist,  and  stools  as- 
suming their  natiural  aspect.  Continue  the  pill  and  mixture  re- 
gularly, which  appear  to  have  had  a  most  decided  and  speedy 
effect  in  restoring  the  hepatic  and  intestinal  secretions,  after 
the  canal  had  been  cleared  of  its  enormous  contents.  Up  to 
the  24th  she  became  convalescent,  feeling  herself  quite  a  new 
individual,  her  various  frmctions  better  performed  than  for  a 
long  time  previous  to  the  date  of  her  attack  ;  and,  from  the  good 
heidth  she  at  present  enjoys,  there  is  very  little  probability  of 
a  relapse,  without  being  preceded  by  some  of  those  frmctional 
derangements  which  appear  to  have  been  the  exciting  causes  of 
her  attack. 

Observations.-^The  phenomena  exhibited  in  this  recent  case 
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of  chorea,  go  perfectly  coincide  with  the  admirable  description 
and  treatment  of  the  venerable  Dr  Hamilton  senior  of  Edin- 
burgh, that  I  trust  it  may  appear  not  unworthy  of  preserva- 
tion in  the  pages  of  this  Journal.  As  far  as  one  clinical 
fact  can  go,  it  decidedly  supports  hie  doctrines  and  treat- 
ment of  this  rare  and  singular  aifecdon.  The  obstinate  consti- 
pation, catanienial  obstruction,  hepatic  and  intestinal  Aisctional 
derangements,  evidently  show  them  to  be  the  exciting  causes 
of  the  disease  in  this  case,  whatever  may  have  been  the  imme- 
diate proximate  ones.  The  local  counter-irritation,  established 
by  means  of  Dr  Jenner^s  antimoniated  ointment,  followed  by  the 
Ulster,  probably  was  of  considerable  assistance  in  restoring  the 
psralyzed  state  of  the  muscular  powers  of  the  arm  and  fore-atm 
to  their  healthy  action. 

Mr  R.  Hunter  of  Glasgow,  who  has  recently  applied  this 
'Isethod  of  local  counter-irritation,  witli  success,  in  an  obstinate 

~  long-continued  case,  which  had  resisted  every  other  method 

treatment,  attributes  the  cure  alone  to  the  use  of  the  ointment 
Lbbed  over  the  shaven  scalp,  and  along  the  course  of  the  ver- 
tebral column.  (SeeEdinburgh  Journal,  April  1825.)  Though 
Mr  Hunter  was  fortunate  in  so  successful  an  issue,  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  if  his  case  exhibited  sin^ar  phenomena  of  fiinction:d 
derangement  to  the  above,  that  all  the  counter-irritation  he 
could  effect  would  be  of  little  avail,  if  he  had  not  previously 
had  recourse  to  the  efficacious  treatment  of  Dr  Hamilton.  The 
purgative  plan  has  indeed  sometinies  failed  ;  but,  in  the  majo- 
rity of  cases  of  faibare,  the  medicines  have  been  inefficiently  ex- 
hibited, arising  from  the  extraordinary  prejudice  of  many  prac- 
titioners of  the  old  school  against  active  and  repeated  doses  of 
purgative  medicine.  The  opposite  plan  of  treatment,  by  tonics 
and  antispasmodics,  has  been  far  more  unsuccessful,  scarcely 
producing  a  radical,  and  seldom  a  palliative  effect.  In  the  case 
before  stated,  as  soon  as  the  alimentary  canal  was  well  cleared, 
and  the  hepatic  secretion  restored,  the  disease  began  to  yield, 
and  in  a  few  days  vanished.  The  catamcnia  returned,  the  ap- 
pebte  improved,  the  patient  felt,  as  she  expressed,  quite  a  new 
individual,  and  rapid  convalescence  followed, 

The  rarity  of  this  disease  is  remartablc.  The  late  experien- 
ced Dr  James  Gregory  states,  in  his  lectures,  that  he  had  only 
met  with  seven  cases,  and  Dr  Hamilton  senior,  iu  his  long  prac- 
tice, has  only  met  with  twenty.  I  have  seen  two  only  myself 
previous  to  ^is,  and  they  were  cured  most  satisfactorily  by  the 
purgative  plan.  I  confess  I  think  Mr  Hunter's  propo^  of 
local  counter-irritation  in  tliis  disease  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
treatment,  the  piu'gatives  being  premised.     The  late  Dr  Chis- 
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holm,  a  valuable  writer  on  Tropical  diseases,  met  with  a  tew 
cases  of  chorea.  Four  occurred  to  him  at  the  Clifton  Dispeiw 
sary,  and  the  same  number  in  private  practice.  The  purgative 
plan  had  a  fair  trial,  but  failed.  He  continued  the  purgatives, 
and  applied  blisters  repeatedly  to  the  sacrum.  After  the  third 
application,  the  spasms  uniformly  ceased.  Six  cases  were  cured. 
This,  though  not  new,  has  been  very  seldom  employed,  and  I 
think  will  afford  the  practitioner  a  valuable  succedaneum  in 
case  of  the  failure  of  other  measures. 

Dr  Manson  of  Nottingham  found  iodine  beneficial  in  ma- 
ny cases,  and  in  some  a  perfect  cure  was  obtained  by  its  use ; 
but  I  strongly  suspect  the  success  of  this  practitioner  has 
been  mainly  oveing  to  the  purgative  medicines  which  he  had 
previously  used.  He  appears  to  have  met  with  an  unusually 
large  number  of  cases,  as  he  states  that  seventy-six  have  been 
treated  in  the  general  hospital  of  that  city,  within  the  last 
twelve  years,  (twenty-two  males  and  fifty-four  females.)  I  can- 
not conclude  without  expressing  my  conviction,  from  what  I 
have  observed,  of  the  utility  and  soundness  of  the  practical  prin- 
ciples inculcated  by  the  experienced  author  of  the  work  on  Pur- 
gative Medicines  in  this  rare  and  obstinate  disorder. 

JBaudon,  Dec.  1,  1825. 


Art.  XIV. — Case  of  Epilepsy^  cured  by  Purgative  Medi- 
cines.    By  William  Gunn,  Surgeon,  Swiney,  Caithness. 

gfith  March  1826.—  W  .  M.  an  athletic  lad,  aged  20,  of  a 
fair  complexion,  formerly  enjoying  perfectly  good  health,  was  seiz- 
ed upon  the  night  of  the  22d  current,  while  asleep,  with  an  epi- 
leptic fit,  which  continued  very  severe  for  more  than  half  an  hour. 
He  remained  weak,  and  in  a  state  of  stupor  for  some  considerable 
time  after  the  convulsions  ceased.  To  remove  these  symptoms, 
he  was  bled  copiously,  and  a  large  blister  applied  the  following 
morning  between  the  shoulders,  which  rose  well.  The  parox- 
ysm returning  this  morning  with  equal  severity,  I  was  requested 
to  visit  him.  Upon  my  arrival,  I  found  that  the  convulsions 
had  ceased,  and  that  he  was  then  lying  in  a  comatose  state, 
with  symptoms  of  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  head ;  his  breath- 
ing laborious,  and  a  little  foam  at  the  mouth  :  pulse  96,  ftill, 
and  hard.  The  pupils  were  natural,  but  there  was  much  redness 
of  the  eyes  and  face,  and  throbbing  of  the  temporal  arteries.  The 
tongue  was  covered  with  a  dark  crust ;  the  bowels  inclined  to  con- 
stipation for  some  time  past ;  the  appetite  impaired  since  the  first 
attack,  but  was  always  good  before  then,  and  skin  hot.    During 
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Ae  paroxysm,  the  superior  and  inferior  extremities  were  equally 
affected  with  violent  convulsions. 

I  bled  him  to  the  extent  of  twenty-four  ounces,  and  applied  a 
blister  to  the  iiape  of  the  neck.  I  also  administered  a  bolus, 
containing  a  scruple  of  the  compound  extract  of  colocynth,  and 
ten  grains  of  calomel,  and  left  half-a-dozen  of  powders,  con- 
taining each  five  grains  of  calomel,  with  directions  to  take  one 
every  hour,  until  the  bowels  were  freely  moved.  His  feet  I  or- 
dered to  be  bathed  immediately  with  warm  water,  and  left  sina- 
pisms to  be  afterwards  placed  on  the  soles.  The  blister,  which 
was  applied  upon  the  morning  of  the  23d,  is  still  discharging 
well.     Ordered  light  diet  and  toast — water  for  drink. 

'^  Fulv.  Valerian.  5ss.  Fiant  hujiismodi  •pulw,  wit.  Sig. 
One  to  be  taken  thrice  daily. 

26th. — No  return  of  the  lit  since  yesterday.  Took  the  whole 
of  the  calomel  powders  I  left  with  him,  in  all,  forty  grains  io 
seven  hours,  which  produced  one  full  alvine  evacuation  of  a 
brown  colour,  partly  fluid,  partly  lumpy,  and  particularly  fetid* 
Slept  soundly  last  night ;  appears  to-day  quite  tranquil,  and 
has  complete  command  of  all  his  limbs.  Pulse  80,  good. 
Tongue  furred,  and  complains  of  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth. 
Skin  a  little  hot,  No  flushing  of  face  present,  and  eyes  appear 
natural.  The  blister  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  rose  well,  and 
the  one  between  the  shoulders  is  still  discharging.  The  blood 
was  somewhat  buffy. 

1J>  Fil.  Colocynth.  Cmnp.  sxx.  Sig.  Two  to  be  taken  every 
hour  until  well  purged.     Cont.  Pvlv.  Valerian. 

S.'Jih. — The  paroxysm  returned  this  morning  while  asleep  in 
as  severe  a  form  as  before.  Took  sixteen  of  the  pills,  which  pro- 
duced three  fetid  evacuations  of  the  colour  of  pilch.  Complains 
at  present  of  pain  in  the  head,  and  appears  weakened  by  the 
severity  of  the  convulsions.  Pulse  86,  weak ;  tongue  still 
covered  with  a  dark  crust ;  skin  hot ;  no  flushing  of  the  face ; 
fahster  between  the  shoulders  healing.  Let  eight  compound 
colocynth  pills  be  taken  at  bed-lime,  and  two  ounces  of  the 
sulphate  of  magnesia  in  the  morning.  Mouth  a  little  affected 
by  the  calomel. 

Sttth.— Has  had  no  fft  since  last  visit ;  complains  of  nothing 
to-day  excepting  weakness ;  slept  well  last  night  at  short  inter. 
vals,  but  he  is  always  aftaid  to  sleep  in  ease  of  another  attack. 
Pills  and  salts  taken ;  Ave  stools  to-day  of  the  same  appearance 
as  yesterday.  Pulse  76;  tongue  still  foul;  skiu  hot  and  dry. 
Four  pills  to  be  taken  at  bed-time,  and  an  ounce  of 

C morning.     Discontinue  the  Valerian  powders. 
— H^  two  fetid  evacuations  to-day,  lumpy,  but  not  so 
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dark  as  fermerly.  Has  had  another  violent  attack  hut  Bif^t; 
the  convulsions  were  so  strong,  that  it  required  several  persona 
to  jHrevent  him  from  injuring  himself.  His  mind  aeems  much 
troubled  on  account  of  the  recurrence  of  the  fit  Pulse  7B ; 
tongue  foul.  Complains  still  of  a  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth ; 
feels  much  thirst.  No  flushing  of  the  face  at  present,  but  be 
experiences  vertigo  and  pain  in  the  head.  Blisters  have  healed. 
Rept.  pU.  Colocynth,  comp.  wadv.  Siff.  Six  to  be  taken  to-night 
at  bed-time,  and  two  ounces  salts  in  the  morning. 

30th. — Has  had  no  attack  since  last  report.  Physic  operate 
ed  wdl,  and  brought  away  six  black  fetid  stools,  partly  fluid 
and  partly  lumpy.  Has  no  particular  complaint  to-day ;  slept 
«  well  last  night.  Pulse  76 ;  tongue  furred,  and  a  bad  taste  is 
felt  in  the  mouth.  Appetite  still  bad ;  less  thirst  than  former- 
ly. Four  pills  to  be  taken  at  bed-time,  and  an  ounce  of  salts 
to-morrow  morning. 

81st— The  piUs  operated  twice  early  this  morning,  so  that 
the  salts  were  not  taken.  The  stools  were  not  so  dark  as  for- 
merly, but  still  fetid.  Has  had  another  convulsive  attack  this 
forenoon,  which,  however,  did  not  continue  so  long  as  any  of 
the  former,  though  equal  to  them  in  severity.  Was  not  asleep 
as  formerly  when  this  fit  came  on.  Pulse  72 ;  tongue  cleaner, 
though  still  furred ;  skin  cool ;  slept  well  last  night ;  very 
little  thirst.  Four  pills  to  be  taken  to-night  at  bed-time,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  salts  in  the  morning. 

1st  April. — The  pills  and  salts  were  taken  as  directed,  which 
operated  well,  and  brought  away  four  dark  liquid  stools,  still 
fetid,  but  much  less  so  than  formerly.  Slept  well  last  night. 
Has  no  particular  complaint  to-day.  Pulse  72,  good ;  tongue 
cleaner ;  skin  natural.  Four  pills  to  be  taken  to-night  at  l^- 
time,  and  half  an  ounce  of  salts  in  the  morning  if  required. 

2d  April.-— The  pills  operated  well  this  morning,  so  that 
the  salts  were  not  taken ;  the  first  feces  appeared  green,  the 
latter  of  a  natural  appearance.  Pulse  70,  good ;  tongue  cl^an. 
Slept  well  last  night.  No  bad  tai^e  is  felt  in  the  mouth. 
Three  pills  at  bed-time,  and  half  an  ounce  salts  in  the  morning 
if  required. 

3d  April.— The  pills  were  taken  at  bed-time,  but  having  no 
effect,  the  salts  were  given,  which  produced  full  alvine  evacua- 
tion, feces  consistent,  formed  and  of  a  natural  appearance.  Ap- 
petite much  improved.  Free  of  ailment.  Rept.  pit.  Colocynth. 
comp.  arviii.  Sig.  Two  or  three  to  be  taken  occasionally,  so  as 
to  keep  the  bowels  regularly  open. 

In  this  case  the  first  purgative  medicines  given  to  the  patient 
were  the  same  as  those  employed  by  Mr  Abraham  of  Worces- 
ter in  his  case  of  sanguineous   apoplexy,  published  in   the 
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eighty-fifth  number  of  tMs  Journal ;  but  finding  them  insuffi- 
cient to  produce  the  requisite  evacuations,  I  substituted  in  their 
stead  the  compound  colocynih  pill  and  the  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, which  answered  the  purpose  more  eftectually.     The  only 
further  obBervation  necessary  to  be  made  is,  that  the  epilep- 
tic  affection  originated  wholly  in  the  disordered  state  of  the 
L  bowels.     It  is  also  proper  to  remark  the  large  doses  of  medi- 
[vianes  which  required  to  be  given  before  evacuations  could  be 
I  broduced,  and  the  rapid  amendment  of  the  disease  as  the  diges- 
Vtive  organs  were  restored  to  their  proper  state  of  acting.     The 
natient  before  that  time  never  had  an  attack  of  epilepsy,  noE 
Tias  he  had  any  since.  ^ 

Swiney,  2itb  July  1826. 


Art.  SV, — Case  of  Makonformation  of  the  Bladder  and  the 
Organs  of  Generation.     By  Henuy  Vehnok,  M.  D. 

J\  N  infant,  three  days  old,  was  brought  to  me  for  examisa- 
doU]  by  a  midwife  of  this  place,  having  a  strange-looking 
tumour  immediately  below  the  umbilicus,  and  whose  organs  of 
generation  were  in  a  very  defective  state.  It  was  a  male  child, 
and  in  other  respects  fine  and  healthy  looking. 

The  tumour  at  first  sight  appeared  to  be  of  a  fungous  kind ; 
it  had  a  pear  shape,  and  extended  from  below  the  umbilicus  to 
the  pubes, 

On  a  closer  examination,  however,  it  was  ascertained  to  be 
formed  of  the  internal  membrane  of  the  bladder,  the  orifices  of 
the  ureters  opening  into  the  lower  part  of  it  a  little  distance 
from  each  other,  from  which  the  urine  could  be  seen  trickhng 
down,  and  soaking  quickly  the  cloths  with  which  its  belly  was 
bound.  They  were  sufficiently  wide  to  admit  a  blunt  probe, 
which  could  be  pushed  up  nearly  three  inches  towards  the  pel- 
vis of  each  kidney.  The  penis  was  merely  a  soft,  red,  and  flat 
glandular-looking  substance,  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  with 
a  thick  doubling  beneath,  resembling  a  prepuce ;  a  filrrow  ran 
along  its  upper  surface,  into  which  two  orifices  opened  at  about 
the  middle  of  it,  separated  by  a  cnmneula.  These  no  doubt 
were  the  extremities  of  the  gaculatory  ducts  with  the  caput 
gallvnaginis.  It  appears  as  if  the  penis,  with  its  integument 
dissected  off",  had  undergone  a  longitudinal  section  on  a  level 
with  the  urethra.  The  crura  penis  could  be  plainly  seen  diverg- 
ing towards  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischium. 

As  the  child  is  still  living,  and  likely  for  life,  I  have  not 
had  it  in  my  power  to  examine  the  state  of  other  parts,  as  the 
,.  XXVII.  NO.  90.  F 
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vesictil^B  aeminalesy  &c.  The  testicles  have  descended  into  the 
scrotum. 

The  malconformation  is  one  of  those  in  which  the  anterior 
half  of  the  bladder  is  wanting,  the  posterior  and  only  portion 
of  it  being  protruded  in  a  globular  shape  by  the  intestine 
situated  behind  it,  and  forming  a  tumour  which  occupies  the 
room  of  an  equal  portion  of  the  abdominal  parietes,  which  are 
wanting  in  these  cases. 

It  would  also  appear  that  the  penis  shared  in  this  sort  of 
deficiency,  or  the  same  that  would  result  from  a  longitudinal 
section  commencing  at  the  fundus  of  the  bladder,  and  continued 
to  the  extremity  of  the  glans  penis. 
Buryy  Lancashire. 


NOTE. — Replt/  to  the  Observations  of  Mr  J.  Irving,  Surgeon, 
Annan,  (vide  Number  for  July  1S25,J  on  a  Case  of  Malignant 
Tumour,  ^'c.  S^c.  By  J.  F.  Nivison,  Assistant  Surgeon^  Fifth 
Regiment. 
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•EFORE  leaving  the  island  of  St  Kitts  with  a  detachment  of 
the  Fourth  Regiment^  I  read  IMr  Irving's  observations  on  my  report, 
(vide  Number  for  April  1825) ;  and  I  beg  to  state,  for  his  informa- 
tion, and  that  of  the  readers  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgi- 
cal Journal  generally,  that  I  am  sorry  I  published  the  case  contrary 
to  his  knowledge  and  concurrence.  From  a  short  conversation  I 
had  ^vith  Mr  Irving,  (after  leaving  the  residence  of  my  friend,  Mr 
R.  Johnston,  R.  N,)  regarding  the  disease  and  operation  being 
worthy  of  publication,  I  was  led  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  Mr  Irv- 
ing had  no  intention  of  publishing  his  observations  and  practice  on  the 
present  occasion,  on  account  of  his  professional  avocations.  I  then 
asked  him  a  few  questions  touching  the  history  of  the  disease, 
which  he  kindly  answered.  The  operator's  name  in  my  report 
would  have  been  explicitly  stated,  but  I  thought  I  was  treading  on 
delicate  ground  if  I  did  so  without  first  obtaining  his  free  sanction 
for  so  doing. 

I  may  have  overrated  the  force  used  in  the  dislodgement  of  tlm 
tumour  from  its  connections,  but  I  certainly  think  a  degree  of  force 
was  employed,  but  its  application  was  judicious,  and  guided  by 
anatomical  knowledge. 

I  confess  I  may  be  wrong  in  stating  that  Mr  Irving  was  assisted 
in  detaching  the  tumour,  and  beg  to  say  in  my  defence,  that  I  took 
no  notes  at  the  time,  but  wrote  out  my  sketch  for  the  Journal  long 
after  the  operation. 

In  conclusion,  I  regret  much  my  incorrect  conclusions  should 
have  deprived  the  profession  of  a  minute  and  detailed  account  of 
the  disease  in  the  different  stages  of  its  progress. 

Fort  Cumberland,  Portsmouth, 
Sih  June  1826. 


PART  II. 

CRITICAL  ANALYSIS. 
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Aet.  I. — I.  Recherchea  tendatiiea  &  proumr,  Sgc. 

ekes  tending  to  prove  that  Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  Ci-' 
febfal  Vessels  -performs  a  pH-nclpal  jyart  in  the  production 
of  Apopleny.  By  M.  Boiiillaud,  D.  M,  P.,  Resident  Mem- 
ber of  the  Medical  Society  of  Emuktion  of  Paris.  Prom 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Society,  Vol,  ix.  Paris,  IS^G,  p.  147. 

2i  Oltsei-vaHone  sur  la  Rupture,  S/v.  Observations  on  the 
Rupture  of  Aneurisms  of  the  Arteries  Of  the  Brain.  By 
M.  SerreE,  Physician  to  the  Hospital  de  la  Pitie.  From 
Magendie's  Journal  of  EiEperimental  and  Pathological  Phy-f, 
iiology,  Tom.  vi.     Jannary  1826,  p.  82.  ,' 

J.  HESE  articles  contain  some  ohservationa  on  certain  pointSj 
of  the  pathology  of  apoplexy,  which,  if  well  founded,  cannob 
ffiil  to  throw  some  light  on  the  organic  eauses  concerned  in  the 
formation  of  that  disease. 

Apoplectic  symptoms  are  knoi^n  to  arise  from  varions  states 
of  the  brain,  or  of  its  parts.  It  is  now,  however,  regarded  as 
most  expedient  to  restrict  the  appellation  of  apoplexy  to  that« 
state  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  in  which  they  are  either  un-i' 
usually  and  excessively  distended  with  blood,  or  in  which  thifr'^ 
fluid  has  escaped  from  one  or  more  vessels,  cither  by  exhalation 
or  by  rupture.  Of  the  first  sort  of  vascular  disorders,  or  that 
by  injection  or  congestion,  we  are  not  at  present  to  spealc.  Fori 
though  there  is  neither  doubt  of  its  existence  nor  of  its  frequen- 
cy, both  the  authors  before  us  limit  their  observations  to  cases 
in  which  eilusion  of  blood  has  actually  taken  place. 

M,  Bouillaud  begins  by  Umitiiig  the  appellation  of  apoplexy 
to  cases  of  actual  hemorrhage  only,  and  by  stating  tliat  his  ob- 
ject is  to  connect  the  doctrine  of  apoplexy  with  that  of  hemor- 
rhages in  general.    We  must  be  allowed  to  say  at  once,  that  tbn 
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proposition  advanced  in  this  avowal  is  not  at  all  essential  to  his 
theory ;  and  that,  even  admitting  its  truth  in  the  ftdlest  and 
most  imconditional  manner,  the  doctrine  of  apoplexy  which  he 
delivers,  would  by  no  means  be  capable  of  being  connected 
with  that  of  hemorrhagy,  from  internal  or  spontaneous  causes 
at  least. 

Admitting,  therefore,  the  symptoms  of  apoplexy  to  depend 
in  many  instances  on  the  eflusion  of  red  blood  from  the  cere- 
bral vessels,  a  very  natural  inquiry  is,  to  discover  the  particular 
circumstances  on  which  the  hemorrhage  depends.  It  may,  as 
in  other  hemorrhagic  diseases,  be  the  effect  of  exhalation,  and 
this  again  must  be  ascribed  to  previous  injection  and  distension 
of  a  particular  order  or  orders  of  vessels.  In  other  instances  it 
may  be  the  effect  of  rupture  or  laceration ;  and  this  suggests 
the  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  on  which  the  rupture  de- 
pends. The  determination  of  this  point  may  be  said  to  be  the 
principal  object  of  M.  Bouillaud. 

The  doctrine  maintained  by  M.  Bouillaud  is  briefly  the  fol- 
lowing. It  is  generally  known  that  the  disease  termed  true 
aneurism  by  Scarpa,  and  false  aneurism  by  the  French  patho- 
logists, arises  in  most  cases  from  previous  organic  change  in 
the  arterial  tunics,  which  become  lined  with  caseous,  atheroma- 
tous or  calcareous  matter,  and  invariably  become  so  brittle  as 
to  lose  their  wonted  elasticity,  and  to  give  way  by  dilatation^ 
extenuation,  erosion,  or  rupture.  M .  Bouillaud  has  laboured 
to  demonstrate  that  these  several  organic  changes  must  be  ul- 
timately ascribed  to  inflammatory  action  of  the  arterial  tissue^ 
more  or  less  chronic  and  latent.  He  takes  particular  pains  to 
show  in  his  work  on  diseased  of  the  heart  and  large  vessels,  that 
inflammation  of  the  aorta,  when  it  has  become  chronic,  is  attend- 
ed with  all  the  organic  changes  to  which  Scarpa  justly  ascribes 
the  formation  of  spontaneous  aneurism,  or  that  by  rupture  of 
the  proper  coats  of  the  vessel.  Having  come  to  this  conclusion 
regarding  the  aorta,  he  applies  it  to  the  arterial  system  in  gene- 
ral ;  and  contends,  that  if  it  appears  from  diligent  clinical  obser-^ 
yation,  that  the  earthy,  calcareous,  atheromatous  and  ulcerative 
degenerations  of  arteries  are  the  result  of  inflammation  of  the 
arterial  tissue  in  one  case,  it  must  then  follow  that  the  inflam- 
matory process  performs  a  most  important  part  in  the  forma- 
tion of  those  aneurismal  tumours  which  depend  on  internal 
causes. 

Having  premised  these  general  observations,  M.  Bouillaud 
infers,  that,  if  he  can  prove  that  in  cases  of  apoplexy  the  arteries 
of  the  brain  are  previously  affected  with  the  several  organie 
changes  already  mentioned,  it  will  reasonably  follow,  that  in- 
flammation of  these  arteries  exercises  great  and  l^emarkable  in- 
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flueace  in  tlie  formation  of  apoplexy  or  hemorrhage  of  the  brain. 
If  the  bodies  of  persouB  cut  oft'  by  apoplexy  are  examined  with 
the  requisite  attention,  we  ehall  speedily  obtain  numerous  and 
convincing  proofs,  according  to  M.  Bouillaud,  that  the  organic 
changes  to  which  we  now  allude  are  precisely  tliose  which  are 
most  uniformly  seen  in  the  brains  of  the  apoplectic. 

Of  the-doctrine  now  stated,  which  embraces  several  individual 
points,  one  part  is  so  well  established,  that  nothing  is  left  to  M. 
Bouillaud  but  the  merit  of  giving  it  greater  stability  and  preci- 
sion than  it  previously  possessed.  We  allude  to  the  connectiDii 
Temarked  almost  invariably,  and  by  a  great  multitude  of  authors, 
i>etweeii  hemorrhage  of  the  brain,  and  more  or  less  disease  of  its 
arterial  system.  The  observations  made  long  ago  by  Morgf^i 
and  Lieutaud  leave  no  doubt  of  the  fact  of  this  connection, 
vliich  has  more  recently  received,  if  possible,  stronger  confirma- 
tion from  the  testimony  of  Baillie,  in  his  Morbid  Anatomy,  and 
Hodgson,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Arteries  and  Veins. 
.*' When  extravasation  happens  iiithin  the  cavity  of  the  cranium," 
says  the  former  author,  "  withoat  external  injury,  the  vascular 
system  of  the  brain  is  almost  always  diseased.  It  is  very  com- 
mou,  in  examining  the  brains  of  persons  who  are  considerably 
advanced  in  life,  to  find  the  trunks  of  the  internal  carotid  ar- 
teries, upon  the  side  of  the  sella  turcica,  very  much  diseased; 
and  this  disease  extends  frequently  more  or  less  into  the  smaller 
branches.  The  disease  consists  in  a  bony  or  earthy  matter  be- 
ing deposited  in  the  coats  of  the  arteries,  by  which  they  lose  a 
part  of  their  contractile  and  distensile  powers,  as  well  as  of  their 
tenacity.  The  same  sort  of  diseased  structure  is  likewise  found 
in  the  basilary  artery  and  its  branches.  The  vessels  of  tlie  brain, 
'  under  such  circumstances  of  disease,  are  much  more  liable  to  be 
ruptured  than  in  a  healthy  state.  Whenever  blood  is  accumu- 
lated in  unusual  quantity,  or  the  circulation  is  going  on  with 
unusual  vigour,  they  are  liable  to  this  accident ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, in  either  of  these  states,  extravasations  of  blood  frequent- 
ly  happen." 

No  rational  doubt,  therefore,  can  be  entertained  of  the  gene- 
ral fact,  that,  in  apoplexy  from  efHision  of  blood,  the  cerebral  ar- 
teries are  ofren  diseased.  It  is,  however,  a  much  more  diilicult 
task  to  trace  the  connection  between  the  morbid  change  in  the 
arterial  tgbes,  and  the  apoplectic  hemorrhage,  and  to  point  out 
the  particular  circumstances  which  indicate  this  comiection  to 
be  accidental  and  contingent,  or  necessary  and  uniform.  What- 
ever opinion  shall  be  entertained  regarding  the  degree  of  buc- 
cees  with  which  M.  Bouillaud  has  attempted  to  trace  this  con- 
nec^on,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  pathological  inquirer  must 
feel  gratetiil  to  this  physician  for  bringing  und^  his  observatioD 
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the  gtiicial  facts  which  tend  to  support  a  doctrine  of  no  ordi- 
nary importance  in  the  pathology  of  cerebral  disease.  What 
Morgagni,  Baillie,  and  Hodgson  have  slattd  in  the  form  of  ge- 
neral and  merely  probable  propositions,  is  supported  by  M.  Bou- 
illaud  on  the  evidence  of  individual  and  well-marked  facts.  To 
enable  the  reader  to  estimate  the  soundness  of  his  opinions,  he 
collects  from  various  sources  the  details  of  seven  fatal  cases  of 
apoplexy,  in  which  one  or  more  of  the  arteries  of  the  brain  were 
diseased,  ruptured,  or  lacerated,  so  as  to  allow  the  escape  of  a 
considerable  quantity  of  blood. 

His  first  case,  from  the  letters  of  M.  Lallemand,  occurred 
in  the  person  of  a  woman  of  sixty,  who,  after  the  preliminary 
symptoms  of  apoplexy,  was  affected  with  palsy  of  the  right  side, 
and  died  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  her  disease.  The  middle  of 
the  lefl  corpiia  striatum  contained  an  effusion,  or  an  in^ltration 
of  blood,  and  all  the  arteries  of  the  brain  were  ossified. 

In  his  second,  a  woman  of  seventy-three,  much  addicted  to 
spirituous  hquors,  was  attacked  with  apoplectic  symptoms,  and 
expired  during  the  night  between  the  second  and  third  days. 
Besides  general  injection  of  tlie  right  hemisphere,  and  an  apo- 
plectic cavity,  containing  much  dark-coloured  coagulated  blood, 
the  basilar  arterj-,  and  those  of  the  brain  in  general,  were  sprin- 
kled with  numerous  whitish  calcareous  specks,  which  commtini- 
cated  a  gritty  sensation  to  the  knife. 

These  two  v^ere  examples  of  organic  change  in  the  arterial 
tunics ;  in  which,  though  blood  was  effused,  rupture,  or  breach 
of  continuity,  was  not  distinctly  observed.  The  next  four  cases 
afford  examples  of  visible  rupture,  with  or  without  aneiu-isma- 
tic  dilatation  in  one  or  other  of  the  arteries  of  the  brain.  Three 
of  these  cases,  the  third,  fourth,  and  sixth,  were  formerly  pub- 
lished by  M,  Serres,  in  his  Jlemoir  on  Apoplexy,  in  the  An- 
nuaire  Medico-Chirurgifale  of  the  hospitals  and  institutions  of 
Paris ;  and  one  of  these  is  again  republished  by  the  same  author 
in  his  paper  now  before  us. 

One  occurred  in  the  person  of  a  man  of  fifty-six,  and  is  an  ex- 
ample of  apoplexy  from  effusion  of  blood,  proceeding  from  lacera- 
tion of  the  internal  carotid  artery,  at  the  end  of  the  sylvian  fissure, 
where  the  artery  divides  into  the  anterior  and  middle  branches. 
Though  M.  Serres  makes  no  mention  ofdiseaseofthc  arterial  tu- 
nics in  this  case,  M.  Bouillaud  reasonably  enough  thinks,  that  the 
existence  of  the  rupture  implies  the  previous  existence  of  organic 
change  in  the  artery.  {JnnuatTe  Medico-Chi7~urgicale,  p.  SOS- 
SI  0.)  The  second  of  these  cases  occurred  in  the  person  of  a 
man  of  fifty-nine,  and  affords  an  example  of  apoplexy  from  blood 
which  had  been  effused  into  the  ventricles  and  base  of  the  brain, 
from  the  rupture  of  sa  aneurismal  tumour  of  the  basilar  artery. 
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The  aneurismal  pouch  was  about  au  incli  in  diameter,  rounded,  a 

Httle  flattened  at  its  upper  aurtiice,  and  might  he  as  large  as  a 

small  pigeon's  egg.      It  had  given  way  at  the  outer  margin  by 

ft  small  circular  opening,  about  a  line  and  a  half  in  diameter, 

.>aiid  discharged  nearly  a  pound  of  blood.  ( Annuaire,  p.  31 4,  and 
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ii;, .     The  third  case,  republished  by  M.  Bouillaud  from  the  asme 

Uwork,  is  that  of  a  huckster- woman,  who  was  brought  to  the  Ho- 

L'tel-Dieu  in  the  i^nies  of  death.  After  drinking  for  a  bet  seven 

res  (more  than  twelve  imperial  pints)  of  wine,  without  eating, 

e  tell  down  motionless,  and  expired  seven  hours  after.     The 

lilar  artery  was  found  burst  at  the  point  where  it  is  formed  by 

!  union  of  the  two  vertebral  arteries,  one  of  which  was  entira- 

/  detached  from  the  basilar,  while  the  other  hung  by  a  narroir 

y  tagged  slip.  The  blood  which  escaped  filled  the  base  of  the  era- 

'  nium,  forming  a  thick  layer,  moulded  oa  its  inequalities. 

The  last  case  quoted  by  M-  Bouillaud  is  from  the  work  of 
«Afr  Hodgson,  and  as  it  is  described  fully  by  that  author,  (p, 
76,)  it  is  superfluous  to  repeat  it  here.  It  is  sufficient  to  say, 
that  after  the  usual  signs  of  apoplectic  death,  a  copious  efTusion 
of  blood  was  found  below  the  arachnoid  coat,  at  the  base  of  the 
braiu ;  and  that  this  blood  was  found  to  have  escaped  from  an 
aneurismal  sac,  as  large  as  a  horse-bean,  communicating  with 
the  basilar  artery,  where  it  divides  into  the  cerebellic  and  pos- 
terior cerebral  branches. 

The  work  of  the  same  author  might  have  furnished  M.  Bou- 
illaud with  another  example,  illustrating  the  same  general  fact 
of  apoplectic  hemorrhage  from  disease,  not  only  of  the  large 
arteries  at  the  base  of  the  braiu,  but  of  the  small  ramificsdons 
on  the  pia  mater.  *  The  possibility  of  this  occurrence,  in- 
deed, which  is  thus  admitted  by  Hodgson,  ia  placed  beyond 
doubt  by  M.  Bouillaud,  who  adduces  from  De  Haen  an  ex- 
ample of  cerebral  hemorrhage,  from  the  vessels  which  are  dia- 
tributed  through  the  choroid  plexus.  An  old  man,  much  a' 
dieted  to  wine,  was  struck  with  apoplectic  symptoms  during 
£t  of  intoxication,  and  died  two  days  after.  The  vessels  of  tl 
pill  raater  were  so  dilated,  that  they  appeared  anenrismatic,  not 
only  at  the  surface,  but  in  all  the  cerebral  anfractuosities  at  the 
circumference  and  at  the  base  of  the  hemispheres ;  and  the  left 
ventricle  contained  much  grumous  blood,  which  had  iiDsued  from 
a  rapture  of  the  choroid  plexus. 

It  will  complete  the  series  offsets  now  adduced,  if  we  notice 
one  more  case,  recorded  in  the  essay  of  M.  Scrres,  in  addition 
I  ».,(»  the  second  already  repubiished  from  the  essay  of  the  same 
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author  in  the  Annuaire.  A  woman  of  fifty-three,  pursuing  the 
occupation  of  a  merchant,  fell  down  without  sense  and  motion,  on 
the  morning  of  the  3d  January  1826.  Notwithstanding  the  use 
of  remedies,  she  continued  much  in  the  same  condition  for  three 
days,  when  she  expired  on  the  morning  of  the  sixth.  Dissec- 
tion showed  a  large  and  extensive  layer  of  coagulated  Uood  de* 
posited  between  the  arachnoid  membrane  and  the  pia  maters 
enveloping  the  commissure  of  the  optic  nerves,  extended  along 
the  crura  of  the  brain,  and  the  fossa  of  the  oculo-muscular 
nerves,  to  the  middle  of  the  annular  protuberance,  to  the  out- 
line of  the  hemispheres,  and  even  penetrating  by  the  great  pos- 
terior fissure  into  the  middle  and  lateral  ventricles.  This 
blood  had  escaped  from  an  oblong  aperture,  in  an  aneurismal 
sac  of  the  right  anterior  communicating  artery,  as  large  as  a 
pistol-bullet,  and  from  an  opening  in  the  extremity  of  the  left 
anterior  cerebral  artery. 

From  these  and  similar  facts  M.  Bouillaud  draws  inferences, 
which  will  appear  more  or  less  legitimate  to  different  observers, 
according  to  their  opportunities  of  pathological  research.  He 
concludes,  in  the  first  place,  that  apoplexy  is  a  disease  of  the 
vascular  system  of  the  brain,  rather  than  of  the  organ  itself. 
Generally  speaking,  we  conceive  this  to  be  so  true,  that  the 
author  can  claim  no  other  merit,  than,  that  of  announcing  to 
his  countrymen  a  fact  which  has  been  familiar  to  us  since  the 
days  of  Willis,  which  was  converted  into  a  solid  and  substan- 
tial principle  in  the  hands  of  Cullen,  and  which  received  the 
most  undeniable  confirmation  from  the  researches  of  Portal  and 
Kochoux  in  France,  and  from  those  of  Baillie,  Cheyne,  and 
Abercrombie,  in  this  country.  When  it  is  remembered  how 
difficult  it  is  to  adduce  examples  of  genuine  and  imequivocal 
apoplexy,  from  direct  impairment  of  nervous  energy,  or  of  what 
is  termed  nervotis  apoplexy  by  Zuliani,  Kortum,  Kibk- 
LAND,  and  Abernethy,  it  will  not  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of 
too  extensive  generalization  to  maintain,  that  apoplexy  con- 
sists in  an  affection  of  the  vascular  system  of  the  brain  only. 

It  is  not,  however,  so  easy  a  matter,  to  reduce  to  uniform 
and  general  principles  the  varieties  of  affection  of  the  circulat- 
ing system  of  this  organ,  on  which  the  apoplectic  symptoms 
depend.  Almost  every  thing  hitherto  learnt  on  the  sound  and 
on  the  deranged  states  of  the  cerebral  circulation,  shows  that 
not  one  but  several  of  them  may  operate  in  producing  apoplec 
tic,  comatose,  and  lethargic  symptoms ;  and  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  frame  a  specific  definition  of  the  state  of  the  cerebral 
vessels,  which  shall  embrace  every  possible  case  and  variety. 
When,  after  apoplectic  symptoms  terminating  fatally,  blood  is 
found  on  the  surfaces  or  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  it  is 
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natural  to  ascribe  this  to  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel,  precisely  as 
liemoptysis  is  popularly  supposed  to  depend  on  rupture  of  a  ves- 
-sel  of  the  lungs.  But,  however  easy  it  appears  to  account  tor 
4iie  preseuce  of  the  hemorrhage  in  this  popular  manner,  it  is 
&und  very  difficult,  iu  many  cases  absolutely  impossible,  to  de- 
monstrate the  rupture  thus  hypothetically  assumed.  Not  to 
mention  the  negative  evidence,  of  the  difficulty  of  establishing 
this  as  the  general,  or  even  the  occasional  cause  of  hemorrhage, 
jEe  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Wepfer,  Morgagni,  Portal,  and 
-Rochoyjc,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  show  that  Cheyne,  the 
UoEt  accurate  observer  of  the  anatomy  of  apoplexy  in  modem 
times,  succeeded  in  two  cases  only  in  tracing  blood-vessels  into 
.  coaguia,  but  in  none  could  ho  prove  rupture.  (Cases  of  Apo- 
plexy and  Lethargy,  p.  108.) 

M.  Bouillaud  has  been  more  fortimate  than  his  predecessors 
Q  pointing  out  the  particular  affection  of  the  blood-vessels  con- 
cerned in  the  production  of  apoplexy ;  and  he  thinks  himself 
■warranted  in  ascribing  cerebral  hemorrhage  to  that  morbid  de- 
generation of  the  arterial  tunics,  in  which  they  become  indu- 
rated,  inelastic,  and  brittle,  from  deposition  of  caseous,  athero- 
matous, or  calcareous  matter;  and  In  consequence  of  which 
they  give  way,  either  by  ulceration,  erosion,  or  laceration. 
These,  M.  Bouillaud  contends,  are  the  primary  circumstances 
concerned  in  the  production  of  apoplexy,  aud  the  effusion  of 
blood  is  the  mere  consequence,  or  secondary  effect.  Throwing 
aside  tlie  distinction  estabUshed  hy  Scarpa,  between  true  and 
fidse  aneurisms,  he  regards  these  organic  changes  in  the  arterial 
system  of  the  brain,  as  leading,  invariably  and  uniformly,  to 
aneurismal  dilatation,  and  subsequently  to  rupture  and  hemor- 
rhage. "  Thus,  then,^  he  concludes,  "  apoplexy  is  not  a  specii 
fie  disease  sui  generis.  It  consists,  essentially,  in  an  oi^ani^ifl 
alteration  of  the  arterial  system  of  the  brain,  similar  to  that! 
which  is  observed  in  the  disease  improperly  designated  i 
der  the  name  of  aneurism," 

Upon  the  merits  of  this  conclusion,  various  opinions  will  bim 
entertamed.     However  certain  it  may  be  that  apoplectic  effii-  j 
don  is  often  connected  with  organic  change  in  the  arterial  tu-1 
nics,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  many  cases  of  apoplectic  effi 
Bion  have  taken   place,  in  which   the  cerebral   arteries  wei 
free  from  disease,  at  least  of  their  coats.     Thus,  though  Mor- 
gagni admits  the  connection,  yet  he  records  various  examples 
of  cerebral  hemorrhage  giving  rise  to  apoplectic  signs,  in  which 
no  mention  of  diseased  arteries  is  made.     The  conjecture  re- 
garding aneurism  in  the  brain  of  the  celebrated  Ramazzini,  as 
the  cause  of  death  in  that  physician,  is  a  mere  supposition, 
resting  on  analogy  only ; — for  the  head  was  not  exatalnc^^    "^  « 
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vliall  nut  pay  muob  attention  to  the  ojiinion  of  PortiJ,  who, 
thougli  obliged  to  admit  the  fact,  thinks  ossiHcation,  or  sneii- 
risra  of  the  carotid  and  cerebral  arteries,  more  likely  to  pro- 
duce syncope  than  apoplexy.  But  wc  must  not  omit  to  ob- 
serve, that  Ilochoux,  tlie  author  of  one  of  the  most  elaborate 
treatisea  on  apoplexy  in  modern  times,  amidst  not  fewer  thits 
forty-four  fatal  cases  of  apoplexy,  has  only  once  remarked  the 
iact  of  disease  of  the  arterial  tunics,  (Case  49.)  By  Cheyne, 
though  its  existence  is  admitted,  its  influence  is  denied;  and, 
while  he  justly  disapproves  of  the  inferences  drawn  by  Morgag- 
ni  from  the  case  of  Rama/zini,  he  shows,  from  the  exampl^ 
which  he  had  dissected  with  attention,  that  blood  proceeds  not 
from  one,  hut  from  many  vessels,  and  that  it  is  a  disease,  not  of 
the  largi-S  but  of  the  minute  arteries ;  and  tliough  he  mentions  en. 
largement  of  the  carotid  and  vertebral  arteries,  he  never  notices 
diaoase  of  their  coats.  It  is  remarkable,  also,  that  of  the  fatsJ 
cases  of  apoplexy,  in  one  only  could  he  discover  any  thing  like 
actual  rupture,  and  in  that,  no  mention  is  made  of  disease  of  the 
tunics ;  and  in  one  only,  (the  23d)  are  the  arteries  at  the  base  of 
the  brain  said  to  be  sprinkled  with  opaque  white  spots ;  yet  ia 
that,  blood  was  not  extravasated,  but  serum  efliised  only. 

Conversely,  the  arteries  of  the  brain  may  be,  and  have  been 
found  in  a  diseased  state,  without  giving  rise  to  bloody  extrava- 
satioii.  Stoll,  for  instance,  gives  a  well-marked  case  of  apo- 
plexy in  a  widow  of  seventy-four,  who,  after  indulging  in  a  lusn- 
rious  supper,  and  more  generous  wine  than  usual,  was  found 
the  following  morning  speechless  and  paralytic,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  use  of  remedies,  died  on  the  fourth  day.  The 
carotid  arteries  were  ossified  in  the  carotic  canal,  and  their 
branches  were  so  much  affected  with  osseous  matter,  that  only 
a  few  patches  of  healthy  artery  were  left.  The  vertebral  ar- 
teries presented  exactly  the  same  morbid  change.  (Ratio  Me- 
dtndi.  Vol.  i.  p.  217)  N"  blood  was  cffiised  in  this  case,  but 
much  serous  fluid  was  found  between  the  membranes  on  Iwth 
bides,  and  a  little  in  the  ventricles.  The  pia  mater  was  thick- 
ened, and  its  vessels  were  larger  and  more  numerous  on  the 
left  side  than  on  tlie  right,  and  much  distended  with  blood. 
In  the  case  of  aneurism  recorded  by  Sir  Gilbert  Blaue,  to 
which  we  shall  soon  advert,  though  the  aneurismal  dilatation 
was  distinct,  no  blood  was  eftiised.  In  like  manner,  in  the  only 
case  in  which  Dr  Cheyne  detected  arterial  disease,  in  the  form 
of  opaque  white  spots,  no  blood  was  found,  but  merely  a  turbid 
bloody  serum,  with  much  injection  of  the  membranes.  Lastly, 
in  a  case  which  was  examined  by  ourselves  in  the  summer  of 
1820,  in  which  apoplectic  death  succeeded  to  general  dropsy, 
the  vertebral  arteries,  the  basilar  and  most  of  its  branches,  the  in- 
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[  -teraal  carotiri,  the  arteries  composing  the  circle  of  Willis,  and 
its  large  braiuh,  the  sylvian  artery, — in  short,  all  the  large  Tes- 
els  of  the  biain  presented  numerous  and  large  patches  of  the 
iseous   deposition,   rendering   the   arterial  membranes  quite 
■•^aque ;  yet  not  a  particle  of  blood  was  eHused,  and  all  the 
Vderangement  of  the  circulation  which  the  most  careful  search 
Breould  bring  to  light,  was  some  injection  of  the  membranes,  with 
bs  good  deal  of  serous  llnid  elhiscd  between  them,  and  into  the 
■«>ventric1es.     Tlie  inference  from  these  facts,  which  might  be 
■-i^reatly  increased  in  number  if  our  limits  permitted,  is, — that  or- 
W^janic  disease  of  the  arteries  does  not  invariably  produce  he- 
I  tviorrhage ;  that  it  often  produces,  or  at  least  is  connected  vith 
■simple  derangement  of  the  circulation  of  the  brain ;  and  that 
*his  derangement,  which  almost  invariably  causes  much  vascu- 
lar injection,  may  terminate  in  serous  efhision  or  discharge 
of  blood  according  to  circumstances.     There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  produces  erosion  or 
rupture. 

The  formation  of  aneurism,  as  a  cause  of  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage, is  still  more  liable  to  doubt.  Daillie  remarks,  with  his 
usual  sagacity,  that  though  the  internal  carotid  arteries  are 
liable  to  become  ossified  in  advanced  age,  yet  it  is  rarely  ob- 
served that  they  are  distended  into  an  aneurismal  sac,  like  the 
afteries  in  the  other  parts  of  the  body  ;  and  he  admits  that  two 
instances  only  of  aneurisms  being  formed  in  the  arteries  of  the 
head  and  brain  had  come  to  his  knowledge.  Sir  Gilbert  Blone, 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Trans- 
actions, (p.  193),  records  a  case  of  aneurismal  dilatation  of  the 
internal  carotid  arteries  in  each  side  of  the  sella  turcica ;  but 
in  this  instance,  as  has  been  already  said,  no  rupture  took  place. 
Mr  Hodgson  in  like  manner  relates  (at  p,  132)  an  instance  of 
aneurismal  dilatation  of  one  of  the  anterior  cerebral  arteries, 
but  without  rupture.  In  short,  the  only  well  authenticated 
examples  of  fatal  apo}(lexy  from  aneurismal  rupture  of  the 
cerebral  arteries,  besides  those  collected  by  MM.  Serres  and 
BouiUaud,  are  the  one  of  the  basilary  artery,  minutely  described 
by  Hodgson,  as  already  mentioned,  and  another  of  the  anterior 
cerebral,  as  noticed  shortly  in  a  note  (at  p.  133)  by  the  same 
author.  Lastly,  M.  Serres  assures  us,  in  the  paper  now  under 
consideration,  that  apoplexy  from  aneurismal  hemorrhage  of  the 
cerebral  arteries  is  exceedingly  rare,  by  far  the  most  uncommon 
form  of  apoplectic  eHusion ;  and  that  he  is  acquainted  with  no 
more  than  the  two  instances  now  recorded,  and  which  we  have 
shortly  stated  above.  Vieussens,  he  adds,  found  the  internal 
carotid  aneurismal  in  the  caVemous  sinus ;  and  Morgagni  ob- 
1  aneurisnial  dilatation  of  the  int«nia,l  cwoV-V^l  «q&.  »:S  ^ 
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basilar  trunk ;  but  in  neither  of  the  cases  had  rupture  occur- 
red. 

Since  these  facts  must  be  admitted  as  undeniable  proofs  of  the 
rarity  of  aneurismal  dilatation  of  the  cerebral  arteries,    and 
more  especially  of  the  rarity  of  this  as  a  cause  of  cerebral  he- 
morrhage,  it  comes  to  be  a  question,  whether  the  cases  remark- 
ed by  M.  Bouillaud  ought  to  be  regarded  as  exceptions  to  the 
general  course  of  facts,  or  whether  the  rarity  of  the  occurrence 
is  simply  relative,  and  depends  on  the  carelessness,  or  some- 
times on  the  ignorance  of  those  who  have  examined  and  de- 
scribed the  morbid  appearances  in  the  brains  of  apoplectic  sub- 
jects.    It  seems  singular,  that  among  several  hun^eds  of  dis- 
sections of  apoplectic  cases  now  recorded  by  yarious  authors, 
scarcely  half  a  score  of  authentic  examples  can  be  adduced,  in 
which  the  hemorrhage  could  be  satisfactorily  traced  to  aneuris- 
mal arteries.     Mr  Bouillaud  contends  that  this  objection  de- 
pends on  a  distinction  without  a  difference ;  that  we  are  de- 
ceived by  the  name  of  aneurism ;  and  that,  to  refiise  the  lesion 
of  which  we  speak  the  name  of  aneurism,  because  it  presents 
no  dilated  sac,  is  to  mistake  the  essential  and  constituent  cha- 
racter of  the  disease.    Like  Mr  Hodgson,  he  ascribes  the  want 
of  the  sac  in  cases  of  cerebral  aneurism  to  the  absence  or  small 
proportion  of  cellular  tissue  with  which  the  arteries  in  that  part 
of  the  body  are  enveloped.     This  anatomical  fact  explains,  in ' 
the  opinion  of  M.  Bouillaud,  not  only  the  absence  of  the  true 
aneurismal  tumour,  but  the  suddenness  of  the  fatal  event,  in 
consequence  of  blood  escaping,  even  in  minute  quantity,  from 
the  cavity  of  the  diseased  vessel.     This  view,  it  must  be  con*, 
fessed,  has  the  merit,  not  only  of  ingenuity,  but  of  a  high 
degree  of  probability.    The  best  and  most  satisfactory  evidence 
of  its  truth,  however,  will  be  derived  from  the  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  cerebral  arteries,  in  such  cases  of  apoplexy  as  de- 
pend on  evident  effusion  of  red  blood.     On  our  pathological 
readers,  it  is  superfluous  to  impress  the  necessity  of  attending 
particularly  to  this  circumstance,  as  the  only  legitimate  means 
of  determining  a  point  of  some  importance  in  estimating  the 
sanability  of  different  species  of  apoplexy,  and  in  ascertaining 
the  influence  of  external  causes  in  retarding  or  accelerating 
the  fatal  event. 

On  another,  and  certainly  the  most  peculiar  point  of  the  doc- 
trine of  M.  Bouillaud,  even  greater  doubt  will  be  entertained. 
The  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  arteries  which  is  prelimi- 
nary to  rupture,  arises,  according  to  M.  B.  from  a  slow,  chro- 
nic, latent  inflammation  of  the  proper  tunics.  The  thicken- 
ing, the  caseous,  steatomatous,  atheromatous,  and  calcareous  de- 
positions in  these  membranes,  are  so  many  effects  of  inflamma- 
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'tun,  and  proofs  of  its  existence.  He  adduces  also  the  autho- 
rity of  M.  Serres  to  show,  that  distinct  inflammation  is  often 
observed  on  the  inner  tuiiic  of  the  arteries  and  veina  of  the 
brain.  Without  attempting  to  deny  the  existence  of  this  in- 
flammation, we  may  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  it  may  be 
justly  questioned  whether  it  is  the  cause  of  these  organic  chan- 
ges. It  ia  possible  that  these  changes  may  be  accompanied 
with  inflammation  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  alterations  so 
oonsiderablc  should  not  be  attended  with  more  or  less  derange- 
ment, both  in  the  nutrition  and  in  the  circulation  of  the  arte- 
rial coats.  Hut  it  is  still  problematical,  we  conceive,  how  in- 
flammatory action  should  cause  the  arterial  tunics  to  secrete 
caseous,  steatoraatous,  atheromatous,  or  calcareous  matter. 

With  regard  to  ulceration,  erosion,  or  other  modes  of  perfora- 
tion of  the  arterial  tunics,  these  processes  are  very  often,  we  be- 
lieve, the  consequence  of  chronic  inflammation,  and  are  almost 
always  the  intermediate  channel  by  which  steatomatous  or  osse- 
ous degeneration  destroys  the  arterial  tunics.  That  this  con- 
clusion is  well  founded,  may  be  inferred  from  what  is  seen  in 
various  other  parts  of  the  arterial  system,  in  which  neither  ca- 
seous, steatomatous,  nor  calcareous  deposition  esist  long,  with- 
out producing  more  or  less  ulceration  in  the  surrounding  healthy 
part  of  the  vessel.  The  application  to  the  aitcrial  tubes  of  the 
brain  is  easy  and  intelligible. 

In  the  conclusion  of  his  paper,  M.  Bouillaud  proceeds  to  ap- 
ply the  views  which  he  entertains,  to  explain  the  varieties  which 
take  place  in  the  form  and  symptoms  of  apoplexy.  He  repre- 
sents, in  the  first  place,  the  chronic  inflammation  of  the  arte- 
rial tubes,  as  opjioKing  to  the  motion  of  the  blood  such  resist- 
ance, as  to  cause  the  beatings  in  the  head,  and  the  fits  of  gid- 
diness and  confiision  which  precede  apoplectic  attacks.  When 
the  arterial  canals,  either  in  consequence  of  incipient  obstruc- 
tion, or  simply  from  their  irregular  fragility,  yield  to  the  im- 
pulse of  the  propelled  blood,  break,  and  allow  more  or  less 
blood  to  escape,  then  the  individual  is  smitten  with  apoplexy 
as  instantaneously  as  if  be  had  been  struck  with  lightning,  and 
the  disease  is  necessarily  fatal,  if  the  vessel  broken  is  consider- 
able, and  if  nothing  is  opposed  to  the  hemorrhagy.  The  au- 
thor proceeds  to  trace  an  analogy  between  inflammations  and 
aneurisms  of  the  cerebral  arteries,  and  those  in  other  parts  of 
the  body,  which,  he  says,  not  unfrequently  present  no  remark- 
able symptom  till  the  fatal  moment,  when  the  vessel  and  the 
aneurismal  cyst  give  way,  and  terminate  life  with  the  blood 
■which  escapes  through  the  rupture. 

These  views  are  doubtless  ingenious.  But  wc  fear  their  ap- 
plication is  much  more  limited  in  nature   than  the  author 
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imagines;  and,  notwithstanding  the  popular  prejudice  in  fiu 
vour  of  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel  in  the  brain  &»  the  cause  csf 
apoplexy,  there  is  still  reason  to  doubt  whether  it  stands  on 
much  better  ground,  than  the  hypothesis  of  rupture  of  a  vessel 
of  the  lungs  to  explain  the  occurrence  of  hemoptysis.  How- 
ever strongly  M.  IJouillaud  protests,  that  he  does  not  call  in 
question  the  existence  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  from  vascular  in- 
jestion  and  exhalation,  it  is  manifest  that  he  allows  his  judg- 
ment to  be  biassed  most  strongly  by  the  idea  of  actual  rupture. 
This  doctrine  is,  in  our  estimation,  much  too  gross  and  mecha- 
nical to  be  true^  even  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases ; 
and  though  we  by  no  means  deny  its  existence  as  an  occasional 
or  possible  cause  of  apoplexy,  we  express  our  decided  convic- 
tion,  that  our  recorded  experience  demonstrates  it  to  be  so  in 
an  exceedingly  small  proportion  of  cases.  It  is  not  by  terminat- 
ing in  erosion,  ulceration,  and  rupture,  that  ossified  or  steato- 
matous  arteries  cause  hemorrhage,  but  by  inducing  such  de- 
rangement in  the  motion  of  the  blood  through  them  as  favours 
vascular  injection,  and  its  frequent  effect,  hemorrhage  by  exhala- 
tion, that  is,  by  effusion  from  many  minute  arteries  at  once. 

We  conclude  this  article  by  remarking,  that  the  facts  and 
arguments  which  we  have  had  occasion  in  its  course  to  adduce^ 
lead  us  to  give  considerable  weight  to  a  modification  of  the 
views  of  apoplexy  entertained  by  M^  Serres.  This  author,  our 
readers  are  probably  aware,  divides  apoplexy  arising  from  bloody 
effUsioninto  two  kinds,— according  as  the  hemorrhage  takesplace 
from  the  vessels  of  the  membranes,  or  from  those  of  the  organ 
itself.  The  former,  which  he  names  hemato-meningia^  may  be 
the  effect,  he  conceives,  of  ruptiare  of  a  vein  or  artery,  or  of  an 
aneurismal  tumour  formed  on  any  artery  distributed  in  the 
membranes,  or  in  the  cerebral  substance.  Now,  though  we  do 
not  deny  rupture  of  vessels,  or  even  of  an  aneurism  as  a  source 
of  meningeal  hemorrhage,  we  think  it  equally  consistent  with 
sound  pathology,  to  ascribe  these  discharges  in  general  to  a 
hemorrhagic  state  of  the  arachnoid  membrane,  not  only  in  the 
outer  convoluted  surface  of  the  brain,  but  in  the  inner,  where 
it  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  choroid  plexus.  When  blood 
is  found  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  brain,  it  is  almost  invariably 
effused  from  the  minute  vessels  of  the  pia  matery  or  of  the 
arachnoid  membrane.  When  it  is  found  in  the  ventricles,  with 
equal  uniformity  it  will  be  found  to  have  issued  from  the  cho- 
roid plexus.  That  this  is  not  mere  speculation  may  be  demon- 
strated, not  only  from  the  cases  of  daily  occurrence,  but  from 
those  recorded  by  the  best  authorities  on  the  morbid  anatomy 
of  the  disease.  The  case  of  the  chamberlain  of  the  monastery 
of  Rheinau  near  Schaffhausen^  recorded  in  such  interesting 
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terms  by  Wepfer ;  several  of  tliose  described  by  Morgagni,  e.g. 

(the  case  of  Cardinal  Sanvitali,  tljose  in  the  lytfi,  ISlh,  ITtli, 
19th,  and  22d  sections  of  his  second  epistle,  and  several  iii  the 
third,  among  which  is  tliat  af  the  celebrated  Antonio  Tita ;)  the 
case  related  by  Veratti,  in  the  Bologna  Memoirs,  {Comment. 
Bonon.  Tom.ii.  ch.  i. ;)  the  48th  caseof  Rochoux,  the  4th,  Stli, 
and  12th  cases  of  Cheyne,  are  manifestly  of  this  description. 
Nor  is  it  possible  to  regard  in  any  other  light  the  example  of  lie- 
morrhage  into  the  cavity  of  the  spinal  canal,  quoted  from  Dii- 
vemey  by  Sauvages  in  his  Nosology,  {Asphyxia  sphutlia,)  and 
those  recorded  by  Mr  Chevalier  ia  the  3d  volnme  of  the  Medi- 
co-Cbirurgical  Transactions,  and  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  in  bis 
Treatise  on  Dislocations  and  Fractures,  than  as  hemorrhages  of 
that  division  of  the  arachnoid  membrane  which  penetrates  into 
the  spinal  cavity,  and  envelopes  the  spinal  chord. 

To  the  second  form  of  apoplexy,  termed  by  M.  Serrea  kema- 
io-encepkalia,  the  same  views  may  be  applied.  Though  actual 
rupture  of  vessels  may,  in  some  few  cases,  be  the  cause  of  he- 
mnrrh^e,  yet  in  a  great  proportion  in  which  hemorrhage  is  ob- 
served it  cannot  be  traced  to  any  individual  vessel.  (Cheyne, 
Abercrombie.)  In  such  examples  of  the  disease,  the  vessels  of 
the  contiguous  parts,  often  over  a  large  extent  of  the  organ,  are 
both  numerous,  and  overloaded  with  dark-coloured  blood, — a 
proof  both  strong  and  undoubted,  that  the  hemorrhage  was  pre- 
ceded by  injection,  and  was  discharged,  if  not  by  a  process  of 
exhalation,  at  least  without  rupture  of  any  large  vessel.  It  is 
chiefly  in  apoplectic  eflusions  of  this  description  that  the  patho- 
logist is  to  trace  the  analogy  between  hemorrhagic  diseases  in 
general,  and  hemorrh.igics  of  the  brain  in  particular.  The 
characters  which  we  have  now  enumerated,  indicate  their  al- 
liance with  the  active  bemorrhagies  of  the  schools.  Those 
for  which  M.  Bouillaud  contends,  establish  their  identity  with 
the  passive  hemorrhagies.  This  distinction  is  not  unimportant 
in  a  practical  view.  'I'he  former  may  be  mitigated,  if  not  con- 
trolled by  medicine ;  the  latter  never  can. 


Art.  II. — 1.  Johaimis  FrideHci  JEvgdhartf  Conunentntio  de 
vei'S,  materite  sanguini  purpureum  colorem  inipertimiis 
natura,  ^c.  Prize  Essay  on  the  Nature  of  the  Colouring 
Matter  of  the  Blood,  being  the  succesKfiil  dissertation  for  the 
prize-question  of  the  Gotlingcn  Medical  Faculty  for  1825. 
J  Veher  den  Eisengehalt  im  Bhtte,  tj-c,  On  the  presence  of 
•  Iron  in  the  Blood,  and  the  influence  of  Organic  Substances  on 
\  the  separation  of  the  Oxide  of  Iron  from  it.     By  Henmi'c 
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Rose.     GUberfs  Aunaien  der  Phyaik  and  Chemie,  Mai 
1826. 

J.  HE  earliest  precise  observations  on  the  colour  of  the  blood 
are  those  of  Fracassati  in  1667  and  Ma^ow  in  1674,  who  found 
by  experiment,  that  the  difference  betwixt  the  colour  of  venous 
and  arterial  blood  was  owing  to  some  change  wrought  on  the  for- 
mer by  the  contact  of  atmospherical  air.  It  was  not,  however, 
till  some  years  later,  that  physiologists  thought  of  inquiring  into 
the  radical  cause  of  the  colour  itself  of  the  blood.  Badia,  an 
Italian  physiologist,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  detected 
iron  in  it ;  and  his  discovery  was  confirmed  by  several  contem- 
porary experimenters.  Menghini,  in  particular,  found  this  metal 
in  the  blood  of  the  ox,  horse,  boar,  and  dog,  and  in  that  of  birds, 
frogs,  and  fishes ;  and  he  likewise  remarked  that  its  quantity  wad 

Eroportional  to  the  number  of  the  red  particles,  and  that  very 
ttle  could  be  procured  from  the  serum.  It  was  consequently 
inferred  that  iron  gave  the  blood  the  red  colour,  by  which  it  is 
distinguished  from  all  the  other  animal  fluids.  This  opinion 
being  confirmed  by  the  subsequent  experiments  of  Rhades,  Rou- 
elle,  Westrumb,  and  others,  it  became  an  acknowledged  doc- 
trine of  physiology,  and  continued  undisputed  for  neany  a  cen- 
tury. At  first,  physiologists  were  satisfied  with  ascribing  the 
colour  to  iron,  without  inquiring  under  what  form  the  metal  was 
present.  But  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  the  observations  of 
Sage  and  Gren,  they  conceived  that  it  existed  in  the  form  of  a 
phosphate ;  and  Deyeux  and  Parmentier  were  led  soon  after  to 
infer,  that,  whatever  the  salt  might  be,  it  was  kept  in  solution 
by  the  free  alkali  of  the  blood.  These  ideas  were  confirmed 
by  the  experiments  of  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  who  even  al- 
leged, that,  by  dissolving  phosphate  of  iron  in  serum  with  the 
aid  of  an  alkali,  a  fluid  was  obtained,  which  exactly  resembled 
the  blood  in  colour.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  these  celebrat- 
ed chemists  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  led  so  far  astray ;  for 
phosphate  of  iron  cannot  be  dissolved  in  the  way  they  mention, 
except  in  small  quantity ;  and  the  product,  being  of  the  colour 
of  rust  of  iron,  has  not  any  resemblance  to  blood. 

The  late  Dr  Wells  was  the  first  who  called  in  question  the 
prevailing  doctrine.  He  stated  that  no  metallic  compound 
loses  its  colour  at  212°,  as  blood  does ;  and  that  if  iron  was  the 
real  colouring  matter,  it  must  exist  in  the  form  of  a  salt,  which 
he  thought  impossible,  as  it  cannot  be  detected  by  the  liquid 
reagents.  He  therefore  drew  the  conclusion,  that  the  blood 
owes  its  colour  not  to  iron,  but  to  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  the 
organic  elements  of  the  colouring  particles. 

From  this  time,  we  find  the  opinions  of  physiologists  divided 
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on  the  subject ;  but  most  of  them  have  adopted  the  doctrine  of 
Fourcroy,  without  adding,  however,  any  new  arguments  in  its 
favour.  The  onJy  additional  fact  of  the  least  consequence,  and 
it  is  far  from  being  important,  is  an  observation  made  by  Bran- 
dis  in  1803,  that  the  use  of  the  Pynnont  mineral  water,  or 
ferruginous  remedies  in  general,  increases  the  quantity  of  the 
ted  globules  of  the  blood.  It  may  likewise  be  mentioned,  that, 
ybout  the  same  time,  Emmert  and  Reuss,  and  Vauquelin,  de~ 
t^ted  the  protophosphate  of  iron  in  the  chyle  and  lymph  ;  and 
consequently  it  was  inferred  that  this  salt,  which  is  colourless, 
Jtocomes  the  red  perphosphate  when  the  chyle  is  changed  into 
'  blood. 

We  come  now  to  the  most  recent,  and  most  minute,  and  beat 
known  researches  on  the  presence  of  iron  in  the  hlood,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  question  of  its  existence  has  been  rendered 
j-^ore  doubtful  than  ever.  In  1 806  Professor  BerzeUus  made  an 
jEJaborate  analysis  of  theblood;  and  among  other  objects  turnedhia 
|nttentiun  particularly  to  the  mode  of  purifying  the  colouring  par- 
_&;les,  andufdetectingironinthem.  He  found  that  the  product 
of  the  incineration  of  the  serum  and  fibrine  contains  no  iron, 
but  that  the  ashes  of  the  colouring  particles  consist  chiefly  of 
the  oxide  of  iron,  and  in  the  proportion  of  a  two-hundredth 
part  of  the  original  mass.  He  did  not  determine  under  what 
form  it  esists  in  the  blood ;  hut  his  observations  were  hostile 
to  the  general  opinion,  that  it  is  united  with  phosphoric  acid. 
These  experiments,  apparently  so  decisive,  are  quite  different 
&om  the  results  obtained  by  Mr  Brande  six  years  afterwards. 
•According  to  the  experiments  of  Mr  Brande,  iron  cannot  fae- 
detected  in  the  chyle  or  lymph  without  incineration,  and  even 
then,  only  in  very  minute  quantity  ;  and  the  proportion 
present  in  the  colouring  particles  is  equally  minute,  and  not 
greater  than  what  exists  in  the  lihrine  and  seium.  Four  years 
afterwards  Vauquelin  confirmed  these  observations,  and  even 
declared  tliat  he  could  not  find  any  iron  at  all  in  the  colouring 

r tides ;  but  his  experiments  are  not  conclusive,  as  he  sought' 
tlie  iron  by  analysis  with  liquid  reagents, — a  method  by 
which  no  chemist  had  ever  luiequi vocally  succeeded  in  detecting 
it.  It  is  unnecessary  to  notice  the  attempts  since  made  by  va- 
rious minor  chemists  to  reconcile  these  discrepancies  and  dis- 
cover the  truth.  We  may  merely  mention  that  one  of  them, 
Dr  Imhuif,  in  a  thesis  published  at  Gottingen  in  1819,  has 
repeated  the  assertions  of  some  old  experimenters,  that  metallic 
iron  may  be  detected  in  the  blood  by  the  magnet ; — a  very  im- 
probable assertion,  which  has  been  contradicted  by  every  phy- 
siologist of  note. 
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This  brief  history,  which  ia  an  abstract  of  a  laborious  and 
candid  narrative  by  Dr  Eogelhart,  of  the  labours  of  his  pre- 
decessors, will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  state  in  which  the  im* 
portant  question  of  the  cause  of  the  colour  of  the  blood  was 
finind  by  the  Gottingen  Faculty,  when  they  proposed  it  as  the 
subject  of  their  prize-essay  for  1825.  The  dissertation  of  our 
author  shows  great  literary  research,  and  experimental  skill 
and  accuracy ;  and  he  has  not  only  been  successlid  in  answer- 
ing the  question  proposed,  as  precisely  perhaps  as  our  present 
knowledge  will  admit,  but  has  likewise  discovered  several  inte- 
resting facts  relative  to  the  chemical  history  of  the  blood.  We 
shall  therefore  give  an  abstract  of  his  whole  experimental  re- 
searches. 

His  first  object  was  to  determine  the  physical  and  chemical 
properties  of  the  pure  colouring  particles ;  and  nest,  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  contained  iron,  and  in  what  quantity  com- 
paratively with  the  other  principles  of  the  blood. 

1.  The  best  method  previously  proposed  for  separating  the  red 
particles  is  that  of  Berzelius.  It  consists  in  allowing  the  clot 
to  drain  as  much  as  possible  on  bibulous  paper,  dif^sing 
the  colouring  particles  in  water  by  trituration,  and  evapo- 
rating the  water  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  122°.  In  tliis 
state  they  retain  ail  their  original  properties  without  exception. 
But  they  arc  still  mingled  with  a  little  serum.  It  is  in  this 
form  that  Engelliart  employed  them  for  ascertaining  their  pr*- 
perties  when  dissolved  in  water.  In  order  to  procure  them  in 
a  state  of  perfect  purity,  he  subjected  Ihem  to  a  subsequent  pro- 
cess, by  which  their  nalure  is  somewhat  modified,  although 
probably  to  a  less  degree  than  by  any  other  method.  It  is 
founded  on  the  fact,  not  sufficiently  attended  to  before, 
that  serum,  when  much  diluted,  does  not  coagulate  by  heat, 
while  the  colouring  particles  are  coagulated  and  fall  down  in 
the  form  of  brown  flocks.  Serum  diluted  with  ten  parts  of 
water  does  not  coagulate  at  167"^  F. ;  while  the  colouring  parti- 
cles, disBolvedinfifty  parts  ofwater,  begin  to  coagulate  at  149°; 
and  the  fluid,  after  filtration,  is  proved  to  contain  serum  by  the 
testa  of  phosphoric  acid  *  and  corrosive  sublimate. 

The  colouring  particles  in  this  state  have  lost  their  bright 
red  colour,  which  is  owing  to  their  being  hydrated.  When 
half  dried,  they  form  a  browniah-red,  granular,  friable  mass ;  and 
Trfien  thorougly  dried  at  a  temperature  between  167"  and  390°, 
the  mass  is  tough,  hard,  brilliant,  black  with  reflected,  garnet- 
red  with  transmitted  light.     In  its  relations  to  chemical  agents, 
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^it  is  identical  with  the  impure  colouring  particles,  except  that  it  is 
quite  insoluble  in  water.  Alcohol  becomes  slightly  yellow,  from 
taking  up  a  little  fatty  matter,  as  formerly  remarked  by  Bcrzelius. 
Sulphuric  ether  and  oil  of  turpentine  have  no  effect  on  it.  Sul- 
phuric, hydrochloric,  and  phosphatic  acids  dissolve  a  small  pair- 
tion,  and  become  brownish-red ;  nitric  acid  likewise  dissolves  a 
little,  and  becomes  dirty-yellow  ;  phosphoric  acid  has  no  effect ; 
the  vegetable  acids  dissolve  a  minute  portion  with  the  aid  of 
heat,  and  become  red ;  and  it  appears  that  the  portion  not  dis- 
solved contains  some  of  tlie  acid  combined,  for  it  cannot  be 
washed  out.  The  caustic  aJkalis,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  dissolve 
it  entirely,  and  acquire  a  deep  blood-red  colour.  The  carbo- 
nated alkalis  have  very  little  action. 

The  colouring  particles  procured  by  the  method  of  Berzeliua 
possess  nearly  the  same  properties.  With  respect  to  the  action 
of  rej^ents  on  them,  two  new  facts  have  been  noticed  by  oup 
author.  The  first  is,  that  phosphoric  acid  does  not  alter  their 
colour  in  solution,  any  more  tlian  it  can  dissolve  the  modified 
colouring  matter  in  the  solid  state.  The  other  is,  that  the  ac&. 
tate  and  sulphate  of  zinc  throw  down  even  from  diluted  solu- 
tions, a  dark-red  precipitate,  which,  like  the  common  colouring 
particles,  becomes  florid  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

The  effects  of  the  gaaes  have  been  frequently  studied;  yet 
Dr  Engelhart  has  been  fortunate  in  adding  some  facts  to  our 
knowledge  on  the  subject,  and  has  discovered,  in  particular, 
a.  method  of  proving,  (for  the  first  time  unequivocally,)  by  liquid 
analysis,  the  presence  of  iron  in  the  colouring  matter.  Venous 
blood,  it  is  well  known,  becomes  florid  by  agitation  in  air ;  en.^ 
so  do  the  red  particles  when  separated,  and  kept  even  for  ■ 
very  long  time.  The  colour  becomes  again  dark  when  they 
are  lefr  at  repose,  and  may  be  again  enlivened  by  agitation  wit^ 
air.  Tlicse  changes  may  be  produced,  in  fact,  as  frequently  la 
desired,  and  for  a  great  length  of  time,  nay,  even  after  putre- 
faction has  begun.  Oxygen  has  the  same  influence  as  air. 
Hydrogen,  azote,  carbonic  acid,  nitrous  oxide  and  oldiant  gas, 
jcnt  in  a  stream  through  a  solution,  have  no  efl'ect  at  all.  Ni> 
trie  oxide  changes  the  colour  to  reddish- white,  then  purple,  and 
lastly  brown;  sulphuretted-hydrogen  to  violet,  and  then  to  olive- 
green  ;  sulphurous  acid  gas  to  bruwn ;  but  none  of  these  gaecs 
jffoduce  coagulation.  Chlorine  alters  the  colour  first  to  djrty- 
grecn,  then  to  grey,  and  lastly  to  white ;  wliite  flocks  are  gra- 
dually separated,  and  the  supernatant  liquor,  which  is  colour- 
less and  transparent,  contains  oxide  of  iron.  This  intetesflng 
fact  we  shall  recur  to  presently. 

2.  Having  tlius  determined  ibo  physical  and  chemical  pro- 
pertica  of  the  colouring  particles  in  their  natural  and  miHlilJed. 
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conditions,  our  author  proceeds  to  relate  the  experiments  he 
made  to  determine  whether  they  contain  iron,  and  whether 
it   is  not  contained  in  the  other   principles  of  the  blood. 
The  colouring  matter   was  procured  by   the  process  alrea- 
dy mentioned,  the  fibrine  by  washing  and  kneading  the  eras- 
samentum  till  the  water  was  no  longer  reddened^  the  serum  by 
rest  and  the  use  of  the  syphon.     The  serum  of  the  horse  and 
that  of  man  are  alone  fit  for  this  investigation,  being  pellucid, 
yellowish,  and  quite  free  from  colouring  particles.     That  of  the 
ox,  calf,  sheep,  and  turkey-cock  is  always  red,  and  that  of  the 
dog  and  sow  is  deeply  tinged,  in  consequence  of  some  of  the 
colouring  particles  being  dissolyed  before  they  can  subside. 
These  facts  may  account  for  the  discrepant  statements  of  che- 
mists as  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  iron  in  serum.     The 
three  principles  of  the  blood  being  separately  charred  in  a  por- 
celain crucible,  the  product  of  the  colouring  matter  had  a  bril- 
liant lustre,  and  was  attracted  by  the  magnet,  while  that  of  the 
fibrine  and  serum  was  dull,  and  was  not  attracted  by  the  mag- 
net.    The  first  being  incinerated  yielded  a  yellow  residue,  al- 
most entirely  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  and  the  solution 
gave  strong  indications  of  iron  with  the  infusion  of  galls,  the 
ferro-cyanate  of  potash,  the  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  and 
caustic  ammonia.     The  charcoal  of  the  fibrine  and  the  serum 
when  incinerated  gave  a  white  ash,  partly  soluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid ;  but  the  solution  did  not  contain  even  a  trace  of  iron. 
By  the  method  of  incineration,  therefore,  Dr  Engelhart  satii- 
fied  himself  that  no  other  part  of  the  blood  except  the  colouring 
particles  contains  any  iron,  and  that  they  contain  a  notable  quan- 
tity.    But  he  has  likewise  established  the  same  facts  very  beau- 
tifully by  an  analysis  in  the  liquid  way.     We  have  already  men- 
tioned, that  when  a  stream  of  chlorine  is  transmitted  through  a 
solution  of  the  colouring  particles,  their  colour  is  completely  de- 
stroyed, white  flocks  are  thrown  down,  and  a  transparent  solu- 
tion remains.     In  this  solution,  all  the  usual  reagents  demon- 
strate the  presence  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  iron  and  some 
lime.      When  the  fibrine  and  serum  are  treated  in  the  same 
way,  either  no  iron  at  all  is  procured,  or,  as  when  the  blood  of 
the  calf  or  sheep  had  been  used,  traces  of  iron  are  indicated  in 
the  serum  for  the  reason  already  mentioned.     The  chlorine  in 
all  the  foregoing  experiments  appeared  to  separate  the  whole 
Jiaed  elements  of  the  principles,  for  the  insoluble  matter  thrown 
down  was  always  consumed  entirely  by  incineration.      Dr  En- 
gelhart suggests  that  this  fact  may  be  turned  to  some  use  in  ani- 
mal analysis  generally. 

He  then  closed  his  experiments,  by  endeavouring  to  deter- 
.  ,mme  by  the  last  process  the  proportional  quantity  of  iron  in 
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ihe  colouring  particlce.  The  solution  procured  from  the  colour- 
ing matter  of  ox's  blood,  by  the  action  of  chloiiDe,  being  con- 
centrated by  evaporation,  the  oxide  of  iron  was  thrown  down 
by  caustic  ammonia.  It  was  then  redissolred,  and  thrown  down 
by  carbonate  of  soda,  and  inciuerated.  Fifty  grammes,  [772 
grains]  gave  in  this  way  0.246  [3.80  grains]  of  oxide  of  iron, 
or  0.492  per  cent.  The  experiment  was  repeated  with  sow^s 
blood,  with  the  exception,  that  the  iron  was  thrown  down  in  the 
firet  instance  by  hydio-sulphuret  of  potash,  and  rediasolved  in 
nitro-muriatic  acid.  The  proportion  in  this  instance  was  0,^63 
gramme,  or  4.06  grains,  that  is  0.5S6  per  cent.  The  mean  of 
the  two  experiments  is  almost  exactly  the  proportion  assigned 
by  Berzelius,  as  derived  from  the  process  of  incineration. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  inquiry  of  Dr  Engelhart  is,  that 
the  coloiiring  principle  of  the  blood  is  distinguished  from  every 
other  animal  substance  by  its  being  coagulated  by  heat,  even 
I  when  much  diluted,  and  by  its  containing  iron.  In  other  re- 
1  apects  its  properties  closely  resemble  those  of  serum ;  and  it 
Dears  no  resemblance  to  any  other  substance  of  the  same  colour. 
The  observations  of  Dr  Engelhart  have  been  completely  con- 
firmed by  the  subsequent  experiments  of  M.  Rose,  who  has 
likewise  added  some  satisfactory  inquiries  into  the  cause  of 
the  failure  of  former  chemists  to  detect  the  iron  by  fluid  ana- 
lysis. He  finds  that  the  oxide  of  iron  is  not  thrown  down  by 
^dkalis,  or  by  the  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  or  by  infusion  of 
galls,  if  it  is  dissolved  in  a  fluid  which  contains  albumen  or  other 
soluble  organic  principles.  Thus,  if  to  the  solution  of  the  co- 
louring particles  decolorized  and  coagulated  by  chlorine,  am- 
monia is  added  after  filtration,  the  oxide  of  iron  is  thrown  down ; 
but  if  the  alkali  is  added  before  filtration,  the  coagulum  is  re- 
dissolved,  and  the  oxide  of  iron  is  not  thrown  down.  Nay,  the 
fluid  treated  in  Uiis  way  can  retain  in  solution  an  additional 
cjusntity  of  a  solution  of  iron.  He  likewise  remarks,  that  a  so- 
lution of  the  albumen  of  the  e^  has  the  same  power  aa  the  so- 
lution  of  the  colouring  particles  :  when  a  soluble  salt  of  iron  is 
added  to  it  in  considerable  quantity,  ammonia  does  not  cause 
any  precipitation. 

But  although  the  foregoing  experiments  set  at  rest  for  ever 
the  question  of  the  existence  of  iron  in  the  red  particles  of  the 
blood,  it  may  still  be  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  iron  is  the  cause 
of  their  colour.  The  arguments  in  favour  of  this  doctrine  are, 
that  iron  is  not  contained  in  animal  substances  which  have  a 
close  affinity  with  the  colouring  matter  in  many  respects,  but 
differ  from  it  in  being  colourless ;  and  that  the  peroxide  of 
iron  has  always  a  tendency  to  impart  a  red  colour  to  the  sub- 
stances of  which  it  forms  a  part,  and  in  some  uf  vv%  ctnt^^uo.- 
^■ons  [for  example  in  the  aiilpho-cyanate  of  "won.  m  a^a.Tvsx-^ 
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siliceous  ironstone,  and  in  the  ineconate  of  iron]  it  has  ahnost 
the  very  colour  of  blood.  Still  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how 
so  intense  a  colour  can  be  owing  to  so  minute  a  portion  of  iron 
ks  a  two-hundredth  part ;  nor  does  this  theory  account  for  the 
changes  of  colour  which  take  place  during  the  alternate  trans- 
formation of  the  blood  from  venous  to  arterial,  and  from  arte- 
rial to  venous. 


Art.  III. — Transactions  of  the  Medico-Chirurgicai  Sodetg 
of  Edinbwrgh.  Instituted  1821.  Volume  ii.  with  Plates. 
Edinburgh,  Printed  for  Adam  Black ;  and  Longman,  Rees, 
Orme,  Brown,  and  Green,  London,  1826,  8vo.  pp.  411. 

X  HIS  volume  may  be  said  not  only  to  maintain  but  to  elevate 
in  some  degree  the  character  acquired  by  the  first  publication 
of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  of  Edinburgh.  The  vo- 
lume is  not  so  large,  and  the  papers  are  shorter.  The  selec- 
tion^ however,  is  uniformly  good ;  and,  generally  speaking,  the 
ioaerit  of  the  papers  is  very  considerable.  They  demonstrate 
not  only  the  sseal  and  industry,  but  the  judgment  and  talents  of 
the  members.  A  short  account  of  their  principal  contents  is 
all  that  we  can  pretend  to  give. 

There  are  three  papers  on  physiological  subjects.  The  first 
is  entitled  Observations  on  the  PrevaUing  Opinions  respecting 
Respiration  and  Animal  Heat^  with  eaiperimentSy  by  Dr  C.  J. 
B.  Williams.  This  paper,  which  is  both  eicperimental  and  ar- 
gumentative, consists  of  two  parts ;  the  first  on  the  chemical 
changes  effected  by  the  process  of  respiration ;  the  second  on 
the  source  or  soiurces  of  animal  heat. 

In  treating  the  first  of  these  subjects,  Dr  Williams  rejects  the 
theory  suggested  by  Black,  Priestley,  and  Lavoisier,  even  as  it 
was  improved  by  Ellis,  and  gives  the  preference  to  the  theory  of 
La  Grange,  which  he  attempts  to  modify  by  new  researches. 
Adopting  the  inference  to  which  the  recent  researches  of  phy- 
siologists seem  to  lead,  that  fluids  may  penetrate  animal  mem- 
branes even  in  the  living  state,  Dr  Williams  infers,  that  ga- 
seous fluids  have  direct  access  to  the  blood  through  the  same 
channel,  and  he  revives  the  old  opinion  of  oxygenous  gas  entering 
the  blood  through  the  pulmonic  mucous  membrane.  Adopting, 
likewise,  the  inference  of  Coutanceau,  lately  confirmed  by  the 
accurate  researches  of  Dr  Edwards,  that  carbonic  acid  is  emit- 
ted when  oxygen  is  not  inspired,  and,  therefore,  that  the  forma- 
tion of  the  carbonic  acid  is  not  produced,  as  Allen  and  Pepys 
have  inferred,  by  the  mere  union  of  the  oxygen  of  the  inspired 
-air  with  carbon,  already  existing  in  the  venous  blood,  he  con- 
cludes, that  the  expired  carbonic  acid  is  not  formed  in  the 
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Lungs,  but  exists  in  tlie  venous  blood,  from  which  it  is  extricated 
trough  the  pulmonic  mucous  membraae,  exactly  as  the  oxyge- 
nous gas  is  received.  The  chaugc,  therefore,  effected  on  the 
blood  in  the  process  of  respiration,  consists,  according  to  Dr 
Williams,  not  only  in  the  loss  of  carbonic  acid,  but  in  the  ac- 
miisition  of  oxygenous  gas  ;  and  he  supposes  that  the  latter  eim- 
(■  ply  displaces  the  former  from  venous  blood. 
L  The  subject  of  the  first  part  of  his  paper  naturally  suggests 
t  ibat  of  the  second ;— ^  theory  of  the  formation  of  animal  heat, 
r  which  may  be  shortly  stated  in  the  following  manner.  Assum- 
r  ing  tlie  general  chemical  fact,  that  whenever  oxygen  and  carbon 
Kmite,  heat  is  generated,  Dr  Williams  contends  that  the  pbeno- 
r,  mena  of  respiration  show,  that  a  union  of  this  description  is  con- 
'  stantly  going  on  in  the  human  body ;  and  he  udduccs  various 
r<-«rguments  to  prove  that  the  seat  of  this  union  is  not,  as  Craw- 
p.&rd  And  Ellis  maintained,  confined  to  tlie  lungs,  but  extends  to 
every  part  of  the  sanguiferous  system.  But  though  he  regards 
this  union  as  the  principal,  he  admits  that  it  is  not  the  oidy 
Bfiurce  of  heat.  He  thinks  it  is  only  one  of  many  changes  by 
■which  animal  matters  are  resolved  into  simple  principles ;  and 
be  concludes,  that  the  formation  of  heat  in  the  animal  body  is  an 
effect,  or  at  least  a  part  of  all  those  processes  by  which  the  matters 
of  secretion  are  formed  from  the  albuminous  part  of  the  blood. 
,  This  theory  is  vitiated  with  a  logical  inconsistency  in  the 
outset.  Ur  Williams  contends,  in  his  reasonings  on  respiration, 
that  carbonic  acid  exists  in  the  blood  ready  made,  and  is  simp- 
ly displaced  by  the  oxygen  of  the  inspired  air.  In  his  speculA- 
ttons  on  the  source  of  animal  heat,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  opposite  hypothesis,  that  there 
is  an  incessant  combination  of  oxygen  with  carbon  in  the  living 
body.  Another  iin|>ortant  oversight  may  be  recognised  in  over- 
looking the  process  of  nutrition.  Dr  Williams  may  not  be 
wrong  in  considering  the  function  of  secretion  as  one  of  the 
sources  of  animal  heat ;  but  we  are  almost  certain  that  he  can- 
not be  right  in  neglecting  the  influence  of  the  molecular  process 
of'  nutrition.  Many  facts  might  be  adduced  to  show,  that  the 
former  is  subservient  to  the  latter ;  that  the  latter  is  the  great 
object  of  all  the  other  processes ;  and  tliat  secretion  is  imports 
ant,  chiefly  os  it  is,  to  use  the  language  of  geometry,  a  comple- 

Kmentary  process  of  nutrition. 
In  the  opinion  that  the  generation  of  animal  heat  takes  place 
not  in  the  lungs  but  in  the  capillary  system,  Dr  Williams  was 
anticipated  long  ago  by  Bichat,  who  defended  it  with  much  in- 
genuity and  great  force  of  argument.*     The  essay,  notwith- 
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standing  these  objections,  is  very  ingenioiLs,  shows  perfect  and 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  best  researches  on  the  ftmction 
of  respiration,  and  displays  considerable  talent  for  physiological 
inquiry. 

The  second  physiological  article  is  by  Dr  Alison,  and  con- 
sists of  Observat'uyiis  on  the  Physiological  Principle  qfSympa^ 
thy^  chiefly  in  reference  to  the  Peculiar  Doctrines  of  Mr 
Charles  BeU.      This  is  a  very  comprehensive  and  elaborate 
examination  of  the  nature  of  that  connection  between  remote 
parts,  and  their  actions  in  the  animal  body,  termed  sympathy^ 
not  nervous,  but  which  might  be  named  vital  or  organic  sym-^ 
pathy^  and  of  the  laws  by  which  its  phenomena  are  regulated. 
The  essay  is  so  argumentative,  that  no  adequate  idea  of  its 
merits  can  be  commimicated  in  any  abstract,  however  able ; 
and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  to  the  serious 
perusal  of  all  physiological  readers.    Dr  Alison  adopts  and  ex- 
tends the  opinions  of  Haller,  Whytt,  and  Monro  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  displays  much  ingenuity,  as  well  as  force  of  reason- 
ing, in  establishing  the  two  following  principles :  Firsts  **  That 
the  sympathetic  actions,  defined  in  the  manner  Dr  Alison  has 
done,  in  the  natural  state,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of 
certain  mental  sensations  ;*"  and,  secondly^  "  that  the  effect  of 
these  sensations  in  producing  them  cannot  be  explained  on  the 
anatomical  principle  of  connections  among  the  nerves  of  the  sym- 
pathizing parts.""   Without  pretending  to  deny  that  distant  parts 
of  the  animal  body  may  be  connected  in  their  actions,  independ- 
ent of  the  union  which  takes  place  by  the  nervous  system,  or, 
perhaps,  any  union  demonstrable  by  anatomical  connection,  we 
must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  the  subject  is  still  open,  not  to 
discussion,  but  to  experimental  inquiry  ;   and  that  it  is  only 
when  anatomical  research  has  exhausted  all  the  connections  of 
remote  actions,  that  we  can  be  permitted  to  conclude,  that  the 
residue  are  of  that  kind  termed  sympathetic.      One  thing  is 
certain,  that  Dr  Alison  has  rendered  a  most  essential  service 
to  the  physiological  world,  in  correcting  the  vague  and  ill-de- 
fined manner  in  which  medical  persons  think  and  speak  of 
sympathy ;    and  in  showing,  that  if  they  had  either  known 
or  remembered  the  observations  of  Dr  Whytt  on  the  sub- 
ject, they  would  have  been  less  likely  to  fall  into  the  gross 
errors  which  some  physiologisis  have  committed  of  late  years, 
and  would  have  had  much  less  cause  of  self-gratulation  upon 
the   discoveries   which    they   flattered    themselves    they   had 
achieved. 

The  sequel  of  the  paper  contains  a  minute  examination  of 
the  hypothesis  of  Mr  Charles  Bell  on  the  nerves  and  actions 
of  the  organs  of  respiration.     We  frankly  confess,  that  we  do 
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not  feel  competent,  in  the  present  stage  of  this  inquiry,  to  form 
sny  decided  opinion  on  the  inerits  or  demerits  of  this  hypothe- 
sis ;  and  as,  on  a  former  occasion,  ve  gave  a  pretty  full  account 
of  it,  with  such  comments  as  seemed  then  requisite,  it  is  less 
necessary  now  to  resume  tlie  subject. 
.  The  tliird  physiological  paper  is  on  Cutaneous  Absorption,  by 
Dr  Dill.  The  experiments  performed  by  this  author,  tend  to 
^rove,  that  immersion  in  the  tepid  or  warm  bath  is  followed  by 
'Rbsorption  of  fluid  by  the  skin. 

The  volume  contains  three  instances  of  monstrous  malforma- 
tion in  the  structure  of  the  human  body.  The  first  is  a  descrip- 
iion  of  two  children  united  together,  now  living  in  the  village 
ofArasoor,  district  of  Bhavany,  by  Dr  Berry,  late  of  Calcutta, 
now  of  Edinburgh.  These  children,  which  are  females,  are 
united  by  their  stemums,  sleep  face  to  face,  and  walk  aidenays, 
in  the  form  of  a  circle.  Medicine  given  to  one  afiects  both ; 
one  will  wake  while  the  other  sleeps,  but  both  generally  sleep 
at  the  same  time ;  and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  one  was  en- 
tirely nourished,  for  some  months  after  birth,  by  what  was  re- 
ceived into  the  stomach  of  her  sister.  The  second  is  the  de- 
acriptmn  of  a  monster,  in  whom  the  upper  and  lower  extre- 
mities were  enlii-ely  wanting,  by  Dr  Charles  Hastings  of 
Worcester.  Each  scapula  had  an  acromion,  but  no  glenoid  ca- 
vity ;  and  the  ossa  innominata,  though  otherwise  complete, 
were  without  acetabulum,  in  place  of  wliich,  on  the  left  side, 
there  was  a  small  process  like  a  finger,  consisting  of  two  small 
bones  united  by  ligaments,  and  covered  with  skin  and  cellular 
membrane.  This  child  died  of  pulmonic  inflammation  dx 
months  after  birth ;  but  there  is  no  dissection.  The  third  in- 
stance is  the  case  of  an  infant,  in  which  the  stomach  termi- 
nated in  a  cul  de  sac,  by  Mr  Crooks  of  Kilmarnock.  The 
infant  died  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  sixty-five  hours 
after  birth,  after  vomiting  dark-coloured  matter,  like  bloody 
meconium,  and,  finally,  blood  at  intervals.  "  The  internal 
surface  of  the  stomach  was  spongy  and  intianied,  and  in  several 
places  dark  coloured,  and  blown  up  with  numerous  air  vessels,  ap- 
parently from  gangrene.  The  pyloric  extremity  of  the  stomach 
terminated  in  a  pouch,  or  second  stomach,  without  outlet,  a  com- 
plete cul  de  sac ;  so  that  no  direct  comuiunictttion  could  exist  be- 
tween this  organ  and  the  bowels.  Into  the  fundus  of  this  second 
Stomach  the  pancreatic  duct  opened." 

On  subjects  in  medicine  and  medical  pathology,  there  are  the 
following  eleven  papers. 

Mr  W.  Muir  Hamilton  of  the  Hon.  E.  I.  C.  service,  giveta. 
Bhort  but  very  clear  account  of  the  nature,  causes,  a.■ftft.X\ea.^vftCT^ 
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af  beriberi.  It  is  well  known  that  this  disease  appears  in  the  fonn 
of  an  acute  general  dropsy.  Mr  Hamilton  shows  satisfactorily, 
that  it  consists  in  a  peculiar  gorging  of  the  vessels  of  the  lungs, 
liver,  and  other  internal  organs,  and  that  the  external  dropsi- 
cal appearances  arc  symptomatic  effects  only  of  this  internal 
distension  and  obstruction.  The  most  successful  treatment  is 
copious  blood-letting,  followed  up  by  perspiration,  produced  by 
large  doses  of  calomel  and  laudanum,  and  the  employment  of 
mercurial  ointment  till  ptyalism  is  induced. 

Dr  Ralph,  late  assistant  surgeon  of  the  Queen's  regiment, 
gives  a  minute  and  interesting  account  of  yellow  fever,  as  it 
appeared  in  that  corps  in  the  Island  of  Barbadoes  in  1816  and 
1817.  The  facts  adduced  by  the  author  show  that  in  this 
case  the  disease  was  neither  originally  produced  nor  propagated 
by  contagion.  The  description  of  the  symptoms  during  life, 
and  of  the  appearances  of  the  organs  after  death,  bears  every 
mark  of  accuracy  and  fidelity,  and  confirms  the  accounts  given 
by  Hunter,  Ferguson,  and  Jackson. 

The  cases  communicated  by  Dr  Stevenson  of  Arbroath,  tend 
strongly  to  confirm  the  opinions  advanced  by  Dr  Wells  in 
1799,  that,  in  some  seasons  at  least,  erysipelas  is  associated 
with  contagious  properties,  and  is  communicated  by  this  means 
from  one  person  to  another.  The  well-told  case  of  fatal  hemor- 
rhagic  purpura  by  Dr  Fairbaim,  illustrates  the  pathological 
nature  of  that  disease,  and  demonstrates  the  general  tendency  in 
every  texture  of  the  body  to  hemorrhagic  efl'usion  and  capillary 
disorganization.  We  think  the  author  was  perfectly  right  in  car- 
rying the  depleting  method  to  the  extent  mentioned.  Though  the 
case  terminatedfatally,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  termin- 
ation would  have  been  prevented  by  abstaining  from  venesection, 
or  by  the  administration  of  wine,  bark,  and  other  stimulants. 

Dr  John  Gairdner  is  the  author  of  two  papers ;  the  first  a 
case  of  carditis^  showing  inflammation  of  the  cardiac  pericardium 
and  of  the  substance  of  the  heart ;  the  other  a  case  of  disorga- 
nization of  the  stomach,  with  pathological  and  practical  remarks, 
as  a  supplement  to  the  essay  on  the  same  subject  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Transactions.  Both  articles  are  entitled  to  the 
highest  praise,  for  the  value  of  the  information  which  they  con- 
tain, and  for  the  perspicuous  manner  in  which  it  is  communi- 
cated. The  latter  paper  particularly  bears  marks  of  the  accu- 
rate observation  and  just  pathological  views  of  the  author.  Dr 
Gairdner  throws  out  a  hint,  which  we  regard  as  exceedingly  near 
the  truth,  that  the  weaning  brash,  (atrophia  ahlactatorvmi  of 
Dr  Cheyne,^  is  the  morbid  condition  of  the  gastro-intestinal 
membrane,  which  terminates  in  this  disorganization. 

A  case  of  chronic  water  in  the  brain  by  Dr  Charles  Miller 
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of  Mcthven,  forms  a  good  contribution  to  the  anatomical  history 
of  that  disease. 

The  article  by  Dr  James  MoUeson  consists  of  three  rather 
[•dd   and   quite  unconnected  cases.      The  first  furnishes  an 
Ujexainple  of  stricture  of  the  ileum  with  artificial  opening  at  the 
tjMTel  produced  by  iuilammation  and  suppuration,  and  of  tuber- 
nlar  phthisis  in  the  Eame  subject,  a  girl  of  nine  years  of  age. 
Ithe  second  is  denominated  by  the  convenient  nosological  term 
bf  physcmia,  but  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  instance  of 
tchronic  peritoneal  inflammation  terminating  in   sero-purulent 
Mfiusion.     The  third  case,  by  Mr  Robert  Shand  of  the  Royal 
"jiJavy,  appears  to  belong  to  that  order  of  cases  which   Dt 
Duncan  Jun.  described  so  accurately  and  minutely  in  the  for- 
mer volume  under  the  name  of  diff'u^e  iji/lammation  of  the  cel- 
hdar  membrane.     The  exciting  cause  is  said  to  have  been 
jnercury  in  excessive  quantity. 
w     The  enervations  of  Dr  Thomas  Anderson  of  Trinidad  on 
Like  itse  of  tobacco  in  tetanus,  form  a  valuable  addition   to 
'  Ae  paper  of  that  gentleman  in  the  first  volume.     From  three 
eases  given,  one  of  which  however  terminated  fatally,  the  an- 
tifipasmodic  powers  of  tobacco  appears  to  be  great.     The  remedy 
however  is  still  under  probation. 
»-      The  ohservaiions  on  the  dysentery  of  Madeira,  by  Dr  A. 
^44.  tienton,  constitute  a  strong,  and,  so  far  as  we  may  judge, 
Irnther  a  partial  panegyric  of  the  sanative  powers  of  calomel 
with  opium  pushed  to  salivation  in  that  disease.     The  author 
condemns  in  the  strongest  terms  the  use  of  the  lancet,  every 
case  treated  by  which,  he  says,  terminated  fatally. 

The  valuable  case  of  chronic  gastritis,  for  which  the  society 
are  indebted  to  the  diligent  observation  of  Mr  WiUiam  Brown, 
shows  how  little  disturbance  may  be  produced  by  chronic  inHam- 
mation  of  a  mucous  membrane,  which  is  so  serious  as  to  go  on 
steadily  to  the  fatal  event.  The  patient  had  dyspeptic  symp-  _ 
toma  only  during  life ;  yet,  after  death,  the  mucous  membrane  J 
of  the  stomach  was  found  thickened,  vascular,  and  velvety.         1 

On  surgery,  surgical  pathology,  and  operative  surgery,  there 
are  nine  articles, 

Mr  James  Wardrop  describes  the  appearances  and  treatment 
of  esanthematous  ophthalmia,  with  the  knowledge  and  accura- 
cy for  which  all  his  writings  are  distinguished.  Mr  Alexander 
Watson  communicates  some  observations  on  chronic  inflammit- 
Uon  of  the  iris.  Two  cases  ot  extraction  of  calculus  from  the 
female  bladder  by  dilatation  of  the  urethra,  by  Dr  Robert  Ha- 
milton the  secretary,  and  Dr  Ramsay  of  Dundee,  are  good  ex- 
UDplea  of  the  practicability  of  that  operatiotu    Tht^  ^\B<l.'a^£n 
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of  Weiss  was  used  in  both  instances  with  good  effect.  An  ex- 
cellent case  of  moll  it  ies  ossium.  with  the  appearances  on  dissec- 
tion, is  communicated  by  Mr  Howship  of  London.  This  dis- 
section is  valuable  for  showing  that  the  preternatural  softness 
^'  was  the  effect  of  a  morbid  action  in  the  capillary  arteries  upoti 
the  medullary  membrane  within  the  bone  ;^  and  Mr  Howship 
reasonably  infers,  that  '*  the  progressive  absorption  of  the  bone 
itself  was  merely  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  long  continu- 
ance of  the  malady.^  The  case,  and  especially  the  account  of 
the  dissection,  are  worthy  of  attentive  perusal. 

A  good  case  of  chronic  pleurisy  terminating  in  empyema  is 
given  by  Dr  James  Fitcaim,  in  which  the  operation  of  paracen- 
tesis  was  performed  with  the  effect  of  producing  a  permanent 
cure.  Dr  Ballingall  relates  an  interesting  case  of  stone  in  the 
bladder  of  a  boy  of  six  years  of  age,  in  which  the  large  size 
of  the  concretion,  and  its  high  situation  in  the  bladder  suggest* 
ed  extraction  by  the  high  operation.  It  was  performed,  and 
the  stone  removed,  after  some  little  difficulty  from  its  size,  the 
longitudinal  diameter  being  above  two  inches,  the  transverse 
fully  one  and  a  half.  Symptoms  of  peritoneal  inflammation, 
however,  supervening,  death  took  place  thirty-two  hours  aftier 
the  operation.  Dissection  showed  the  peritoneum  to  be  inflam- 
ed, and  the  bladder  considerably  diseased.  A  paper  by  Mr 
Fielding  of  Hull,  on  the  use  of  silk-worm  gut  as  a  ligature  fin: 
arteries,  to  be  cut  short  in  the  manner  recommended  by  Mr 
Lawrence,  well  deserves  the  attention  of  the  operating  surgeon. 
Though  the  cases  adduced  by  Mr  Fielding  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  much  shorter  than  the  ordinary  run  of  operations, 
yet  as  this  substance  seems  to  create  little  irritation  in  the 
wound,  and  never  to  be  a  cause  of  suppuration,  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  its  employment  would  be  a  valuable  improve- 
ment in  the  treatment  of  incised  wounds,  or  where  ligatures  are 
necessary. 

The  last  surgical  communication  consists  of  observations  on 
gtm-shot  wou/nds  of  the  ewtremitiesy  illustrated  by  a  case,  by 
Dr  Boggie,  surgeon  to  the  forces.  The  principal  bent  of  these 
observations  is  to  show  the  possibility  of  preserving  a  limb  when 
severely  contused  with  fracture,  and  splinter  of  bones,  so  as 
in  general  to  suggest  no  alternative  but  amputation.  The  par- 
ticular circumstances  which  war^^ant  this  course  are  not  easily 
susceptible  of  generalization ;  and  much  must  be  left  to  the 
features  of  each  case,  and  to  the  discretion  of  the  surgeon. 

The  last  article  which  falls  under  our  notice  in  this  volume, 
is  a  subject  in  juridical  medicine.  It  consists  of  an  account  of 
several  cases  ^poisoning  with  arsenic^  illicstrating  the  delicacy 
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'  tf  the  chemical  evidence,  andthewa^ht  of  the  ei!ide?Ke  drawn 
f'^om  symptoms,  by  Dr  Christison.     This  communication  ia  ex- 

*  tremely  valuable  in  showing  how  precise  and  certMn  are  the 

•  tesnlu  derived  from  accurate  chemical  analysis  of  the  contents 
I -of  the  stomach,  and  the  substance  of  the  organ,  if  needful.     It 
^18,  however,  impossible  to  give  any  abstract  of  it ;  as,  notwith- 
■■Btanding  its  length,  the  matter  is  greatly  condensed,  and  of 
"  that  nature  that  a  partial  or  short  view  would  be  as  useless 
f  'JiB  none  at  all.     It  is  scarcely  requisite  to  remind  the  read- 
r'ers  of  this  Journal,  that  Dr  Christison  insists  upon  the  test  1^ 
P  teduction ;  and  that  he  recommends,  for  the  purpose  of  throw- 
ing down  the  oxide  of  arsenic,  the  transmission  of  a  stream  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  through  the  suspected  fluid.     The 
precipitate  thus  obtained,  if  reduced  with  black  flux  in  a  small 
glass  tube  with  suitable  precautions,  invariably  ftmiished  by 

r  sublimation  a  metallic  crust,  of  distinct  crystalline  structure; 
f  and  so  accurate  is  this  process,  that  the  author  has  obtained  this 
r  crust  from  the  twentieth,  nay  the  fortieth  part  of  a  grain  of  the 
oxide ;  and  Dr  Turner  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  disdtict 
metallic  crust  from  a  hundredth  of  a  grain.  This  paper  must, 
on  the  whole,  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  subject  of  poisoning,  which  analytical  chemistry  has 
yet  made  to  the  science  of  juridical  medicine.  It  ought  to  be 
carefully  perused  by  every  practitioner  who  is  liable  to  be  re- 
quested to  give  evidence  in  cases  of  poisoning ;  and  no  one 
should  attempt  to  give  evidence  in  such  cases,  without  having 
deliberately  studied  the  information  which  it  contains. 

In  concluding  our  account  of  the  second  volume,  we  are  hap- 
py to  repeat,  that  the  character  of  its  contents  enables  us  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  activity,  diligence,  and  judgment  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Edinburgh  Medico- Chirurgical  Society.  We  trust 
their  zeal  will  suffer  no  abatement ;  that  they  will  ge  on  with 
increasing  industry  ;  and  that  every  succeeding  volume  of  its 
Transactions  will  surpass  that  which  preceded. 


Art.  IV. — The  Medical  Evidence  relative  to  the  duration  of 
Human  Pregnancy,  as  given  in  the  Gardner  Peerage 
Cause,  before  the  Committee  of  Privileges  cf  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  1825-6.  With  Introductory  Remarks  and  Notes. 
By  Robert  I.yai.l,  M.  D,,  Sjc.  pp.  134.  8vo,  London,  1826. 

J.  HE  possibility  of  utero-gestation  being  protracted  beyond  the 
ordinary  term  of  nine  months,  has  repeatedly  been  made  the 
flulgect  of  question  in  the  law  courts  of  most  oC  vbc  Yxao^wa. 
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kingdoms  ;  and,  on  these  occasions,  many  of  the  most  celebrat- 
ed accoucheurs  have  been  brought  forward  to  state  their  opinions 
and  experience ;  but  the  question  etill  remains  undecided.  Dur- 
ing the  late  inquiries  before  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  subject 
of  the  Gardner  Peerage,  the  parties  cited  no  fewer  than  seven- 
teen of  the  chief  midwifery  practitioners  in  London,  the  whole 
c£  whose  evidence  has  been  published  in  the  interesting  pamph^ 
Jet  before  us ;  but  so  little  has  thus  been  added  to  our  know- 
ledge on  the  subject,  that  we  believe  a  medical  jurist  will 
hardly  find  in  the  work  a  single  new  fact  or  argument  to  aid 
him  in  forming  his  judgment.  This  appears  rather  a  singular 
result,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  question  must  force  itself 
upon  the  attention  of  every  accoucheur  in  extensive  practice  ; 
and  one  is  therefore  led  to  infer,  either  that,  in  the  collecting  of 
appropriate  facts,  the  ordinary  principles  of  evidence  arc  lost 
sight  of,  or  that  the  question  is  of  such  a  kind,  as  in  the  nature 
of  things  cannot  admit  of  certain  evidence.  Perhaps  both  in- 
ferences are  correct.  That  the  accoucheurs,  who  have  figured 
in  the  Gardner  peerage  cause,  have  shown  one  and  all  of  them 
an  extraordinary  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  evidence,  will  be 
conceded  by  every  one  who  examines  earefiilly  their  testimony. 
But  it  may  also  he  doubted  whether  the  question  admits  of  bet^ 
ter  evidence  than  has  already  been  procured  or  at  least  aimed 
at  by  them  and  their  professional  predecessors. 

The  possibility  of  protracted  gestation  involves  the  previous 
question  regarding  the  possibility  of  determining  the  exact  com- 
mencement of  pregnancy,  that  is,  the  precise  date  of  conception. 
The  following  appear  to  be  the  means  on  which  alone  the  ac- 
coucheur must  rely,  when  he  endeavours  to  ascertain  this  point ; 
—the  occurrence  of  a  single  coition — the  occurrence  of  cer- 
tain peculiar  sensations  in  the  female  at  the  time  of  conception, 
— ^the  disiq)pearance  of  the  catamcnia, — the  date  of  the  quick- 
ening of  the  child ;  and  to  these  may  be  added  three  corrobo- 
rative tests  in  the  case  of  apparent  protracted  gestation ,>^the 
state  of  the  womb  and  os  tileri  at  the  various  stages  of  preg- 
nancy,— the  occurrence  of  false  labours  at  a  stage  corresponding 
with  the  supposed  ninth  month,— and  the  delivery  of  an  unusual- 
ly large  child. 

We  shall  notice  shortly  the  strength  of  evidence  attached  to 
each  of  these  criterions,  partly  to  correct  the  errors  of  the  wit- 
nesses in  the  Gardner  peerage  cause,  partly  with  the  view  of 
preparing  the  obstetrical  reader  for  a  statement  of  what  we 
consider  he  should  hereafter  turn  his  attention  to,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  more  satisfactory  evidence. 

With  regard  to  the  first  criterion,  it  would  supply  decisive 
evidence,  if  there  could  be  a  certainty  of  the  fact.     But  all  of 
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the  witnesses  in  the  Gardner  peerage  cause,  wlio  have  referred 
to  the  evidence  derived  from  a  single  coition,  have  shown  an 
unaccountable  laxity  in  their  method  of  satisfying  them- 
Helves- regarding  the  accuracy  of  the  facts  they  rest  on.  All  of 
them  who  refer  to  instances  of  this  nature,  necessarily  refer  to 
instances  of  young  women  who  have  become  pregnant  suIjbc- 
quently  to  seduction,  and  who  gave  their  assurance  that  they 
had  connexion  hut  once.  Thus,  conceding  that  they  were  in- 
debted for  their  facts  to  the  immorality  of  their  patients,  they 
at  the  same  time  trust  them  as  to  a  point,  on  whicli  every  man 
of  common  sense  will  readily  perceive  that  the  relaters  have  a 
strong  inducement  to  prevaricate.  We  believe  every  roan's  ex- 
perience agrees  with  that  of  Professor  R^mer  of  Brcslau,  stated 
in  his  edition  of  Metzger's  Medical  Jurisprudence, — "  that  un- 
married pregnant  women  rarely  confess  more  than  one  con- 
nexion, and  that  it  is  often  impossible  to  reconcile  the  condition  of 
the  chAA  with  their  statement."  [Si/stem  der  gerichtl.  Jrssnei- 
tviss.  Sil.]  How  Mr  Clarke,  therefore,  should  have  tiiown 
twenty  sucn  cases,  in  none  of  which  the  pregnancy  exceeded 
^SO  days,  it  is  very  difBcult  to  conceive;  as  his  statement  is 
equivalent  to  his  belief,  that)  of  all  the  females  in  the  above- 
mentioned  predicament  who  came  under  bis  notice,  not  one  lied 
in  defence  of  her  character,  as  her  companions  in  misfortune  ge- 
nerally do,  We  frankly  declare,  that  we  put  no  faith  whatever 
in  this  kind  of  evidence.  It  is  not  a  little  extraordinary,  too, 
and  a  great  encouragement  to  our  distrust,  that  among  tlic  me- 
dical witnesses,  wlio,  on  such  groimds,  believe  in  the  absolute 
uniformity  of  the  extreme  duration  of  pregnancy,  there  is  a  dif- 
ference of  a  wliole  week  in  the  actual  length  of  the  period  they 
liave  severally  assigned  ! 

The  occurrence  of  peculiar  sensations  at  the  time  of  concep- 
tion, is  another  circumstance  from  which  the  accoucheur  has  been 
accustomed  to  infer  the  date  of  pregnancy.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  perfectly  well  known  that  these  sensations  are  too  undefined, 
and  too  similar  to  other  sensations  ;  and  consequently  that  wo- 
men are  in  point  of  fact  oflcn  deceived  by  them.  Another 
Direction  to  this  criterion  in  the  cases  adducetl  by  the  witnesses 
in  the  Gardner  peerage  cause  is,  that  the  woman's  statement  wag 
almost  always  made  to  her  attendant  from  recollection  of  wliat 
happened  several  mouths  before.  If  in  any  ease  the  female 
should  consult  her  attendant  at  the  time  the  peculiar  sensations 
occur,  the  evidence  in  fiivour  of  impregnation  having  taken 
place  at  that  particular  time  would  be  important,  bccuuse  the 
sensations  must  have  been  strong,  and  he  can  satisfy  himself 
whether  they  are  of  the  kind  usually  felt.  Ihit  if  they  are  re- 
ferred to  ailer  an  interval  of  several  months,  when  other  circiim- 
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stances  have  also  led  her  to  suppose  herself  pregnant,  they  are 
evidently  unimportant,  since  it  is  impossible  to  rely  on  the  ac- 
curacy of  her  recollection  as  to  feelings  of  so  undefined  a  nature. 
On  several  occasions  the  House  of  Lords  drew  a  very  proper 
distinction  betwixt  the  evidence  derived  from  the  present  crite- 
rion under  these  two  circumstances, — it  being  fact  in  one  case;, 
hearsay  in  the  other.  But  is  it  not  surprising  that  the  witness- 
es were  all  so  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  evidence  as  not  to 
have  drawn  the  distinction  themselves  ? 

The  next  criterion  for  establishing  the  date  of  pregnancy  is  the 
cessation  of  the  catamenia.  This,  however,  is  well  known  to  be 
a  fallacious  criterion.  But  besides,  even  if  it  were  not  liable  to 
fallacy,  it  is  too  vague  and  only  approximative ;  for  some  cal- 
culate from  the  day  after  the  last  menstrual  discharge,  others 
from  the  day  on  which  it  ought  to  have  returned,  that  is  a 
month  later,  others  from  the  middle  of  the  interval  between  the 
last  discharge,  and  the  time  when  it  first  failed  to  return ;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  say,  even  presumptively,  which  is  the  correct 
method.  Evidence  of  this  kind,  too,  must  be  always  objection- 
able in  so  far  as  it  is  hearsay  ;  but  the  female  can  hardly  ever 
be  deceived. 

The  date  of  the  quickening  of  the  child  varies  so  much,  that 
^it  cannot  afford  more  than  an  approximative  criterion.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  its  date  is  very  uniform  in  the  several  preg- 
nancies of  the  same  female  ;  and  hence  in  such  persons  the  date 
of  conception  can  be  settled  presumptively.  We  question  whe- 
ther our  present  knowledge  would  justify  more  than  a  presump- 
tive opinion. 

The  evidence  derived  from  the  state  of  the  os  uteri  and  from 
false  labour-pains,  can  evidently  be  but  corroborative,  because 
in  pregnancies  of  ordinary  duration  false  labour-pains,  and  an 
approximation  on  the  part  of  the  os  uteri  to  its  state  at  the  end 
of  the  ninth  month,  are  sometimes  observed  at  a  period  consi- 
derably short  of  the  full  time.  As  to  the  occurrence  of  false 
labour-pains  in  cases  of  supposed  postponement  of  delivery  tak- 
en as  evidence  of  protracted  gestation,  may  it  not  be  particularly 
objected,  that  they  are  likely  to  occur  in  a  natural  pregnancy, 
when  the  woman  has  miscalculated  her  time  ? 

The  last  criterion,  namely,  unusual  size  of  the  child,  is  also 
evidently  but  corroborative.  The  child  may  be  unusually  large, 
although  the  pregnancy  has  been  natural.  It  should  also  be 
added,  that,  although  in  the  best  authenticated  cases  of  sup- 
posed protracted  gestation,  the  child  has  been  unusually  large, 
this  circumstance  is  believed  by  many  to  be  by  no  means  neces- 
sary. 

Of  the  criterions  now  enumerated,  therefore,  some  are  equi- 
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vocal  in  their  own  nature ;  the  rest  are  equivocal  because  in 
special  instances  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  them  Eatisfactorily. 
Hence  any  one  of  them  singly  cannot  supply  evidence  on  which 
M  reasonable  man  would  rely  for  one  momeut.  But  there  is 
imother  view  of  them,  which,  in  this  as  in  other  departments 
■^  medical  juriq)rudence,  has  not  been  taken  distinctly  enough 
lliy  witnesses,  and  which  may  lead  to  a  very  different  inference. 
]&lthough  singly  equivocal,  may  they  not  yield  substantial  proof 
'when  combined  ?  Let  us  suppose  all,  or  roost  of  the  critcrions 
to  be  united  in  one  case,  (and  an  opportunity  of  observing  sudi 
a  union  does  not  appear  impossible,  if  protracted  gestation  does 
really  occur)  : — let  us  suppose  that  a  woman  experiences  certain 
sensations,  such  as  she  has  felt  before  at  the  time  of  concq>tion, 
,and  gives  her  attendant  an  opportunity  of  satisfying  himseli'of 
.^eir  nature  at  the  time, — that  the  catamenia  do  not  return, — 
.Aat,  after  experiencing  the  said  sensations,  she  perceives  the 
quickening  of  the  cliild  at  tlie  same  time  as  in  her  previous 
{iregnaQcies,  and  gives  her  attendant  an  opportunity  of  per- 
sonally ascertaining  that  fact, — that  at  a  period  corresponding 
pretty  nearly  with  the  two  hundred  and  eightieth  day  after  the 
supposed  conception,  false  labour-pains  come  on,  and  her  at- 
tendant ascertains  that  fact  also, — and  that  after  a  farther  in- 
terval of  days,  weeks,  or  months,  a  child  is  bom  of  unusual 
size  and  vigour, — we  must  confess,  that,  under  such  circum- 
stances, nay,  even  although  the  two  last  conditions,  false  labour- 
paina  and  unusual  size  of  the  child,  were  wanting,  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  deny  that  pregnancy  had  been  protracted. 

Such  is  a  statement  of  what  is  conceived  to  be  the  best  evi- 
dence which  the  nature  of  the  question  admits  of,  and  to  which, 
therefore,  we  are  anxious  that  the  attention  of  accoucheure 
should  be  directed.  Whether  such  evidence  would  be  satis- 
factory, will  appear  from  the  following  considerations. 

Protracted  gestation  is  certainly  contrary  to  the  ordinary  rule 
of  nature.  What  degree  of  evidence  then  is  required  to  establi^- 
the  possibility  or  probability  of  an  occasional  exception  to  the 
rule  ?  Now,  the  rules  of  nature  as  to  the  exercise  of  the  various 
animal  functions  are  all,  or  almost  all,  liable  to  exceptions.  This 
is  ])articularly  the  case  with  respect  to  the  laws  which  govern 
the  function  of  generation.  The  rule  in  question  is  also  de- 
odedly  Hable  to  frequent  exceptions  in  the  case  of  the  lower 
wimais  of  the  most  perfect  kind.  Hence  the  prolongation  of  < 
fauman  pregnancy,  prima  facte,  is  very  far  from  being  inipos. 
tdble;  on  the  contrary,  on  physiological  principles  and  by 
analogy,  it  is  probable.  And,  consequently,  the  evidence 
alluded   to   above   appears   sufBcient   to   establisli   an   actual  I 
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case  satis&ctorily.     Absolute  certainty  is,  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  quite  unattainable. 

But  what  number  of  facts  would  be  sufficient  to  establish  the 
negative  side  of  the  question  ?  Mr  Clarke,  and  those  who  along 
with  liim  deny  the  possibility  of  protracted  gestation,  have  fa£ 
len  into  a  great  blunder  upon  this  point  Because  Mr  Clarke 
met  with  twenty  cases  in  which  the  time  could  be  exactly  com- 
puted, and  in  all  of  which  the  ordinary  term  was  strictly  ad- 
hered to,  it  does  not  follow,  granting  the  validity  of  his  facts,—- 
and  that  is  doing  more  than  we  can  see  any  reason  for, — ^it  does 
not  follow,  that  a  deviation  is  impossible,  or  even  improbable. 

It  does  not  need  Mr  Clarke'^s  cases,  however,  to  convince 
every  man  that,  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases,  the  ordi- 
nary  term  of  pregnancy  is  adhered  to.  Consequently,  if  the 
possibility  or  probability  of  its  being  prolonged  is  conceded,  it 
does  not  follow,  that  in  actual  practice  judgment  should  go  upon 
the  general  probability  of  the  event,  as  a  fact  in  physiology. 
On  the  contrary,  since,  in  the  abstract,  more  disorder  would  be 
occasioned  in  society  by  admitting  the  general  principle  as 
adequate  to  decide  special  cases,  than  by  rejecting  it  altogether, 
we  conceive  that,  if  a  definite  period  is  not  to  be  fixed  by  law, 
proof  of  the  special  probability  or  improbability  should  be  requir- 
ed in  each  case.  On  which  party  the  onus  probandi  should  lie, 
must  be  left  to  others  to  determine. 

As  to  the  evidence  in  the  Gardner  peerage  cause,  we  need  hard- 
ly say,  that  it  is  quite  inadequate  to  decide  the  general  question. 
The  proof  of  the  special  probabilities  in  favour  of  protracted 
gestation  in  the  case  of  the  claimant  Jadis,  was  never  attempt- 
ed. Therefore,  on  the  above  principles,  the  judgment  of  the 
House  of  Lords  against  him  was  quite  correct.  The  proof^ 
however,  of  the  impossibility  of  protracted  gestation,  as  a  general 
principle  in  physiology,  was  not  even  presumptive,  the  £sicts 
founded  on  being  not  only  equivocal,  but  also  insufficient  in 
number  to  prove  even  improbability,  besides  that  the  witnesses 
on  this  side  of  the  question  disagreed  materially  as  to  the  actual 
length  of  the  period  which  they  maintained  to  be  invariable. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  proof  of  the  possibility  of  protracted  ges- 
tation was  made  hardly  one  degree  better  than  before  the  facts  in 
this  cause  were  published ;  for  not  a  single  example  referred  to  by 
the  witnesses  was  established  on  more  than  one  of  the  circum- 
stances, which  we  have  enumerated  as  necessary  to  establish  a 
case  in  point.  At  the  same  time,  "  such  accumulated  evi- 
dence as  may  be  adduced  from  numerous  ancient  and  modem 
writers, — ^personal  experience, — and  reasoning  by  analogy  fix)m 
what  takes  place  in  the  brute  creation,  form  evidence  which 
would  be  considered  "  by  many  people,  as  by  Dr  Conquest,  "  ea- 
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sfactoiy  proof  in  the  investigation  of  any  other  question  in  natu- 
ntl  history ;"  and  at  all  events  must  lead  every  reasonable  man  to 
anticipate  satisfactory  proof  from  more  accurate  inquiries.  And 
in  couclusion,  we  must  add  that  this,  like  all  other  important 
jnedico-legitl  questions,  is  to  be  finally  decided,  not  amidst  the 
quirks  and  embarrassments  of  a  law-suit,  hut  by  a  dispassionate 
iTiquiry  into  fresh  fads,  made  after  a  previous  careful  oo»- 
sideration  of  the  circumstances  necessary  to  constitute  valid 
evidence  in  a  court  of  law.  Such  an  inquiry  is  well  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  our  most  celebrated  accoucheurs. 

Medical  jurists  are  under  deep  obligations  to  Dr  Lyall,  for  col- 
lecting the  evidence  in  the  Gardner  peerage  cause,  and  for  his  ju- 
dicious comments  on  it.  He  has  with  perfect  propriety  ascribed 
many  of  the  errors  of  the  witnesses  to  their  ignorance  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  medical  jurisprudence.  His  introductory  remarks  and 
notes,  and thefaets  of  the  case,  wouldfurnishamplescope for  many 
instructive  disquisitions  and  useful  lessons  on  detached  topics 
in  medical  jurisprudence.    But  our  limits  forbid  farther  details. 


Aht.  V. — Essai  sur  les  Cryptogamea  des  Ecorces  eaioiiquea  ' 
offixnnalesi  precede  d''un  meikode  lichenographique,  et  d'un 
Genera,  avec  des  coTisideraiimis  sur  les  reproductions  des 
Agames,  ami  de  33  Planchea  cohrilea,  dormant  plus  de 
ISO  figures  de  Plantes  cryptogames  nouvelles.  Par  A.  S. 
A.  Fee,  Pharmacien,  Sic.  &c-  pp.  167,  4to.  Paris,  1825. 

J.N  the  selection  of  works  as  the  subjects  of  critical  analysis, 
we  have  kept  in  view  as  much  as  possible  the  practice  and  phi- 
losophy of  our  profession,  and  have  rarely  permitted  ourselves 
to  be  seduced  by  the  greater  attraction  of  purely  scientific  pur- 
smts,  however  intimately  connected  with  it.  We  are  sensible, 
however,  that  we  have  carried  our  forbearance  too  far,  and  wo 
feel  ashamed  that  in  our  pages  there  stands  no  exposition  of  the 
doctrines  of  Decandolle,*  on  the  connection  between  the  medical 
and  economical  uses  of  plants  and  their  external  characters,  , 
□or  of  the  illustration  of  that  doctrine  in  the  medical  botany  of 
_  Richard. -f  While,  however,  we  abstained  from  discussing  • 
oltjects  of  scientific 


istry  and  botany, 


r  lea  proprii-lts  nicdiciles  des  planlea  compari-os  uucc  Icurs  ( 
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inique,  &c.  Svo.  Pnria,  1016. 
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Bible  to  the  benefit  they  might  confer  even  on  practical  medi- 
cine, nor  were  wc  ungrateful  towards  those  men  of  science  who 
were  not  deterred  by  the  impertinent  question  Cui  bono  f 
from  devoting  themselves  to  the  minuter,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the 
vulgar,  frivolous,  pursuits  of  science.  It  is  fortunate  for  man 
that  there  is  implanted  in  his  nature  a  spurit  of  curiosity,  which 
impels  him  to  seek  for  information  for  its  own  sake,  and  whicfa^ 
when  once  roused  into  action,  is  never  sated.  Although  at  the 
time  there  seems  no  probability  of  any  benefit  resulting  from  it, 
except  the  gratification  of  the  individual  engaged  in  such  pur- 
suits, yet  from  time  to  time  practical  utility  is  derived  wh^  it 
is  least  expected.  Of  the  truth  of  this  remark,  the  splendid 
volume  before  us  is  an  evidence ;  for  who  could  have  foreseen 
that  the  study  of  cryptogamic  botany  was  to  improve  our 
knowledge  of  the  exotic  medicinal  barkis,  and  enable  us  to  dis- 
tinguish the  genuine  from  the  spurious. 

M.  Merat,  in  the  excellent  article  upon  Quinquina,  in  the 
Dictionnaire  dea  Sciences  Medicates^  was  one  of  the  first  natu- 
ralists who  directed  the  attention  of  men  of  science  to  the  cha- 
racters which  might  be  derived  from  the  cryptogamic  plants 
found  upon  them.  The  study  is  attended  with  great  difficulty, 
arising,  besides  other  causes^  from  the  epidermis  of  these  barks 
being  often  removed  or  rubbed,  and  from  their  native  country 
not  being  accurately  known.  Although  in  the  same  latitude 
different  exotic  barks,  having  similar  physical  properties,  may 
nourish  the  same  parasitical  plants  in  foreign  climates,  as  well 
as  in  our  own,  yet  it  is  certain  that  each  tree  has  some  which 
occur  rarety  in  any  other.  Thus  the  Cinchona  oblongifoliay 
(Mutis),  has  a  Thelotrema ;  the  C.  cordj/dUa,  (M.)  a  CAio- 
decton ;  the  C  Condaminea^  (Humb.  and  Bonpl.)  a  Sarcogra- 
pha^  and  the  C  Ijacclfcra^  (Ruiz,  and  Pavon,)  a  Graphis,  which 
IS  not  found  on  congenerous  species ;  so  that  it  is  possible,  to 
a  certain  extent,  to  identify  the  species,  by  determining  the 
cryptogamia  which  grow  upon  it.  This  means,  which  does  not 
supersede  the  knowledge  of  the  external  characters,  but  adds  to 
it,  enables  us  to  distinguish  with  certainty  the  Cinchona  and 
neighbouring  genera,  natives  of  Peru,  from  those  of  St  Lucia, 
Jamaica,  and  other  places.  Lastly,  When  the  barks  do  not  af- 
ford distinctive  cryptogamia,  which  often  happens,  advantage 
may  be  taken  of  the  fades  cryptogamicay  or  manner  in  which 
the  cryptogamia  covering  them  are  grouped 

These  observations  on  the  application  of  the  study  of  crypto- 
gamic botany  to  materia  medica,  are  succeeded  by  a  very  inge- 
nious essay  on  the  reproduction  of  Agamic  plants,  and  by  a 
lichenographic  classification,  together  constituting  an  Introduc- 
tion occupying  nearly  half  the  volume. 
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The  work  itself  consists  of  the  Essay  on  tlie  Cryptogamia  of 
the  Exotic  Officinal  Barks,  and  of  a  detailed  description  of  their 
qiecies  and  varieties.  The  exotic  barks,  upon  which  cryptoga- 
IHic  plants  are  found,  are  the  Cinchonas,  Angiiaturas,  Casca- 
nlia^Cassia lignea,  Guaiac,  Zfinthofv^lnmCaribtBum,WiaieT\ 
lurk.  Quassia  amara,  Alcomoqite,  and  some  others. 

The  botanical  history  of  the  Cinchonas  is  pretty  well  known ; 
but  it  is  guII  a  desideratum  that  we  should  he  able  Co  apply  to  the 
barks,  as  they  occur  in  commerce,  the  botanical  appellation  of  the 
flpecies  which  furnishes  them.  But  this  is  not  possible  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  knowledge,  and  in  the  mode  of  collecting  and 
tmnsmitting  the  bark.  It  is  sufficient  to  inspect  a  chest  of  pale, 
yellow,  or  red  bark,  to  be  satisfied,  from  the  great  diiRrence 
in  its  contents,  that  they  are  not  all  furnished  by  the  same  tree. 
The  pale  bark  also  passes  into  the  yellow  by  shades  which  it  is 
impossible  to  discriminate ;  and  tlie  yellow  often  approaches  the 
,  led  in  colour  and  taste.  It  is  probable  that  the  natives,  after 
barking  the  trees  in  the  forests,  sort  the  barks  according  to 
their  physical  appearance.  The  young  bark,  rolled  up  small, 
rugose,  and  grey,  will  furnish  the  grey  bark  of  Loxa  of  com- 
merce ;  what  is  somewhat  larger,  and  more  aged,  will  be  the  grey 
bark  of  Lima.  When  the  tint  is  yellow,  and  neither  grey  nor 
red,  and  the  bark  is  of  advanced  growth,  and  rugose  and  crack- 
ed, it  ia  put  among  the  yellow  bark  ;  and  all  Cinchona  barks 
which  are  red  are  indiscriminately  put  among  the  red  of  com- 
merce. Hence  arises  the  confusion  of  synonyms  and  locality, 
and  the  discrepancy  among  autliors  with  regard  to  the  physical 
characlers  and  botanical  names  of  the  Cinchona  barks  in  com- 
merce. 

On  this  account  also,  M.  Fee  was  obliged  to  renounce  his 
intention  of  describing  the  facies  erypiogamica  of  each  species, 
although  his  researches  have  already  proved  of  value  to  assist 
in  determining  both  the  goodness  and  identity  of  certain  lands. 
Thus  we  may  suspect  the  goodness  of  barks  in  which  a  HypocK' 
nua,  a  fungus,  is  found ;  we  should  reject  altogether  those  which 
support  Himantias,  a  fiingus,  Rkbiomoi-phas,  Lycoperdons, 
and  Lichens  of  the  genera  Collema  and  Jungermwnjnta.  On 
the  conirary,  we  may  safely  admit  barks,  etclied  by  Grapfades, 
or  eaten  away  by  Lecunores. 

M.  Fee  concludes  this  essay  with  a  succinct  sketch  of  the 
plants  which  are  found  upon  the  epidermis  of  the  different  Citt-  J 
chonas  of  commerce,  and  subjoins  by  far  the  most  ample  coai'l 
cordanee  of  the  botanical  synonyms  of  the  Cinchonas  and  cowT 
generous  genera  that  we  have  seen. 

The  next  essay  is  upon  the  Angustura  barks,  the  true  aw 
tin  ftlw.     The  former  is  nov  aatienaiiied  to  be  t\i«  \»i^  ^  "^ 
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Banplandia  trifbliata^  or  Cusparia  febrifuga ;  but  the  Utfer, 
which  comes  from  South  America,  belongs  to  an  unknown  tree; 
M.  Fee  denies  that  it  is  the  bark  of  the  Brucea  forrugmea, 
a  native  of  Abyssinia,  or  of  the  Strychnos  pseudoquina^  which 
was  advanced  by  M.  Saint-Hilaire.  M.  Fee  is  astonished  that 
these  barks  can  be  confounded,  they  are  so  different ;  and  he 
points  out  very  obvious  distinctions,  which  we  do  not  remember 
to  have  met  with  before.  The  true  Angustura  bark  is  shaved 
off  with  a  broad  plane  cutting  instrument ;  while  the  false  is 
torn  off  in  strips  by  main  force ;  and,  what  is  more  to  M«  Fee^s 
purpose,  the  true  Angustura  is  covered  with  a  great  variety  of 
parasitical  plants ;  while  the  false  rarely  bears  cryptogamia^ 
but  has  a  rusty  exuberance,  which  is  a  mere  thickening  of  the  epi- 
dermis, a  variety  of  cork,  a  change  which  occurs  in  other  barks. 
We  possess  fine  specimens  from  the  Cassia  alata,  A  change  of 
the  same  kind  occurs  in  the  true  Angustura ;  but  the  cork  is 
whitish,  and  its  appearance  cottony,  and  is  without  taste  or 
smell. 

A  few  observations  are  made  on  the  parasites  of  the  Cassia 
lignea  and  Cascarilla. 

The  rest  of  this  valuable  volume  contains  a  detailed  descrip^ 
tion  of  the  cryptogamia  of  the  exotic  barks,  systematically  ar- 
ranged ;  to  which  we  must  refer  all  who  are  capable  of  under- 
standing the  subject.  The  plates  are  thirty -foiu- in  number;, 
and  each  of  them  contain  many  figures,  correctly  drawn,  and 
beautifully  coloured,  so  as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  ex- 
cept a  prosecution  of  the  subject  by  one  so  competent. 


Aet.  VI. — Versuch  einer  Monograpliie  der  China,  Von  Hein- 
rich  von  Bergen,  Droguerie  Makler.*  Hamburg,  1826, 
4to.  pages  348,  with  eight  plates  and  ten  tables,  folio. 
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HEN  a  writer  makes  any  single  object  of  science  his  sole 
pursuit,  and  employs  his  utmost  diligence  in  the  prosecution  of 
it,  we  certainly  have  more  reason  to  expect  satisfactory  infor- 
mation, than  when  his  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  a 
multiplicity  of  objects.  Hence  monographs  have  always  been 
considered  as  the  surest  means  of  elucidating  any  particular 
branch  of  knowledge ;  and  the  work  before  us,  which  is  of  that 
class,  will  not,  probably,  be  found  to  disappoint  the  reader. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  the  production  of  a  medical  man,  but  of  one 
who  has  had,  for  a  series  of  years,  occasion,  in  a  mercantile  view, 
to  become  intimately  acquainted  with  his  subject.     To  this 
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point  hia  attention  has,  almost  exclusively  been  greeted,  and 
without  any  regard  to  expence  or  labour. 

How  well  qualified  he  was  thought  to  be  for  the  execution 
of  his  plan,  we  may  collect  from  the  acknowledgmentB  he 
makes  for  assistance  and  encouragement,  to  a  number  of  men 
eminent  for  their  acquirements  ;  among  whom  stands  the  names 
of  Herrmann  and  Rudolph  Siekmann,  who  undertook  the  bo- 
tanical department ;  Professors  Hipp,  Lehmann,  Pfa£F,  and 
Stromeyer,  Doctors  Buek,  Eimbcke,  Julius,*  Martius,  Kun- 
bardt,  Moldenhawer,  Sandtmann,  &c,  &c. 

Mr  Von  Bergen  has  carefiiUy  availed  himself  of  every  other 
assistance  which  his  own  collection,  or  the  extensive  libtanes 
to  which  he  had  access,  could  afford,  in  order  to  give  a  sum- 
mary of  all  that  is  contained  in  the  most  ancient  records  re- 
specting the  introduction  of  Peruvian  bark,  its  general  history, 
&c.  as  well  as  in  the  most  recent  publications.  In  this  part  of 
his  work  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  author's  great  industry, 
and  of  his  anxiety  to  exhaust  the  subject,  by  considering  that  a 
CBtalogue  of  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  works,  most  of 
which  he  has  consulted,  is  given  to  the  reader,  including  every 
important  publication  on  the  natural  history,  and  even  on  the 
medical  uses  of  the  Peruvian  bark.  The  table  of  contents,  here 
subjoined,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
different  heads  under  which  he  arranges  his  subject, 

I.  Literature. 

II.  Name,  origin,  etymology,  &c. 

HI.  History,!.  From  the  most  early  period  of  its  introduc- 
tion to  the  time  of  Condamine,  or  from  the  year  1632  to  1738. 

2,  From  the  time  of  Condamine  to  the  present  day. 

IV.  Surrogates  for  the  hark.  ].  Those  which  are  indigenous. 
S.  Those  which  are  of  foreign  origin. 

V.  Descriptions  of  the  trees  which  yield  the  febrifuge  barks. 

1.  Cinchona.    S,  Exostemma. 

VI.  The  febrifuge  barks.  1.    Terminology.  2.  Description. 

3.  Mode  of  procuring. 

VII.  Chemical  division,  1.  A  treatise  by  l*rofessor  Pfaff, 

2.  Experiments  with  reagents.  3.  Mode  of  obtaining  the  salts 
of  China,  by  H.  L.  von  Santen. 

VIII.  On  the  geography  of  cinchona. 

From  each  of  the  above  heads  we  propose  to  make  a  few  ex- 
tracts. Under  the  name  China  is  understood,  strictly  speak- 
ing, only  the  bark  of  the  genus  Cinchona,  which  is  found, 
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hitherto,  only  on  the  continent  of  South  America.  But,  in  a 
more  general  signification,  it  includes  also  the  barks  of  genera 
allied  to  the  cinchona,  Ejcoatemma^  Ccsmibuena^  &c.  which 
are  chiefly  known  in  trade  by  the  name  of  China  nova.  The 
tree  ^hich  produces  the  genuine  l^cruvian  bark,  according  to 
some  of  the  oldest  writers,  was  called  by  the  natives  of  Peru 
Ga7ina7iaperide  or  Gan?iaperide.  In  Helvigius  and  some  other 
old  writers,  the  TLBmeChinaneplde^  Guananepide  occurs, and  that 
writer  states,  from  Casp.  Caldera  de  Heridia  (lUustr.  et  Obser-_ 
vat.  Med.)  that  the  natives  appUed  these  names  both  to  the 
tree  and  to  the  bark. 

The  name  an  Holquahvilt  or  Arbor  Chilli,  is  less  known,  and 
indeed  is  less  authenticated ;  it  is  noticed  by  S.  Dale  from 
Hernandez.  Chomel  observes,  which  is  rather  improbable, 
that  the  most  common  appellation  for  it  in  Peru  was  arhre  k 
enyvrer^  the  intoxicating  tree,  on  account  of  which  property  they 
placed  the  wood  and  bark,  inclosed  in  a  bag,  in  ponds  or  other 
still  waters,  to  catch  fish. 

In  early  times,  the  Spaniards  called  the  China  tree,  and  per* 
haps  also  its  bark,  palo  de  calenhiras^  or  le^no  de  calentn/raa 
de  Lima,  which  terms  were  translated  by  authors  of  other  na- 
tions, lignum  fehrium,  lignum  febris,  or  lignum  antifebrile. 
Fieberholzy  Bois  desFievres,  &c. ;  Lignum  de  Lima  also  occurs. 
In  the  time  of  Condamine  the  term  pah  de  calentura  was  no 
longer  in  use,  but  instead  of  that,  ar^oZc?e  la  cascarilla.  About  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  cascarilla  della  Oja  is  mention- 
ed, which  no  doubt  was  intended  for  cascarilla  de  Lqja  (Loxa.) 

The  word  china  or  /ciwa,  was  probably  introduced  into  Italy 
from  Spain,  though  its  origin  is  not  easily  traced,  because  we 
receive  very  little  account  of  it  from  the  early  Spanish  writers. 
It  is  said,  however,  that  quina  quina  is  of  American  origin, 
though  not  used  in  Peru  for  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  was 
commonly  called  there  corteza,  or  cascara  de  Lowa^  or  cflw- 
carilla.  The  natives  of  South  America,  and  afterwards  the 
Spaniards,  called  another  tree  Quina  Quina,  which,  before  the 
discovery  of  the  Loxa  bark,  had  been  celebrated  for  its  resinous 
gum  or  balsam,  but  more  particularly  the  bark,  on  account  of 
its  febrifuge  qualities.  Condamine  relates,  that  the  Jesuits  of 
de  la  Paz  or  Chuquiabo,  were  wont  to  collect  the  very  bitter 
bark,  with  great  care,  and  send  it  to  Rome,  where,  under  the 
name  of  Quina  Quina,  it  was  employed  against  intermittent 
fevers.  But  after  the  bark  of  the  Loxa  had,  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, been  carried  to  Rome,  the  new  febrifuge  was  confounded 
with  the  old  one ;  nevertheless,  as  the  new  bark  obtained  the 
preference,  and  caused  the  other  to  be  disused,  the  name  Quina 
Quina  was  retained,  although  attached  to  the  new  bark  or 
J'ebrifuge  of  Loxa. 
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With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  word  Quina,  Condamine 
supposed  it  to  come  irom  the  Quickoa  language,  the  language 
of  Peru  in  the  lime  of  the  Incas,  which  he  maintains,  on  the 
authority  of  an  old  dictionary  of  that  language  printed  at  Lima 
in  1614,  wherein  the  word  Quina  ai,  ia  translated  by  the 
Spanish  word,  Mantelilla  Indict.  But  as  that  ancient  lan- 
guage was  poor  in  words,  of  course  they  were,  metaphorically, 
applied  to  a  variety  of  objects.  Hence  we  may  presume,  that 
quina,  which  usually  signifies  a  cloak  or  covering,  might, 
when  speaking  of  a  tree,  be  intended  for  the  bark.  Should 
this  derivation  be  approved  of,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  the 
repetition,  quina  quina ;  for  repetitions  iu  that  language,  and 
we  may  add  in  some  of  the  modem  ones,  were  very  usual, 
especially  in  the  names  of  plants,  in  order  to  point  out  their 
great  power.  If,  therefore,  quina  signified,  in  the  Peruvian 
language,  bark,  Quina  Quina  might  signiiy  the  excellent  bark, 
or  bark  of  all  barka. 

Among  the  synonyms,  we  find  Antiquartius  Peruvianus,  or 
Cortex  antiqvartins,  from  its  use  in  quartans  ;  also  pulvU  Je~ 
brifuffus,  pulvis  febrium,  China  contra  febres,  corteccia  delta 
febbre,  cortexa^'ebril,  &c.  In  Prance,  for  a  short  time,  the 
following  terms  were  used ;  Le  Poudre  de  Talbot,  or  remede 
Anglais  pour  la  guerison  des  Fievrcs,  Medieamentum  Tal- 
botii,  seu  Medic.  Anglicanum,  ieu  specificum  Anglirmnjebri- 
JUgwn. 

We  may  here  also  notice  the  names  Cortex  China  de 
China,  Cortex  Chineneis,  C.  Sinensis,  and  Gentiana  Indica  ; 
the  first  of  which  names  may  probably,  in  Germany,  have  been 
long  used  in  trade,  for  in  the  general  Preis  Courani  of  the  city 
of  Hamburg,  we  find  the  Peruvian  bark  always  designated  Cor- 
tex China  de  China ;  as  iu  the  time  of  Morton  the  real  bark  was 
named  Gentiana  Indica,  so,  on  the  contrary,  the  Gentian  root 
was  termed  European  China,  quinquina  ^Europe.  Helvigiu§ 
also  called  the  bark  of  the  ash.  Cortex  Fraxini,  qvAnquina 
Europcea. 

During  the  early  period  of  the  introduction  of  the  Peruvian 
bark,  the  bark  of  the  cascarilla  was  also  sold  for  the  true  kind, 
and  was  hence  called  kvui  kina  aromatica,  cort.  Peruv.  gria- 
eus,  and  quinquina  aroniatique.  The  following  names  are 
moreover  used  for  this  Cascarilla  bark,  kina  kiiia/iemellu,  China 
China;  fcBftiina,  China  China  spuria,  cort.  Chin<E  nova,  China  ■ 
China  Jalsa,  and  wliat  may  appear  extraordinary,  k.iscariUa 
faUa. 

In  Germany,  under  the  name  China  nova,  and  in  England,  ( 
spurious  baric,  there  is  understood  all  those  kinds  of  bark  which 
do  not  belong  U.  trees  of  the  genus  Cincliono.     Besides  the 
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names  just  noticed,  we  may  further  add,  that  the  Dutch  call 
the  Peruvian  bark  china^  kina,  china  hast ;  the  Danes,  china^ 
kina,  china  bark  ;  the  Swedes,  kina^  kina  bark,  feber  bark^ 
Peruvianisk  feberbark ;  the  Russians  chinoi  korki ;  the  Poles, 
kwinkinna ;  the  modem  Greeks  kinna ;  and  in  its  native 
land  it  is  called  quina^  or  cascarilla. 

The  discovery  and  first  introduction  of  Peruvian  bark  into 
Europe,  is  involved  in  so  much  obscurity,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  truth  from  fable.  Our  author  gives  some  very  ca- 
rious information  on  this  subject,  taken  from  the  early  writers, 
which,  not  being  commonly  met  with,  may  be  noticed  here. 
The  year  1640  is  quoted  by  Bollus,  a  Genoese  merchant,  one 
of  the  oldest  writers  on  the  subject,  *  as  the  year  in  which  the 
Peruvian  bark  was  brought  to  Europe.  But  this  does  not  appear 
to  be  the  case;  for  Sebastian  Badius,  a  Genoese  physician, 
gives  extracts  from  the  letter  of  D.  Joseph  Villerobel,  a  Spanish 
physician,  according  to  which,  the  fever  bark  had  come  to  Spain 
in  1632,  therefore  eight  years  before  the  above  time.  "I*  If  we 
accept  of  Villerobers  testimony,  the  Spaniards  must  have  been 
seven  years  in  possession  of  the  bark  before  they  used  it.  A 
priest  at  Alcala  was  the  first  who,  in  the  year  1 639)  tried  the 
new  febrifuge  in  Europe,  and  approved  of  its  virtues.  The 
story  of  the  Indian  who  drank  of  water  into  which  one  of  these 
trees  had  fallen,  and  was  cured  of  his  fever,  is  entitled  to  as 
much  credit  as  some  other  medical  stories ;  they  cannot  be  con- 
tradicted. Neither  is  it  of  much  consequence  to  us  to  deter- 
mine, whether  the  discovery  of  its  efficacy  belongs  to  the  natives, 
or  to  the  first  Spaniards  who,  unfortunately,  landed  among 
them. 

The  cure  of  the  Viceroy^s  lady,  the  Countess  of  Cinchon, 
by  means  of  the  bark,  of  course  brought  it  into  notice,  and,  in 
return,  handed  her  name  down  to  posterity.  This  occurred 
about  the  year  1638,  one  year  before  the  Count  quitted  his 
government.  Contrary  to  the  assertion  that  the  Peruvian  bark 
acquired,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Viceroy  and  his  lady,  the  same 
celebrity  it  had  in  South  America,  it  is  said  by  Villerobel,  that 
though  the  first  trials  of  it  fully  succeeded,  and  the  Count 
offered  to  supply  the  physicians  of  Madrid  with  the  bark,  yet 
he  did  not  find  its  fame  increase  much ;  nor  could  the  con- 
sumption of  it  have  been  very  great,  since  it  appears,  that,  many 
years  after  the  Count's  death,  a  large  quantity  of  the  bark,  im- 
ported by  him,  still  remained  in    the  hands   of  his   family. 

*  Ant.  BoUi's  Letter  on  the  use  of  the  China  bark,  written  in  Italian,  appeared 
in  1649.  ' 

-j-  Sebastian  us  Badius,  Anastasis  corticis  Peruviani,  seu  kinac  kins  defensio  con- 
tra Chifletium  et  Plempium.     Genuae,  1663. 
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In  1642,  there  appeared  in  Spain  a  publication  upon  this  sub- 
ject, *  perhaps  the  first  which  waa  published.  The  author, 
Barba,  profeasor  of  medicine  at  Valladolid,  gives  instructions 
for  the  use  of  the  bark  in  intermittents,  and  labours  bard  to 
confute  those  who  were  averse  to  its  use.  It  may  be,  however, 
asserted,  that  the  general  spreading  of  the  China  was  owing  to 
the  activity  of  the  Spanish  Jesuits,  who,  by  their  great  influence, 
supported  the  credit  of  the  bark,  which  was  sent  in  considerable 
quantities  by  the  brothers  of  that  order.  One  of  this  society 
in  Italy,  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  Juan  de  Lugo,  created  Cardinal 
in  1643,  assisted  the  good  cause  with  all  his  authority.  At 
his  request,  Innocent  X.  ordered  the  bark  to  be  examined,  aud 
as  his  first  physician  -f-  declared  it  to  be  not  only  innocent  but 
salutary,  all  medical  opposition  ceased  in  Rome,  which,  in  fact, 
became  its  chief  mart.  In  1649,  but  according  to  Gaudentius 
Brunaci  1650,  |  the  provincial  iather  of  the  Jesuits,  brought 
with  him  firom  America  a  large  quantity,  and  a  great  assembly 
of  the  order  being  held  at  the  same  time,  a  good  opportunity 
was  given  of  spreading  the  bark  all  over  Europe,  by  the  bro- 
thers who  returned  to  their  homes. 

About  this  time  the  bark  began  to  be  adulterated,  and  fell 
into  such  discredit  at  Loxa,  that  they  would  not  give  more 
than  half  a  piastre  a  pound,  for  what  before  had  obtained  from 
four  to  six  piastres  at  Panama,  and  twelve  at  Seville.  There 
appeared  also,  about  this  period,  at  Rome,  some  directions  in 
the  Italian  language  for  the  use  of  the  bark,  which  is  probably 
the  second  schedula  Medicor.  Romanorum,  noticed  in  Baldin- 
ger's  Magazine,  and  published  by  the  Roman  physicians,  Fe- 
bruary 17th  1631.  The  first  was  in  1649.  An  extract  of  the 
above  from  Chi&etius,  pulvis  febrifwgus  orbis  Jmencani  venti- 
latua,  Bruxell,  1651,  is  not  without  some  interest.  "  The 
bark  comes  from  Peru,  and  is  called  China  Febris.  It  is  used 
gainst  tertian  and  quartan  fevers,  after  they  are  fully  formed, 
and  is  prepared  as  follows :  Two  drachms  of  bark,  finely 
powdered,  are  to  be  infused  in  good  white  wine,  three  hours 
before  the  expected  paroxysm,  ajid  tlie  whole  to  be  taken  as 
soon  as  the  slightest  symptom  of  the  attack  is  perceived,  and 
the  patient  ordered  to  bed.  Almost  all  who  have  used  this 
remedy  have  recovered ;  but  the  bowels  must  be  previously 
^ansed,  and,  for  four  days  after  taking  it,  no  other  medicine 
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mufit  be  used.  It  is»  moreover,  not  to  be  used  witbout  medical 
advice,  nor  contrary  to  the  measure  or  time  above  given.""  The 
above  very  temperate  statement  might  serve  as  a  model  for 
those  who  now  introduce  new  remedies.  It  also  shows  how 
little  the  practice  in  intermittents  differed  fi*om  that  of  the  pre- 
sent time.  Bartholin  states,  that,  in  1653,  many  thousands 
had  been  cured  at  Rome,  by  the  bark,  of  malignant,  single, 
and  double  quartans.  The  above  concludes  the  most  essential 
circumstances  which  occurred  in  Spain  and  Italy  during  the 
first  ten  or  fifteen  years  after  the  introduction  of  bark. 

By  means  of  the  Jesuits,  the  bark  was  known  in  Belgiiun 
soon  after  its  introduction  into  Italy,  and  seemed  likely  to  ob- 
tain universal  suffrage,  when  a  trial  of  it,  partly  unsuccessful, 
hurt  its  reputation.  In  the  harvest  of  165^  Leopold,  Arch- 
duke of  Austria,  and  governor  of  the  Netherlands,  was  seised 
with  a  double  quartan,  for  which  the  bark  was  administered, 
according  to  the  directions  of  the  schedula  Ramana.  The 
cure,  however,  was  only  temporary,  for,  after  ceasing  thirty 
days,  the  fever  returned.  The  Archduke  ordered  his  physi- 
cian, John  Jacob  Chifletius,  to  publish  a  history  of  the  case,— - 
a  command,  probably,  not  unacceptable  to  such  an  opponent  of 
this  remedy,  in  order  that  people  might  be  dissuaded  from  the 
use  of  so  deceitful  a  medicine.  In  this  work,  Chifletius  main-* 
tains,  that,  in  Brussels,  not  a  single  case  of  fever  had  been  per- 
manently  cured ;  and  further,  that  in  Naples,  Florence,  Ma- 
drid, Vienna,  and  Paris,  they  accused  this  remedy,  not  only  of 
having  been  found  inefi'ectual,  but  even  hurtful.  This  work  of 
Chifletius  caused  him  to  receive,  from  his  colleagues,  as  splen- 
did compliments  as  though  he  had  freed  the  world  from  a  raon. 
ster,  or  a  plague.  In  Paris,  this  book  met  with  an  uncommon- 
ly favourable  reception,  and  was  immediately  reprinted  there. 
How  little  Chifletius  deserved  such  encomiums,  appears  from 
one  of  his  chief  reasons  of  opposition  against  the  China,  being 
its  introduction  by  the  Jesuits ;  *  but  he  was  not  ashamed 
to  add,  that  if  it  came  into  general  use,  and  agues  should 
be  cured  at  so  trilling  an  expence,  physicians  would  find  their 
incomes  diminished. 

In  a  letter  of  the  9th  April  1652  to  H.  Bardus,  from  a  Pro- 
fessor Chysostomus  Magnenius,  no  new  arguments  against  its 
use  are  alleged  ;  but  it  is  merely  added  that  the  bark,  indeed, 
stopped  the  fever,  but  produced  no  sensible  evacuation.     The 

•  Another  name  for  the  bark,  le  poudre  des  Peres,  pulvis  patrum,  rendered  it 
equally  obnoxious  to  those  ot  the  reformed  religion,  even  to  those  of  the  higher 
orders.  They  were  even  terrified  to  use  it,,  suspecting  it  was  not  a  natural  produc- 
tion, but  an  artificial  devilish  remedy,  composed  by  Jesuitical  art.  An  account  of 
this  kind,  respecting  two  matrons  at  London,  is  given  by  Badus  in  his  Anattam* 
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\  irriter,  however,  was  not  much  regarded.  A  French  Jesuit, 
Honoratiiis  Fabri,  not  a  physician,  appeared  as  the  first  oppo- 
nent of  Cliiiictius;  at  the  desire  of  the  Cardinal  de  Lugo,* 
his  work  was  printed  at  Rome  in  1655,  and  was  not  deficient 
in  very  bitter  satire.  He  wrote  under  the  feigned  name  of 
Antimus  Conygius,  and,  very  honourably,  reprinted  the  work 
of  Chifletius  with  his  own.  He  soon  found  a  violent  antago- 
nist in  Vopiecus  Fortunatus  Pleinpius,  a  Belgian  physician, 
whose  work  appeared  under  the  name  of  Melippus  Protimus, 
(Antimus  Conygius,  Peruviani  pulveris  febrifugi  defensor,  re- 
pnlsus,  1655.) 

Plempius  wrote  more  violently  than  even  Chifletius,  and 
gave  many  instances  of  failure,  and  even  bad  effects  of  the 
bark.  But  he  is  accused  by  Badug  of  forging  a  letter  from  the 
physician  to  the  king  of  Spain,  to  bring  the  bark  into  discredit. 
In  1655,  Sebastian  Badus  wrote  upon  bark  ;  but  in  1663,  he 
became  particularly  its  defender,  by  his  Anastasis  Cort.  PeruT. 
He  strove  especially  to  contradict  Plempius,  by  whom  he  had 
been  attacked,  and  satirically  invited  to  celebrate  the  funeral 
obsequies  of  the  China.  But  a  more  important  and  more  in- 
telligent defender  of  the  China  appeared  in  1659  at  Antwerp, 
Dr  Roland  Sturm,  and  who,  in  despite  of  his  opponents,  con- 
tributed greatly  to  bring  the  bark  into  more  general  use. 
Sturm  having  seen  it  at  first  only  in  the  form  of  powder,  sup- 
posed, with  many  others,  that  it  belonged  to  the  mineral  king- 
dom, and  others  again  to  the  Lignum  sassafras,  or  Radix  China;. 
Sturm  observes,  that  in  1 650  the  China  had  reached  such  a. 
price  as  scarcely  to  be  obtained  for  its  weight  of  gold  ;  and  in 
March  1658,  he  says  twenty  doses  were  sent  to  Paris  for  the 
price  of  sixty  guldens.  The  great  scarcity,  and  consequent 
high  price,  appear  to  have  been  favourable  to  the  monopoly  of 
the  Jesuits.  In  Copenhagen,  Bartholin  complained  that  he 
had  only  been  able  to  procure  three  doses  from  some  friends. 
Probably  it  was  not  more  common  in  England,  as  the  pliyai- 
cians  strongly  opposed  the  new  remedy.  About  the  end  of 
1658,  a  public  advertisement  announced  that  F.  Thomson,  an 
Antwerp  merchant,  had  brought  over  the  fever  bark,  which  he 
sold,  with  directions  for  its  use  ;  a  respectable  physician,  Dr 
Prujean,  vouched  for  the  China  being  genuine. 

Chorael  relates,  that  Barbcyrac,  a  celebrated  physician  at 
Montpellier,  was  the  first  who  introduced  the  bark  into  France 
with  great  success;  and  we  find  at  Lyons  in  1664,  the  duty 

ipion  of  the  barb  is  snid  lo  hsTC  received  upnaids  of  n  ihonssnd  letters 
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upon  bark  was  fixed  at  three  sous  a  pound,  a  proof  that  it  was 
not  a  rarity  there. 

In  1 665,  a  fever  remedy  was  sold  by  an  apothecary,  B.  Alary, 
at  Grasse,  in  Provence,  under  the  name  of  Remede  Proven9al 
en  tablette,  which  attracted  the  notice  of  the  French  government. 
After  some  successful  trials,  made  in  the  Paris  hospitals,  Louis 
XIV.  gave  a  considerable  reward  to  the  discoverer,  and  fixed 
upon  this  infallible  remedy,  as  it  was  termed,  a  certain  price. 
According  to  Weinmann,  (Phytanthoza  Iconographica  oder 
Vorstellung  von  Pflanzen  und  Bliunen,  Regensburg,  1739,)  this 
Proven9al  remedy  consisted  chiefly  of  an  alkaline  salt,  and  there- 
fore it  was  recommended  to  be  kept  dry,  and  inclosed  in  boxes 
with  bran.  It  is  said  the  Marquis  Louvois,  minister  of  war,  sent, 
in  the  space  of  two  months,  2000  such  boxes  to  the  French  camp. 
An  Englishman,  Robert  Talbor,  as  he  wrote  his  name,  though 
sometimes  called  Tabor,  or  Talbot,  produced  a  new  remedy, 
which  consisted  entirely  of  the  China.  This  person  was  origi- 
nally pupil  to  an  apothecary,  but  studied  afterwards,  perhaps 
for  only  a  short  time,  at  Cambridge,  and  then  began  his  fever- 
cures  in  Essex,  upon  the  sea-coast.  His  remedy  became  so  cele^ 
brated  that  he  was  called  to  London,  and  settled  there  about 
1671.  His  fame  increased  in  proportion  with  the  envy  of  the 
physicians ;  which,  however,  was  put  a  stop  to,  July  1678,  by 
an  order  of  Council.  Being  sent  for  to  France,  among  his  most 
distinguished  cures  may  be  reckoned  those  of  the  Prince  de 
Conde,  and  Colbert,  minister  of  finance,  noticed  by  Fontaine  in 
his  Poeme  du  Quinquina,* 

In  1679,  according  to  Helvigius,  the  Dauphin,  son  of  Louis 
XIV.  suffered  from  an  ague  which  the  Paris  physicians  could 
not  cure.  Talbor  was  called  to  Paris,  and  the  physicians  think- 
ing it  proper  to  examine  his  scientific  acquirements,  began  by 
asking  him,  "  Quid  est  febris  ?"  The  Englishman  frankly  an- 
swered, "  I  do  not  know  ;  you  gentlemen  may  explain  the  na- 
ture of  fever,  but  I  can  cure  it,  which  you  cannot."  This  fi- 
nished the  **  examen  rigorosum  pro  licentio  practicandi."  The 
Dauphin  took  the  remedy  and  was  cured.  This  is  a  very  good 
story ;  but,  if  true,  it  would  certainly  have  obtained  notice  in 
the  poem  :  Poets  have  been  in  all  ages  staunch  pointers.  The 
same  account  adds,  that  Louis,  to  reward  Talbor's  merit,  and 
make  the  remedy  more  usefid,  bought  his  secret  for  2000  louis 
d'ors,  and  an  annual  pension  of  2000  livres.  Talbor  also  ob- 
tained letters  of  nobility,  and  a  ten-year's  monopoly  of  his  re- 


•  Nous  lui  devons  Conde, 
Kt  toi  que  le  China  guerit  si  promptement, 
Colbert  ■■    ■ 
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medy,  which  was  forbidden  to  the  French  pliysiciane  under  a 
severe  penahy. 

By  these  means  Talbor  acquired  great  wealth,  and  his  nos- 
trum rose  in  price.  At  Paris,  it  is  said,  a  single  dose  coat  a 
louia  d'or,  and  a  pound  cost  100  louis's.  He  attempted  also 
to  gain  a  monopoly,  and  suppress  other  remedies  like  his  own, 
byprocuringollthebark  in  Paris,  and  the  chief  towns  in  France. 
The  surgeons  and  apothecaries,  ou  their  part,  not  to  be  deprived 
of  BO  celebrated  a  remedy,  procured  a  considerable  quantity  ftom 
Rouen  and  Bourdeaux.  Andry  and  Vilanius,  two  celebrated 
druggists  in  Paris,  sold  their  stock  of  China  for  900  livreB 
a-pound,  which  occasioned  a  total  want  of  it  for  fourteen  days, 
until  a  small  supply  was  introduced,  when  the  price  was  fixed 
at  100  gold  pieces  a-pound.  But  afterwards,  when  a  lai^  sup- 
ply had  come  in  from  Spain,  and  Talbor's  remedy  had  lost  the 
charm  of  novelty,  China  gradually  fell  in  price,  so  that  about 
]682  a  pound  cost  only  between  fifty  and  sixty  livres.  Injus- 
tice to  Talbor,  it  must  be  stated,  that  he  always  declared,  pub- 
licly, that  the  bark  was  a  noble  and  safe  remedy  when  properly 
prepared,  and  skilfiilly  used.  Many  of  his  contemporaries,  Sy- 
denham, Morton,  Harvey,  and  others,  were  his  decided  oppo- 
nents. Ray,  however,  gives  the  following  testimony  in  favour 
of  Talbor.  "  Ob  suspiciones  nescio  quas  in  crimen  adduci  cuepit 
(cortex)  et  paulatim  in  desuetudinem  abire ;  donee  nuperis  an- 
nis,  Dominus  Robertus  Talbor  dosi  ejus  valde  aucta  non  minus 
felici  successu  quam  incepto  audaci,  febribus  omnibus  profliga- 
tis,  usum  resuscitavit.  Hie  enim  non  intra  scrupuloa  subsiste- 
bat,  sed  ad  drachmas  et  uncias  adsccndebat,  indeque  voti  com- 
pos factus,  magnam  et  sibi  et  pulveri  famam  conciliabat."  Haii 
Hist.  Plant,  ii.  p.  1797.  For  more  information  respecting  Tal- 
bor's  remedy,  the  work  of  Nic.  de  Blegny,  published  by  order 
of  Louis  XIV.  and  those  of  the  Paris  physicians,  Manginot  and 
Fagoni  of  Montpellier,  Raymond  Restaurant,  and  Jac.  Spon 
of  Lyons,  may  be  consulted. 

At  a  very  early  period,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  very 
gross  deceits  were  practised  with  this  remedy,  even  in  its  own 
country  ;  for,  according  to  Condamine,  in  1690,  at  Piura  and 
Payla,  the  nearest  ports  to  Loxa,  many  thousand  pounds  of 
China  bark  were  lying  so  adulterated,  that  no  one  would  ship 
it  off.     This  occasioned  the  ruin  of  Loxa. 

The  Cascarilla  bark,  called  kina  kina  aromatita  and  pulv. 
Pemv.  griseus,  was  in  all  probability  most  frequently  sold  for 
the  genuine  kind.  The  hina  kiTut^cemina,  is  also  noted  by  old 
writers  for  being  mixed  with  the  genuine  kind,  Chomel  and 
Marret  inform  us,  that  about  1732,  the  Alder  bark,  Mnusgiuli- 
jwsus,  was  used  as  a  mixture ;  but  was  easily  distinguislied  by 
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being  smoother,  and  of  a  brighter  colour  than  genuine  China, 
and  also  by  being  of  a  brighter  red  in  the  inside.  Condamine  men- 
tions the  bark  of  the  Service  tree,  Aimer,  Sperber-Baumy  being 
used  to  give  weight  to  the  China ;  this,  however,  was  more  as- 
tringent, internally  redder,  and  externally  whiter  than  the 
genuine  fever  bark. 

From  the  time  of  Condamine,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
the  first  satisfactory  account  concerning  the  Cinchona,  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  our  information  has  been  increased  by  Jussieu,  and 
especially  by  Humboldt.  The  latter  observes,  that  all  the  bark 
obtained  in  trade  came  from  Loxa,  Guancabamba,  and  Jaen, 
perhaps  also  from  Riobomba  and  Cuenca,  shipped  from  the  har- 
bours of  the  South  Sea.  But  our  author  remarks,  that  in  the 
Hamburg  Relations-Courier ,  an  old  "weekly  paper,  of  1775, 
6,  and  7,  he  saw  several  vessels  noted  as  coming  direct  from  Ha- 
vanna  and  Carthagena,  with  considerable  quantities  of  bark  on 
board.  In  1772,  the  China  bark  was  discovered  by  Don  Jose 
Celestino  Mutis,  near  Santa  Fe,  though  he  did  not  reap  the  re- 
ward of  this  important  discovery,  which  was  claimed  four  years 
afterwards  by  Ruiz,  a  physician  at  Santa  Fe.  A  similar  disap- 
pointment had  before  occurred  to  the  celebrated  Jussieu,  who, 
after  a  residence  in  South  America  from  1739  to  1771,  during 
which  time  his  unwearied  application  had  been  of  infinite  service 
to  science  and  to  the  country  he  visited,  returned  without  no- 
tice or  reward  either  from  the  government  which  sent  him  there, 
or  from  that  which  detained  him  there  for  its  own  benefit ! !  !  As 
a  proof  of  what  value  the  new  Peruvian  republic  attach  to  this 
celebrated  production  of  their  country,  a  tree  of  Cinchona  is 
placed  in  one  of  the  three  fields  of  their  arms ;  in  the  second, 
is  the  celebrated  Viciina ;  and  in  the  third,  but  beneath  the 
others,  as  if  of  inferior  value,  is  a  comucopoeia,  from  which  fall 
gold  and  silver  coins. 

During  the  late  war,  when  the  ports  of  the  Continent  were  so 
blockaded  as  to  prevent  the  importation  of  transatlantic  pro- 
duce, various  surrogates  were  sought  after,  but  none  excited 
more  attention  than  a  substitute  for  Peruvian  bark.  How  vain 
wer©  their  apprehensions  of  a  total  want  of  this  article  to  sup- 
ply the  trade,  appears  hence,  that  our  authpr  declares,  even  dur- 
ing the  time  of  the  embargo,  the  quantity  of  genuine  bark  which 
had  accumulated  in  Hambiu*gh  alone  was  so  great,  as  to  suffice 
for  the  supply  of  the  whole  of  Europe  for  several  years.  This 
circumstance  was  unknown  to  the  public  in  general.  Azara, 
likewise,  to  show  how  little  reason  there  is  to  dread  a  failure  in 
the  supplies  from  South  America,  asserts,  that  in  the  Andes  there 
is  a  store  for  centuries ;  and  adds,  there  are  more  than  fifty 
places  from  which  not  a  pound  of  bark  has  been  taken.     The 
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fear,  however,  of  wliat  might  happen,  had  induced  diiferent 
academies  to  offer  premiums  for  the  discovery  of  the  best  buIj- 
Gtitates;  one  of  which  prizes  of  100  ducats,  given  by  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  was  gained  by  Dr  Schrader,  of  Nordhausen, 
who  proposed  a  species  of  Lichen,  Wandflechte,  Lichen  patie- 
tinus,  which  in  smell  much  resembles  the  Peruvian  bark.  A 
publication  on  this  subject  by  Dr  Sander*  we  have  seen,  con- 
taining several  well  authenticated  cases  of  its  efficacy  in  hiter- 
laittents.  None  of  these  remedies,  however,  has  supported 
its  credit  for  any  length  of  time ;  nor  is  it  perhaps  to  be  ex- 
pected that  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  imitate  the  powers  of  the 
bark  exactly.  For  though  chemistry  has  detected  the  compo- 
it  parts  of  baxk,  and  has  found  some  of  these  principles  in 
ler  vegetables,  yet,  like  the  artificial  mineral  waters,  compar- 
with  the  natural,  a  something  efficacious  is  still  wanting, 
oreover,  our  hopes  eoem  less  likely  to  be  fulfilled,  since,  ao- 
cordkig  to  a  principle  laid  down  by  Linna;us,  and  prosecuted 
by  De  CandoUe  and  others,  that  only  plants  belonging  to  the  | 
same  natural  &milics  possess  the  same  constituent  ports ;  and 
as  the  genus  Cinchona  alone  possesses  the  cinchoniu  and  quinin, 
in  which  the  active  principle  of  the  bark  appears  to  reside,  for 
neither  of  them  can  be  detected  in  the  genera  Exostemma  and 
Cosmibucna,  so  nearly  allied  to  tbe  Cinchona,  the  cliance  of  find- 
ing a  substitute  becomes  less.  Subjoined  is  a  list  of  upwards  of 
one  himdied  indigenous  plants,  which  have  been  proposed  at  vari- 
ous times  as  siurogates,  the  chief  sensible  qualities  of  which 
are  bitterness  and  astringency,  sometimes  united  with  a  slight 
degree  of  acrimony.  Of  foreign  substitutes,  about  thirty  spe- 
cies are  enumerated ;  but  were  they  even  equal  in  virtue  to  the 
bark,  the  objection  of  another  blockade  by  sea  militates  equally 
against  them  as  tbe  bark. 

Some  time  before  Condamine,  a  countryman  of  ours,  W.  Ar- 
ret, a  Scottish  surgeon,  described  the  bark-tree  with  tolerable 
accuracy, •{■  and  first  noticed  the  various  lichens,  called  by  the 
Spaniards  Barbas,  which  grow  upon  it.  These  give  the  pecu^ 
liar  musty  smell  to  bark,  and  are  recommended  by  Marabelli  \ 
to  be  removed,  s:  possessing  no  power  whatever,  and  of  course 
weakening  tlie  bark.  Badus,  one  of  the  early  writers,  gives 
an  opinion,  entertained  by  some,  that  the  febrifuge  power  of 

■  Die  Wandflethie  ran  Anneymiitcl  welches  die  Pcruviftnische  Rinde  nicht  ni" 
eatldirlicli  macht  soadcm  lie  avch  an  glcicliartigcd   Heilkraflen  ucbertriftl.  von 
C.  H.  SandcT,  Sondcrhiuscn,  lltiri.    The  pUDI  is  figured  in  Sovclby's 
f-tK>rf,  Pamiclia  parieHna,  pUle  \9i. 
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the  bark  resided  also  in  the  seeds  of  the  tree,  called  by  the  Spa- 
niards, pipitas  de  qtiina^  «'md  which  resemble  the  seeds  of  the 
gourd,  (Kurbis ;)  he  further  adds,  that  the  tree,  or  its  bark, 
yields  a  resin  which  Condamine  thinks  must  refer  rather  to 
the  tree  which  yields  the  Peruvian  balsam,  and  commonly  call- 
ed in  Peru  china-china.  Arret  mentions  four  kinds  of  bark, 
though  he  could  find  only  two  different  species  of  trees.  From 
Condamine''s  description,  Linna3us  made  his  definition  of  the 
genus  Cinchona,  as  it  appeared  in  the  second  edition  of  the  £re- 
ncra  Plajitarum  in  1 742,  and  quoted,  as  Cinchona  officinalis,  the 
only  one  then  known  to  him,  in  the  two  first  editions  of  the 
Species  Plantarum,*  Linnaeus  knew  only  two  species  of  Cin- 
chona, the  C.  officinalis  and  Caribaea,  now  Exostemma  Caribsea, 
but  they  soon  increased  in  number;  Vahl,  in  his  treatise,  1799, 
notices  nine  kinds;  Lambert  in  his  first  Monograph,  1797, 
eleven  ;  Rohde  in  his  Monograph,  1804,  fourteen  ;  Persoon  in 
his  Synopsis  Plantarum,  1805,  twenty-one;  the  authors  of  the 
Diction,  des  Sciences  Medicales,  1820,  enumerate  twenty-six ; 
but  Lambert,  in  his  Illustrations  of  the  Genus  Cinchona,  1821, 
has  only  twenty-two  kinds.  In  former  authors,  the  genera  Cin- 
chona and  Exostemma  are  not  distinguished ;  but  this  has  been 
attended  to  in  the  Systema  Vegetabilium  of  Roemer  and  Schul- 
tes,  wherein  twenty  kinds  of  Cinchona,  and  twelve  of  Exostemma 
are  mentioned.  In  the  latest  edition  of  the  Systema  Vegeta- 
bilium Linnaei,  by  K.  Sprengel,  the  Cinchonas  are  reduced  to 
fifteen,  and  the  Exostemmas  increased  to  sixteen. 

It  was  the  author'^s  intention  to  have  noticed,  in  this  section, 
only  those  trees  producing  the  genuine  bark,  which  now  belong 
to  the  genus  Cinchona ;  but  as  formerly  many  of  the  genus 
Exostemma  were  included,  and  their  barks  used  with  the  genu- 
ine fever  bark,  he  thought  the  genus  Exostemma  ought  not  to  be 
passed  over.  The  botanical  descriptions,  in  Latin  and  German, 
are  taken  from  SprengePs  Systema  Vegetabilium.  The  species 
enumerated  are  as  follow  :  1 .  Cinchona  Condaminea,  %  C 
La7icifolia,  3.  C.  cordifolia.  4.  C.  rotundifolia,  5.  C  aoali^ 
folia,     6.  C  purpurea.     7.  C.  pubescens.     8.  C.  Micrantha 


•  It  is  remarked  by  Humboldt,  in  the  Berlin  Magazine  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
of  Natural  History,  tliat  in  17^1  Mutis  obtained  the  first  dried  specimen  of  the 
yellow  bark.  Cinchona  cordifolia^  from  Loxa,  according  to  which,  as  imparted  by 
Mutis  "to  Linnajus,  the  genus  Cinchona  was  fixed.  Linnaeus,  in  the  description  of 
his  Cinchona  officinalis,  has  joined,  without  knowing  it,  the  Cinchona  Condaminea 
of  Humboldt  and  Bon  pi.  and  the  C.  cordifolia  of  Mutis.  This  applies  only  to  the 
Cinchona  officinalis  of  Linnaeus,  received  as  such  in  the  Syst.  Natur.  ed.  12,  and  in 
the  Syst.  Veget  ed.  13.  Therefore,  very  justly,  with  the  present  Cinchona  Conda- 
minea, only  the  C  officinalis  of  the  Spec.  Plantar,  ed.  1.  and  ed.  2.  and  Sjrst.  Veget. 
9d.  10.  if  cited  as  a  genuine  synonym. 
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9.  C.  Humboldtiima.     10.  C.  Pavonii.     11.  C.  maerocarpa. 


14.  C.  mftgnl/hlia.     15.  C. 

17.  C.  acuiifhUa.     18.  C. 

SO.  C.  grandJflora.      21. 

23.   C.  ferrughiea.     24. 
26.  C.  BrasUimsh.    37.  C. 


12.  C.  JIfwfwii.  13,  C.hirsuta. 
cadudfblia.  16.  C  obloiigifolia. 
stenocarpa.  19.  C  dicholoma. 
C.  acuminata.  9,11.  C.  rosea. 
C.  Veliosii.     25.  C.  Remjjiana.    ! 

Of  the  genua  Exostemma  we  have  the  following  spedes  : 
1.  Exostemma  Carihwum.  9,.  Ex.  longiflorum.  3.  Ex. 
JUfribtrndum.  4.  Ex.  brackycarpon.  5.  E.t.  Pcmviantim. 
6.  Ex.  capitatum.  7.  Ei>.  Philippicum.  8.  Ex.  cori^mliferumt 
9.  Ex.  hneatum.  10.  Ew.  eoriaceum.  11.  Ex.  angiisti^ 
Hum.  12.  Ex.  corymboium,  13.  iJa".  dissimiliflorum.  14. 
iJiP,  parviflorum.  15.  £ir.  cuspidatnm.  16.  A>.  atistrale. 
The  last  named  finishes  the.  species  of  Exostemraa  received  by 
Sprengel.  Next  follows  the  Cinchona  of  Wright,  hitherto 
called  Triflora)  of  which  Lambert  expressly  says,  that  it  be- 
longs to  the  Cinchonas  o£  the  islands,  and  bears  the  nearest  re- 
semblance to  the  Cinchona  Jloribunda  of  Swart!. 

The  I'erminology  contains  much  useful  information  respect- 
ing the  terms  used  in  commerce,  to  designate  the  various  quali- 
ties of  bark.  The  synonyms  also  are  added,  in  ten  different 
languages,  a  work  of  labour  which  shows  an  intimate  practical 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  Our  limits  do  not  permit  more  than 
to  give  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  wliich  it  is  executed,  by 
taking  the  two  tirst  articles. 

1.  China  vera,  (aechte  China.)  Under  this  head  is  included 
every  kind  of  bark  found  usefiil  in  the  cure  of  intermittents,  or 
according  to  the  late  experiments  in  chemistry,  such  as  contain 
either  quiuin,  or  cinchonin,  orTioth.  It  is  named  in  Italian, 
China  vera;  Spanish,  Quina  vcrdadera ;  Portuguese^  Quina  ver- 
dadera,  Q.  genuina;  French,  Quinquina  veritable;  English, 
genuine  bark  ;  Dutch,  cchte  Kina  ;  Danish,  aegte  China ;  Swe- 
dish, agta  Kina  ;  Russian,  not  expressible  by  our  types. 

2.  China  Spuria,  (falsche  China.)  This  includes  all  those 
kinds,  not  genuine,  knowu  in  trade  under  the  name  of  China 
nova,  from  Martinique,  St  Lucia,  &c.  which  do  not  belong  to  the 
g^us  Cinchona,  but  to  other  kindred  genera,  Exostemma,  S:c.  It 
is  termed  in  Italian,  China  falsa,  C,  spuria ;  Spanish,  Quins  bae- 
tarda ;  Portuguese,  Quina  bastanla,  Q.  espuria ;  French,  Quin- 
quina batard,  faux  Quinquina,  Q.  nova ;  English,  spuricue 
bark ;  Dutch,  valsche  Kina  of  by  soort ;  Danish,  uii^tc  China ; 

wedish,  oagte  Kina  ;  Russian, .    The  following  titles, 

^tting  the  definitions,  and  most  of  the  foreign  synonyma,  will 
ftrd  an  idea  of  the  various  sorts  of  hart  distinguished  in  com- 
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mercc.  1.  China  natiiralis,  naturelle  China  oder  Chins  in  Bor- 
ten,  Peruvian  bark  in  eorts,  rough  Peruvian  bark,  9.  China 
selecta,  ausgesuchtc  China,  picked  bark.  3,  China  dura,  harte 
China,  hard  bark,  4.  China  fibrosa,  holzige  China,  woody  bark. 
6.  China  ponderosa,  schwerc  China,  heavy  bark.  G.  China 
levis,  Icichtc  China,  light  bark.  7.  China  cum  cortice  exteri- 
ora,  faedcckte  China,  coated  bark.  Q.  China  nuda,  uiibedeckte 
China,  uncoated  Peruvian  bark.  9.  China  lichenibue  obsita, 
chagrinirte  China,  Peruvian  bark,  grey  and  silver  coated.  10. 
China  rimosa,  Kerben  auf  der  China,  cracked,  or  fissured  bark. 
II.  China  nodosa,  Warzen  auf  der  China,  knotted  bark.  12, 
China  saturata,  dunkle  China,  dark  and  bright  bark.  13.  China 
paUida,  blasse  China,  pale  bark.  14.  China  plana,  platte  China, 
in  platten  oder  llachen  Stucken,  flat  bark.  15.  China  tubulata, 
Tofarigte  China,  China  Bohren,  quilled  bark.  ]  6.  China  convo- 
luta  and  subconvoluta,  gerollte  zusammcngerollte  China,  close 
and  compact  quills  ; — those  terms  are  applied  according  as  the 
edges  of  the  quill  touch,  or  lie  upon  each  other.  1 7-  China  in- 
voluta,  geschlossene  Bohren,  close  and  compact  quills.  18. 
China  tubulata  longa,  lange  Bohren,  long  quills.  19.  China 
tubulata  brevis,  kurzc  Bohren,  short  quills.  20.  China  tubulata, 
tenuis,  crassiuscula  and  crassa,  picked  bark,  fine,  middling,  thick 
and  coarse  quills.  21.  Fragmenta  China?,  small  fragments,  22. 
China  detrita,  very  small  fragments.  23.  China  pulveriformis, 
China  Staub,  dust-  2i.  Pulvia  China.',  China  pulver,  bark 
powder.  Other  distinctions  are  made  from  the  transverse  &ac^ 
ture  of  the  bark,  according  to  which,  it  is  fractura  levis-plana, 
resinosa ;  crisp,  short  and  smooth ;  resinous,  stringy,  fibrous. 

The  description  of  the  bark  itself,  according  to  its  compo- 
nent parts  of  epidermis,  cortex,  Kbcr,  alburnum,  is  very  accurate; 
and  their  application  in  selecting  the  diflerent  kinds  is  pointed 
out  at  considerable  length.  The  aid  of  colour  is  also  brought 
forwards,  the  distinctions  of  which  are  given  according  to  the 
terminology  of  Hayne.* 

Notwithstanding  the  great  variety  of  barks  enumerated,  as 
distinguished  in  commerce,  our  author,  after  much  considera- 
tion, and  numerous  experiments,  is  convinced  that  they  may  all 
be  reduced  to  eight  kinds.  The  "  genuine  harkf^  of  old  writ- 
ers, until  the  time  of  Condamine,  or  a  little  after,  did  not,  pwK 
bably,  belong  exclusively  to  the  present  C.  Condaminea,  but  al- 
so to  other  trees  related  to  it.  Whatever  kind  was  shown  to  the- 
druggists,  apothecaries,  or  physicians  of  that  time,  all  passed  for 

n  QatuTAliuni,  pr^ccijiue  aniiijalium  v^«- 
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the  "  only  gemnne  fever  bark,"  so  much  celebrated  by  Morton,  , 
Sydenham,  and  others. 

The  same  occurred  after  Linnaeus  had  determmed  his  C.  offi- 
cinahs:  every  species  of  bark  was  classedas  the  officinal.  What 
these  species  might  he,  we  can  only  now  surmise ;  probably 
they  consisted  chiefly  of  the  present  Loxa,  Rubra,  IJuanuco, 
Regia  (?)  and  Ten. 

The  eight  kinds  fixed  by  the  author  are,  1.  China  rubra, 
red  bark.  This  is  almost  universally  said  to  be  the  bark  of  the 
C.  cMongifolUi ,-  but  M.  Von  Bergen  is  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  the  species  which  furnishes  it  is  not  yet  asceitained,  and 
that  the  C.  oblongifolia  yields  the  China  nova  of  Santa  Fe. 
2.  C.  Hutmucn,  silver  Huanuco.  This  is  s^d  by  Hayne  to  be 
the  liark  of  the  C.  cordtfblia,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  does 
not  belong  to  a  new  species.  3.  C.  regia,  yellow  bark.  Mutia, 
Humboldt,  and  others,  derive  this  bark  from  the  C.  lanafolia, 
— Professor  Hayne  from  the  C.  cordifoUa,  and  Von  Bergen  aa- 
cribes  it  to  an  undescribed  species,  i.  C.  ^aoa  dura,  h&rd  Car- 
thagena  bark.  This  Von  Bergen  considers  as  wilhout  doubt  the 
bark  of  the  C.  cordifolia.  5.  C.flava  fibrosa,  woody  Carthage- 
na  bark.  Source  unascertained.  6.  C.  Huamalies,  rusty  bark. 
Source  unascertained.  7.  C.  Loxa,  crown  bark,  so  called 
from  its  having  been  destined  for  the  Spanish  court,  and 
has  only  been  in  use  since  180-t.  This  is  obtained  prin<i- 
pally,  if  not  entirely,  from  the  C.  Condammea.  8.  Chitia 
jaen,  ash  (coloured)  bark.  The  bark  of  the  C.  pubescens  or 
oimta.  To  these  he  adds  another  kind,  9.  China  pseudo  Lowa. 
The  bark  of  the  C.  lanri^lia,  or  of  the  nitida  and  lanceolaia 
associated  with  it.  From  the  attentive  perusal  of  this  chap- 
ter, we  are  convinced  that  we  are  still  very  far  from  possessing 
that  accurate  knowledge  of  the  genus  Cinchona,  which  is  neces- 
sary for  referring  each  of  the  varieties  of  the  bark  which  occur 
in  colnmerce  t*  its  botanical  species ;  nor  do  we  conceive  that 
this  problem  will  he  satisfactorily  resolved  until  some  draftsman, 
such  as  Mr  Audubon,  *  makes  on  the  spot  a  scries  of  drawings, 
not  only  of  the  fructification  and  foliage,  to  settle  the  botanical 
characters,  but  also  of  the  barks  of  each  variety  as  prepared  for 
the  market. 

Much  valuable  matter  is  contained  in  the  descriptions  of  the 
above  kinds,  but  not  admitting  of  an  extract,  though  we  shall 
insert  the  different  heads  of  description.     1.  General  appear- 

■  We  have  talten  the  liberty  nf  inlroduticiB  this  gtiitlcninn's  imire,  us  he  is  now 
in  Edinburgh,  and  has  delighted  us  with  nu  inspection  of  his  moat  unequalled  draw- 
ings of  the  biidfi  of  North  America,  io  whitli  iirc  were  iliuck  Willi  his  power  in  giv- 
ing (he  perfect  characters  of  the  bark;  of  the  various  trees  introduced  into  his  pic- 
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ance  of  each  specimen  of  bark.  2.  Synonyms.  3.  Form  of 
the  pieces.  4.  Layers  or  strata.  5.  ApjKjarance  of  outer  sur- 
face ;  a^  quality,  b^  colour.  C.  Of  the  inner  surface ;  a,  quality, 
6,  colour.  7.  Fracture  ;  a,  longitudinal,  6,  transverse.  8.  Smell. 
9.  Taste.  10.  Powder,  (colour.)  11.  Mode  of  importation  in 
chests  or  mats,  (seronen.)  12.  Lichens  found  upon  the  sur- 
face of  each  specimen.  In  the  list  of  the  various  lichens  found 
on  each  species,  the  system  of  Acharius  is  closely  followed  ;  but 
the  work  of  M.  Fee,  of  which  an  analysis  is  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding article,  is  also  referred  to. 

The  mode  of  obtaining  bark  in  the  coimtry  next  appears ; 
which  is  followed  by  a  very  important  paper,  by  Professor  Pfaff, 
on  various  reagents  used  with  bark,  and  the  mode  of  procuring 
the  salts  of  China,  by  H.  S.  von  Santen,  from  both  of  which  a 
few  extracts  may  be  made. 

The  China  rubra  contains  both  the  alcaloids,  with  a  supera- 
bundance of  cinchonin.  It  is  unchanged  by  solution  of  glue  ; 
is  made  very  turbid  by  emetic  tartar  and  tincture  of  galls ;  co- 
loured green  by  muriate  of  iron,  but  not  rendered  turbid. 

China  Huamico  contains  only  cinchonin  ;  is  unchanged  by 
glue,  precipitated  by  emetic  tartar  and  tincture  of  galls  ;  chang- 
ed only  to  a  slightly  yellow  green  by  muriate  of  iron. 

China  regla  contains  only  quinin  ;  is  rendered  but  little  tur- 
bid by  solution  of  glue  ;  very  turbid  by  emetic  tartar  and  tinc- 
ture of  galls,  and  slightly  changed  to  green  by  muriate  of  iron. 

China  Jlaim  contains  both  alcaloids,  in  varying  proportions, 
but  with  a  preponderance  of  cinchonin.  Is  almost  unchanged  by 
emetic  tartar,  solution  of  glue,  and  muriate  of  iron,  but  render- 
ed extremely  turbid  by  tincture  of  galls. 

Chiria  Huamalies  contains  only  quinin  ;  is'rather  turbid  with 
emetic  tartar  and  glue,  more  so  with  tincture  of  galls,  and  co- 
loured more  or  less  green  by  muriate  of  iron. 

China  de  Loxa  is  poor  in  alcalpid,  though  containing  both 
kinds,  but  with  a  superabundance  of  quinin  ;  is  rendered  very 
turbid  by  tartar  emetic,  animal  glue,  and  muriated  iron,  but 
little  changed  by  tincture  of  galls. 

Ten  china  has  no  perceptible  portion  of  alcaloid ;  is  render- 
ed particularly  turbid  by  solution  of  glue  and  muriated  iron  ;  is 
unchanged  by  tincture  of  galls. 

Mr  von  Santen's  mode  of  obtaining  the  sulphate  of  china 
must  close  our  extracts  from  this  important  work. 

One  pound  of  coarsely  powdered  bark  was  boiled  three  times ; 
the  two  first  times  with  eight  pounds  of  water,  and  two  drachms 
of  sulphuric  acid  ;  the  last  time  with  six  pounds  of  water,  and 
one  drachm  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  three  decoctions  being  mix- 
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ed,  and  allowed  to  etand  twenty-four  hours,  became  clear,  and 
deposited  a  considerable  Kcdiment,  from  wliich  it  was  separated 

I  by  passing  through  a  cloth.  It  was  then  mixed  with  two  ounces  of 
aUcked  lime,  of  the  consistence  of  pap,  which  occasioned  a 
strong  alcaline  reaction.  There  formed,  immediately,  a  preci- 
pitate, which  was  collected  on  a  filter  and  pressed,  afterwards 
dried  and  finely  powdered.  This  powder  was  three  limes  boil- 
ed witli  alcohol  of  eighty  per  cent. ;  the  two  first  times  with 
fcrty-eight  ounces  ;  the  last  with  thirty-two  ounces ;  and  the  de- 
coction passed,  boiling,  through  filtering  paper,  The  last  ex- 
tract was  scarcely  perceptibly  better :  and,  after  various  experi- 
foents  with  the  residuum,  po  remans  of  china  salt  were  discover- 
Jible.  These  spirituous  extracts  were  drawn  off  to  about  six  oun- 
ces of  residuum,  from  which,  when  the  bark  contained  both  the 
JBslts,  quiuin  and  cinclionin,  the  latter  had  completely  separated, 
ia  consequence  of  its  more  diSicult  solubility  in  alcohol ;  but 
the  quinin  continued  dissolved  in  the  remaining  weakened  alco- 
hol, though  it  separated  in  a,  resinous  form,  by  further  cTapo- 
ration,  and  by  water  and  sulphuric  acid  it  was  changed  to  a  snl- 
phate.  This,  as  wel!  as  the  cinchonin,  was  collected  upon  fil- 
ters, and  carefully  dried.  The  remaining  lye,  or  wash,  of  the 
sulphate  of  quinin,  was  again  evaporated,  and  mixed,  as  at  first, 
with  some  animal  carbon  in  powder,  filtered,  and  set  aside  to 
crystallize.  It  happened,  not  unfrequently,  that,  after  some 
days,  only  gypsum  was  separated,  which  showed  itself  by  being 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  imparting  to  it  no  bitter  taste.  Some- 
times, however,  both  quiuin  and  gypsum  were  crystallized  to- 
gether in  these  lixivia,  and  afterwards  separated  by  alcohol.  If 
the  bark  contained  cinchonin  exclusively,  still  the  remainii^  al- 
cohol, water,  and  acid,  were  examined  for  quiniu,  but  so  tnfling 
an  appearance  of  it  was  always  found,  that  its  separation,  in  this 
way,  was  impossible.  Even  with  tincture  of  galls,  when  dried, 
sometimes  not  more  than  from  one  to  three  grains  of  a  precipi- 
tate were  procured. 

If  quinin  was  the  alcaloid  solely  contained  in  the  bark,  nei- 
ther during  the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol,  nor  after  the  cooling 
of  the  remainder,  did  crystals  separate,  which  sufficiently  proved 
the  total  absence  of  cinchonin. 

Finally,  when  the  spirituous  extract  of  the  powdered  calcare- 
ous precipitates  neither  manifested  itself  by  perceptible  bitter- 
ness, nor  by  evaporation  produced  crystals ;  and  when  the  resi- 
nous residuum  being  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  gave 
no  sulphate  of  quinin,  and,  finally,  with  tincture  of  galls,  pro- 
duced no  precipitate,  or  a  very  trifling  one,  thi;  absence  of  siil- 
phate  of  quiuin  was  considered  as  decided. 

An  atlas  of  large  folio  size  accompanies  the  ^ork.     It  coq- 
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tains  ten  tables,  whieh  arc  drawn  up  with  singular  neatness  and 
accuracy,  exhibiting  the  results  of  the  individual  experiments 
with  a  great  variety  of  specimens  of  barks  of  the  same  denomi- 
nation, and  the  discrepancy  often  to  be  observed  in  these  results, 
furnishes  sufficient  grounds  for  caution  in  hastily  drawing  gene- 
ral conclusions.  The  plates  are  eight  in  number ;  the  last  is 
taken  from  Humboldt,  and  intended  to  illustrate  the  botanical 
gec^aphy  of  the  genus  Cinchona ;  the  other  eight  represent  a 
variety  of  specimens  of  each  of  the  kinds  of  the  Cinchona  bark 
known  in  commerce.  In  respect  to  drawing,  and  especially  to 
colouring,  we  know  of  no  representations  of  such  a  subject  at  all 
to  be  compared  to  them.  Indeed,  we  cannot  sufficiently  admire 
the  enterprise  of  the  author,  who  has  ventured  upon  so  expen- 
sive an  undertaking ;  and,  as  we  fear  he  is  not  likely  to  be  indem- 
nified in  any  other  way,  we  are  confident  that  he  will  be  rewarded 
by  the  approbation  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  progress  of 
pharmacology. 


Art.  VII. — Reise  durch  die  SchweiXj  Italieriy  4*^.  Travels 
through  Switzerland^  Italy^  France^  Great  Britain  and 
Holland  ;  with  special  reference  to  Hospitals^  Medical 
Practice,  and  the  state  of  Medicine  generally  in  these 
countries.  By  Dr  C.  Otto,  Physician  at  Copenhagen. 
2  Vols.  8vo.  Hamburg,  1825. 

W  E  must  apologise  to  our  readers  at  home  for  occupying 
our  space  and  their  attention  with  the  following  account  of  a 
work  which  cannot  possess  much  interest  in  their  eyes.  We 
are  induced  to  notice  it  chiefly  on  account  of  our  Continental 
friends,  whose  good  opinion  of  our  school  here  might  be  shaken, 
if  the  author^s  misrepresentations  were  allowed  to  pass  without 
comment. 

We  do  not  take  it  up,  therefore,  with  the  ^^ievf  of  imparting 
any  portion  of  the  wonders  seen,  or  of  the  instruction  received 
by  Dr  Otto,  during  a  three  years'  trip  over  civilized  Europe. 
Neither  shall  we  presume  to  pronounce  upon  the  value  and 
credit  of  his  book  in  a  general  point  of  view.  But  we  think  it 
our  duty  to  step  forward  in  defence  of  the  medical  institutions 
of  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  which  have  long  been  an  object  of 
interest  to  the  people  to  whom  his  work  is  addressed,  and  to 
caution  his  readers  against  the  opinions,  which,  with  very  im- 
perfect opportunities  of  observation,  and  with  prejudices  which 
we  imagine  we  can  trace  to  their  source,  he  has  ventured  to  ex- 
press of  us.  We  feel  ourselves  the  more  strongly  called  on  to 
come  forward,  that  Dr  Otto  really  writes  a  very  entertaining 
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1»ok  ;  shows  asuperior  mind  and  a  bnactj  at  travel-writing;  gives 
S  fair  account  of  other  countries  where  he  thought  proper  to  re- 
side long  enough  to  make  himself  a  competent  judge ;  and  uni- 
formly speaks  of  his  reception  with  a  grateful  enthusiasm, 
which  may  lead  his  readers  to  conclude,  that,  as  he  was  every- 
♦^here  well  received,  he  could  hardly  fail  to  have  ample  oppor- 
'ttuiities  of  ohservation.  and  to  obeerve  with  a  judgment  biassed 
ia  favour  of  what  he  saw. 

As  vc  concede  to  our  author  the  merit  of  being  not  a  bad 
el-writer,  and  consequently  of  being  a  good  traveller,  it  is 
cult  to  imagine  upon  what  principle  he  planned  his  excur- 
.  to  Edinburgh.  A  person  who  wished  to  judge  impartially 
df  the  Scottish  medical  institutions,  of  Scottish  society,  and 
-Scottish  beauty,— for  every  thing  is  included  under  the  objects 
'of  Dr  Otto's  visit, — would  natnraUy  choose  a  time  when  all 
Vilgbt  he  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  Instead  of  that,  he  made 
Wb  appearance  in  the  beginning  of  siunmer,  when  the  Universi- 
ty and  the  school  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  are  almost  deserted, 
and  when  the  inhabitants  have  retired  to  recover  from  the  dis- 
wpations  of  the  winter.  He  contents  himself,  too,  with  a  single 
month's  residence  among  us,  conceiving  with  singular  felicity, 
that  our  manners  and  establishments,  like  bur  town,  may  be  seen 
and  known  at  a  glance.  Let  us  add  bur  suspicion,  that  he 
had  unfortunately  been  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  one  of  those 
disappointed  spirits,  alas  !  too  common  here,  who  make  amends 
for  their  ill  luck  by  decrying  the  management  of  every  matter 
in  which  they  do  not  rule  or  participate ;  and  it  is  then  easy  to 
account  for  Dr  Otto  having  carried  away  so  unfavourable  an 
impression  of  his  Edinburgh  visit. 

When  a  compiler  of  travels  cannot  remain  long  enough  in 
8  country  to  become  acquainted  with  it,  the  only  rule  of  pru- 
dence is  to  confine  himself  to  generalities.  But  Dr  Otto  seems 
to  have  been  well  aware,  that  it  is  impossible  in  this  way  to 
convey  a  good  idea  of  the  character  and  institutions  of  a  people ; 
he  accordingly  plunges  fearlessly  into  the  minutest  particulars ; 
and  he  has  in  consequence  contrived-to  imbibe  some  very  strange 
notions  of  the  habits  and  sentiments  of  the  place,  and  to  pocket 
some  extraordinary  memorandums  of  the  state  of  medicine  at  its 
schools. 

For  example,  he  says,  "  it  is  not  to  wondered  at,  that  the 
Scotch  are  constantly  thinking  of  their  former  independence," 
— a  thought,  which,  to  save  the  credit  of  our  common  sense, 
we  beg  to  inform  his  readers,  has  troubled  very  few  thinking 
Scotcbraen  for  the  last  seventy  years, — and  which  it  is  easy  to 
see  Dr  Otto  found  only  in  that  paramount  authority  with  fo- 
reigners, the  tales  and  poems  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,     It  is  to  tK<i 
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same  source  that  we  must  trace  another  error,  which  is  still 
more  inexcusable,  though  very  common  among  foreigners,  who, 
like  him,  spend  a  few  weeks  here, — ^that  the  Highlands  form 
the  most  important  part  of  Scotland,  and  that  the  character  of 
the  Highlanders  is  that  of  the  nation  at  large  ; — an  error  al- 
most as  absurd,  as  if  a  traveller  should  take  the  Gascons  for  ex- 
amples of  the  general  population  of  France.  If  our  author  had 
been  at  the  pains  to  look  round  him  and  consult  our  history,  he 
would  have  found  that  although  the  Highlanders  make  good 
soldiers  and  excellent  porters,  they  have  done  very  little  for 
the  literature,  science,  commerce,  or  manufactures  of  the  coun- 
try. 

These  are  blunders  into  which  no  one  woiJd  fall  who  had 
studied  to  advantage  the  people  among  whom  he  lived  ;  and 
they  will  giye  some  insight  into  the  credit  due  to  his  talent  for 
faithful  observation  in  other  things.  But  let  us  proceed  to  our 
proper  object,  his  account  of  the  University,  and  particularly 
its  medical  department. 

Following  the  author's  own  order,  we  find  he  states,  that  the 
library  is  open  for  one  hour  daily  to  students  who  choose  to 
read  books  there,  but  that  the  books  are  lent  out  to  none  but 
professors.  This  is  incorrect.  Although  on  account  of  the 
great  number  of  our  students,  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  li- 
brary so  accessible  to  them  as  might  be  desired,  every  student 
has  a  right  to  borrow  books,  and  the  reading-room  is  open  to 
him  five  hours  a-day.  The  medical  students,  he  adds,  amount 
to  500.  In  the  year  of  his  visit  they  were  800,  and  now  they 
are  1000. — He  finds  fault  with  the  system  of  clinical  instruc- 
tion, because  it  is  conducted  by  several  of  the  professors  in  ro- 
tation ;  if  he  had  reflected  one  moment,  he  would  perhaps  have 
traced  to  this  admirable  system,  that  freedom  from  the  tram- 
mels of  authority  which  forms  one  of  the  most  distinguishing 
and  most  estimable  features  in  the  character  of  the  British  phy- 
sician.— He  then  details  the  curriculum  for  graduation;  and 
in  doing  so  omits  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  optional 
classes, — Medical  Jurisprudence. — He  insinuates  that  this  ciu-- 
riculum  will  make  but  a  batchelor  of  medicine,  and  not  a  doc- 
tor ;  to  which  we  shall  merely  reply  that,  according  to  our  fre- 
quent experience,  the  Edinburgh  graduates  are  not  inferior,  in 
point  of  practical  skill  to  those  of  Germany  or  France. — -He 
complains  that  the  clinical  lectures  he  heard  were  calculated 
only  for  learners,  "  and  were  therefore  of  no  interest  to  him,''  for- 
getting that  they  are  intended  for  learners,  and  not  for  him, 
and  that  consequently  he  was  bestowing  on  them  the  highest 
possible  praise. — The  College  of  Physicians,  he  adds,  is  govern- 
ed by  the  same  rules  as  that  of  London.     Heaven  forbid  !•— 
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"  The  Collie  of  Surgeons  has  an  ineuratice  fund  which,  for  a 
Bubscription  of  L.  5  a-year,  yields  L.25  annually  to  the  widow 
of  every  inember,  and  if  he  has  none,  L.lOO  annually  to  his 
iCliildren  ?""  Our  author  truly  ia  a  rare  scheme  calculator ;  un- 
iesa,  indeed,  the  children  of  the  college  are  older  than  its  wi- 
ndows. Even  the  widow's  annuity,  however,  is  incorrectly  stat- 
jed ;  it  is  more  than  double  what  he  mentions. — Returning  from 
-this  digression  to  the  university,  he  remarks :  "  The  treasures 
vhich  were  once  drawn  from  this  source  are  now  exhausted ; 
^e  celebrity  of  the  Edinburgh  school  is  on  the  wane ;  Edin- 
iburgh  is  no  longer  the  place  where  British  physicians  learn 
wisdom.^  Here  he  is  evidently  under  the  influence  of  the  dis- 
eontented  spirit  formerly  alluded  to.  If  he  had  consulted  pro- 
per authority,  he  would  have  found  that  the  medical  students 
of  Edinburgh  continue  to  increase  in  number  every  year  ;  and 
that  there  is  hardly  a  physician  of  eminence  in  Britain,  who  has 
not  received,  at  the  very  least,  a  part  of  his  education  at  our 
university.  We  know  not  what  other  facts  can  be  taken  for 
directing  the  judgment,  when  the  malignity  of  party-spirit  is 
prevaihng,  as  it  has  done  of  late  among  us,  and  when  the  tra- 
veller, as  in  Dr  Otto's  case,  cannot  observe  for  himself — The 
Phrenological  Society,  he  says,  now  reckons  among  its  mem- 
bers many  distinguished  men  from  all  professions.  Wo  never 
heard  of  any  such  men  among  them :  but  the  doctor  is  a  phreno- 
logist himself,  and  that  is  quite  enough  to  distinguish  the  mem- 
bers in  his  eye. — He  witnessed  a  strange  dissection  at  the  Infir- 
mary of  a  case  of  tetanus,  in  which  he  says  he  saw  inflammatory 
infiltratiDn  of  the  whole  inner  coat  of  the  great  arteries ;  and 
he  adds,  that  a  similar  appearance  was  found  not  long  before  in 
s  case  of  hydrophobia,  "  another  proof  of  the  analogy  between 
the  two  diseases.'"  We  happened  likewise  to  see  the  case  in 
question ;  the  doctor's  inflammation  was  iu  the  eyes  of  all  men 
dyeing  of  the  vessels  with  the  fluid  blood  they  contained. — 
He  abuses  the  site  of  the  fever  hospital  "  as  too  confined,  so 
that  a  fresh  cooling  wind,  and  an  uncormpted  atmosphere  can- 
not approach  it."  If  he  had  lived  as  much  in  it  as  we  have 
done,  he  would  Lave  found  cause  to  change  his  mind.  Every 
one  who  has  attended  to  its  position  must  be  aware  that  it  is  in 
the  gorge  of  a  gradually  contracting  valley,  one  half  of  which, 
open  towards  the  prevailing  winds,  is  unoccupied  with  houses ; 
and  that  in  reality  the  site  is  one  of  the  healljiiest  in  the  city. 

We  have  said  enough,  we  presume,  to  satisiy  our  Continental 
friends  that  they  must  not  take  Dr  Otto's  word  on  the  subject 
of  Edinburgh  and  its  institutions.  If  we  eould  accompany 
him  on  the  remainder  of  his  Scottish  travels,  we  might  point 
out  many  other  instances  of  prejudice,  carelessness,  and  i^io- 
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ranee.  But  reaDy  the  odd  jumble  of  accurate  and  ftlse  obeer- 
vation  he  has  contrived  to  compound,  is  too  irksome  for  us  to 
wade  through.  This  is  inexcusable,  when  he  affects  such  mi- 
nute acciu'acy,  as  to  inform  us  that  the  students  meet  at  the 
tolling  of  a  great  bell,  and  that  the  professors^  chairs  are  placed 
between  two  windows,  and  when  he  is  constantly  making  the 
most  scrupulous  assurances  of  impartial  regard  to  truth,  and 
boasting  at  every  turn,  with  undisguised  vanity,  that  he  fathoms 
to  the  bottom  the  object  of  his  search.  We  may  add,  that  we 
can  likewise  detect  him  frequently  tripping  on  his  way  through 
other  countries.  But  as  we  were,  like  him,  only  passengers 
through  them,  and  the  chief  purpose  of  our  review  is  served, 
we  shall  leave  the  trouble  of  correcting  him  to  those  who  are 
more  interested. 

Art.  VIII.' — 1.  Observatiojis  on  the  Treatment  of  certain  se^ 
vere  forms  of  Hemorrhoidal  Excrescence.  Illustrated  with 
cases.  By  John  Kirby,  A.  B.  Member,  and  one  of  the 
Censors  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland,  &c.  &c. 
London,  Printed  for  Longman,  Hurst,  Rees,  Orme,  and 
Brown,  Paternoster  Row  ;  and  Hodges  and  M* Arthur, 
Dublin,  1817,  8vo.  pp.  56. 

S.  Additional  Observations  on  the  Treatment  of  certain  severe 
forms  of  Hemorrhoidal  Excrescence.  Illustrated  by  cases  ; 
with  the  History  of  a  case  in  which  an  Enlarged  Parotid 
Gland  was  successfully  removed.  By  John  Kirby,  A.  B. 
Lately  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ire- 
land, one  of  the  Surgeons  of  the  Coombe  Hospital,  &c.  &c. 
Dublin,  Hodges  and  M' Arthur,  21,  College  Green,  1825. 
8vo.  pp. 

JF  we  neglected  to  bestow  on  the  first  observations  of  Mr 
Kirby,  that  attention  to  which  their  merit  entitled  them,  we 
trust  we  shall  make  amends  by  bringing  them  before  the  notice 
of  the  profession,  at  a  time  when  the  ex,perience  of  more  than 
eight  years  has  furnished  their  author  with  the  strongest  and 
most  irresistible  proofs  of  their  accuracy  and  utility. 

Mr  Kirby  was  induced  long  ago,  after  witnessing  the  bad  effects 
of  a  ligature  applied  to  hemorrhoidal  tumours  in  one  case,  and  a 
fetal  termination  in  another,  to  adopt  the  practice  recommended 
by  Mr  Hey  of  Leeds,  in  the  treatment  o^  procidentia  ani^  and 
to  attempt  their  cure  by  excision.  The  aversion  to  the  use  of  the 
knife  betrayed  by  most  patients  in  this  disease,  prevented  him 
for  some  time  from  submitting  his  method  to  trial,  and  obtain* 
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ing  the  decisive  proofs  of  its  security  and  its  efficacy,  wliicli  ex- 
perience alone  can  afford.  AVhen  this  opportunity  occurred,  the 
results  were  highly  favourable.  Instead  of  the  severe  Bymptoms, 
both  of  constitutional  disorder,  and  not  unfrequently  of  intesti- 
nal irritatioii,  with  which  the  application  of  the  ligature  ia  too  of- 
ten succeeded,  the  wound  early  showed  a  tendency  to  heal, 
partly  by  adhesion,  partly  by  granulation  ;  the  local  uneasiness 
■was  trifling ;  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  a  complete  cure  was 
obtained  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  or  at  moat  at  the  end  of 

l_  two  weeks. 

We  trust  that,  in  the  present  day,  when  the  practice  of  sur- 

r  Oery  is  divested  of  most  of  those  enors  with  which  the  ignorance 
and  prejudice  of  the  older  surgeons  had  encumbered  it,  it  is 
quite  luinecessary  to  speak  of  the  advantages  which  a  clean  in- 
cision with  a  cutting  instrument  possesses  over  the  painful,  te- 
dious, and  sometimes  dangerous  process  by  ^f/iw^  o^hemorrhoi- 
dal  tumours,  as  it  was  wont  to  be  termed.  If  there  are  any  who 
Btill  entertain  fears  of  the  use  of  the  knife,  and  who  do  not 
hesitate  to  avow  their  partiality  for  the  ligature,  we  entreat  tliem 
seriously  to  peruse  the  observations  of  Mr  ICirby.  If  the  eases 
and  arguments  adduced  in  the  first  publication  of  this  surgeon 
failed  to  produce  that  conviction  of  the  superiority  of  exdsion 
which  the  author  wished,  it  will  not  be  easy  for  the  candid  read- 
er to  resist  the  evidence  adduced  in  the  second. 

The  first  of  these  two  productions  contains  only  five  cases  of 
hemorrhoidal  excrescence  treated  by  excision  of  the  morbid  parts. 
In  the  second,  Mr  Kirby  details  the  principal  circumstances  of 
twenty-four  cases  of  hemorrhoidal  excrescence,  of  variousduration, 
and  in  different  degrees  of  severity.  Most  of  these  cases  had  been 
of  considerable  standing ;  several  of  them  had  been  treated  un- 
successfully by  various  general  means  and  local  applications ; 
and  all  of  them  had  given  rise  to  much  sufleiing,  and  consider- 
able constitutional  disorder.  In  every  one  of  these  cases  Mr 
Kirby  effected  a  speedy  and  permanent  cure  by  cutting  off  the 
morbid  growth  and  relaxed  parts. 

The  mode  of  oj^ration  pursued  by  Mr  Kirby  is  sufficiently 
simple.  Having  ascertained  by  careful  examination  the  ex- 
tent of  the  disease  and  the  number  of  parts  involved  in  it,  he 
deposes  his  patient  on  a  table  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
operation  for  lithotomy.  He  returns  every  part  which  has  been 
recently  protruded,  and  passes  a  large  curved  needle,  armed 
■with  a  strong  ligature,  through  the  entire  circle,  of  tlie  pendu- 
lous projection.  After  these  preliminary  measures,  requesting 
the  patient  to  force  gently  downwards,  he  draws  the  parts  firm- 
ly towards  him,  and  removes  the  whole  by  one  stroke  of  the 
scalpel.     A  gush  of  dark-coloured  blood  from  divided  veins  al- 
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ways  follows  the  incision,  but  ceases  to  flow  almost  immediately  7 
and  if  any  arteries  discharge  blood  by  jets,  they  are  generally  easi- 
ly restrained  by  a  compress  of  sponge,  or  two  or  three  folds  of 
charpee,  covered  by  the  T.  bandage.  On  some  rare  occasions  it 
may  be  requisite  to  secure  arteries  in  the  usual  mode  hs  ligature. 

In  the  application  of  this  operation  to  surgical  practice, 
it  appears  from  the  observations  of  Mr  Erby,  that  three 
points  are  to  be  made  the  object  of  attention.  It  is  first  reqiu- 
site  to  consider  the  security  of  the  operation  so  far  as  hemor- 
rhage is  concerned.  Secondly,  it  is  proper  to  define  the  limits 
of  the  operation,  and  to  prevent  the  division  of  parts  which  it 
is  either  unnecessary  or  inexpedient  to  divide.  And,  thirdly, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  surgeon  to  conduct  the  after-treatment  in 
such  manner  as  to  obviate  excessive  contraction  of  the  parts, 
and  prevent  the  patient  from  suffering  from  permanent  stric- 
ture of  the  rectum. 

To  demonstrate  the  safety  of  this  operation,  and  satisfy  even 
the  most  timid  practitioner  that  all  fears  of  hemorrhage  are 
groundless,  Mr  Kirby  gives  a  very  good  account  of  the  ana- 
tomical relations  of  the  hemorrhoidal  excrescence,  derived  from 
personal  observation  in  the  dissecting-room,  and  also  from  the 
examination  of  morbid  growths  removed  by  the  knife.  The 
general  result  is,  to  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  the  old  opinion, 
that  these  tumours  consist  in  varicose  distension  of  the  hemor- 
rhoidal veins.  Mr  Kirby  is  satisfied,  from  the  comparative  ex- 
amination of  many  cases  of  the  disease,  that  not  even  in  a 
single  instance  were  the  tumours  formed  of  a  varicose  distension' 
of  these  vessels ;  and  he  expresses  his  decided  conviction,  that 
no  direct  or  large  communication  exists  between  the  veins  con- 
cerned in  the  operation,  and  the  tributary  trunks  of  the  vena 
Porlarum.  '^  In  every  case  of  external  hemorrhoids/'  he  remarks, 
'^  the  tumours  appeared  to  be  composed  of  a  prolongation  of  the  cel- 
lular substance,  in  a  state  of  unusual  firmness,  surrounded  by  some 
veins,  and  covered  by  the  integuments  which  form  the  folded  margin 
of  the  anus.  The  veins  v/ere  branches  of  the  internal  iliac.  In 
every  case  of  internal  hemorrhoid  the  structure  was  pretty  similar  ; 
the  veins,  however,  seemed  enlarged,  and  were  branches  of  the  he- 
morrhoidal." 

In  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  these  views,  Mr  Kirby  ad- 
duces the  authority  of  M.  Larroque,  of  whose  observations  we 
had  occasion  to  speak  in  our  account  of  the  treatise  of  Mr  Cal- 
vert, (Vol.  xxiv.  p.  369,)  when  we  considered  the  intimate 
structure  of  the  hemorrhoidal  excrescence  at  some  length.  The 
general  conclusion  is,  that  the  genuine  hemorrhoidal  tumour  is 
entirely  different  from  the  hemorrhoidal  varix  in  structure,  in 
mode  of  formation,  subsequent  course,  and  in  their  relative  ef- 
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bbcts  on  the  constitution.     The  reader  will  fintl,  at  page  114, 

Vqa  instructive  conBrmation  of  these  inferences,  in  the  account 

Pof  a  hemorrhoidal  mass  removed  from  the  person  of  a  man  in 

§f2ie  Coombc  Hospital.     Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  justly  con- 

K^dcd,  that  excision  of  the  hemorrhoidal  excrescence  is  free 

ftom  all  danger,  so  far  as  hemorrhage  is  concerned, — is  much 

safer  than  the  ligature,  in  causing  incomparably  less  local  and 

general  irritation, — and  is  much  more  eflectual  in  obtaining  a 

permanent  cure  of  the  disease. 

Next  to  the  question  of  safety,  it  is  important  to  determine 
the  limits  of  the  operation.  Mr  Kirby  lays  it  down  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  to  confine  his  incision,  or  incisions,  at  first  to  such 
parts  as  are  situate  below  the  sphincter  muscle.  These  he  re- 
moves  freely  by  a  scooping  motion  of  the  knii'e,  carried  on  one 
side  through  the  integuments  at  the  base  of  the  hemorrhoidal 
mass,  and  on  the  other  through,  or  a  little  above,  the  furrow 
which  marks  the  union  of  the  skin  with  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  bowel.  As  this  depression  lies  within  the  margin  of  the 
anus,  it  Iwcoraes  necessary  for  the  pati«it  to  force  down  some- 
what to  bring  it  freely  into  view.  Immediately  after  the  ope- 
ration, it  is  withdrawn  within  the  sphincter  by  the  action  of 
the  levator  ani ,-  the  entire  wound  is  at  the  same  time  drawn 
within  the  bowel ;  and  so  forcible  is  the  contraction  of  the 
sphincter,  that  the  wounded  surfaces  are  closely  applied  to  each 
other,  and  the  chance  of  hemorrhage  is  diminished  to  nothing. 
If  the  mucous  membrane  be  divided  much  above  the  depression 
of  the  anus,  part  of  the  wound  is  liable  to  be  drawn  within  the 
sphincter,  and,  consequently,  to  be  less  under  the  immediate  in- 
fluence of  its  action.  Blood,  tliercfore,  may  issue  from  the  sur- 
face of  such  a  wound ;  and  as  it  will  flow  into  the  rectum  only, 
the  bleeding  may  go  on  for  some  time  without  the  knowledge 
either  of  the  patient  or  of  his  surgeon.  Mr  Kirby,  therefore,  warns 
the  reader  against  this  accident ;  but  justly  remarks,  that  it  will 
not  happen  in  the  hands  of  any  one  who  understands  the  prin- 
ciple  of  the  operation,  and  the  abject  which  it  is  intended  to 
accomplish.  It  may  be  added,  that  even  hemorrhage  from  this 
source  ought  not  to  be  source  of  inconvenience,  as  it  may  be  at 
ways  restrained  by  inserting  a  bit  of  sponge  into  the  bowel,  or  j 
plugging  it  by  an  elastic  gum  bougie,  well  surrounded  with  oiled  " 
charpec. 

Wne  of  the  first  consequences  of  excision  of  the  hemorrhoidid 
mass  is  retraction  of  the  anus ;  and  in  all  cases  in  which  tfafe   i 
external  disease  is  accompanied,  as  it  frequently  is,  with  internal  J 
piles,  and  prolapsus   ani,  these  unpleasant   accompaniments 
generally  disappear  and  never  return.     These  effects  Mr  Hey 
of  Leeds  ascribes  to  the  firm  adhesion  of  parts  which  succeeds 
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the  operation,  and  to  the  increased  action  of  the  sphincter  muS' 
cle.  Mr  Kirby,  who  doubts  whether  the  proper  action  of  this 
muscle  can  be  increased,  is  more  inclined  to  explain  the  effects  by 
attributing  them  to  the  contracted  callous  circle  which  the 
wound  forms  at  the  margin  of  the  anus,  and  which  thus  re- 
strains the  yielding  disposition  of  the  proper  muscle.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  as,  previous  to  the  operation,  evei^  hemorrhoidal 
tumour  is  attended  with  excessive  and  morbid  relaxation  of  the 
skin  and  of  the  parts  round  the  anus  in  general,  so  the  effect 
of  excision  is  to  produce  adhesion  by  elusion  of  lymph  and 
the  process  of  granulation.  Hence  ensues  so  much  contrac- 
tion and  consolidation,  that  the  sphincter  no  longer  moves  so 
easily  on  the  loose  cellular  substance  as  before,  and,  receiving 
considerable  support  from  the  healed  parts,  acts  with  more  force 
and  precision,  in  sustaining  the  bowel  and  preventing  protrusion. 

Even  this  tendency  to  contraction  may  proceed  to  an  inju- 
rious extreme ;  and  Mr  Kirby  justly  cautions  the  practitioner 
against  its  bad  effects.  It  is  therefore  particularly  necessary, 
and  almost  the  principal  point  which  is  necessary,  to  conduct 
the  after-treatment  so  as  to  moderate  and  regulate  the  contraction 
which  attends  the  adhesive  and  granulating  process.  Whenever 
the  sensations  of  the  patient  or  the  appearances  of  the  parts  are 
such  as  to  indicate  morbid  contraction  of  the  anus,  a  ready  re- 
source will  be  found  in  the  employment  of  the  tent  or  the  bougie. 
This  excessive  contraction,  according  to  our  experience,  is  most 
liable  to  take  place  when  the  fibres  of  the  sphincter  have  been 
partially  removed  during  the  operation. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  cases  and  observations  of  Mr  Kirby 
are  particularly  worthy  of  the  attentive  perusal  of  the  surgical 
practitioner.  The  department  of  surgery  which  the  author 
has  had  occasion  to  treat,  gives  scope  neither  for  brilliant  nor 
attractive  observations  ;  but  in  real  utility  we  are  convinced  it 
yields  to  none.  His  merit  is  therefore  the  greater  in  apply- 
ing to  a  subject  both  obscure  and  neglected  the  sound  princi- 
ples of  surgical  science,  and  in  requesting  for  it  that  attention 
which  is  too  often  exclusively  devoted  to  the  splendid  and  im- 
posing parts  of  the  art. 

The  second  publication  is  concluded  with  the  history  of  a 
case  in  which  the  parotid  gland  was  successfully  removed. 
The  case  is  in  many  respects  highly  interesting,  and  will  afford 
much  gratification  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  advancement 
and  perfection  of  operative  surgery.  The  disease,  consisting  of 
a  painful  tumour  as  large  as  a  goose-egg,  occurred  in  the  person 
of  a  slender  and  rather  broken  down  woman  of  forty  years  of 
age.  It  was  immoveably  fixed,  and  generally  painful  when 
handled.     Its  surface  was  irregular,  and  the  integuments  were 
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of  a  deep  livid  hue  over  the  largest  prominences.  One  part 
■was  obscurely  elastic,  and  conveyed  the  Bensaiion  of  fluid 
situated  at  some  depth  from  the  finger.  In  every  other  part  it 
was  esceedingly  firm. 

The  description  of  the  operation,  though  minute,  is  on  the 
whole  clear;  and,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  form  a  judgment 
from  mere  description,  the  gland  was  entirely  and  perfectly 
removed. 

"  The  space  between  the  pterygoid  muscles,"  says  Mr  Kirby,  "  was 
void;  the  auditory  tube  was  fully  exposed;  the  articular  capsule 
of  the  jaw  was  brought  into  view,  the  linger  could  trace  the  length 
of  the  styloid  process ;  and  on  sponging  the  wound  of  its  blood,  it 
^could  be  seen  by  those  who  surrounded  the  chair.  Nearly  with  as 
I  much  plainness  as  in  the  dead  subject,  we  saw  the  origin  of  the 
r  ^nscles  attached  to  this  part  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  on  giving 
^e  patient  a  drink  we  could  distinguish  them  in  action."  p.  133. 

Tt  was  found  unnecessary  to  apply  a  ligature  to  the  temporal 
srtery  ;  and  the  hemorrhage  was  restrained  by  sponge  com- 
presses introduced  into  the  inferior  pan  of  the  wound,  and  by 
bringing  its  superior  end  in  contact,  and  securing  it  by  compres- 
ses of  charpee  and  a  double-headed  roller. 

On  the  third  day  the  superficial  dressings  were  removed. 
On  the  seventh  day,  the  sponges  were  protruding  above  the 
margins  of  the  wound,  surrounded  by  granulations ;  and  the 
zygomatic  angle  of  the  incision  was  cum^etely  healed.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  days  more  the  two  upper  pieces  of  sponge  were 
removed  ;  and  some  time  after  those  at  the  bottom  were  abp  ex- 
tracted. After  this  the  parts  closed  rapidly ;  and  though  some 
exuberant  granulations,  which  obstinately  resisted  even  the  use  of 
the  caustic,  seemed  to  threaten  the  production  of  a  malignant 
fungus,  upon  the  patient's  removal  to  the  country,  cicatrization 
was  finally  effected.  As  Mr  Kirby  has  received  no  information 
from  her  fornier  medical  attendant  since  January  1823,  he  na- 
turally infers  that  no  relapse  lias  taken  place. 

The  author  concludes  with  observations  on  the  practicability 
of  removing  the  parotid  gland,  which  has  been  denied  by  sur- 
geons of  the  greatest  eminence.  To  the  authority  of  other 
cases  Mr  Kirby  adds  the  testimony  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  who 
informed  him  that  he  had  lately  removed  the  parotid  gland 
twice  within  the  space  of  twelve  months.  Notwithstanding  the 
difBcnlty  of  extirpating  this  gland  in  a  healthy  subject,  Mr 
Kirby  found  that,  when  diseased,  its  boundaries  are  so  well 
defined  and  the  capsule  of  cellular  substance  by  which  it  is 
connected  to  the  contiguous  parts  is  so  easily  traced,  that  it 
may  be  turned  out  &am  its  situation  without  risking  any  of 
the  evils  which  the  anatomist  in  general  anticipates  as  the  con- 
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sequences  of  this  operation.  In  whatever  light  the -operation 
is  to  be  viewed  on  general  principles,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Mr  Kirby  has  considerable  merit  in  explaining  the  cir- 
cumstances which  render  it  practicable,  and  in  showing  by  ex- 
ample that  it  may  be  carried  into  effect. 


Abt.  IX. — Ohservazioni  Chirurgiche^  <S*c.  Surgical  Obser^ 
vations.  By  Louis  Cittadini,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and 
Surgery  at  the  Royal  Hospital  of  Arezzo.  On  the  Resection 
of  the  Ribs,    Annali  Universali  di  Medicina,  Marzo  1826. 

j\  MONG  the  novel  and  apparently  formidable  operations, 
which  have  lately  been  sanctioned  by  modem  surgery,  few  have 
excited  so  much  interest  at  the  time  they  were  proposed,  and 
received  so  little  attention  afterwards,  as  that  for  excision  of 
diseased  portions  of  the  ribs,  believed  to  have  been  first  practis- 
ed by  Professor  Richerand  of  Paris,  in  the  year  1818.*  The 
circumstances  imder  which  the  operation  was  performed  in  his 
noted  case,  were  such  as  tended  to  create  the  belief  that  the 
operation  is  in  itself  attended  with  very  great  danger, — ^with 
the  most  formidable,  indeed,  of  all  dangers,  the  death  of  the 
patient  under  the  knife  of  the  operator.  This  appears  to  have 
been  the  reason  why  his  success  has  encouraged  few  to  imitate 
his  example ;  for  we  conceive  that  many  cases  must  occur  in 
which  a  similar  method  of  cure  would  be  advisable,  and  indeed 
have  lately  heard  of  a  patient  having  died,  whose  life  would 
probably  have  been  saved  by  the  excision  of  a  portion  of  a  rib. 

Such  being  the  state  of  matters,  we  think  the  paper  of  Citta- 
dini one  of  great  importance  to  the  profession.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  shows  that  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  one  or  more  ribs, 
even  when  the  pleura  is  at  the  same  time  wounded,  is  not  at- 
tended with  such  urgent  danger  as  a  perusal  of  Richerand'^s 
case  would  lead  one  to  imagine.  And  on  the  other,  it  establish- 
es a  claim  on  the  part  of  the  author  to  originality  and  to  priori- 
ty in  the  performance  of  this  operation.  The  first  of  Cittadi- 
ni's  cases  was  published  in  1820,  in  the  French  Journal  Com^ 
plementairey  and  was  read  before  the  Academia  del  Petrarca 
(T Arezzo^  in  January  1813.  The  four  other  cases  have  been 
published  very  lately  in  the  Milan  Annals  of  Medicine. 

I.  The  case  related  in  the  Journal  CompUmentaire^  is  that 
of  a  woman  who  was  affected  with  fistulous  ulcers  under  the 
left  mamma,  the  consequence  of  a  neglected  abscess.  The  sin- 
uses had  been  repeatedly  laid  open,  and  treated  by  caustic  ap- 

-  —  -- — 

*  Fee  this  Journal,  xivt  647. 
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plications  without  any  improvement.  When  this  patient  came 
under  the  care  of  Cittadini,  he  found  by  probing  the  sinuses,  that 
a  part  of  the  sternum  and  the  cartilages  of  the  bixth  and  seventh 
ribs  were  denuded.  He  therefore  made  an  incision  round  the 
affected  part,  and  dissected  back  the  integuments  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  extent  of  the  disease,  and  treating  it  in 
the  first  instance  with  the  actual  cautery.  The  stemuni  proved 
te  be  carious  over  an  extent  of  two  finger-breadths,  and  the  two 
cartilages  were  swelled  and  perforated  at  various  points  for 
about  three  inches  of  their  length.  The  actual  cauteiy  havinff 
appeared  to  him  the  most  feasible  plan  of  cure,  it  was  appli^ 
on  several  places,  with  the  view  of  producing  exfoliation.  The 
issue,  however,  was  imsuccesii^.  The  woman  had  an  attack 
of  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  caused  by  the  proximity  of  that 
membrane  to  the  seat  of  the  cauterizations;  a  few  fragments 
of  bone  were  exfoliated  afterwards ;  but  the  fistulous  openings 
remained,  and  the  wound  did  not  cicatrize.  In  the  course  of 
sis  months  tJie  matter  had  evidently  foimd  its  way  into  the 
cavity  of  the  chest ;  and  in  consequence  the  patient  was  afiecfc- 
ed  with  continual  pain,  difiicult  breathing,  and  excessive  ema- 
ciation. Cittadini  then  determined  to  attempt  saving  her  life 
l)y  removing  the  whole  of  the  diseased  bone  and  cartilages. 
Having  removed  the  whole  irregular  cicatrix  and  laid  bare  the 
bone,  he  foimd  a  free  opening  into  the  chest  between  the  sixth 
and  seventh  ribs.  He  then  divided  the  intercostal  muecles, 
secured  both  intercostal  .arteries  by  means  of  a  curved  blunt- 
pointed  needle,  armed  with  ligatiu-es,  and  cut  the  two  diseaseel 
ribs  on  the  sternal  side  of  the  ligatures.  He  next  applied  the 
crown  of  a  large  trephine  to  the  diseased  part  of  the  sternum, 
and  finally  detached  the  whole  &om  the  pleura  by  means  of  a 
spatula.  The  subjacent  pleura,  although  unhealthy,  was  fA- 
lowed  to  remain,  as  he  considered  it  unsafe  to  attempt  its  r»< 
moval  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  the  internal  mammai^ 
artery.  The  operation  was  tedious,  and  the  introduction  a?i 
air  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest  threatened  immediate  BufFoos^ 
tion.  The  woimd  was  therefore  hastily  covered  up  with  pleA^ 
gets  of  cerate,  and  secured  with  an  elastic  bandage ;  and  stimn- 
uatE,  fiicUon  and  artificial  respiration  were  successftdly  resorted 
to  for  rousing  the  expiring  enei^es  of  nature.  During  two 
TDonths,  and  till  the  cicatriaation  was  completed,  she  continued 
to  suffer  from  difficult  breathing  ;  but  after  that  she  recovered 
rapidly,  and  she  was  in  the  end  restored  to  perfect  health, 

II.  A  farm-servant  had  been  for  some  time  afiected  with  a 
fiiagoid  tumour,  situated  over  the  cartilages  of  the  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  ribs,  and  about  an  inch  distant  from  the  ensiform 
cartilage.     It  had  been  repeatedly  extir})ated  by  caustics  and 
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with  the  knife,  but  constantly  returned.  As  it  appeared  evi^ 
dent  to  our  author,  that  the  ordinary  methods  of  treatment 
would  be  fruitless,  and  as  the  morbid  growth  was  distinctly  in* 
corporated  with  the  cartilages,  he  proposed  the  excision  of  the 
whole  portions  of  the  ribs  from  which  it  sprung.  An  incision 
being  accordingly  made  round  the  tumour,  a  portion  of  the  in- 
teguments was  removed  of  the  diameter  of  three  inches,  some 
fibres  of  the  rectus  and  great  oblique  muscles  were  next  sepa- 
rated, and  the  whole  cartilaginous  part  of  the  three  above- 
mentioned  ribs  laid  bare.  I'he  area  of  the  disease  was  then 
found  not  to  exceed  two  inches.  An  incision  was  now  made 
with  a  strong  blunt-pointed  knife  round  the  base  of  the  tumour, 
and  the  knife  was  turned  round  and  round  till  the  cartilages 
were  divided.  The  diseased  portion  was  then  raised  by  a 
strong  spatula,  and  was  found  to  separate  from  a  fringoid  mass 
below,  the  laceration  of  which  gave  rise  to  great  hemorrhage. 
The  hemorrhage  was  checked  by  the  actual  cautery,  the  cica- 
trization, though  slow,  was  completed  in  four  months,  no  un- 
pleasant symptom  appeared  during  that  period,  and  the  fun- 
gus did  not  return  during  the  remainder  of  the  patienf  s  life. 

III.  A  young  man  of  lively  imagination,  sanguine  tempera- 
ment, and  strong  constitution,  was  taken  ill  with  ataxic  fever, 
and  in  the  height  of  delirium  got  possession  of  a  stilette,  and 
tried  to  stab  himself  to  the  heart  with  it.  The  instrument 
struck  the  lower  edge  of  the  left  nipple,  traversed  the  left 
rectus  muscle,  and  grazing  the  upper  edge  of  the  cartilage  of 
the  sixth  rib,  fixed  itself  finally  in  the  bony  substance  of  that 
rib.  A  great  deal  of  blood  was  lost  in  consequence.  Although 
the  fever  was  speedily  removed,  the  wound  suppurated ;  and 
two  months  afterwards  it  healed,  with  a  fistulous  opening, 
which  led  to  the  injured  rib.  Incisions  and  cauterizations  were 
then  tried,  but  without  eflFect.  Eleven  months  after  the  wound 
was  received,  the  patient  came  under  the  charge  of  Cittadini, 
who  found  the  whole  cartilage  and  part  of  the  bone  of  the  sixth 
rib  denuded  and  rough.  He  therefore  resolved  on  removing 
the  diseased  portion  of  the  rib.  On  dissecting  back  the  inte- 
guments, he  found  this  portion  was  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  He 
divided  the  cartilaginous  part  with  a  blunt-pointed  knife,  and 
the  bony  part  with  a  pair  of  oblique  cutting  pincers ;  next  tied 
the  chief  bleeding  arteries,  and  compressed  the  smaller  branches; 
and  then  separated  the  diseased  part  of  the  rib  in  the  usual 
manner.  The  pleura  having  been  perforated  in  various  places 
during  the  operation,  the  breathing  became  for  the  moment 
short  and  laborious.  In  a  few  hours,  however,  it  became  easy 
again ;  the  wound  healed  in  two  months ;  and  the  man  enjoyed 
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ever  afterwards  the  most  perfect  healtli,  and  never  had  any  un- 
pleasant feeling  ia  the  region  of  the  wound. 

IV.  A  robust  atliletic  man,  fifty  years  of  age,  was  attacked 
with  pleurisy  of  the  right  aide,  which,  although  it  commenced 
with  violence,  was  speedily  checked  hy  the  proper  remedies. 
During  the  progress  of  convalescence,  he  felt  under  the  right 
nipple  a  firm  tumour,  painful  on  pressure,  and  situate  over  the 
cartilage  of  the  sixth  rib,  near  its  union  with  the  sternum.  This 
tumour  advanced  slowly  to  suppuration,  and  in  two  months 
opened  externally,  forming  a  small  fistulous  sinus,  which  re- 
mained stationary  for  a  year  and  a  half,  in  spite  of  frequent  at- 
tempts to  heal  it  hy  incisions.  Its  termination  was  evidently 
in  a  carious  portion  of  the  cartilage  ahove-mentioned.  Citta- 
dini, as  soon  as  he  determined  the  nature  of  the  case,  proceed- 
ed to  remove  the  disease  by  escision  of  the  cartilage.  The  in- 
teguments having  been  removed  in  the  usual  way,  he  found  he 
could  not  divide  the  cartilages  conveniently  with  the  ordinary 
knife,  as  they  were  unusually  deep-seated,  and  sunk  as  it  were 
in  adipose  substance  and  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  pectoraHa 
major.  He  therefore  used  the  lenticular  knife  employed  in 
trepanning,  inserting  it  under  the  edge  first  of  the  seventh  rib, 
and  then  of  the  sixth,  and  cutting  round  each  till  it  was  di- 
vided. The  subjacent  pleura,  which  had  been  much  thicken- 
ed, was  cut  in  several  places.  A  considerable  quantity  of  blood 
flowed  from  the  lacerated  branches  of  the  intercostals ;  hut  the 
hemorrhage  was  easily  arrested  by  compresses  and  a,  tight 
bandage.  No  notice  is  taken  of  difficulty  of  breathing  having 
been  produced  by  the  openings  in  the  pleura.  The  cure  lasted 
six  months,  and  was  complete. 

V.  A  yoimg  woman  had,  for  several  months,  on  the  left  side 
of  the  chest,  a  fistulous  sinus,  leading  to  the  third  rib,  which 
was  denuded.  The  chief  disease  was  on  the  upper  surfacv^ 
near  the  union  of  the  bone  with  the  cartilage,  where  the  patient 
had  formerly  received  a  severe  contusion.  All  the  usual  reme- 
dies had  been  tried  without  avail.  Cittadini  removed  the  dis- 
eased portion  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  last  case,  hut  left 
the  lower  side  of  tlie  cartilage,  as  it  was  not  diseased.  The 
cure  lasted  two  months,  and  was  permanent. 

We  cannot  conclude  the  foregoing  narrative  better  than  in 
the  writer's  own  words.   "  It  follows,"  says  he,  "  from  the  obaerva- 
related  above,  that  resection  of  Ike  ribs  is  not  one  of  the  very 
_  irons  operations,  as  surgeons  have  hitherto  believed ;  and  that 
lorrhage  of  the  intercostal  arteries  may  be  checked  simply  by 
;Mmpression,  without  having  recourse  to  the  ligature,  provided  they 
fare  cut  near  the  sternum,  wliere  they  are  small  in  diameter.    There 
JB  scarcely  a  single  surgeon  who  has  not  witnessed  the  fatal  conse- 
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qnences  of  caries  of  the  ribs.  After  profuse  suppuraticm^  endnriag 
n>r  months  or  years^  emaciation^  marasmus^  and  death  ensue.  It 
is  useful  to  know^  therefore^  that  the  diseased  parts^  which  consti- 
tute the  origin  of  the  fistulous  sinuses^  may  be  removed  by  the 
knife  without  material  risk." 


Art.  X. — 1.  Chi  Melanosis,  By  William  Cullev,  Esq. 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh,  and 
RoRERT  Caksewell,  Esq.  (Read  ^ih  May  1823.)  Tran- 
sactions of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  of  Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh,  1824,  Vol.  I.  p.  264. 

2.  A  case  of  Melanosis,  with  general  observations  on  the 
pathology  of  this  interesting  disease.  By  Thomas  Faw- 
DiKGTOv,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Lon- 
don, and  one  of  the  Surgeons  to  the  Manchester  Lying- 
in-Hospital;  illustrated  by  coloured  Lithographic  Plates. 
London,  Printed  for  Longman,  ^ees,  Orme,  Brown,  and 
Green ;  and  Robinson  and  Bent,  Manchester,  1826. 

X  HE  morbid  change  to  which  the  French  pathologists  firet 
applied  the  denomination  of  Melanosis,  or  black  d^eneratioB, 
begins  now  not  only  to  attract  greater  attention,  but  to  be  nore 
frequently  observed  than  before  in  this  country.  The  clearest 
and  the  fullest  account  of  it  hitherto  given  to  tlie  Britisli  pub- 
lic, is  that  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Me- 
dico-Chirmgical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  by  Dr  Cullen  and  Mr 
Carsewell.  The  cases  related  by  these  gentlemen  are  well- 
marked  examples  of  the  disease,  and  show  to  what  extent  its 
deposition  had  proceeded,  in  affecting  the  textures  and  organs 
©f  the  animal  body.  We  regret  to  observe  that  the  essay  of  Mr 
Fawdington  betrays  no  marks  of  acquaintance  with  this  valuable 
communication ;  and  this  circumstance,  with  others  which  may 
appear  in  the  sequel  of  our  observations,  will  doubtless  form  a 
sufficient  reason  for  bringing  it  more  directly  under  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers,  than  it  was  possible  to  do,  when  we  an- 
nounced the  publication  of  the  volume  in  which  it  originally 
appeared. 

The  essay  of  Dr  Cullen  and  Mr  Carsewell  contains  three  ex- 
amples of  melanosis  in  the  human  subject,  and  one  instance  of 
its  occurrence  in  the  horse.  It  is  chiefly  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  former  that  we  shall  at  present  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers,  in  connection  with  the  case  of  Mr  Fawdington. 

The  first  case  in  the  Edinburgh  account  is  that  which  the 
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authors  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  in  the  body  of  a  wontun 
at  the  pavilions  of  the  School  of  Medicine  at  Paris.  In  the 
right  groin  there  was  an  ulcerated  surface  as  large  as  a  crown- 
piece,  of  the  colour  of  China  ink,  and  as  condatent  as  cream 
above,  but  firmer  below,  where  it  adhered  to  the  cellular  titiiue. 
Its  edges  were  pale  and  irregular,  but  without  eversion  or  thick- 
eniug,  nor  was  it  attended  with  fetor.  In  the  neighbourhood  a 
number  of  email,  hard,  round  tumours  beneath  tlie  skin,  gave 
it  tlie  peculiar  colour  of  melanosis.  One  or  two  bodies  of  the 
Bsme  kiud  were  also  situate  in  the  labia  and  nymphoB.  Further 
dissection  showed  a  cham  of  melonose  bodies,  extending  tiam 
^e  groin  towards  the  diaphragm  in  the  course  of  the  iliac  ves- 
Bels.  They  varied  in  size  from  titut  of  an  orange  seed  to  that 
t£  a  walnut ;  their  shape  was  globular  or  spheroid  ;  aod  all  were 
composed  of  a  firm  cyst,  containing  black-coloured  matter  of 
various  degrees  of  consistence.  The  peritoneum  was  unaltered; 
die  ceUuIar  and  muscular  tissues  were  sound ;  and  no  appearances 
of  vasculaiity,  either  arterial  or  "venous,  could  be  recogniKed. 

The  second  cose  described  iu  the  essay  of  Dr  Cullen  and  Mr 
Carsewell,  occurred  in  the  person  of  a  man  aged  fifty-one,  un- 
der the  care  of  Dr  Home,  in  the  clinical  wai;d  of  the  Royal  In- 
firmaiy.  In  the  spring  of  18SS,  this  man  was  first  affected  with 
a  painful  disease  of  the  right  eye,  for  tlie  removal  of  which  ex- 
tirpation was  performed.  In  March  of  the  following  year  he 
was  admitted  into  the  hospital  with  severe  pleuritic  Gyniptoms, 
for  which  the  usual  antiphlogistic  measures  were  employed  with 
good  effect,  lu  the  course  of  convalescence  he  ivas  attacked 
vith  hemorrhoidal  disorder,  which  yielded  to  the  application  of 
leeches.  On  the  first  of  April  he  complained  of  weakness  only, 
for  which  nutritious  diet,  with  white  wine,  was  ordned ;  but  he 
died  during  the  night. 

The  first  incision  exposed  a  number  of  black  globular  bodiee, 
imbedded  in  the  cellular  tissue,  between  the  pectoral  muscle 
and  the  third  and  fourth  tiha  of  the  left  adc,  about  the  size  of 
peas,  and  some  of  them  adhering  to  tlic  periosteum.  Similar 
bodies  were  afterwards  found  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tiasue 
of  the  chest  and  belly,  and  among  the  fibres  of  the  intercostal 
muscles.  The  substance  of  the  rib  itself,  and  of  tlie  sternal 
third  of  the  collar-lxtne,  was  completely  black ;  but  tlicse  bones 
were  natural  in  other  res]>ects.  The  pleura  was  studded  with 
fflmilar  bodies,  portly  insulated,  but  in  general  aggregated  so  a» 
to  resemble  clusters  of  purple  grapes.  Many  were  hardly  raised 
above  the  membrane ;  others  had  long  slender  necks  like  pedun- 
culated polypi.  Moat  of  them  were  jet  black,  some  were  deep 
C)le,  or  reddish,  and  others  contained  portions  of  white-co- 
ed matter  blended  with  the  black.     The  lungs  were  exien- 
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siyely  occupied  with  these  tumours  ;  and  several  small  ones  wefe 
found  under  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchia.  Melanose 
bodies  also  were  found  in  the  pericardium,  and  in  the  substance 
of  the  heart,  in  the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  peritoneum,  and 
om^tum. 

In  the  eye-ball,  the  situation  of  the  vitreous  humour  was  oc- 
cupied by  a  black  fibrous  mass,  pushing  the  choroid  coat  and 
retina  into  the  posterior  chamber ;  and  substance  of  the  same 
kind  was  lodged  behind  the  globe,  and  apparently  in  the  adi- 

Eose  tissue  surrounding  the  optic  nerve,  which,  with  the  muscles, 
ad  undergone  no  alteration. 

A  third  case  occurred  in  the  person  of  a  woman  aged  for- 
ty-two, under  the  clinical  care  of  Dr  Alison.  She  was  ad- 
niitted  on  the  3d  June  1823,  for  severe  pains  of  the  right 
shoulder  and  arms,  of  the  loins,  belly,  and  inferior  extremities ; 
for  which  she  was  treated  with  leeches,  fomentations,  and  ano- 
dynes,  more  especially  Dover'^s  powder.  Pills  of  calomel  and 
opium,  and  afterwards  mercurial  pills,  were  administered  for  a 
tympanitic  state  of  the  belly ;  but  no  marked  relief  resulted. 
Several  small  painfid  tumours,  which  were  found  on  her  belly 
on  the  21st,  she  declared  had  existed  since  the  commencement 
of  her  illness.  About  the  first  of  July,  hectic  symptoms  be- 
came evident ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  7th,  after  vomiting 
dark-coloured  matter,  she  expired. 

The  body  was  much  emaciated.  Several  small  dark-colour- 
ed bodies,  containing  black  pulpy  matter,  were  found  imbedded 
in  the  ceUular  substance  over  the  whole  person ;  but  they  were 
largest  and  most  numerous  in  the  mammae.  The  inner  table 
of  the  scull  was  darker  than  natural ;  and  in  some  places  the 
black  matter  was  deposited  in  irregular  patches,  with  corre- 
sponding stains  on  the  dura  mater ;  great  part  of  the  parietal 
and  occipital  bones  also  were  black,  and  more  brittle  dian  na- 
tural, but  otherwise  unchanged.  The  substance  of  the  brain 
was  healthy  ;  but  minute  dark-coloured  striae  were  observed  in 
the  course  of  the  ramifications  of  the  small  vessels  in  the 
membranous  coverings  of  the  base  of  the  brain.  Within  the 
thorax,  a  niunber  of  small  dark  tubercles,  similar  to  those 
in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  were  situate  on  the  surface 
of  the  costal  pleura,  and  others  of  larger  size  were  attached  to 
the  surface  of  the  lungs.  Minute  black  tubercles  were  imbed- 
ded in  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  and  black  spots  were  ob- 
served beneath  the  pericardial  coverings  of  the  heart.  The 
muscular  peritoneum  was  stained  with  black  streaks  and  spots 
on  its  inner  surface.  To  the  omentum  were  appended  several 
black  globular  tumours,  which,  when  divided,  discharged  a 
dark-coloured  fluid.    Numerous  black  spots  and  small  tumours 
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were  found  between  the  folds  of  the  mesentery,  and  in  the  cellu- 
lar tissue,  beneath  the  intestinal  peritoneum.  The  ovaries  were 
BO  much  larger  than  natural,  as  not  only  to  occupy  the  internal 
iliac  regions,  but  to  protrude  before  die  uterus.  Their  exter- 
nal surface  was  dark,  shining,  and  lobulated ;  their  substance, 
exposed  by  incision,  uniformly  black,  and  presenting  sever^ 
distinct  cavities,  containing  a  dark-coloured  fluid.  Masses  of 
the  same  colour  were  also  found  in  the  cellular  substance,  con- 
nected with  the  kidneys,  liver,  spleet],  and  mucous  coat  of 
the  intestines,  though  these  organs  are  said  themselves  to  Lave 
been  exempt  irom  the  deposite. 

The  necrological  appearances  detailed  in  these  cases  arc  suf- 
ficiently distinct  to  communicate  a  correct  idea  not  only  of  the 
general  characters  of  the  melanotic  deposition,  but  of  the  great 
extent  of  the  human  body  over  which  it  may  be  diffiised.  The 
instance  published  by  Mr  Fawdington,  adds  another  extremely 
valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  Melanosis,  and  merits 
in  every  respect  the  particular  attention  of  the  observer  of 
organic  changes,  and  ntorbid  depoation. 

.  The  disease  occurred  in  the  person  of  a  man  of  thirty,  em- 
ployed as  a  carder  in  a  cotton  manufactory  in  StaSbrdshire.  In 
the  month  of  January  18124,  this  man,  who  then  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  robust  health,  first  applied  to  Mi  Wilson,  s^or 
surgeon  to  the  Manchester  Eye  Infirmary,  in  consequence  of  a 
violent  and  incessant  pain  of  the  left  eye-ball.  Six  months  before, 
he  had  received  a  blow  on  the  organ,  from  the  projection  of  a 
small  piece  of  iron ;  but  the  injury  was  supposed  to  be  trifling. 
as  he  experienced  little  pain,  and  the  eye  presented  no  conspi- 
cuous external  appearance.  About  a  fortnight  after  the  acci- 
dent, he  first  complained  of  a  sensation  of  fiihiess  in  the  globe  | 
and  upon  shutting  the  right  eye,  discovered  that  the  sight  ttC' 
the  left  was  impaired.  At  the  date  of  his  application,  the  vee' 
sels  of  the  conjunctiva  were  large,  tortuous,  and  fasciculated^ 
the  sclerotic  coat  was  red,  and  undergoing  absorption ;  the  iiiM* 
was  dilated  and  immoveable ;  and  a  slate-coloured  opacity  occii^; 
pied  the  centre  of  the  pupil.  Under  the  use  of  evacuationn^ 
and  the  antiphlogiBtic  regimen,  the  pain  was  removed,  hut  the 
sight  was  not  ameliorated ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  month  he  re- 
turned into  Staffordshire. 

About  the  end  of  March,  the  pain,  which  had  soon  returned) 
was  so  severe  and  incessant  as  to  prevent  him  from  sleeping, 
and  he  once  more  applied  to  Mr  Wilson.  The  opaque  ap- 
pearance in  the  pupil  had  now  assumed  a  dirty  red  colour,  re- 
eembling  newly  organized  lymph ;  and  this  seemed  to  be  the 
apex  of  a  conical  body  issuing  from  the  bottom  of  the  eye.  The 
former  treatment,  with  moderate  ptyalism,  was  flret  attempted 
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without  avail,  and  on  the  19th  of  April  Mr  Wilson  removed 
the  contents  of  the  orbit.  A  section  of  the  extirpated  eye-ball 
discovered  a  black  pulpy  mass  occupying  more  than  half  of  the 
globe,  in  the  situation  of  the  vitreous  humour,  of  which  no  trace 
could  be  seen.  Two  cavities  filled  with  brownish-red  fluid  were 
situate,  one  at  the  side  of  the  tumour,  the  other  before  it,  and 
behind  the  lens.  The  choroid  coat  was  entire,  but  tlie  sclerotic 
was  much  attenuated,  and  as  if  split  or  fissui^.  The  inter- 
position of  the  morbid  mass  had  detached  the  retina  from  the 
choroid,  and  folded  it  across  the  globe,  so  as  to  form  a  partition 
between  the  new  deposition  and  the  larger  of  the  two  cavities. 
The  lens  was  opaque  and  yellow ;  the  capsule  thickened,  but 
partially  transparent;  the  ciliary  ligament  distinct,  the  pro- 
cesses partially  left ;  and  the  optic  nerve  at  the  point  of  divi- 
aon  appeared  to  be  sound.  The  patient  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  operation,  and  returned  home  at  the  end  of  a 
month  in  apparent  health. 

In  August  he  again  applied  to  Mr  Wilson  on  account  of 
three  or  four  tumours  on  the  face  about  the  size  of  a  leaden 
shot,  perfectly  black,  but  unattended  with  pain  or  uneasiness. 
He  complained  however  of  difficult  breathing,  stitches  in  the 
side,  and  short  cough  ;  his  pulse  was  quick  and  sharp,  and  his 
flesh  was  much  wasted.  A  tumour  similar  to  those  on  the  face  was 
discovered  on  the  skin  of  the  back  between  the  scapulae  ;  and 
in  a  few  days  one  or  two  were  found  on  the  scalp.  He  was 
blooded  from  the  arm  and  sent  to  the  Manchester  Infirmary, 
where  he  remained  for  a  fortnight,  and  by  his  own  request  be- 
came an  out-patient. 

His  strength  had  been  for  some  time  declining  rapidly,  when 
about  the  beginning  (2d)  of  October  he  fell  under  the  care  of 
Mr  Fawdington.  He  was  then  pale  and  much  wasted,  and 
had  oedema  of  the  legs.  The  belly  was  large  and  prominent, 
with  a  tumour  or  growth  reaching  from  the  right  to  the  left  side, 
and  downwards  to  within  an  inch  and  half  of  the  pubes,  where 
its  margin  could  be  distincdy  traced.  The  surface  was  firm, 
irregular,  and  tuberculated,  the  tops  of  the  eminences  slightly 
elastic  ;  pressure  caused  little  uneasiness,  but  he  complained  of 
transient  pains  in  the  chest  and  belly.  A  few  weeks  before,  he 
had  experienced  an  acute  pain  darting  from  the  left  h)rpochon- 
dre  to  the  shoulder;  but  it  subsided  spontaneously  in  two 
or  three  days.  His  breathing  was  little  embarrassed;  the 
-cough  so  trifling  as  scarcely  to  claim  notice  ;  and  the  expecto- 
ration was  nearly  unchanged  mucus ;  but  the  respiration  was 
said  to  be  freer  when  slightly  inclined  forward,  than  either  in 
the  erect  or  in  the  horizontal  position.  The  principal  distress, 
in  short,  appeared  at  this  time  to  arise  from  the  bulk  and  me- 
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chanical  pressure  of  the  tumour  causing  an  luieasy  sense  of 
weight  and  distension.  The  appetite  was  in  gener^  little  im- 
paired ;  and  though  the  patient  was  distressed  with  diarrhoea, 
the  discharges  were  nei^er  ill-digested  nor  destitute  of  the 
usual  biliaiy  appearance.  The  state  of  the  urine  was  remar- 
kable. It  was  not  only  scanty,  but  when  voided  it  had  uni- 
formly a  Modena  red  or  purjile  colour,  and  after  standing  some 
hours  it  separated  into  a  fluid  of  a  deep  amber  tinge  and  a  cho- 
colate-coloured precipitate.  It  underwent  no  visible  change 
-  father  on  the  apphcntion  of  heat  or  by  the  addition  of  nitric 
acid.  The  pulse  was  somewhat  more  fi'equent  than  usual,  the 
tongue  was  morbidly  red,  and  there  was  some  thirst.  Tnuisi- 
tory  febrile  paroxysms  were  observed  to  return  at  indeflnite 
periods  without  obvious  cause,  and  to  terminate  in  sweating. 

The  face  and  scalp  at  this  time  presented  several  well-mark- 
ed melanose  tubercles ;  and  one  in  the  lower  lid  of  the  extir- 
pated eye  appeared  to  be  on  the  verge  of  perforating  the  skin; 
but  no  melanose  matter  could  be  seen  in  the  bottom  of  the 
orbit.  The  skin  in  other  regions  had  hitiierto  escaped ;  but 
the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissae  over  the  chest  and  bellj^  was 
more  or  leas  loaded  with  melanose  deposition,  which,  in  sibaa- 
tions  near  the  sur&cc,  gave  rise  to  faint  blue  elevations  of  various 
size  and  distinctness. 

For  arresting  the  progress  of  such  a  malady  nothing  coiJd 
be  done  with  the  hope  even  of  success.  The  diarrhtea  had 
been  checked  by  suitable  remedies,  the  alvine  discharges  were 
in  a  healthy  state,  and  the  urine  became  more  copious  without 
losing  its  other  quaUties.  The  flesh  and  strength  however 
declined  rapidly  but  gradually  ;  the  pulse  was  constant- 
ly above  100  ;  the  febrile  sweatings  became  uniform  and 
colliquative  ;  the  cough  became  very  troublesome,  and  the 
breathing  was  difficult  in  the  recumbent  position.  This  state 
of  symptoms  continued  till  the  second  of  November,  in  the 
evening  of  which  the  patient  suddenly  started  from  bed 
with  a  feeling  of  suffocation.  After  gasping  and  breathing  for 
some  time  with  great  difficulty,  he  perspired  profusely  and  fell 
into  a  state  approaching  to  syncope.  The  surface  and  extre- 
mities became  cold ;  great  restlessness  with  jactitation  and  de- 
lirium came  on ;  and  death  took  place  about  three  hours  after 
the  first  appearance  of  the  urgent  symptoms. 

Dissection  showed  the  great  and  extensive  diffusion  of  the 
deposite.  The  cellular  texture  of  the  chest  and  belly  was  im- 
pregnated at  intervals  with  grains  of  melanose  matter  of  various 
siaes  up  to  that  of  peas,  and  inclosed  in  delicate  transparent 
cysts.  The  liver  was  much  altered  in  shape,  and  augmented 
to  at  least  four^timcs  its  usual  size,  so  as  to  extend  laterally  and 
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conceal  the  otherviscera,  except  iii  the  hypogastric  region,  where 
a  few  turns  of  ileum  covered  by  omentum  were  seen.  Part  of  its 
Burtace  was  undulated,  part  extremely  uneven,  with  dark  blue 
circumscribed  eminenceB,  the  largest  of  which  measured  four  or 
five  inches  over  the  summit.  On  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
organ  con-esponding  to  the  navel,  where  during  life  there  had 
been  an  elastic  pointing  tumour  communicating  the  sense  of 
fluctuation,  was  found  a  large  tumoiu'  projecting  above  the  others. 
A  section  through  one  of  the  largest  of  these  bodies  discharged 
several  ounces  of  homogeneous  dark-coloured  fluid,  resembling 
deep  chocolate  paint  in  colour  and  consistence.  In  general, 
this  matter  w;ts  most  fluid  in  the  centre  of  the  cysts,  and  more 
consistent  uear  their  circumference.  The  intermediate  spaces 
showed  little  of  the  natural  hepatic  texture,  tlieir  colour  being 
feint  reddish-brown  speckled  withblack,  most  probably  the  same 
sort  of  matter  deposited  diffusely.  The  whole  organ  was  ten- 
der and  very  lacerable,  especially  where  the  disorganization 
from  new  deposition  was  most  complete.  The  gall-bladder 
was  very  much  impregnated  with  the  deposition. 

The  muscular  cUvision  of  the  peritoneum  was  marked  in  the 
form  of  minute  black  dots;  but  the  intestinal  division  was  com- 
paratively free  from  melanotic  deposition,  though  the  subseroUB 
cellular  tissue  was  universally  pervaded.  It  is  also  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  adipose  cellular  tissue  which  is  situate  between 
the  layers  of  the  mesentery,  mesocolon,  and  omentum,  that  which 
covers  the  sides  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  that  which  extends 
from  the  concave  surface  of  the  diaphragm,  and  envelopes  the 
kidneys  and  their  vessels,  contained  an  abundant  deposition  of 
black  matter,  distributed  in  various  forms,  but  principally  glo- 
bular and  ovoidal.  The  pancreas,  spleen,  and  kidneys,  were 
thickly  studded  with  melanotic  bodies  of  various  size  and  shape. 

In  the  chest,  a  considerable  number  of  melanose  tubercles 
was  found  in  the  cellular  texture  of  the  anterior  mediastinum ; 
they  were  very  abundant  in  that  on  the  outer  surface  of  the 
costal  pleura,  and  in  that  beneath  the  pulmonic  pleura,  where 
they  assumed  the  form  of  flattened  spheroids  or  ovoids,  attach- 
ed by  a  slender  stalk  or  pedicle  to  the  subjacent  membrane. 
Melsmose  spots  were  in  like  manner  found  in  the  cellular  tissue 
which  connects  the  cardiac  pericardium  to  the  heart,  and  more 
sparingly  in  that  which  connects  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
organ. 

The  membrane  lining  the  auricle  and  ventricles  was  sound ; 
the  large  vessels  both  in  the  chest  and  belly  were  unaffected ; 
and  no  traces  of  melanosis  could  be  seen  in  the  nerves.  The 
brain  unhappily  was  not  permitted  to  be  examined.  The  wind- 
pipe and  the  pulmonary  mucous  membrane  presented  no  traces 
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of  disease ;  the  state  of  the  gaEtro-enteric  mucous  membrane  is 
not  mentioned. 

This  case,  which  bears  in  several  particulars  a  close  resem- 
blance to  that  of  Houston,  the  second  of  Dr  CuUen  and  Mr 
Carsewell,  we  have  detailed  thus  fiilly  for  the  purpose  of  draw- 
ing the  attention  of  our  readers  to  certain  general  points,  re- 
garding the  anatomical  distribution  and  textural  preference  of 
the  metanose  deposition.  It  is  a  curious  general  fact  in  the 
anatomical  history  of  melanotic  deposition,  that  some  parts  are 
much  more  readily  afiected  than  others,  and  that  some  textures 
are  abundantly  loaded  with  the  melanotic  deposite,  while  others 
remain  entirely  free.  If  the  cause  of  this  difference  is  either 
on  ascertained,  or  beyond  the  reach  of  our  present  researches, 
Bome  illustration  may  be  thrown  on  its  nature,  by  endeavouring 
to  point  out  the  circumstances  attending  its  formation  in  one 
kind  of  organic  texture  more  than  another. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  particularly  deserving  attention,  that 
the  cellular  tissue,  and  its  modification  the  adipose  membrane, 
are  both  most  abundantly  and  most  generally  the  seat  of  the  me- 
lanotic deposition.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Mr  Fawdington,  not 
only  the  subcutaneoua  cellular  tissue  of  the  chest  and  helly  was 
granulated  with  melanose  matter,  but  the  whole  of  that  adipose 
membrane  which  lies  on  each  side  of  the  vertebral  column,  and 
forms  a  cushion  for  the  vessels,  nerves,  and  other  important  or- 
gans; the  whole  of  that  which  envelopes  the  kidneys,  and  de- 
scends on  each  side  of  the  loins ;  that  between  the  folds  of  the 
mesentery,  mesocolon,  and  omentum,  and  the  cellular  membrane 
of  the  anterior  mediastinum,  were  more  or  less  extensively 
and  abundantly  loaded  with  melanotic  deposition  in  various 
forms,  and  of  different  sikcs.  That  a  similar  distribution  is  ob- 
served in  other  cases  of  the  disease,  is  manifest  from  those  in  the 
excellent  paper  of  Dr  Cullen  and  Mr  Carsewell.  Thus,  in  the 
body  of  the  woman  examined  in  the  pavilions  of  the  School  of 
Medicine  of  Paris,  "  a  distinct  chain  of  melanose  bodies"  ex- 
tended "  ftom  the  groin  up  towards  the  diaphragm,  in  the  course 
of  the  iliac  vessels."  In  Houston  also,  the  patient  of  Dr  Home, 
black  globular  bodies  were  found,  not  only  in  the  cellular  tissue, 
between  the  pectoral  muscle,  and  third  and  fourth  ribs  of  the  left 
aide,  but  "  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  of  the  thorax  and 
abdomen,  so  as  to  he  discernible  through  the  integuments ;  and, 
though  the  cellular  substance  of  the  mediastinum,  of  the  verte- 
bral column,  and  of  the  mesenteric  duplicatures,  is  not  mention- 
ed, it  is  probable  that  they  also  were  affected.  In  the  third  case, 
also,  that  communicated  by  Dr  Alison,  this  evidence  was  unequi- 
vocally obtained.  Not  only  were  dark-coloured  tumours,  contain- 
ing soft,  pulpy,  black  matter,  distributed  over  the  whole  body,  avvd. 
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imbedded  in  cellular  tissue ;  but  numerous  black  spots  and  small 
tumours  were  found  between  the  mesenteric  folds,  black  globu- 
lar tumours  were  appended  to  the  omentum,  and  black  matter 
was  deposited  in  the  cellular  tissue  connected  with  the  kidneys, 
liver,  spleen,  and  the  mucous  coat  of  the  intestines. 

The  same  results  regarding  the  infiltration  of  the  cellular  and 
adipose  membranes,  are  evinced  from  the  £Eicts  detailed  in  the 
dissection  of  the  horse,  as  described  in  the  joint  essay  of  Dr 
Cullen  and  Mr  Carsewell.  The  melanotic  tumours  were  first  re- 
cognised in  the  abundant  celluloso- adipose  membrane,  round  the 
rectum  and  anus,  and  on  the  buttock  ;  and,  internally,  the  cel- 
lular substance,  from  the  termination  of  the  aorta,  down  the 
lumbar  region  of  the  left  side,  into  the  pelvis,  presented  an  im- 
mense chain  of  melanotic  tumours,  coalescing  with  those  ob- 
served in  the  vicinity  of  the  anus,  where  some  of  them  are  said 
to  have  been  as  large  as  a  child^s  head. 

Secondly^  The  delicate  cellular  tissue  which  connects  the 
serous  membrane  to  the  contiguous  parts,  and  to  the  inclosed 
organs,  presents  this  melanotic  dcposite  nearly  to  the  same,  if 
not  to  a  greater  degree,  than  the  common  cellular  membrane. 
This  was  already  sufficiently  noticed  in  the  case  of  Mr  Faw- 
dington.  In  the  case  of  Dr  Home's  patient,  Houston,  though 
the  pleura  is  said  to  have  been  studded  with  melanose  tubercles, 
no  mention  is  made  of  the  side  on  which  they  were  situate ; 
but  as  the  lungs  are  described  as  extensively  occupied  with 
melanotic  masses,  there  is  reason  to  infer,  that  this  is  meant  of 
the  cellular  tissue  beneath  the  pleura,  and  connecting  that 
membrane  to  the  pulmonic  lobules.  In  like  manner,  when,  in 
the  same  case,  the  substance  of  the  heart  is  said  to  be  affected 
— ^when,  in  the  case  of  Rachael  Bruce,  spots  are  said  to  be 
noticed  beneath  the  pericardiac  coverings  of  the  heart — and 
when,  in«the  case  of  Mr  Fawdington,  the  surface  of  the  heart 
is  described  as  covered  with  melanose  spots,  chiefly  subjacent 
to  the  pericardium,  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  the  tis- 
sue of  melanotic  infiltration  is  the  subserous  and  intermuscular 
structure.  Infiltration  of  the  abdominal  subserous  cellular  tis- 
sue is  particularly  remarked  in  the  case  of  Rachael  Bruce 
(Cullen  and  Carsewell,)  and  in  the  case  described  by  Mr  Faw- 
dington. Next  to  the  cellular,  or  adipose  tissue,  several  of  the 
internal  organs,  termed  parenchymatous,  for  want  of  a  better 
denomination,  are  most  frequently  the  seat  of  melanotic  deposi- 
tion. Thus,  not  only  the  lungs,  but  the  liver,  the  spleen,  and  the 
kidneys,  are  said,  in  Houston,  to  have  been  occupied  with  mela- 
nose masses.  In  Mr  Fawdington'^s  case,  the  liver,  we  have  seen, 
was  extensively  and  extremely  affected,  and  the  pancreas,  spleen, 
and  kidneys  were  thickly  studded ;  whereas,  in  Rachael  Bruce, 
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(Dr  AlisoD^a  case,  apud  CiiUen  and  C^iraewell,)  tbough  the 
substance  of  both  mammae,  and  of  both  ovaries,  were  complete- 
ly melanosed,  the  liver,  aplecn,  and  kidneys  are  said  to  have 
been  exempt.  If  more  extended  observation  shall  dhoir  that 
the  affection  of  these  parenchymatous  OTgnnfis  general,  it  may 
not  be  irrational  to  infer,  that  it  is  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the 
lai^  proportion  of  cellular  tissue  which  enters  into  their  com- 
position. 

Lastly,  It  is  observed,  in  the  cases  of  Houston  and  Kachael 
Bruce,  that  certain  parts  of  the  osseous  system  liad  participated 
iu  the  melanotic  infiltration.  In  the  former,  one  of  the  ribs  and 
part  of  the  clavicle  were  melanosed.  In  the  latter,  part  of  the 
inner  table  of  the  scull  was  darker  than  natural,  and  the  surface 
of  the  bone  was  stained  with  patches  of  black  matter.  Great 
part  of  the  parietal  and  occipital  bones  were  black,  less  consist. 
ent,  and  more  brittle  than  natural ;  and  similar  changes  were 
observed  in  the  sternum,  and  the  sternal  ends  of  the  ribs. 

We  have  now  enumerated  the  textures  most  ordinarily  af- 
fected with  melanotic  inflltration,  in  the  order  of  the  frequency 
aud  abundance  in  which  that  process  takes  place.  It  remains 
to  be  mentioned,  that  some  textures  are  either  wholly  exempt 
from  it,  or  are  liable  to  become  melanosed  in  a  slight  degree  only. 
Thus  the  nerves,  the  proper  arterial  tissue,  and  muscular  fibre, 
appear  to  be  almost  never  the  scat  of  melanotic  depositc  :  and 
it  ia  extremely  doubtful  if  the  serous  membrazieB,  the  mucous 
membranes,  or  the  skin,  ever  become  penetrated  with  this  sub- 
stance. 

With  regard  to  the  two  first  mentioned  textures,  the  dissect 
tions  of  Dr  Cullen  and  Mr  Carsewell,  and  especially  that  of  Mr 
Fawdiugton,  seem  to  be  quite  unanimous.  The  immunity  of 
muscular  fibre  may  appear  more  questionable,  if  it  be  not  re- 
membered, that,  in  the  instances  to  which  the  substance  of 
muscles  is  said  to  be  infiltrated  with  the  melanose  matter,  it  is 
not  the  muscular  fibre  itself,  but  the  connecting  and  intermu». 
cular  cellular  tissue  which  is  really  and  truly  the  seat  of  depo- 
sition. 

To  some  the  immunity  of  the  serous  membrane  from  thi» 
disease  may  appear  doubtful.  But  in  most  of  the  cases  it  i«- 
expressly  stated,  that  the  peritoneum  was  imaffected,  though  itf  ^ 
subjacent  cellular  tissue  was  not  ;  and  there  is  no  very  clear' 
proof  that  either  the  proper  pleura  or  the  pericardium  was  iu. 
trinsically  and  primarily  melanosed.  This  however  may 
viewed  as  a  point  for  future  investigation. 

The  mucous  membranes  were  manifestly  unaffected  in 
ifie  of  Mr  Fflwdington.  In  the  case  of  Dr  Cullen  and  Mr  Cai 
ell,.  UiG  state  of  these  memhranes  is  not  remarked,  tho»f 
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melanotic  tumours  are  noticed  in  the  submucous  tissue  <^  the 
bronchial  membrane  in  the  case  of  Houston.  One  example  of  its 
occurrence  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  observed  by 
Lerminier  and  Andral  at  the  Hospital  of  la  Charity,  we  noticed 
in  a  former  number,  (Vol.  xxvi.  p.  214.)  The  substance  of  the 
skin  seems  never  to  be  primarily  affected. 

The  state  of  the  brain  has  been  hitherto  too  rarely  examin- 
ed to  be  made  the  subject  of  positive  conclusions  ;  but  so  fsr 
as  is  hitherto  known,  it  is  very  rarely  if  ever  tinged  with  melano- 
tic matter. 

The  facts  of  these  cases,  if  confirmed  by  subsequent  obser- 
vations, would  lead  to  the  conclusion, — ^that  the  melanotic  depo- 
sition has  a  remarkable  preference  for  the  cellular  and  adipose 
membranes  throughout  the  system.  This  indicates  a  conspi- 
cuous difference  between  it  and  the  hematoid  ftmgus,  with 
which  perhaps  it  has  been  occasionally  confounded.  While 
the  former  has  never  yet  been  known  to  attack  the  matter  either 
of  the  brain  or  of  the  nervous  tnmks,  the  latter  almost  inva- 
riably affects  these  textures,  whatever  other  ones  it  may  involve. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  Dr  Home,  (Cullen  and  Carsewell,) 
in  that  of  Mr  Fawdington,  where  the  disease  appeared  first  in 
the  eye-ball,  and  in  that  of  the  dancing  master  published  by 
M.  Cliomel,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  new  Journal  de  Medu 
cincy  (p.  41),  it  was  the  adipose  cushion  surrounding  the  globe 
in  which  the  melanotic  matter  was  deposited ;  and  the  optic 
nerve  was  in  each  case  in  a  state  of  integrity.  It  is  the  same 
principle  that  is  recognized  in  the  fact  mentioned  by  M.  Breschet, 
that  the  blood-vessels  are  frequently  surrounded  and  concealed 
in  the  midst  of  melanose  tumours,  which  seem  then  to  occupy 
the  place  of  the  cellular  and  adipose  sheath  in  which  the  blood- 
vessels are  invariably  imbedded. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr  Fawdington  for  some  interesting  ob- 
servations on  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  mela- 
notic matter.  He  describes  it  as  similar  to  the  contents  of  the 
decayed  Lycoperdon  (Lycoperdon  bovista,)  or  common  puff- 
ball,  if  moistened  and  rendered  adhesive  by  a  small  proportion 
of  liquid.  Its  colour  was  deep  red-brown  or  chocolate ;  its  tex- 
ture slightly  fibrous  ;  its  tenacity  equal  with  that  of  the  brain ; 
and  if  agitated  with  water  or  spirits,  the  former  received  a  deep 
tinge,  the  latter  was  scarcely  coloured,  and  a  pulverulent  se- 
diment, of  the  colour  and  opacity  described,  was  precipitated. 
This  indicates  a  partial  solubility  in  vvater,  and  a  very  sparing 
solubility  in  alcohol.  M.  Barruel,  who  analyzed  this  mela- 
notic substance,  regards  it  as  a  deposition  of  the  colouring  matter 
of  the  blood,  and  of  fibrine,  under  such  modification  as  to  form 
three  different  sorts  of  fatty  substance.    The  first  of  these  is  in- 
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soluble  in  alcohol  at  a  moderate  temperature,  and  disposed  to 

I  crystallize  in  brilliant  scales ;   the  second  was  soluble  in  alcohol 
at  a  boiling  heat  only  ;   and  the  third  was  a  reddish-coloured 
fatty  substance,  fluid  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air, 
'  and  which  is  said  to  contain  a  large  portion  of  the  phosphate 
of  lime  and  iron, 
These  views  are,  in  some  degree,  modified  by  Dr  Henry  of 
Slanchestcr.      The  black  softened  matter,  after   being  kept 
■ometime  in  spirit,  was  subjected  to  analysis  by  this  able  che- 
mist, with  the  following  results  : — 
"  1st,  By  filtering  through  paper,  much  of  the  colouring  matter 
tetnained  on  the  paper,  and  the  colour  of  what  passed  through  was 
nuch  less  intense. 
"  2d,  Boiling  does  not  destroy  the  colour,  nor  even  when  a  littlo 
'Rustic  potash  has  been  added. 
"  3d,  It  is  not  changed  by  acids  even  when  heated,  except  by 
nitric  add,  which  deprives  it  of  its  black  colour,  and  turns  it  yellow. 
"  4tti,  A  stream  of  chlorine  passed  through  the  liquid  destroys 
&e  black  colour,  and  throws  down  light  fawn-coloured  flocculi. 

"  5th,  A  few  grains  of  corrosive  sublimate  stirred  up  with  the 
fluid,  precipitates  the  whole  of  the  colouring  matter,  and  leaves  the 
supernatant  liquid  quite  clear. 

6th  and  7th,  Nitrate  of  mercury,  and  muriate  of  tin,  produce 

■  the  same  effect,  but  more  slowly. 
"  "  From  these  experiments  it  appears  that  the  hiaek  matter  is  a. 
peculiar  secretion,  analogoils  in  some  properties,  especially  in  the  Sth^ 
wh,  and  7th,  to  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood.  It  would  bs 
necessary,  however,  to  repeat  and  exteud  the  experiments  on  a 
larger  quantity  of  the  fluid,  and  in  a  more  recent  state,  before  any 
just  conclusion  can  be  deduced  respecting  its  nature." 

The  melanose  matter  seems  to  be  entirely  destitute  of  organi- 
zation, It  is  never  attended  either  with  vascularity  or  any  other 
marks  of  this  irroperty;  andM.  Brcschet,  who  injected  the  neigh- 
bouring arteries  and  veins  wiih  the  most  delicate  and  penetrat- 
ing  materials,  could  never  trace  tbe  vessels  farther  than  the  cyst 
or  enveloping  membrane.  It  is  also  a  peculiar  feature  in  this 
substance,  that  tbe  animal  textures  are  never,  correctly  speak- 
ing, converted  into  it,  unless  it  be  proved  that  the  oily  matter 
flf  the  cellular  tissue  undergoes  this  change  ;  and  even  on  this 
supposition,  it  would  be  the  conversion  of  an  inorganic  secre- 
tion or  deposition,  rather  tlian  of  an  organic  tissue  into  melano- 
tic matter.  The  new  matter  is,  on  the  contrary,  deposited  in  the 
substance  of  the  textures  and  organs,  or  is  infiltrated  between 
their  component  fibres.  These  circumstances,  together  with  its 
appearance  in  several  of  the  bones,  where  it  seems  to  have  occu- 
]»ed  tbe  situation  of  the  marrow,  would  give  some  countenance 
I  to  the  notion,  that  melanose  matter  was  a  degenerate  or  nratbui. 
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modification  of  the  adipose  secreUon.  To  this  idea,  hovever, 
an  unfortunate  objection  is  presented  in  the  melanotic  masses 
found  occasionally  in  the  liver,  spleen,  and  substance  of  th^?  kid- 
neys. Its  occurrence^n  the  pancreatic  substance,  forms  little  or 
no  valid  objection  ;  for  the  quantity  of  adipose  ceUular  substance  ' 
witli  which  the  parts  of  this  gland  are  connected,  may,  without 
violence  or  improbability,  be  regarded  as  the  primary  matrix  of 
the  morbid  deposition.  If  subsequent  observation  shall  succeed 
in  removing  the  objection  now  stated  in  regard  to  the  liver, 
spleen,  and  kidneys,  by  showing  that  the  melanotic  matter  is 
confined  to  the  cellular  substance  of  these  organs  only,  some  light 
may  be  expected  to  be  thrown  both  on  the  nature  and  on  the 
formation  of  this  singular  disease. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  idea  that  the  melanotic  matter  is  a  pe- 
culiar secretion,  as  advanced  by  Dr  Hcni*y  and  Mr  Fawding- 
ton,  possesses  a  high  degree  of  probability.  But  in  what  form, 
in  what  mode,  or  by  what  agency  it  is  secreted,  are  questions 
which  the  facts  hitherto  collected  enable  us  neither  to  consider 
nor  to  decide.  It  may  be  deposited  in  a  solid  form,  and  may  af- 
terwards become  liquid  ;  or,  conversely,  it  may  be  secreted  as  a 
fluid,  which  gradually  acquires  consistence,  and  some  degree  of 
solidity.  The  late  lamented  pathologist  of  pulmonary  diseases 
concluded,  that  melanosis  has  two  stages — a  stage  of  crudity^ 
when  the  melanose  matter  was  consistent  and  solid, — and  a  stage 
of  softening  (ramollissement),  when  it  became  more  or  less  fluid. 
Dr  Cullen  and  Mr  Carsewell,  on  the  contrary,  are  inclined  to 
think,  from  the  dissections  which  have  fallen  under  their  obser- 
vation, that  melanose  matter  is  deposited  originally  in  a  fluid 
form,  to  be  eventually  converted  into  a  consistent  and  solid  sulv 
stance.  These  gentlemen  found  the  matter  of  the  small  tumours, 
which  are  justly  supposed  to  be  of  short  duration,  to  be  softest, 
often  even  as  fluid  as  cream.  A  similar  conclusion  may  be 
deduced  from  the  fact  observed  by  Chomel,  in  the  case  above- 
mentioned,  and  also  from  that  given  by  Mr  Fawdington, — 
namely,  that  the  melanotic  depesite  in  the  liver  was  more  fluid 
in  the  centre  than  in  the  circumference  of  the  cysts.  It  is 
manifest,  however,  that  Mr  Fawdington  follows  Laennec  in 
placing  the  stage  of  fluidity  posterior  to  that  of  solidity.  But  if 
melanose  deposite  be  regarded  as  an  inorganic  secretion,  the  hy- 
pothesis of  the  liquid  state  being  primary,  as  suggested  by  the 
authors  above-mentioned,  is  unquestionably  the  most  natural, 
and  is  embarrassed  with  fewest  difficulties. 

Concerning  either  the  local  or  the  constitutional  effects  which 
result  from  the  presence  of  melanose  deposition  exceedingly 
little  is  known.  The  only  local  uneasiness  which  attends  it& 
presence  mani&stly  arises  from  mere  pressure  and  distension ; 
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rand  in  no  tnstaucc  doca  it  appetcrof  itaelf  tobe  the  seat  of  acute 
pain,  or  any  sort  of  animal  sensibility.  The  constitutional  ef- 
fects arc  evidently  very  trifling,  if  we  make  allowance  for  the 
^adual  and  general  occupation  of  important  organs,  which  the 
depoeite  accomplishes  before  the  fatal  event.  According  to  the 
observations  of  Dr  Cullen  and  Mr  CarBewell,  the  constitutional 
irritation  is  almost  imperceptible,  even  when  important  organs, 
as  the  heart  said  lungs,  are  affected.  And  though  Mr  Vsw- 
dington  states  that  the  symptoms  of  his  case  were  as  disUnctly 
kectic  as  in  pulEsouary  consumption,  even  this  eflbct  may  be  ex- 
pected to  follow  the  occupation  of  so  many  organs,  wiUi  a  new 
substance,  withtnit  ascribing  to  it  direct  irrttatiug  properties. 
It  is  time,  however,  to  draw  these  observations  to  a  conclu- 
sian.  We  must  not  close  the  short  pages  of  Mr  Fawdington 
without  eayirig  a.  few  words  on  tlie  beauty  of  the  delineations  of 
the  diseased  organs,  with  which  they  are  accompanied.  Mr 
I  Fawdington  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  eight  coloured  delinea- 

tioHs  of  the  following  objects ; — the  eye  of  his  patient  before  and 
after  extIrpa.tion ;   the  melanose  tubercles  of  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue  as  seen  through  the  skin  ;    the  tumours  on  the  li- 
ver, and  of  its  interior  displayed  by  sections ;  the  interior  of 
the  kidney  in  the  same  manner  i  a  portion  of  the  ileum  ;  and 
the  melanotic  bodies  in  the  heart  and  in  the  lungs.     These  de- 
lineations aa:e  done  from  stone ;   and  we  may  be  allowed  to  say, 
without  exaggeration,  that  they  arc  not  only  the  best  wc  have 
seen  in  this  country,  but  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  auy  thing  that 
has  yet  reached  us  from  the  continent.     Not  only  are  they  par- 
ticularly happy  for  accuracy  and  delicacy  of  outline;  but  for 
shading,  colouriug,  and  general  neatness,  we  have  seen  nothing 
to  equal  them  m  the  hthographic  way.     The  sixth  engraving, 
representing  several  turns  of  ileum,  affected  with  melanotic  de*'  | 
posites,  is  a  most  finished  specimen  of  art  in  this  respect.     la   < 
short,  these  plates  make  a  nearer  approach  to  coloured  engravings  j 
on  copper  than  any  we  have  yet  been  fortunate  enough  to  set 
To  productions  of  such  meri^  it  is  due  to  say,  tliat  they  wer 
executed  by  Mr  James,  an  ingenious  artist  of  Manchester,  i 
coloured  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr  Pawdington.     1 
author  may  congratulate  himself  on  obtaining  delineations  doi 
with  so  much  taste  and  beauty. 


Art,  XI. — A  Treatise  on  Diet:  with  a  view  to  estaitUsh,  o4^ 
practical  grounds,  a  system  of  Rules  for  the  Prevention  ant 
Cure  of  the  Diseases  incident  to  a  disordered  state  of  t 
'^   DigesHve  Functiong.  By  J.  A.  Paeis,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S,  Fd 
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low  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians^  &c.  LfOndon,  Under* 
woods,  1826,  pp.  307,  8vo. 

X  HE  physician — the  valetudhiarian-Hind  the  man  of  se- 
dentary occupations— cannot  fail  to  receive  a  great  deal  of  plear- 
sure  and  instruction  from  the  perusal  of  this  little  work.  It 
would  not  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  find  objections  to  its  details. 
One  would  have  expected,  for  example,  in  his  physiological 
views  of  the  theory  of  digestion,  a  fairer  and  more  complete  ac- 
count of  the  labours  of  foreign  as  well  as  British  authors ;  and 
it  is  difficult  therefore  to  perceive,  why  he  has  passed  without 
notice  the  labours  of  Chevreul  on  the  bile— of  Prevost  and  Du- 
mas on  the  function  of  the  kidneys— of  Breschet,  Vavasseur 
and  £dwards  on  the  nature  of  the  nervous  energy  that  super* 
intends  the  functions  of  the  stomach — of  Chossat  on  the  rela- 
tion between  digestion  and  secretion  of  urine— of  Edwards  on 
cutaneous  transpiration  and  absorption — ^not  to  mention  the  more 
recent  and  elaborate  researches  of  Gmelin  and  Tiedemann — and 
of  Leuret  and  Lassaigne  on  the  alimentary  functions.  In  the 
lesser  details,  too,  physiological,  as  well  as  practical,  he  has  of- 
ten  laid  down  the  fact  with  a  decision  which  the  state  of  our 
knowledge  does  by  no  means  justify  ;  while  in  several  other  par- 
ticulars it  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove  that  his  statements  and. 
opinions  are  actually  erroneous.  And  farther,  to  mention  only 
one  other  fault,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  the  austere  cri- 
tic to  convict  him  of  frequent  carelessness  of  style. 

But  it  must  be  confessed,  that  these  defects^  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  last,  are  such  as  no  reasonable  man  could  expect 
to  be  wholly  wanting  in  a  work  which  was  intended  to  be  suc- 
cinct in  its  narrative,  popular  in  its  form,  and  authoritative 
in  its  precepts.  On  the  other  hand,  while  it  dii^lays  a  suffi- 
cient degree  of  scientific  research  to  rivet  the  attention  of  the 
scientific  physician,  it  bears  throughout  that  stamp  of  plain  com- 
mon sense,  and  that  freedom  from  mysticism,  which  are  neces- 
sary to  make  it  acceptable  and  intelligible  to  the  routine  prac- 
titioner, and,  above  all,  to  his  patient.  In  particular,  it  ap- 
pears admirably  well  calculated  to  correct  the  rigour  and  id- 
traism  on  the  subject  of  diet,  which  are  assumed  by  the  genera- 
lity of  practitioners  at  present  as  a  cloak  to  their  ignorance,  and 
still  more  to  remove  the  unnecessary  fears  which  dyspeptic  pa- 
tients entertain  of  the  discipline  which  they  are  led  to  think 
they  must  submit  to,  when  their  complaints  are  treated,  as 
they  can  alone  be  skilfully  treated,  by  the  dietetic  method  of" 
cure. 

As  Dr  Paris^s  book,  then,  is  one  which  should  never  be  out 
of  the  practitioner^s  sight,  and  as  it  is  already  condensed  even 
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perhaps  too  much,  it  would  be  absurd  to  attempt  transferring 
the  substance  of  it  to  these  pages.  All  tliat  can  be  looked  for  is  a 
c^ort  enumeration  of  its  contents,  with  some  illustrations  from 
die  more  original  parts  of  it,  and  a  few  comments  on  the  state- 
ments, as  to  which,  it  is  conceived,  he  has  allowed  himself  to 
fidl  into  error. 

Tlie  object  of  the  work  is  to  point  out  the  relative  digestibi- 
lity and  nutribihty  of  various  aliments  in  relation  to  those  who 
are  either  actually  dyspeptic,  or  by  idiosyncrasy  or  profeBsion 
are  predisposed  to  become  so. 

-  After  a  short  introduction  on  the  contradictory  opinions  held 
by  practitioners  on  the  subject  of  diet — on  the  discredit  and  un- 
certainty which  have  in  consequence  been  thrown  over  the  die." 
tetic  mode  of  treating  diseases  of  the  stomach — and  on  the  ab-" 
sirdity  of  the  ascetic  precepts  inculcated  by  many  physicians 
and  writers  on  diet,  Dr  Paris  proceeds  to  give  a  prehminaiy 
yiew  of  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  of 
the  physiology  of  digestion. 

In  the  first  department  of  this  topic,  which  is  discussed  with 
great  clearness  and  precision,  he  describes  shortly  the  alimenta- 
ry canal  itself — the  glands  subservient  to  the  secretion  of  the 
tUgestive  fluids — the  vessels  for  conveying  the  digested  food  in- 
to the  circulation — and  the  «Tgans  which  are  subservient  to  the 
subsequent  sanguification  of  the  nutriment,  by  removing  useless, 
noxious,  or  over-abundant  materials, — ^namely,  the  lungs,  kii 
oeys,  and  skin.  The  relation  which  the  last  organs  bear  to  those 
of  digestion  is  very  neatly  unfolded  both  in  the  anatomical,  and 
nibsequcntly  in  the  physiological  part  of  the  inquiry. 

In  the  second  or  physiological  department,  he  treats  first  of  nu- 
trition generally,  then  of  the  operations  preliminary  to  tbepassag^ 
of  the  food  into  the  stomach,  next  of  chymifi cation,  next  of  cliyU- 
fication,  and,  lastly,  of  sanguification  and  its  collateral  functions. 
This  part  of  the  work  is  of  course  by  nature  the  most  open  to  error, 
and  consequently  is  in  fact  the  most  liable  to  objection.  Our  know-  . 
ledge  with  regard  to  the  phenomena  and  nature  of  the  foregoJ  J 
ing  processes,  after  all  that  has  been  done  of  late  years,  is  still 
incomplete.  And  therefore  it  certainly  appears  that  Dr  Paris 
often  lays  down  the  law  rather  too  positively,  nay  on  some  occa- 
Bions  adopts  opinions  not  only  wrong,  but  (which  is  also  of  some 
consequence  in  a  popular  work)  contrary  to  the  general  sen- 
timents of  physiologists.  For  example,  we  are  sure,  that 
neither  the  general  opinion  of  men  of  sdence,  nor  actual  facte" 
will  bear  him  out  in  the  opinion  he  has  expressed  regarding 
the  properties  of  the  gastric  juice,  the  nature  of  the  nervous 
energy,  or  the  question  as  to  the  absorbing  power  of  the  akin. 
Whatever  Montegre's  countrymen,  led  away  by  nationalic^^ 
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may  think  of  the  experiments  he  made  to  dispfove  the  sdiveiit 
power  of  the  gastric  juice,  it  is  impossible  to  permit  Dr  Paris 
to  follow  them  in  the  adoption  of  a  negative  fact  in  face  of  the 
positive  results  obtained  by  Spallanzani,  Gosse,  Steevens,  Gme- 
lin  and  Wiedemann,  and  other  lesser  experimentalists.  It  is 
impossible  to  admit  so  important  a  doctrine  as  that  of  Wilson 
Philip  regarding  the  identity  of  electricity  and  nervous  energy, 
,  in  face  of  the  simple  explanation  which  the  experiments  he 
founds  on  have  received  from  the  later  conjunct  researches  of 
Breschet,  Vavasseur  and  Edwards.  It  is  incorrect  to  deny 
the  possibility  of  cutaneous  absorption,  in  obedience  to  the  opin- 
ion of  Seguin,  when  it  has  been  rendered  so  highly  probable  by 
the  admirable  inquiries  of  Dr  Edwards,  and  the  later  observa- 
tions of  Dr  Dill. 

While  stating  these  objections,  however,  it  is  right  to  men- 
tion also  those  details  which  do  him  credit  by  their  originality 
or  the  neatness  with  which  he  has  unfolded  them.  Thiics 
tracing  the  experimental  researches  of  Brodie,  Prout,  and  Ma- 
gendie,  he  gives  a  very  distinct  exposition  of  the  chief  pur- 
poses of  the  bile,  proving  that  it  is  not  only  a  stimulus  to  the 
intestines,  but  an  essential  ingredient  for  the  formation  of  chyle. 
He  corrects  satisfactorily  the  erroneous  notions  of  some,  that 
chyle  is  similar  to  milk,  and  does  not  vary  with  the  food.  He 
shows  very  clearly  that  while  the  food  is  digested  slowly  and 
is  taken  up  as  nutriment  only  in  the  intestines,  mere  drink, 
if  not  capable  of  yielding  aliment,  as  also  foreign  substances  of 
the  same  description,  are  absorbed  at  once  from  the  stomach,-— 
that  under  peculiar  circumstances,  however,  some  fluids,  which 
are  usually  absorbed  in  the  stomach,  undergo  complete  or  par- 
tial digestion, — and  that  this  is  the  cause  of  the  different  eflects 
of  wine  and  spirits  in  different  circumstances.  And  he  expounds 
very  elegantly  the  present  doctrines  on  the  relation  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  lungs,  kidneys,  and  skin  to  the  process  of  sanguifica- 
tion,— stating,  that,  while  the  lungs  remove  the  superfluity  of  car- 
bon, the  kidneys  remove  the  superfluity  of  azote,  foreign  sub- 
stances either  useless  or  noxious,  and  likewise  the  excess  of  an  over- 
abundant sanguification.  In  his  account  however  of  the  effect  of 
differences  of  food  on  the  operations  carried  on  in  the  lungs,  he 
is  not  altogether  successftil :  there  are  several  obvious  contra- 
dictions in  the  details.  But  the  subject  is  one  of  great  diffi- 
culty, and  hitherto  very  little  known.  Our  author  puts  too 
much  reliance  on  what  has  already  been  done  in  this  field ;  the 
result  of  which  is,  in  our  opinion,  positively  nothing.  It  may 
be  questioned  too  whether  his  notions  are  correct  as  to  the 
relation  subsisting  between  the  objects  of  the  political  econo- 
mist, and  of  the  writer  on  diqt :  It  is  hardly  possible  to  concur 
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with  him  in  his  declaration  that  the  object  of  the  latter 
preserve  the  feeble  only ;   for  the  same  rules  which  tend 
preserve  the  feeble,  will  obviously  conlirm  the  healtli,  strength, 
and  longevity  of  the  strong. 

Next  follows  an  appendix  on  the  connexion  between  the  di- 
lative functions  and  our  Bensations.  Here  he  gives  an  account 
of  the  theory  of  hunger,  inferring  from  the  whole  discussion, 
that  it  arises  from  the  want  of  nutritious  fluids  in  the  body, 
not  of  food  in  the  stomach.  He  then  infers  from  the  various 
facts  regarding  the  sensations  we  experience  during  digestion, 
that  of  its  three  st^es,  ch y  mi fi  cation,  chylifi cation,  and  sangni.. 
fication,  no  two  can  be  carried  on  at  the  same  time  without  dis- 
turbing one  another,  and  consequently  that  one  of  the  first 
dietetic  rules  should  be,  never  to  disturb  nature  in  her  opera- 
tions  by  commencing  a  new  meal,  till  the  previoien  meal  hat 
gone  through  the  last  sta^e,  that  of  sangui/icaHon.  This  wd 
are  satisfied  is  a  most  excellent  rule  both  for  the  sick  and  the 
healthy,  hut  at  the  same  time  one  which  both  the  sick  and  the 
healthy  are  in  the  daily  practice  of  violating.  He  is  certainly 
incorrect  in  a  statement  with  which  he  concludes  this  appendix, 
namely,  that  the  cessation  of  appetite  is  owing  to  the  quality 
and  not  to  the  quantity  of  food.  Indeed  it  is  not  easy  to  un- 
derstand what  he  intends  by  this  assertion;  which  is  contTft. 
,  dieted  by  various  facts  dispersed  throughout  his  own  book, 

This  concludes  the  first  part  of  the  work,  and  introduces  the 
practical  department  of  it,  which  is  discussed  in  two  divisions. 
In  the  one  he  treats  of  the  digestibility  and  nutribility  of  the 
different  kinds  of  aliments ;  in  the  other  he  treats  of  indiges- 
tion, its  causes,  symptoms,  and  mode  of  cHre. 

In  the  first  division  the  arrangement  is  faulty.  He  first 
discusses  the  subject  of  the  digestion  of  sohd  aliment,  of  the 
influence  of  condiments,  and  of  the  digestion  of  drinks ;  and 
having  done  this,  returns  to  solid  aliments  and  discusses  seria- 
tim their  digestibility  and  nutribility. 

He  commences  with  an  account  of  the  relative  effects  of  vege* 
table  and  animal  food,  by  stating  the  result  of  confinement  to 
a  diet  purely  animal  and  purely  vegetable.  It  certainly  does 
not  appear,  on  an  examination  of  all  the  facts,  that  our  present 
knowledge  is  very  satisfactory  on  these  heads.  We  are  not 
sure  that  Dr  Paris  is  correct  in  attributing  scurvy  to  a  pure 
animal  diet ;  more  influence  must  be  allowed  to  collateral  cir- 
cumstances than  he  has  done.  He  very  properly  olgecls  to 
Magendie's  experiments,  on  the  impossibility  of  nourishing 
earnivorous  animals  on  pure  unazotized  vegetable  food,  that  the 
physiologist  gave  the  food  in  too  concentrated  a  state,  thereby 
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overlooking  the  important  influence  of  bidk  upon  digestion : 
concentration  of  the  food  he  shows  to  be  injurious,  by  takine 
away  that  degree  of  distension  which  is  requisite  for  the  stomach 
carrying  on  its  mechanical  operations, — a  very  important  sug- 
gestion in  its  practical  bearings.  For  our  own  parts,  we  have 
been  from  the  beginning  satisfied,  on  other  groimds,  (which  it 
would  be  out  of  place  to  discuss  here),  that  Magendie's  experi^ 
ments  are  quite  inconclusive. 

Dr  Paris  next,  after  a  brief  notice  of  the  classification  of 
aliments,  proceeds  to  notice  the  relation  subsisting  between  the 
digestibility  and  nutritiveness  of  the  several  kinds,  shows  that 
many  substances  are  liable  to  be  unnutritive,  because  they  are 
indigestible,  and  thereby  illustrates  the  double  importance  of 
attending  to  their  digestibility  and  the  extraneous  means  of 
improving  it.  He  then  enumerates  the  circumstances  that  ,afiect 
their  digestibility,  such  as  the  age  of  the  animal  or  plant — the 
sex  of  the  animal — the  mode  of  killing — ^the  mode  of  cooking  ; 
on  all  of  which  topics  he  gives  judicious  practical  instructions. 
From  that  subject  hepasses  to  the  consideration  of  Condiments, — 
recommending  slight  bitters  and  salt,  as  pointed  out  by  the 
suggestions  of  nature, — showing  the  bad  effects  of  unsalted  food, 
and  the  occasional  cure  of  dyspepsia  by  simply  increasing  the 
quantity  of  salt, — advising  the  use  of  vinegar,  as  salutary  in 
the  case  of  rich  soups  and  raw  vegetables, — counselling  the 
use  of  oil  in  small  quantities  with  sallads,  as  tending  to  pre- 
vent their  fermentation  in  the  stomach, — and  condemning  un- 
equivocally all  aromatic  condiments,  at  least  in  cold  climates. 

On  the  subject  of  drinks,  he  observes  that  we  must  not  reason 
from  peculiar  idiosyncrasy,  and  infer  that  restricting  the  drink 
even  generally  aids  digestion  or  promotes  bodily  strength  ; 
mentions  the  advantage  of  warm  drinks  to  some  dyspeptics,  the 
reason  of  this,  and  the  harmlessness  of  it  in  regard  to  the  teeth ; 
shows  how  a  medium  quantity  of  drink  is  best  for  digestion, 
because  either  too  much  or  too  little  impedes  the  mechanical 
motions,  or  churning  of  the  food ;  and  recommends  the  use  of 
drink  neither  before  nor  after,  but  during  each  repast, — ^remark- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  important  to  drink  three  or  four 
hours  after  the  chief  repast,  for  the  purpose  of  accelerating 
sanguification,  by  aiding  the  kidneys  and  skin  in  carrying  off 
the  excrementitial  and  superfluous  matter.  As  to  those  who 
maintain,  that  man  is  a  water-drinker  by  nature,  and  can  never 
depart  from  the  rule  pointed  out  to  him,  without  injury  to  his 
health,  Dr  Paris  very  properly  observes,  that  he  is  a  lucky 
man  who  can  retain  his  health  under  this  rule  of  nature,  that 

the  great  bulk  of  mankind  have  already  modified  the  constitu- 
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tion  of  their  Btomachs  beyond  the  power  of  return  to  the  rule, 
and  that  nature  clearly  admits  of  a  certain  degree  of  such  modi- 
fication without  harm.  He  subsequently  proceeds  to  describe 
the  different  kinds  of  water,  the  mode  of  purifying  them,  and  ' 
die  best  way  of  adding  to  them  as  nutritive  drinks,  by  convett- 
Uig  them  into  gruels,  tea,  chocolate,  and  coifee.  On  the  impor- 
tant subject  of  tea  he  has  made  some  very  correct  remarks.  In 
the  first  place,  he  is  a  decided  Johnsonian  :  but  he  states,  that 
yery  many  people  injure  their  digestion  by  taking  tea  too  soon  ' 
I  after  dinner ;  that  nature  calls  for  it  o 
I  during  the  stage  of  sanguification  ; 

I  be  taken  till  three  or  four  hours  after  dinner.  We  are  con^  ^ 
t  wnced  he  is  right.  As  to  those  few  who  condemn  tea  alto.  [ 
\  gelher,  and  refer  to  their  personal  experience,  the  Doctor's  ob-'- 
servatiun  is  conformable  with  our  own,  that  nobody  avoids  tea.  J 
upon  principle,  who  does  not  drink  something  a  great  deal 
worse.  He  approves  of  coffee,  "but  condemns  chocolate  as  too 
oleaginous,  and  soda  water  as  hurtful  by  causing  distension,  if 
not  in  the  stomach,  at  least  in  the  intestines. — Under  the  head 
of  wine,  he  takes  occasion  to  correct  the  nonsense  of  those  who, 
reasoning  evidently  from  its  abuse,  condemn  its  use  altogether ; 
and  states  that  even  many  dyspeptics  are  the  better  for  it.  He 
then  enumerates  the  various  circumstances  in  which  the  different 
kinds  of  wine  are  to  be  preferred  ;  approves  of  table  beer  ;  con- 
demns without  exception  all  pure  spirits  and  liqueurs  ;  and  in 
permitting  the  occasional  use  of  diluted  brandy,  recommends 
that  it  be  diluted  twelve  hours  before  it  is  drunk,  as  he  thinka 
it  is  then  converted  into  a  comjKmnd,  which,  instead  of  beii^^l 
absorbed  from  the  stomach  like  pure  spirit,  undergoes  digestioa 
like  wine. 

Having  thus  taken  a  general  view  of  the  different  kinds  of 
food  and  drink,  he  returns  to  the  subject  of  solid  aliment,  and  'J 
treats  ofthe  digestibility  andnutritiveness  of  certain  kinds  of  it,^  J 
of  the  periods  for  meals,  and  of  collateral  circumstances,  such  ai 
exercise,  rest  and  sleep  before  and  after  meals. 

He  commences  with  observing  that  nutritiveness  and  dtgesti-'l 
bility  are  not  synonymous  terms,  and  that  while  nutritivenesS'f 
depends  on  composition,  digestibility  merely  depends  on  the  J 
food  being  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  best  subjected  to  the  mecha.* 
nical  part  of  the  process  of  digestion,  that  is,  agitation  or  chum-  j 
ing.  As  tliis  statement  is  made  in  several  other  passages  of  the  f 
work,  and  appears  incorrect,  we  cannot  pass  it  without  c 
two  comments.  In  stating  that  all  kinds  of  food,  which  are  pnK  " 
perly  adapted  for  undergoing  the  process  of  churning,  are  equal- 
ly digestible,  our  author  falls  into  the  error  of  conceiving  all  sub- 
■tftaces  equally  digestible,  because  they  are  equally  well  digested 
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by  different  people.  It  may  be  true  that  oils  and  fiitty  matter 
are  difficult  of  digestion,  in  port  because  they  are  not  easily  act- 
ed on  by  the  process  of  churning,  and  that  ihey  become  much 
easier  of  digestion  by  habit.  But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  bab- 
bit ever  renders  them  so  rapidly  digestible  as  fleshy  aliments,  or 
whether  the  mechanical  obstacle  is  the  only  reason  of  their  gene- 
ral indigestibility.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  at  least,  that 
all  the  animal  and  vegetable  principles  which  form  the  lending 
ingredients  in  the  articles  of  food  most  easily  digested  by  man- 
kind in  general,  approach  very  near  each  other  in  the  proportion 
of  their  elements,  and  that  the  farther  they  are  removed  firom 
this  proportion,  the  more  indigestible  do  they  become. 

We  must  hasten  through  the  remainder  of  this  section,  in  or- 
der to  leave  some  space  for  the  author^s  subsequent  remarks  on 
dyspepsia.     Alluding  to  milk  as  an  article  of  diet  for  invalids^ 
lie  recommends,  in  order  to  make  it  more  nutritive,  to  boil  in  it 
a  linen-bag  filled  with  mutton-suet     He  very  properly  com- 
mends fish  for  convalescents,  as  neither  yielding  too  much  nu- 
triment, nor  requiring  too  much  efibrt  for  its  elaboration.  But  be 
condemns  oysters  in  all  their  forms,  unless  for  good,  sound, 
powerful  stomachs :    It  is  a  great  mistake,  he  thinks,  (and  we 
perfectly  agree  with  him,)  to  suppose,  as  many  do,  that  they  are 
easily  digestible,  whether  raw  or  cooked.     His  remarks  on  the 
farinaceous  grains  are  all  very  judicious.     He  is  equally  judi- 
cious in  his  condemnation  of  nuts ;  but  perhaps  abuses  chesnuts 
too  vehemently.  We  have  certainly  found  them  more  easily  di- 
gested by  most  people  than  he  avers  they  are. — The  succeeding 
observations  on  the  periods  and  frequency  of  meals  are  of  great 
practical  importance.     Every  observing  physician  must  agree 
with  him  in  disapproving  of  the  custom,  which  many  dyspeptics 
in  the  first  stage  of  the  disease  adopt  upon  principle,  of  eating 
little  and  often.     It  will  be  found  that  an  interval  of  five  or  six 
hours  agrees  best  with  most  stomachs  ;  but  Dr  Paris  mentions, 
that  by  idiosyncrasy  some  people  do  better  with  a  much  longer 
interval ;  and  that  he  has  even  succeeded  in  curing  incipient 
dyspepsia  at  once,  by  enjoining  the  patient  to  prolong  the  period 
between  breakfast  and  dinner.  He  insists,  that  if  health  be  a  man^s 
chief  object,  as  subservient  to  the  activity  of  all  his  pursuits,  and 
the  perfection  of  all  his  enjoyments,  dinner  ought  not  to  be  later 
than  three  o'clock.    Tea  should  be  taken  four  hours  afterwards. 
Supper  he  disapproves  of  in  general,  but  allows  that  some  are 
the  better  for  it.     He  might  have  added  an  excellent  rule  from 
the  practice  of  trainers,  namely,  never  to  go  to  bed  till  an  hont 
and  a  half  or  two  hours  after  supper.     There  may  be  excep- 
tions ;  but  the  rule  is  in  general  an  excellent  one,  we  are  per- 
0Udded.-*As  to  thp  quantity  to  be  taken  at  each  meal,  be  with 
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great  propriety  sneers  at  Comaro  and  his  modeni  admirers  for 
their  total  disregard  of  constitutional  peculiarities,  insisU  that 
stintingone'sselt'of  food  is  quite  as  injurious  as  over-eating,  and 
proposes,  instead  of  any  rule  founded  on  Cornaro's  syatem,  that 
the  proper  quantity  of  food  be  judged  of  by  the  firet  feeling 
of  satiety,  the  meal  bei/rtg  limited  to  one  <tr  two  articles,  and 
being  eaten  deliberately.  He  allows,  however,  that  occasional 
sbBtemiousnesB  is  very  advantageous,  and  considers  its  utihty 
to  spring  from  the  same  principles  whicli  have  directed  the  an- 
cient athletes  and  modern  bruisers  not  to  attempt  to  maintaui 
too  long  the  athletic  consUtution.  In  our  opinion,  facts  are  not 
wanting  to  bring  into  doubt  the  generally  received  notione  re- 
garding the  impropriety  and  impossibility  of  maintaining  the 
athletic  constitution.  At  any  rate,  the  utility  of  occasional  ab- 
stemiousness must  be  referred  to  different  principles,  and  per- 
haps simply  to  the  fact,  that  evun  when  a  person  is  under  regi- 
men, he  eats  more  than  enough,  and  a  little  abstcmiousneGS 
tlierefore  relieves  the  system  of  the  superfluous  load. — On  the 
aubjecC  of  collateral  regimen,  he  disapproves  of  the  instructions 
given  by  some  to  take  exercise  to  fatigue,  and  then  to  rest  an 
hour  before  meals ;  but  recommends  a  little  gentle  exercise,  parti- 
cidarly  before  breakfast.  The  proper  time  for  ftJl  exercise  is 
during  Sanguification,  namely,  tour  hours  after  eating.  Hid- 
ing is  preferable  to  walking  for  invalids.  The  reason  he  assigns 
for  this  is  too  hypothetical.  The  simple  reason  perhaps  is,  that, 
when  the  individual  finds  he  has  got  enough,  he  can  easily  bring 
it  to  a  close  without  fatiguing  himself,  which  is  nut  so  easy  in 
the  ease  of  walking.  Digging  he  considers  an  admirable  ex- 
ercise for  dyspeptics. 

The  third  part  of  the  work  treats  of  indigestion, — its  causes, 
forms,  symptoms,  and  method  of  cure.  He  begins  with  ex- 
cluding symptomatic  indigestion  i  which,  in  opposition  to  the 
prevailing  fashion  with  London  physicians,  he  alleges  is  much 
oftener  produced  than  is  generally  imagined,  by  some  other 
cause  besides  disorder  in  the  digestive  organs  themselves.  He 
then  considers  the  form  of  indigestion,  which  arises  from  faulty 
chymifi cation.  Under  this  head,  he  has  ^ven  a  very  neat  ex- 
position of  the  incipient  stage  of  true  stomachic  dyspepsia ;  and 
cautions  the  man  of  sedentary  pursuits  to  look  well  to  himself, 
when  he  finds  that  he  is  liable  to  transient  attacks  of  dyspepsia, 
in  consequence  of  the  operation  of  passions  of  the  mind,  slight 
over-distension,  or  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  skin  or 
kidneys.  He  next  considers  duodenal  indigestion,  referring  to 
the  opinions  of  Dr  Yeatts  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  College  of  I'hysicians,  and  attaching  great  im- 
portance to  that  gentleman's  views  of  the  part  which  the  duo- 
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denum  plays  in  disorders  of  the  digestive  canal.  He  then 
notices  the  different  kind  of  dyspeptic  headachs,  and  distin- 
guishes them  from  the  other  varieties. — Next  follows  a  very 
elegant  summary  of  the  symptoms  of  dyspepsia  in  its  progres- 
sive stages,  in  wnich  he  distinguishes  the  symptoms  indicating 
mere  loss  of  tone,  or  weakness  of  the  gastric  juice,  from  those 
indicating  low  inflammation  in  the  stomach  or  duodenum,  and 
from  those  indicating  organic  mischief.  To  this  is  annexed  a 
very  full  and  useful  table  for  facilitating  the  investigation  of 
the  causes,  nature,  and  seat  of  indigestion  in  special  cases,  fol- 
lowed by  a  concise  but  comprehensive  commentary  on  each  of 
the  articles  contained  in  the  table.  It  is  impossible  to  abridge 
this  part  of  the  author^s  narrative ;  neither  can  it  be  exempli- 
fied by  an  extract,  as  its  great  merit  consists  in  the  combined 
view  given  of  all  the  particulars  from  which  indications  may  be 
derived.  It  forms  an  excellent  manual  for  the  investigation  of 
dyspeptic  disorders.  The  author's  own  views,  conjoined  with 
the  late  researches  of  Dr  W.  Philip,  are  well  calculated  to  do 
away  with  the  conjectural  and  hap-hazard  method  of  diagnosis 
and  cure,  into  which  too  many  routine  practitioners  are  apt  to 
stumble. 

Of  the  section  on  the  cure  of  indigestion,  as  relates  to  diet, 
exercise  and  medicinal  treatment,  little  need  be  said,  as  the 
reader  would  not  comprehend  it  thoroughly,  without  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  preceding  section  on  the  differences  pro- 
duced in  the  disease  by  differences  in  its  seat.  Dr  Paris  com- 
mences with  some  just  criticisms  on  the  precepts  inculcated  by 
Mr  Abernethy  regarding  the  general  regimen  of  dyspeptics ; 
then  treats  of  the  remedies  for  flatulence ;  recommends  the 
vmum  colchici  in  the  varieties  of  dyspepsia  depending  on 
duodenal  irritation  ;  lays  down  the  proper  rules  for  the  admi- 
nistration of  laxatives,  particularly  when  the  disease  is  accom- 
panied with  spasmodic  affections  of  the  intestinal  canal ;  treats 
of  the  advantages  and  mode  of  operation  of  white  mustard-seed ; 
considers  what  rational  ground  there  is  for  the  antiphlogistic 
treatment  of  the  Broussaists ;  discusses  the  merits  of  bitters, 
blisters,  heat,  local  as  well  as  general,  cold  bathing,  the  shower- 
bath,  warm  bathing,  change  of  air,  and  change  of  scene  and 
habits  ;  next  he  winds  up  the  whole  with  a  recapitulation,  and 
short  general  rules ;  and  he  annexes  in  an  appendix  a  few  in- 
teresting and  apposite  cases  of  a  very  complicated  nature. 

Here,  then,  we  must  bring  this  outline  to  a  close,  hoping  that 
our  readers  will  have  seen,  in  the  preceding  summary,  suflicient 
reasons  for  the  high  character  we  have  given  of  his  work  at  the 
outset ;  or,  at  all  events,  sufficient  encouragement  for  them  to 
adopt  the  only  course  by  which  they  can  do  him  justice,  and 
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t  ueceive  benefit  by  his  labours, — ^namely,  to  peruse  the  book  itself  1 
I  carefully  and  often. 


I^RT.  XII. — NoBUs  Thesaurus  Semeiotices PathologictE,c[aem 
coUegit  atque  edidit  Madkitius  Haspek,  Medicin,  Chi- 
rurg.  atque  Philosoph.  Doctor  in  Universitate  Literanim 
Lipsicnsi,  Societal.  Medic.  Pract,  Farisiensis,  Naluras  Scnit- 
tatorum  Lipsiensis  et  Economicre  Lips.  Sodalis,  Vol.  i., 
Lipsite,  1825.  Sumptibus  C.  H.  F.  Hartmanni;  Londini, 
1  Black  and  Young ;  Parisiis,  apud  F.  B.  Bailliere. 


Auious  reasons  induce  us  to  notice  the  appearance  of 
volume.  Of  the  dissertations,  either  inaugural  or  occa- 
al,  which  are  annually  published  in  the  medical  schools  of 
'tbe  Continent,  though  many  contain  information  too  valuable 
to  be  consigned  to  the  dusty  shelves  of  the  academical  library, 
yet  they  are  too  small  to  make  separate  books  of  proper  size, 
and  are  too  large  to  be  admitted  either  into  periodical  works, 
orinto  the  transactions  of  scientific  societies.  For  the  preservii- 
tion  of  sucli  productions  in  a  collected  or  accessible  form,  the 

ident  has  reason  to  be  thankful  to  the  humble  but  useful  iu- 

itry  of  Haller,  Saudifort,  and  Baldinger,  who,  though  them- 
'■elves  equally  eminent  as  teachers  and  authors,  did  not  disdain 
to  collect  the  scattered  dissertations  written  by  their  predecesr' 
Bors,  their  instructors,  their  friends,  and  their  pupils. 

The  voluminous  but  excellent  collections  of  Halter,  consist- 
ing of  nineteen  quarto  volumes,  published  in  1750,  1755,  and' 
1758,  comprised  all  the  best  dissertations  on  anatomy,  surgery, 
and  practical  medicine,  which  were  written  by  the  most  able 
anatomists,  surgeons,  and  physicians  of  Europe,  diu'ing  the  end' 
of  the  seventeenth,  and  the  early  lialf  of  the  eighteenth  century.' 
The  Thesaurus  of  Sandifort,  consisting  of  three  volumes 
quarto,  contains  sueli  dissertations  and  treatises  as  were  pub- 
lished subsequent  to  the  date  of  Haller's  collection,  and  pre- 
vious to  1778.  Baldinger,  the  professor  of  Gottingen,  foL 
lowed,  and,  by  his  selection  of  treatises  on  subjects  in  practical' 
medicine,  completed  the  series  to  1783. 

The  example  of  these  collectors  was  imitated  by  others  to 
various  extent  and  in  different  modes.  Obcrkamp  had  already 
collected  several  of  the  Leyden  dissertations  in  1767-  A  col- 
lection of  the  Upsal  Dissertations,  on  subjects  in  medical  che-^ 
mistry  and  chemical  pharmacy,  was  published  between  1775 
and  1789)  by  J.  G.  Wallerius,  professor  of  metallurgic  che- 
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tnistry  and  pharmacy.  Wittwer  of  Norembei^  collected  the 
best  dissertations  of  the  Strasburg  school  in  1777  and  1781 ; 
and  J.  D.  G.  Brose  published  two  volumes  of  the  most  valua^ 
ble  ones  of  the  Gottingen  Bchool,  in  1795.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  most  able  works  of  this  kind,  next  to  that  of  the  great 
Halier,  is  the  Delectus  of  Treatises,  pnbliKhed  between  1785 
and  1795,  in  twelve  volumes,  by  John  Peter  Frank,  the  learn- 
ed and  venerable  profeasor  of  Pavia.  Even  collectors  of  dis- 
sertations OB  separate  departments  of  medical  science  were  not 
wanting.  Thus  Kurella,  so  early  as  175*,  published  a  col- 
lecdon  of  dissertations  on  subjects  relating  to  the  history  of 
Anatomy  and  Medicine ;  and  liia  example  was  aoon  followed  by 
Gruner  and  Ackermann.  Christian  Frederic  Reuss  collected 
three  volumea  of  Medieo-Chirurgical  Dissertations  on  Diseases 
of  the  Eyes  in  1783;  and  Christian  Frederic  Ludwig  collect- 
ed the  minor  writers  on  Neurology,  in  four  Tolmnes  quarto, 
in  1791. 

Lastly,  J.  Christian  T.  Schlogcl,  published  first  a  Thesawrus 
Pathrilogico-TherapeuHcus,  secondly,  a  Thesawnis  of  Materia 
Medica,  and  thirdly,  a  Thesaurus  of  Semiatics,  each  consist- 
ing of  select  inaugural  dissertations  or  able  essays,  on  subjects 
connected  with  these  branches  of  medical  knowledge. 

Even  the  Thesaurus  MecUcus,  or  selection  of  inaugural  dis- 
sertations published  in  1785,  by  the  committee  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  this  place,  under  the  name  of  Smellie,  and  that  com- 
piled about  the  same  time  by  Charles  Webster,  as  a  system  of 
practical  medicine,  though  small  imitations  of  the  labours  of 
the  distinguished  continental  collectors,  were  valuable  services 
rendered  to  the  studious  cultivator  of  medical  knowledge. 

The  uses  of  coUectiims  of  this  description  are  too  obrious  to 
require  explanation.  If  it  ia  an  advantage  to  consult  with  faci- 
lity and  without  loss  of  time  any  given  dissertation  on  any  sub- 
ject;— if  it  is  an  advantage  to  the  student  to  have  ready  access 
to  ail  the  best  information  on  any  point  or  points  in  anatomy, 
physiology,  pathology,  or  therapeutics ; — then  the  advantages  of 
such  collections  are  manifest  and  undoubted.  By  means  such 
as  these,  an  essay  containing  one  or  two  curious,  and  perhaps 
valuable  facts,  or  some  ingenious,  and,  it  may  be,  just  gencraliza- 
uons;  or  in  some  instances,  a  dissertaticm  consisting  of  a  diligent 
and  faithful  inquiry,  into  some  undetermined  question  of  phy- 
siology or  pathology,  instead  of  being  either  forgotten,  or  so 
neglected  as  to  be  known  but  to  a  few  studious  readers,  is  not 
only  rescued  from  oblivion,  but  ia  placed  in  a  situation  in  which 
it  may  be  consulted  with  tlie  greatest  facility  by  every  mcmlMa* 
of  the  profession.  It  is  also  no  trilling  merit  of  this  species 
of  comiBlaHon,  that  the  gteatw  part  of  the  tteatiaee  uritten  op 
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particalar  brandies  of  medicine,  and  on  particular  subjects  of   I 
medloal  inquiry,  are  tlius  colleclixl  before  the  reader,  aiid  with- 
in the  compass  of  one  or  two  volumeB,  subtuitted  to  his  inspec- 
tion. 

It  will  not,  therefore,  be  matter  of  wonder,  that  we  take  the 
present  opportunity  of  recommending  the  labours  of  Dr  HaB- 
per  to  the  attention  of  the  reading  part  of  the  profession.  The 
present  volume  is  the  first  of  a  series  which  the  author,  in 
iaudaUe  imitation  of  the  great  examples  above-mentioned,  pro- 
poses to  publish, — containing  valuable  dissertations,  relating 
principally  to  that  department  of  medical  knowledge  called 
Semiotics,  or  the  doctrine  of  signs  and  symptoms. 

Dr  Flasper  appears  to  have  adopted,  as  his  immediate  model, 
work  of  John  Christian  T.  Schlegcl,  already  mentioned,  on 
same  subject.  In  the  choice  of  treatises  or  dissertations,  lie 
lias  chiefly  kept  in  view  the  precision  and  accuracy,  as  weU  as 
the  novelty  of  the  information  which  they  communicate  on  thS  i 
connection  of  symptoms  with  pathological  processes  ;  and  we  are  1 
happy  to  say  that  his  success  has  been  considerable. 

This  first  volume  contains  live  dissertations  on  various  Buh- 
jecta  in  pathological  semiotics,     "^rhc  first  is  the  inaugural  dis- 
sertation of  Dr  Henry  Francis  Thyssen,  on  tlie  pulse  and  its 
bid  conditions  and  varieties.     The  second  is  a  prize  essay 
the  morbid  states  of  sleep  and  watching,   by   Frederick  1 
mgustus  Ammon,  of  Dresden.     Tlie  third  is  a  very  elaborate  j 
thesis  on  the  urine,  its  morbid  states,  and  the  information  which.  J 
they  communicate  regarding  the  sound  or  eick  slate  of  thiM 
Bystem  at  large,  by  Maurice  Adolphus  Naumann,  of  Leipsic;! 
In  the  fourth,  the  author,  Charlee  W.  M.  Beust,  attempts  verjtl 
ingeniously  to  collect  and  arrange  the  symptoms  of  morbid  V 
action  to  be  derived  from  the  countenance,  its  features,  and  the  I 
exterior  appearance  in  general.     The  fifth,  and  last,  is  a  short  i 
sketch  by  Philip  Meyer,  of  some  morbid  symptoms  to  be  de^4 
rived  from  the  state  and  aspect  of  the  nose,  and  the  sense  of  1 
smelling. 

It  comes  not  within  our  plan,  to  consider  or  estimate  t 
individual  merits  of  these  essays.     It  is  sufficient  to  say,  thj 
upon  the  whole,  the  attempt  of  Dr  Hasper  is  entitled  to  t 
gratitude  of  the  medical  reader ;   and  we  trust  it  will  not  fail  t 
be  followed  with  the  success  which  it  deserves.     We  need  I 
scarcely  remind  Dr  Ilaspcr  that  this  will  mainly  depend  upoal 
the  judgment  with  which  the  dissertations  are  selected.    In  thflj 
subsequent  volumes,  therefore,  Dr  Hasper  wiU  find  it  his  in 
rest  to  look  well  not  only  to  the  information  wliicli  the  diss 
tations  contain,  but  to  its  accuracy  and  its  utiUty,  as  a  mei 
«f  rect^nizing  and  distingi 
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Aet.  XIU.— Practical  Observations  on  Surgery ;  moreparii^ 
cularly  as  regards  the  Naval  and  Military  Service.     lUus^ 
trated  by  Cases,  and  various  Offlciai  Documents.     Second 
Edition,  considerably  enlarged.    By  Alexander  Copland 
Hutchison,  late  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Naval  Hospital  at 
peal ;  Member  of  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  of 
I^ondon;  Corresponding  Member  of  La  Society  Medicale 
d'Emulation  of  Paris ;  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Westminster 
General  Dispensary  ;  Consulting  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Me- 
tropolitan  Infirmary  for  the  Diseases  of  Children  ;  Surgeon  to 
his  Majesty's  Dock-yard  at  Sheemess;  and  to  his   Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  &c.  &c.    London :  Printed 
for  Thomas  and  George  Underwood,  32,  Fleet  Street.  1826. 

JL  HE  first  edition  of  these  observations  acquired  for  the  au- 
thor the  character  of  a  judicious  and  intelligent  surgeon,  zea- 
lous to  promote  the  advancement  of  the  art,  and  anxious  to  dif. 
fuse  the  results  of  his  experience  among  the  younger  members 
of  the  profession.  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  say,  that  the  present 
enlarged  form  of  his  work,  will  in  no  respect  impair  this  well- 
merited  reputation  ;  and,  if  the  esteem  in  which  an  author  is 
held,  bear  any  proportion  to  the  value  and  utility  of  his  writ- 
ings, that  which  falls  to  the  share  of  Mr  Hutchison  ought  not 
to  be  inconsiderable. 

The  present  volume  consists  partly  of  the  essays  formerly 
published,  enlarged  and  improved,  partly  of  several  interesting 
chapters,  entirely  new. 

The  chapter  on  Amputation  belongs  to  the  first  class.  It  is 
augmented  by  the  addition  of  the  "  Further  Observations,"  &c. 
which  Mr  Hutchison  published  in  181 7,  containing  reports  of 
the  wounds  and  injuries,  and  consequent  amputations,  performed 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Algerine  expedition.  This  tract,  and  the 
valuable  information  which  it  contains,  fell  under  our  observa- 
tion when  it  was  first  published,  (see  Vol.  xiv.  p.  643  ;)  and  we 
shall  not  now  resume  the  consideration  of  the  question  which  the 
facts  and  arguments  adduced  by  Mr  Hutchison  may  be  con- 
ceived to  have  in  a  great  measure  decided.  Mr  Hutchison 
showed  himself  to  be  not  only  a  zealous,  but  a  candid  and  able 
advocate  for  immediate  amputation  ;  and  in  the  present  edition 
he  has  collected  and  arranged  his  evidence  in  order  so  perspi- 
cuous, that  simple  perusal  must  go  far  to  convince  every  mind  not 
biassed  by  previous  habits  and  deep-rooted  prejudices, — that  the 
practical  rule  which  he  lays  down  is  well-founded  and  judidout. 
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The  principal  novelty  in  this  chapter  is  a  note  or  postscript 
J  on  the  remarks  which  Mr  Guthrie  made  ia  the  second  edition 
t<^  his  work,  on  the  previous  observations  of  Mr  Hutchison. 
T  The  chief  object  of  the  author  is  to  disavow  the  iufluence  of 
Kail  feelings,  beyond  the  desire  of  establishing  the  truth  of  his 
VfiH'iner  doctrines,  and  to  claim  whatever  merit  they  possess,  by 
F-  demonstrating  that  he,  (Mr  Hutchison.)  was  the  ^rst  author  in 
k  diis  country,  who  undertook  to  prove  the  insufiiciency  of  the 
^uments  commonly  adduced  as  a.  tvAb  for  any  delay,  however 
yrt,  in  amputatmg  a  wounded  limb  which  cannot  be  saved, 
lie  note  is  long,  and  of  such  a  nature  as  renders  it  diffi- 
Pticnlt  to  communicate  a  just  notion  of  the  train  of  argument 
pursued.  It  is  sulficieut  to  say,  that  Mr  Hutchison  argues 
the  point  with  ability ;  and  we  think  fully  establishes  the  two 
principles  for  which  he  contends.    It  must  in  short  be  conceded, 

t  first,  that  the  importance  and  the  ui^nt  necessity  of  immediate 
Moputation  in  severe  gun-shot  wounds  of  the  extremities,  was 
jiiuch  underrated,  till  Mr  Hutchison  undertook  to  impress  these 
hinnts  on  military  surgeons ;  secondly,  that  the  danger  of  imme- 
■iate  imputation,  or  what  is  much  the  same,  the  advantage  of.  ■ 
^^ay,  was  at  once  misimderstood  and  exaggerated ;  and,  thirdly, 
Wat  to  Mr  Hutchison  belongs  the  ment  of  first  ctdling  the-| 
attention  of  the  profession  in  general,  and  of  military  and  naval' 
surgeons  in  particular,  to  the  fact, — that,  when  it  is  once  agreed 
that  a  limb  is  so  severely  injured  by  gun-shot  wound,  as  either 
to  threaten  the  life  of  the  patient^  or  to  be  of  no  service  to  him, 
immediate  amputation  is  not  only  free  from  danger,  but  is  in 
truth  the  safest  course  which  can  be  pursued. 

The  conclusion  of  these  postscript  remarks  is  of  a  nature 
not  very  pleasant.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion of  immediate  or  deferred  amputation,  Mr  Guthrie  and 
several  of  his  followers,  both  military  and  naval  surgeons,  in- 
«sted  much  on  the  constitutional  shock  or  alarm  occasioned  by 
gun- shot  wound,  as  a  reason  for  delay.  As  a  proof  of  the  absence 
of  this  shock,  the  case  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Beckwith,  who  was 
wounded  by  a  ball  in  the  leg  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  was  addu- 
ced ;  in  reference  to  which,  Mr  Guthrie  had  said,  that  Mr  Hut- 
cfaison  must  have  mistaken  the  meaning  of  the  colonel,  when  de- 
scribing the  wound  and  theimmediateconsciousness  of  its  infliction 
and  effects,  and  he  had  given  a  description  from  the  testimony  cf 
Colonel  Beckwith,  in  such  terms  as  to  invalidate  the  correctnesB 
of  the  statement  given  by  Mr  Hutchison.  In  contradiction  to 
tliese  misrepresentations,  the  latter  gentleman  enters  into  a 
vindication  of  his  original  account,  which  he  substantiates  by 
reference  to  the  personal  and  written  testimony  of  the  Colonel 
himself.  Although  we  do  not  feel  inclined  to  enter  the  Iv&^ao^ 
^^^L  VOL.  XXVI.  no.  90.  u 
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mere  personal  controversy  at  any  time,  and  though  the  deter- 
mination of  the  matter  of  fact  is  in  this  instance  of  no  moment 
to  the  decision  of  the  scientific  question  in  which  it  originated, 
yet  as  it  is  always  desirable  to  see  discussions  of  this  nature 
conducted  with  perfect  temper,  and  without  even  the  shadow 
of  imputed  misrepresentation,  we  may  express  our  hope  that 
Mr  Guthrie  will  reconsider  the  subject,  and  will  at  length  give 
such  explanation  as  may  either  place  the  contested  circumstan- 
ces of  this  wound  in  their  proper  light,  or  appease  the  offended 
honour  of  Mr  Hutchison.     We  cannot  leave  the  subject  with- 
out expressing  our  regret  that,  in  the  course  of  an  important 
scientific  discussion,  a  dispute  so  trifling  and  yet  so  unpleasant^ 
should  tend  to  create  a  misunderstanding  between  the  respec* 
table  individuals  by  whom,  principally,  it  has  been  conducted. 
The  second  chapter,  on  erysipelas,  is  augmented  by  some 
new  observations  on  the  treatment  which  Mr  Hutchison  recom- 
mended, and  several  cases  in  illustration  of  its  efficacy.     It  is 
well  known  that  Mr  Hutchison  treated  this  disease  by  deep 
incisions  into  the  affected  limbs ;  and  though  we  are  not  sur- 
prised to  find  that  every  surgeon  who  has  practised  this  mode 
of  treatment  is  ready  to  vouch  for  its  efficacy,  yet  we  think 
it  rather  singular  that  attempts  should  be  made  to  ridicule  it. 
This,  we  conceive,  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  unfortunate 
name  under  which  the  disease  was  described  by  Mr  Hutchison. 
It  is  undoubted  that  it  seems  to  be  a  severe  mode  of  curing  a 
disease  so  common,  and  on  some  occasions  so  mild,  as  erysipe- 
las.    But  when  it  is  once  explained,  that  this  inflammation, 
which  is  seated  in  the  subcutaneous  and  intermuscular  ceDu- 
lar  membrane,  may  produce  extensive  sloughs  of  this  tissue, 
may  irreparably  destroy  the  muscles,  the  tendons,  and  the  fas- 
ciae, and  may  even  inflict  injury  on  the  bones ;  when,  above  all, 
it  is  remembered  that  it  creates  constitutional  disturbance,  so 
violent  and  so  general,  as  in  nine  of  ten  cases  to  threaten  the 
life  of  the  patient,  and  in  a  majority  to  terminate  fatally ; — ^it 
will  speedily  be  discovered,  that  the  ridicule  is  very  much  mis- 
applied, and  that,  if  the  remedy  is  really  efficacious,  the  sup- 
position of  its  severity  being  allowed  to  influence  the  surgeon, 
is  the  only  subject  either  for  ridicule  or  for  censure. 

On  another  point,  which  Mr  Hutchison  conceives  to  be  a 
fair  subject  of  complaint,  we  feel  more  difficulty  in  agreeing 
with  him,  and,  for  the  same  reason  which  we  have  already  stat- 
ed,-—the  misapplication,  as  we  conceive,  of  a  name.  Mr  Hut- 
chison expresses  his  surprise  that  Dr  Duncan  junior,  in  his 
Essay  on  Difiuse  Inflammation  of  the  Cellular  Membrane,  has 
mentioned  the  name  of  O^Halloran  as  the  first  to  recommend  this 
practice ;  and  he  farther  contends,  that,  since  the  section  of  this 
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itlior's  work,  in  which  he  speaks  of  profound  incisions,  is  entit- 
d,  "  Gangrene  subsequent  to  Plilebotomy,"  Mr  O'Halloran 
must  be  understood  to  have  employed  for  the  cure  nf  gangrene 
the  practice,  which  Mr  Hutchison  recommendE  to  prevent  suppvM  j 
ration  in  en/sipelatous  inflammation.    Now,  the  whole  matter  all  | 
issue  consists  in  a  mere  difference  of  names,  theone  author  deno-^ 
minatiag  gangrene  what  the  other  terms  erysipelas,  and  neither, 
in  our  estimation,  being  pathologically  correct.     The  disease 
which  Mr  O'Halloran  calls  gangrene  certainly  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  tlie  traumatic  form  of  that  aflection,  but  it  is  still  widely 
different  from  it ;  and  what  Mr  Hutchison  calls  erysipelas  is  cer- 
tainly accompanied,  in  many  instances,  with  spreading  redness  of 
the  skin ;  but  it  is  again  entirely  diflerent  from  genuine  erysipelft- 
inflammation,  in  being  primarily  and  essentially  an  afTec- 
of  the  celltJar  membrane.     At  the  same  time,  notwith- 
iduig  these  mistakes,  and  notwithstanding  that  incisions  were 
tactised  by  Mr  O'Halloran  for  tbe  cure  of  his  gangrenous  itt- 
mmation,  we  willingly  concede  to  Mr  Hutchison  the  merit   1 
originality   in  applying   this   method  of  treatment  to  the  j 
iaease  which  he  describes.     Mr  Hutchison,  we  believe,  tne*  I 
not  that  Mr  O'Halloran  had  employed  deep  incisions  in  treals.J 
ing  his  disease ;  or,  if  he  did,  he  was  not  aware  that  the  dis>  J 
ease  was  pathologically  the  eamc  with  the  severe  form  of  t^n 
flammatory  affection,  which  lie  had  for  several  years  witnessefl  1 
in  the  lower  extremities  of  the  seamen  of  Deal  Hospital,  and  1 
for  which  he  had  found  in  the  deep  incision  a  remedy  so  uni-|  i 
formly  efficient  and  success&l.     In  either  case,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  merit  of  Mr  Hutchison  would  have  been  equally  greaGi 
had  Mr  O'HaUoran's  book  never  been  written ;  and  we  bdiev^ 
that  Dr  Duncan  never  meant  to  deny,  that  Mr  Hutchison  ws^ 
the  first  who,  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease  named  by  hinil 
erysipelas,  suggested  the  method  of  cure  by  deep  inddon,  . 
who  showed  its  efficacy  by  actual  example. 

The  third  chapter,  on  feigned  diseases,  though  entirely  new,  iii  I 
so  far  as  the  former  edition  of  the  author's  work  is  concerned,  ig^  i 
however,  already  before  the  public,  through  the  medium  of  the  J 
Medical  and  Physical  Journal.     In  its  present  form,  in  whichj 
it  is  somewhat   enlarged,  and  in  other  respects  improved,  ttl 
contains  a  great  proportion  of  instructive  matter,  communicatee! 
in  a  highly  interesting  and  agreeable  form.     The  author  treats 
of  factitious  ulcers;   simulated  fever;  feigned  diseases  of  thcfj 
lieart;  pretended  contractions  and  paralytic  affections  of  thaj 
hands,  elbows,  or  knees ;  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  anificially* 
induced;  pretended  incontinence  of  urine;  feigned  vomiting'^ 
feigned  diseases  of  the  loins ;  epilepsy ;  oedematous  swellingi 
of  the  extremities  artificially  induced  ;  pretended  hemoptysii 
hematemeais,  and  disease  ot'  the  Btomach  and  bo'v^\%-., 
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lastly,  simulated  stone,  stricture,  and  hernia.  Of  a  chapter 
embracing  so  many  different  subjects,  it  is  impossible  to  offer 
an  account  sufficiently  complete  to  do  it  any  justice.  We  shall 
therefore  confine  ourselves  to  the  notice  of  one  or  two  of  the 
principal  topics,  in  the  hope  that  our  readers  will  thereby  be 
induced  to  peruse  the  essay  with  attention. 

Ulcers  are  induced  artificially  by  removing  the  skin  by  scis- 
sors or  a  knife,  or  by  the  application  of  a  bUster,  quick-lime,  or 
a  mineral  acid ;  and  the  sore  is  afterwards  kept  open  by  the 
same  means,  or  by  the  use  of  a  copper  coin.  Mr  Hutchison 
had  occasion  to  amputate  the  leg  of  a  man  in  Deal  Hospital 
&r  caries  of  the  tibia,  from  the  ankle-joint  to  the  knee  nearly. 
A  piece  of  copper  coin  was  found  imbedded  between  the  gaa^ 
trocnemius  and  soleua  muscles,  nearly  three  inches  from  the 
margin  of  the  ulcer.  When  this  was  shown  the  man,  he  con- 
fessed that  he  had  thrust  the  coin  into  the  ulcer  about  nine 
^lonths  before,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  his  discharge  by 
being  invaUded.  For  preventing  patients  from  tampering  in 
this  manner  with  sores  on  the  legs,  Mr  H.  recommends  the  use 
of  a  strong  oaken  box,  in  the  shape  of  a  boot,  in  which  the  leg  is 
secured  by  padlock,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  being  withdrawn. 

Diarrhcea  and  dysentery  are  very  often  simulated,  or  ra- 
ther artificially  induced ;  and  the  means  are  various.  *^  But 
that  which  was  most  resorted  to  by  deluded  seamen  was  a  mixture  of 
vinegar  and  burnt  cork^ — in  what  proportions  I  have  never  been 
able  to  ascertain :  neither  can  I  discover  in  what  manner  the  burnt 
cork  can  assist  in  producing  the  disease  in  question.  But  certain  it 
is  that  these  were  the  ingredients  most  commonly  had  recourse  to  ; 
and  as  certain  is  it^  that  some  of  the  finest  youngest  men  in  the  navy 
have  fallen  victims  to  the  use  of  such  substances,  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  unhappy  purposes.  I  have  also  known  convicts 
in  the  Penitentiary  at  Millbank^  previous  to  the  late  malady  break- 
ing out^  both  in  their  cells  and  in  the  infirmary^  break  down^  with 
their  fingers^  in  their  urinary  utensils^  a  good  figured  or  formed  mo- 
tion^ and  intimately  mix  it  with  the  urine^  so  as  to  induce  the  be- 
lief that  it  was  in  reality  a  diarrhceal  evacuation ;  but  a  little  at- 
tention to  the  character  and  appearances^  with  strict  watching^  will 
in  most  cases  lead  to  a  detection  of  the  imposture."  P.  146,  147« 

Under  the  head  of  simulated  Jever  Mr  Hutchison  relates  a 
case  in  which  a  prisoner  of  war  at  the  Stapleton  Depot,  imitat- 
ed the  brown  fur  by  covering  his  tongue  with  a  layer  of  com- 
mon brown  soap,  and  induced  severe  vomiting  with  a  quick 
small  pulse  by  swallowing  tobacco-juice. 

An  interesting  communication  from  Dr  Quarrier  shows  that 
several  of  the  symptoms  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  such 
as  faintness,  palpitations,  and  strong  epigastric  pulsation,  were 
induced  and  maintained  for  some  time  by  the  use  of  powders, 
the  chief  ingredient  of  which  was  white  hellebore.     The  extent 
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B  which  this  drug  was  taken  by  these  ill-advised  wretches  is  so 
reat  as  to  appear  incredible,  were  it  not  known  that  it  is  ex- 
f  'tteniely  uncertMn  in  its  operation.  A  drachm  or  even  a  drachm 
and  a  half,  was  not  unfrequently  taken  as  a  dose  sufficient  to 
'  woduce  the  desired  effects.    The  effects  of  these  extreme  doses 
were  squeamishness,  succeeded  by  incessant  and  violent  vomit-   ' 
J  and  purging,  racking  pain   at  stomach;  severe  hcadach;1 
fXtreme  weakness  and  inability  to  move;  frequent  tremors t" 
loldness,  terror,  and  anxiety.      The  features  were  pale  and 
Arunk ;  the  eyes  hollow  ;  the  tongue  tremulous ;  the  skin  was 
Severed  with  a  cold  clammy  sweat,  and  the  pulse  at  the  wrists 
s  scarcely  to  be  felt.     After  some  time,  these  symptoms  were 
hicceeded  byredeyes;  flushed  face  and  violent  throbbing  of  the 
mples  ;  strong  palpitations  ;  great  epigastric  pulsation  ;  with 
It,  thirst,  rawness  of  the  throat,  and  some  enlargement  of  the 
tongue.     The  most  obvious  conclusion  resulting  from  this  fact  J 
'  la,  that  patients  will  often  swallow   doses  of  medicines  whichl 
(be  boldest,  or  even  the  rashest  physician  would  dread  to  ad^V 
[tfninister. 

Under  the  head  of  pretended  disease  of  the  loins,  Jrom. 

hurts,  falls,  or  sprains,  a  very  interesting  case  of  pretended 

h  iinjury  of  the  spine  is  described,  which  we  must  allow  Mr  Hut- 

ti  to  relate  in  his  own  words. 

^   man   named  Bradley   was  admitted  into  Deal  Hospita 
i  his  Majesty's  ship  of  the  line  the  La  Hogue.     He  was  statedil 
lave  fallen  from  the  fore-yard  into  the  sea,  striking  the  regicn  % 
fif  his  loin»,  in  his  descent,  against  the  anchor-fluke.     A  few  hoiml 
»fter  the  accident  I  visited  this  man  in  the  hospital ;  and  after  tbe^  1 
mort  attentive  examination  of  the  part  pointed  out  to  me  by  the  pil»T] 
tient  as  that  which  bod  been  so  severely  injured,  I  found,  to  n--""^ 
utter   surprise,  that  there   was   not  tlie  slightest  mark  of  injui 
either  on  the  lumbar  region  or  on  any  other  part  of  the  body  ; 
the  howling  and  screaming  noise  made  by  the  patient  at  this  i 
filiation  was  sufficient,  with  the  circumstances  above  adverted  t 
'to  raise  strong  doubts  in  my  mind  as  to  the  existence  of  any  injui 
■whatever,  beyond  the  alarm  occasioned  hy  his  fall  from  Uie  yar 
into  the  sea ;  and  which  opinion  I  then  distinctly  stated  to  the  pEbl 

"  Bradley  was  young,  vigorous,  and  obstinate,  and  a  tliorough*J 
bred  seaman  withal;  every  attention  was  therefore  paid  to  him;^ 
but  for  weeks  together  he  declined,  to  take  any  kind  of  sustenanoer  I 
alleging    '  that  it  made  him  sick,  and  injured  tiis  spine,  which  was  1 
broken ;'  and  as  a  proof  of  this,  his  trunk  was  bent  to  nearly  »H 
right  angle  with  the  lower  extremities.     He  continued  througliout  i 
eacli  ni^t  to  make  such  a  groaning  noise  in  the  ward,  from  actual 
pain  as  he  said,  that  I  was  constrained  at  length,  at  the  earnest  re- 
quest of  the  other  patients,  to  move  him  into  a  small  room  by  him- 
baelf,  and  which   stood  somewhat  back  fttna  t\ve  Woe  tA  "Oftf;  'w.-sro. 
bnilding. 
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'^  When  a  rug  was  spread  on  the  floor  of  his  ward^  and  his  pa- 
tient placed  on  his  back  upon  it,  for  the  purpose  of  examination^ 
his  legs  and  thighs  were  standing  upwards  at  the  same  angle  with 
liis  body  as  when  he  walked ;  and  when  his  legs  were  pressed 
do^vTi  to  the  floor,  his  body  started  up,  and  he  then  appeared  in  a 
sitting  posture,  to  the  great  auuisement  of  the  hospiud-mates^  who 
assisted  me  on  these  occasions.  Bradley  continued  to  state^  how- 
ever, that  his  back  being  broken  by  the  villanous  anchor,  he  was 
no  longer  fit  for  the  service,  and  hoped  I  would  invalid  him ;  while 
the  loud  and  incessant  noise  he  made,  even  in  this  distant  abode, 
continued  to  annoy  every  body  within  the  sphere  of  his  vocifera- 
tions. 

"  About  this  time,  a  companion  of  his  in  the  lower  ward,  frcim 
whence  he  had  been  removed,  addressed  me  one  day  in  a  whisper^ 
and  said  he  wished  to  speak  with  me  alone.  This  fellow,  Hopkins^ 
had  just  had  his  own  leg  emancipated  from  the  wooden  boot^  and 
by  way  of  making  himself  useful  to  me,  with  the  view  that  he 
might  not  himself  be  sent  ofl^  to  his  ship  with  a  branded  ticket  (of 
which  seamen  stand  in  great  terror,)  he  addressed  me  as  follows  :-— 
*  You  are  quite  right,  sir,  with  respect  to  Bradley :  he  is  a  great 
rogue,  and  pretends  not  to  be  able  to  eat  or  to  stand  erect ;  but  I 
have  watched  him, — have  seen  him  get  out  of  bed  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  when  he  thought  we  were  all  asleep,  and  walk  to  the 
cupboard  at  the  end  of  the  ward  as  uprightly  as  you  can  walk^  and 
where  he  uniformly  every  night  made  a  hearty  repast  from  the  left 
provisions.  He  would  then  return  to  his  bed  in  like  manner^  ob- 
serving the  utmost  care  and  quiet,  lest  his  comrades  should  be  dis- 
turbed, and  detect  him.'  Hopkins  further  stated,  that  Bradley  had 
sent  for  him  that  very  morning,  when  the  latter  bade  him  good  bye, 
if  he  would  not  accompany  him  :  and,  in  confidence^  told  him  that^ 
as  the  hospital  clock  struck  eleven  that  night,  he  would  make  his 
escape  in  a  certain  direction  across  the  green,  and  over  the  burial- 
ground  wall ;  but  at  the  same  time  strenuously  urged  the  latter  to 
join  him  in  his  escape  from  the  lower  ward. 

'^  Upon  this  information,  I  directed  the  serjeant  of  the  guard,  af- 
ter dark,  where  the  soldiers  should  be  planted  to  secure  the  desert- 
er ;  placing  myself  in  the  operation-room,  with  all  the  hospital- 
mates,  and  the  nurse  of  Bradley's  ward  ;  when,  sure  enough^  just 
as  the  clock  struck  eleven,  it  was  announced  that  white  sheets  were 
thrown  down  from  the  window  of  Bradley's  room  on  the  first  floor^ 
by  which  he  descended  very  gently  and  safely.  He  then  ran  across 
the  back  green,  to  the  wall  mentioned  by  Hopkins,  with  all  the 
uprightness  and  agility  of  a  young  man  free  from  disease  or  injury 
oi  any  kind ;  and  on  the  following  morning,  when  I  visited  him  in 
the  guard-room,  he  was  very  penitent,  but  appeared,  when  standings 
to  be  still  bent  double.  On  his  asking  me  to  show  him  mercy,  and 
not  report  him  for  punishment,  I  told  him,  that  if  he  expected 
mercy  at  my  hands  he  would  that  instant  stand  erect  as  he  was 
when  I  saw  him  run  across  the  green  the  previous  night.  He  com- 
plied, stood  up  like  a  soldier  on  parade,  and  was  discharged  to  his 
duty  on  board  his  ship."  Pp.  J  7^  -^  74. 
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^^B       Hernia,  thougli  scames  are  niucli  exposed  to  its  causes,  ii 
^H  by  no  means  very  connnon  among  tliem  ;  and  Mr  Hutchison 
^^M  sever  knew  an  instance  of  the  operation  bL'ing  requisite,  except 
^^B  iSi  one  solitary  case,  in  which  its  necessity  was  discovered  only 
^^^  l^'  dissection,  when  the  colon   was  found  to  be  strangulated 
W^  tlirough  the  diaphragm.     It  is  known,  however,  to  be  a  dis- 
qualifying cause ;  and  seamen  already  affected  with  it  may  con- 
ceal the  protrusion  for  the  purpose  of  being  afterwards  dischai^" 
ed,   when  they  have  obtained  what  is  termed  a  smart-ticket. 
^H^  More  frequently,  however,  it  is  urged  as  a  plea  of  exempdon 
^^■'frotn  the  king's  service,  by  seamen  who  prefer  a  merchant  ship  to 
^^Hsman  of  war.    Of  this  specimen  of  simulation  Mr  Hutchison  re- 
^^B  Ifttes  a  very  escellent  instance,  which  also  demonstrates  a  singular 
physiological  fact,  that  the  cremaster  muscles  in  some  indivi- 
duals are  under  the  influence  of  the  will. 

An  English  seaman,  found  in  a  merchant  ship,  was  impressed 
onboard  the  Bniid  during  a  cruise  off  the  island  of  Madeira.  He 
contended  that  he  was  unfit  for  service,  on  the  plea  of  being  rup- 
tured in  both  groins,  as  had  been  ascertained  by  repeated  examina- 
tion by  the  surgeons  of  different  ships  of  war.  Mr  Hutchison  in- 
deed found  a  swelling  in  each  groin,  but  he  also  found  the  scro- 
tum, which  was  pendent  and  flaccid,  quite  empty ;  aud  of  course 
had  no  diliiculty  in  deciding  on  the  nature  ef  the  eupposed 
hernial  tumours. 

"  As  soon  as  this  diacovery  was  made,  tlie  poor  man,  from  beiiue  1 
at  leugtb  and  so  unexpectedly  detected^  became  g^uite  unnervedl  j 
land  so  agitated,  that,  upon  re-examining  the  parts,  the  testes  n-ere 
fiMind  to  have  descended  into  their  proper  places  in  the  scrotuml 
lAfter  commending  the  man  for  his  ingenuity,  and,  iu  place  of  phyl 
'  sic,  administering  to  him  a  glass  of  gri^,  his  spirits  were  rapidw 
restored ;  and,  seeing  no  lunger  any  chance  of  eluding  the  kin^t  I 
service,   he  displayed  before  us   several  remarkable  feats  of  the  I 
power  he  possessed  over  these  organs.     He  pulled  both  testes  irinl  I 
the  bottom  of  the  scrotum  up  to  the  external  abdominal  rings,  witlt  J 
considerable  force,  and  again  dropped  them  into  their  proper  plaoeB|l 
with  incredible  facility.     He  then  pulled  up  one  testis^  and  aft^J 
eome  pause  the  other  followed,  as  the  word  of  command  was  given :  1 
he  then  let  them  both  drop  into  the  scrotum  simultaneously.     He  1 
also  pulled  one  gradually  up,  whilst  the  other  was  as  gently  d4i  fl 
scending  ;  and  he  repeated  this  latter  experiment  as  rapidly  as  thtf<l 
eye  coiild  well  follow  the  elevation  and  descent  of  the  organs,  stf    ' 
that  my  assistant  and  myself  ivere  not  only  surprised,  hut  so  e: 
eeedingly  amused,  that  we  could  hardly  believe  the  evidence  of  oi 
senses.     This  man  afterwards  proved  to  be  a  willing  and  hard- 
working man."  Pp.  187,  188. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  these  mortifying  instances  of  pre- 
tence and  dissimidation  were  confined  chiefly  to  the  lower  ranks 
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of  those  engaged  in  the  naval  service.     They  are  so  indeed. 
But  truth  compels  us  with  equal  pain  and  rqpret  to  remark^ 
that  instances  of  the  same  description  occur,  even  among  those 
whom  rank,  education,  and  moral  responsibility,  ought  ta  place 
far  above  fdl  deception  of  this  kind.     The  naval  surgeon  is 
not  unfrequently  called  upon  to   examine  officers,   who,    in 
consequence  of  some  disagreement  with  their  captain  and  mess- 
mates, present  themselves  for  admission  into  naval  hospitals  in 
order  to  be  removed  from  their  ship.     The  individual  in  this 
case  most  generally  complains  that  he  labours  under  stricture  ; 
and  sometimes  the  complaint  may  be  well-founded.      When 
it  is  not,  the  truth  may,  in  most  cases,  be  ascertained  by  the 
surgeon  introducing  a  bougie  to  the  strictured  point  of  the  ure- 
thra, when,  if  it  is  stopped  by  an  effort  of  the  wUl,the  patient^s  at- 
tention is  to  be  gradually  and  insensibly  engaged  in  the  history  of 
his  service,  the  ships,  the  climates  the  cruises  and  engagements  in 
which  he  has  served,  the  names  of  his  respective  captains,  the 
part  of  the  country  from  which  he  comes,  and  all  those  topics 
which  are  likely  to  wean  his  mind  either  from  the  subject  of  his 
application,  or  from  the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  it. 
By  managing  in  this  manner,  a  case  of  simulated  stricture  may 
be  detected,  says  Mr  H.,  ^^  nine  times  out  of  ten  ;^  and  no 
sooner  is  the  true  state  of  the  urethra  discovered,  than  the  pa- 
tient himself  admits  it,  but  nevertheless  palliates  his  fault  by 
alleging  disagreement  in  the  ship,  which,  unless  he  had  used 
the  plea  of  bad  health,  might  have  terminated  in  a  court-mar- 
tial, and  the  probable  loss  of  his  commission.     The  situation  of 
the  hospital  surgeon  is  in  such  circumstances  exceedingly  deli- 
cate and  trying ;  yet,  as  the  pledged  and  conscientious  servant 
of  the  public,  he  must  pursue  the  straight  line  of  duty,  even  at 
risk  of  causing  evil  or  inconvenience  to  an  individual.  - 

The  fourth  chapter,  on  hospital  gangrene  and  the  slough^ 
ing  phagedenic  ulcer  which  occurs  on  board  ships  of  war  and 
in  naval  and  military  hospitals^  is  entirely  new.  According 
to  the  experience  of  Mr  Hutchison,  hospital  gangrene  never  at- 
tacks the  sound  skin,  but  appears  uniformly  either  in  an  old 
ulcer,  an  inflamed  pimple,  or  on  a  surface  which  has  been  in 
some  manner  wounded  or  abraded ;  and  even  the  point  so  in- 
jured may  be  incredibly  small.  When  it  attacks  an  open  sore 
or  suppurating  wound,  the  healthy  secretion  of  purulent  mat- 
ter is  first  greatly  lessened ;  a  thin,  acrid,  generally  dark-co- 
loured fluid  appears  in  its  place ;  the  surface  of  the  ulcer  be- 
comes pale  and  glassy,  and  the  cuticle  of  the  edges  is  detach- 
ed from  the  skin,  as  if  by  the  action  of  a  blister  or  the  opera- 
tion of  scalding  water.  When  a  recent  wound  or  abraded  sur- 
face is  attacked  with  hospital  gangrene,  the  cuticle  becomes; 
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quickly  elevated  in  the  form  of  a  pale  vesicle,  surrounded  by  a 
dark  red  circular  mar^n,  so  as  to  resemble  in  Bome  sense  tlie 
vaccine  vesicle,  but  differing  from  it  in  being  greatly  more  vio- 
lent, more  extensive,  and  attended  with  iniinitely  more  pain, 
tension,  and  swelling  of  the  neighbouring  parts. 

In  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  the  sore  or  wounded  surface 
is  occupied  with  a  circular  slough,  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and 
a  glairy  or  slimy  consistence,  and  emitting  a  sour  and  heavy 
odour ;  the  edges  are  pectinated  or  jagged,  and  bluish-purple 
in  colour ;  and  the  parts  are  the  seat  of  much  scalding  heat  and 
stinging  pain. 

Mr  Hutchison  has  never  known  hospital  gangrene  to  be  pre- 
ceded by  fever  ;  but  when  it  has  once  invaded  a  part,  the  skin  be- 
comes hot  and  dry,  the  pulse  quick  and  full,  and  more  or  less 
delirium  comes  on.  If  suitable  means  are  not  employed  to  ar- 
rest the  disease  and  counteract  its  effects,  it  either  terminates 
fatally,  or  in  the  loss  of  a  limb,  an  eye,  or  of  other  parts  in 
which  the  inilammation  was  seated.  The  general  con-cctneas 
of  this  description  is  illustrated  by  several  good  cases. 

For  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  most  successful  mode  of 
treating  this  disease,  the  author  adduces  the  reports  of  various 
navy  surgeons,  and  takes  a  view  of  the  measures  found  effica- 
cious by  Dr  Gillespie,  Dr  Hennen,  Mr  Blackadder,  and  others. 
The  general  result  may  be  stated  to  be,  in  the  first  place,  re- 
moval to  a  place  where  the  air  is  pure  and  uninfected ;  secondly, 
antiphlogistic  measures  by  the  lancet,  emetics,  and  purgatives ; 
and,  thirdly,  such  local  applications  as,  with  cleanliness  of  the 
sores,  are  known  to  abate  inflammation,  and  change  the  un- 
healthy action. 

The  essay  is  concluded  with  a  translation  of  the  report  of 
MM.  Portal  and  Deschamps,  on  the  Memmre  of  M.  Delpech, 
on  the  moist  or  hospital  gangrene ;  and  some  judicious  obser- 
vations on  the  treatment  of  ulcers,  by  the  application  of  adhesive 
straps.  We  acknowledge  that,  althoiigh  we  were  aware  that 
bark  was  often  supplied  to  ships  with  a  needless  and  expensive 
profusion,  we  have  only  at  present  learnt,  from  the  observations 
of  Mr  Hutchison,  that  the  article  of  adhesive  plaster,  in  many 
situations  by  far  the  most  indispensable  of  the  surgical  chest, 
is  distributed  with  most  penurious  and  ill-judged  [larsimony. 
It  is  a  fact  which  will  scarcely  in  the  present  day  be  credited 
by  surgeons  in  civil  life,  that  our  little  squadron,  af\er  the 
sanguinary  battle  of  Algiers,  had  actually  to  sail  to  Gibraltar 
before  they  got  a  supply  of  this  article,  which  was  then  fiir- 
iiished  to  them  with  great  kindness  and  liberality  by  the  army 
medical  officers  of  the  ganison.  We  may  be  allowed  to  express 
hope,  that  the  commissioners  of  the  navy  have  long  ere 
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this,  taken  decisive  steps  to  secure  a  regular  and  abundant 
supply  of  an  article  so  necessary  in  the  treatment  of  the  wounds, 
sores,  and  injuries,  attendant  on  a  maritime  and  warlike  life. 

The  fifth  chapter,  containing  observations  on  imperforate 
aniLS,  is  also  entirely  new.  This  imperfection  is  to  be  reme- 
died by  operation  only ;  and  Mr  Hutchison  recommends  and 
practises  the  following.  The  infant  being  placed  on  a  table,  in 
the  same  position  as  in  the  lateral  operation  for  stone,  the  sur- 
geon sitting  on  a  chair  before  the  patient,  with  his  right  knee 
on  the  floor,  should  make  an  incision  with  a  small  double-edged 
scalpel,  nearly  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  in  the  direction  of 
the  raphe,  and  upon  the  situation  of  the  natural  anus,  taking 
care  to  cut  upwards  and  backwards  towards  the  sacrum,  to  avoid 
injuring  the  bladder  of  the  male,  or  uterus  of  the  female.  AfW 
cutting  to  the  depth  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half,  which  will  be 
as  deep  as  can  safely  be  done  with  the  scalpel,  if  there  is  no 
appearance  of  meconium,  the  point  of  a  middle-sized  common 
trocar  should  be  introduced  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  and 
carried  gently  upwards  and  backwards  towards  the  hollow  of 
the  sacrum,  until  the  surgeon  thinks,  from  the  want  of  resist- 
ance, that  he  has  penetrated  the  gut.  This  will  appear  from 
the  contents  of  the  bowels  following  the  stilette,  when  it  is 
withdrawn.  If  no  meconium,  however,  escapes  through  the 
canula,  the  stilette  must  be  again  introduced,  and  the  trian- 
gular point  carried  farther  upwards,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with 
safety.  When  the  stilette  is  withdrawn,  meconium  will  in  all 
probability  follow. 

When  this  desirable  object  has  been  effected,  Mr  Hutchison 
strongly  inculcates  the  necessity  of  retaining  the  canula  secured 
in  the  wound,  by  means  of  tapes  and  a  napkin,  for  several 
days ;  and  he  justly  ascribes  the  frequent  failure  of  the  opera- 
tion to  the  neglect  of  the  rule  now  delivered. 

With  the  same  view,  when  the  canula  has  remained  some 
days,  he  recommends  its  removal  by  passing  through  it  a  hollow 
elastic  bougie,  as  large  as  it  will  admit ;  and  subsequently  the 
use  of  a  larger  form  of  the  same  instrument,  or  of  a  solid  bougie^ 
when  the  hollow  one  is  no  longer  necessary.  Sponge-tent,  both 
old  and  recently  made,  he  has  found  to  injure  by  the  irritation 
which  they  caused. 

The  advantage  of  these  measures  is  forcibly  illustrated  by 
Mr  Hutchison,  in  the  circumstances  of  four  cases  which  fell 
under  his  observation  at  the  Westminster  General  Dispensary. 
In  all,  the  operation  was  performed  with  success.  In  the  fourth 
and  last,  however,  owing  to  improper  management  and  neglect 
on  the  part  of  the  mother,  an  attack  of  intestinal  disorder  was 
allowed  to  proceed  to  a  fatal  termination,  when  the  child  was 
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,  lully  ten  months  old.  The  urine  of  this  child  had  occasionally 
ybeU-aycd  a  feculent  tinge ;  and  dissection  showed  a  small  val- 
mlar  aperture  in  the  urethra,  ahout  the  eighth  of  an  inch  an- 
^rior  to  the  caput  galluiaginis,  barely  suilicieDt  to  admit  the 
pid  of  a  probe,  and  communicating  with  the  rectum.  In  other 
lespects,  the  artificial  anus  was  perfectly  well  formed,  and  pro- 
perly situate-  The  omentum  was  wanting.  The  principal  mor- 
nd  appearance,  however,  was  slight  inflammation  of  the  villous 
Boembrane  of  the  transverse  arch  and  sigmoid  flexure  of  the 
9olon.  It  is  also  a  curious  fact,  which  merits  the  attention  of 
^e  observer  of  malformation,  that  the  rectum  was  on  the  right 
ttde,  and  that,  though  the  levatores  ani  were  perfect  and  strong, 
►  .the  sphincter  muscle  was  entirely  wanting. 

The  chapter  is  concluded  with  an  account  of  a  case  in  which 
,the  operation  was  performed,  but  without  success.     Dissection 
f  .showed  that  the  gut  was  grazed  only  by  the  cutting  instrument, 
k  -whereas  if  it  had  been  penetrated,  the  infant  had  every  chance  of 
I  surviving.    The  rectum  in  this,  as  in  the  other  case,  was  situate 
towards  the  right  side  of  the  pelvis,  from  which  Mr  Hutchison 
justly  intisrs,  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  this  malformation, 
the  same  result  is  to  be  expected.     In  drawing  the  practical 
inference  in  this  case,  we  do  not  entirely  agree  with  the  author. 
It  is  certainly  proper  to  make  the  external  incision  pretty  well 
forwards ;  but  wc  think  when  the  trocar,  or  any  other  punctur- 
ing instrument  is  requisite,  the  most  likely  mode  to  get  into  the 
cavity  of  the  rectum  will  be,  not  by  pointing  it  forwards,  but 
somewhat  obliquely  towards  the  right  side. 

In  the  sixth  chapter,  «ititled  cases  of  disease  of  the  brain, 
produced  by  ewttrnal  violence,  and  tlieir  consequences,  we  find 
three  favourable  and  two  fatal  cases,  with  dissection.  The  most 
curious,  and  perhaps  the  most  instructive  of  the  favourable  cases 
is  the  celebrated  one  of  Thomas  Jones,  the  seaman,  who  lay  for 
■a  whole  year  without  any  marks  of  sensibility  or  consciousness, 
*  partly  in  the  naval  hospital  at  Minorca,  partly  at  Gibraltar,  on 
i.  jhe  voyage  homeward,  and  afterwards  in  the  hospital  at  Dept- 
ferd.  His  history,  which  is  scattered  through  abont  half  a 
dozen  of  letters,  or  ofiicial  reports,  may  be  stated  in  the  follow- 
ing order. 

Thomas  Jones,  ordinary  seaman  of  the  Santa  Theresa,  a^eA 
twenty-two,  was  attacked  on  the  9th  June  1799  with  total  priva- 
tion of  sense  and  loss  of  speech.  The  pulse  being  full,  Mr  Good- 
win, surgeon  of  the  vessel,  took  eighteen  ounces  of  blood  trom  the 
arm,  and  gave  a  brisk  aperient  draught,  which  was  followed  by 
three  or  four  evacuations.  Mr  Goodwin  learnt  from  one  of  his 
messmates,  that  about  four  years  before  he  had  sustained  a  se- 
vere  injury  rf  the  head;  but  that  no  bad  symptoms  had  <iC£uxxcA. 
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till  now.  Two  or  three  depressions  were  foimd  on  the  scull,  one 
very  deep ;  and  pressure  on  this  part  evidently  gave  great  pain. 
Medicines  of  an  antispasmodic  nature  were  prescribed ;  but  he 
continued  in  the  same  state  for  three  weeks,  when  Mr  Goodwin, 
inferring  that  the  brain  was  compreBsed,  determined  on  using 
the  trephine. 

The  vessel,  however,  having  sailed  to  Minorca,  the  surgeon 
of  the  Queen  Charlotte,  who  now  saw  the  man  in  consultation, 
gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  he  laljourcd  under  a  modification  of 
chorea,  but  agreed  in  thinking  him  an  object  for  the  hospital, 
to  which  he  was  accordingly  sent  on  the  9th  July.  He  con- 
tinued here  a  short  time,  with  much  the  same  symptoms,  when 
the  inspector  for  the  time,  regarding  the  disease  as  feigned,  dis- 
charged  the  man  on  the  1st  of  August  on  board  the  hospital  ship 
Dolphin.  Mr  Gardner,  the  surgeon  to  this  vessel,  inferred,  from 
the  convulsions  which  took  place  when  pressure  was  apphed  to 
the  head,  that  the  brain  was  compressed ;  but,  out  of  delicacy 
and  deference  to  the  opinion  of  the  inspector,  he  did  not  choose 
to  apply  the  trephine. 

Jones  appears  to  have  now  proceeded  in  the  Dolphin  Hospital 
ship  to  Gibraltar ;  for  a  seaman  who  accompanied  him  from  that 
station,  reported,  that  they  left  it  for  England  about  the  end  of 
September.  He  arrived  at  Deptford  in  December,  when  he  was 
put  under  the  care  of  Mr  Baildon,  surgeon  of  sick  and  wounded 
seamen ;  and  he  continued  under  his  care  till  the  9th  May  1 800, 
when  he  was  admitted  into  St  Thomas's  Hospital  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete insensibility.  Near  the  summit  of  his  scull  a  portion  of  bone, 
about  two  inches  long,  and  one  broad,  was  found  deeply  depres- 
sed. Mr  Cline  removed  this  by  operation  i  and  the  next  day 
the  man  heard,  saw,  and  spoke,  but  his  recollection  was  tw 
some  time  very  imperfect.  When  he  recovered  his  faculties, 
he  stated,  that  he  remembered  nothing  from  the  time  when  he 
was  in  the  Santa  Teresa  off  the  island  of  Minorca,  till  he  found 
himself  in  the  hospital  of  St  Thomas,  after  being  trepanned. 

The  seventh  chapter  consists  of  the  essay  on  the  infrequen- 
cy  of  urinary  calciiH  among  seafaring  people,  which  is  al- 
ready before  the  public  through  the  medium  of  the  Medico- 
Chirurgieal  Transactions  of  London.  It  contains  a  few  addi- 
tional facts  collected  by  the  author  since  its  first  communication 
to  the  society. 

Ah  a  sort  of  appendix,  there  are  two  cases  of  cystotomy  by 
high  operation ; — the  first  for  extraction  of  a  large  calculus  two 
inches  long,  and  one  and  a  half  broad ; — the  second  for  remov- 
ing a  collection  of  bloody  clots  which  had  escaped  from  fungoid 
tumours  of  the  prostate  gland.  The  first,  which  was  in  a  young 
man  of  twenty,  was  completely  successfiil ;  the  second^ in  %1,a'  * 
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I  gentleman  of  seventy- three,  terminated  fatally.  Both  coses 
I  are  interesting,  and  will  be  studied  with  advantage  by  the 
I  practical  surgeon. 

I       The  other  additions  to  be  here  noticed  are  two  cases  of  Talia- 
r  cotian  operation,  with  remarks;  a  few  observations  on  the  r&.' 
I  ^oval  of  atheromatous  or  melicerous  tumours  ;  and  some  addi- 
f-tional  remarks,  with  another  case  in  the  article  on  necrosis. 
One  of  the  cases  of  Taliacotian  operation  is  already  described 
a  the  fourteenth  volume  of  this  Journal  (p.  344.)     The  se- 
Lcond  was  performed  in  the  year  181 9i  on  the  person  of  a  man 
mho  had  lost  great  {>art  of  his  nose  firom  syphilis  some  years 
before.     The  operation,  which  took  place  in  the  anatomical 
'theatre  of  Mr  Brookes,  in  the  presence  of  nearly  300  gentle- 
men, some  of  the  highest  rank  and  talent  in  the  profession, 
was  performed,  as  in  the  former  case,  after  the  manner  of  Mr 
Carpue,  and  was  completed  with  the  greatest  success. 

In  the  article  on  Necrosis,  we  find  some  observations  on  the 
luity,  or  rather  impossibility,  of  bony  union  in  fractures  of  the 
patella,  the  olecranon,  and  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone.  Mr 
Hutchison,  in  the  first  place,  denies  the  fact  of  bony  union  in  frac^ 
tures  of  these  several  bones ;  and,  secondly,  he  ascribes  this  defi- 
ciency to  the  want  of  periosteum,  which,  he  contends,  is  the  great 
agent  of  ossification.  He  dissected  the  capsular  ligament  ^  the 
hip-joint  in  several  subjects  atler  maceration,  and  succeeded  in 
tracing  the  lining  or  synovial  membrane  of  that  ligamentous 
b^,  fiilly  half  the  distance  between  its  insertion,  near  the  tro- 
chanter and  the  head  of  the  bone;  and  in  each,  he  concluded 
that  this  was  the  mily  membrane  which  covered  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone.  When  this  same  mem- 
brane, that  is,  the  reflected  part  of  the  capsular  ligament,  was 
again  submitted  to  maceration,  and  when  it  was  attempted  in 
this  state  to  split  it  into  layers,  with  the  view  of  demonstrating 
something  like  periosteum,  no  such  result  was  obtained ;  and 
Mr  Hutchison,  thereiiire,  concludes,  that  no  periosteum,  pn>- 
perly  so  called,  covers  any  part  of  the  neck  of  the  bone  within 
the  capsular  ligament. 

When  this  fact  is  once  established,  its  application,  according- 
to  the  view  which  Mr  Hutchison  takes  of  the  influence  of  the 
periosteum  in  effecting  ossificatian,  is  obvious.  In  most,  if  not 
all  the  instances,  of  fractured  knee-pan  which  he  has  witnessed, 
the  union,  he  contends,  was  not  osseous,  but  gelatinous ;  and 
such,  he  conjectures,  takes  place  in  longitudinal  fractures, 
cracks,  or  fissures  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone.  He  therefore 
infers,  on  the  evidence  of  analogy,  that  whatever  union  takes 
place  in  the  broken  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  must,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  want  of  the  periosteum,  the  great  agent  of  ossifi- 
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cation,  be  of  the  same  gelatinous  description ;  and  he  concedes 
to  Sir  Astlcy  Cooper  the  merit  of  correctness  in  the  opinion 
which  he  maintains  on  this  contested  point  of  surreal  patho- 
logy, but  does  not  admit  the  sufficiency  of  the  reasons  assigned 
by  the  learned  baronet. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  doctrine  here  maintained  by  Mr 
Hutchison  is  highly  plausible,  and  has  not  hitherto  received 
that  decree  of  attention  to. which,  perhaps,  it  is  entitled.  It 
receives,  we  may  observe,  a  strong  degree  of  corroboration  from 
the  fact  invariably  remarked  in  necrosis, — that,  when  new  bone 
is  formed  round  the  old,  this  new  formation  takes  place  in  the 
shaft  or  cylinder  only  between  the  epiphyses,  which  are  not  re- 
newed, but  with  the  tendons,  ligaments,  and  articular  capsules 
are  transferred  to  the  new  osseous  cylinder.  This  seems  to  de- 
monstrate an  indisposition,  if  it  may  be  so  named,  to  bony  de- 
posite  in  the  extremities  of  bones,  atler  they  have  once  received 
their  portion  of  this  secretion  during  the  original  growth  of  the 
skeleton.  But  whether  this  holds  invariably  in  all  cases  of  frac- 
ture of  these  extremities,  or  is  to  be  modified  by  the  admisaion 
of  certain  exceptions,  are  points  which  can  be  determined  only 
by  future  observation. 

The  sketch  which  we  have  now  given  of  the  various  subjects 
embraced  in  this  volume,  will  probably  satisfy  our  readers  of 
the  merit  of  the  author  as  a  practical  surgeon  and  useful  writer. 
The  manner  in  which  he  treats  them  affords  ample  testimony 
that  he  has  not  allowed  his  experience  to  pass  before  his  eyes 
in  the  indifferent  and  profitless  manner,  which  is  too  often  to 
be  regretted  in  those  who  have  been  much  engaged  in  the  active 
duties  of  the  profession.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  sayings  that 
his  writings  bear  marks  not  only  of  habits  of  accurate  observa- 
tion, but  of  very  considerable  talents  for  depth  of  reflection  and 
originality  of  inquiry ;  and  as  such,  they  may  be  recommended 
both  as  sources  of  information,  and  as  examples  of  the  useful 
practical  form  of  instruction.  * 


Art.  XIV. — 1.  Mimoires  sur  V Acupuncture^  S^c.  Essays 
on  Acupuncture^  a  new  and  efficacious  remedy  for  Gout, 
Rheumatism^  and  nervous  affections.  By  the  Chevalier 
Sahlandiere,  M.  D.  &c.     Paris,  1825. 

2.  Notice  sur  r Acupuncture^  ^c.  Account  of  the  History ^  Ef 
Jects^  and  Theory  of  Acupuncture^  Jrom  Ewperiments  made 

in  the  Hospital  of  St  Louis.     By  Professor  Pelletan  ju- 
nior.    [Revue  Medicale,  Janvier  1825.] 

3,  Note  sur  ks  Phhiomines,  ^c.     On  the  Electro-maffnetic 
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Phenomena  developed  during  Acupuncture.     By  M.  Pou- 
iLLKT.     \Jaumal  de  Phyaiohgie,  Janvier  1825.] 

4.  Soffgio  sill  Agoptailura,  Sfc.  An  Essay  on  Acupuncture. 
By  Dr  Antonio  Cakrako,  Physician  of  Piove  di  Sacco. 
\Annali  Unlversali  di  Medidna,  Luglio  1835.] 

5.  Traile  de  V Acupuncture,  6fc.  Treatise  on  Acitpu/ncture, 
composifd  Jrom  the  ObservatUyna  of  M.  Jules  Cioquet,  and 
published  under  his  inspection.  By  M.  Damtt  de  Van- 
NEs,  M.  D.     Paris,  1826. 

X  HOSE  of  our  readers  who  have  perused  the  essay  of  Mr 
Churchill  on  acupuncture  and  his  papers  in  the  London  Medi- 
cal Repository,  and  who  are  aware  that  investigations  have  been 
latelymade  on  the  same  Bubject  in  various  parts  of  the  Continent, 
may  be  surprised  that  hitherto  no  notice  has  been  takca  of  it  ia 
this  Journal.    Our  reason  has  been,  that  the  first  accounts  given 
of  the  virtues  of  the  new  remedy  were  so  marvellous,  and  there- 
fore  seemed  to  savour  so  much  of  quackery,  that,  coming,  as  they  ^ 
did,  from  persons  not  of  the  highest  authority,  we  could  not  bu( 
follow  the  general  example,  and  decline  giving  implicit  credit  to  | 
their  assertions.     But  these  assertions  liave  been  re-echoed  from 
almost  every  quarter  of  Europe ;  observations  have  been  made 
on  the  subject  at  many  continental  schools  of  eminence ;   the  I 
several  accounts  given  by  unconnected  writers  agree  very  r&  1 
markably  in  every  essential  particular ;  the  alleged  facts  have  at  1 
length  been  put  tn  the  lest  of  a  full  and  minute  train  of  expeii 
ments  by  one  of  the  most  scientific  of  the  Parisian  physicians,  i 
a  groat  public  hospital,  and  under  the  eyes  of  its  pupils  ;  the  lii 
.    suits  of  these  experiments,  as  published  by  his  hospital  assini 
ants,  harmonize  exactly  with  the  statements  made  by  those  wl' 
introduced  the  remedy  into  Europe ;   and  under  such  circui 
stances  we  cannot  any  longer  delay  presenting  a  summary  of  t) 
interesting  information  which  has  been  accumulated  in  its  fs^l 
vour.  ' 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  after  all  we  cannot  ap- 
proach this  singular  topic  without  hesitation.  It  is  true,  that, 
in  the  hands  of  M.  Cloquet,  the  remedial  virtues  of  acupuncture 
^^  have  passed  triumphantly  through  an  ordeal,  to  which  no  remedy, 
^^L  whose  claims  were  false,  could  be  submitted  without  detection. 
^^M  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  utmost  ingenuity  of  its  favourers  has 
^^P     been  unable  to  discover,  in  alongcoiu-se  of  minute  inquires,  any  i 

^^      rational  way  of  accounting  for  its  effects ;  and,  what  is  peihapg  J 

of  more  conseiiuencc,  tliey  have  been  unable  to  detect  any  phy-  I 

siological  change  or  phenomenon  co-ordinate  with  its  operation,       ^M 
There  is  in  short  a  total  want  of  every  sort  of  cvVAaticft  \'a.''d^^^H 
I  favour  as  a  remedy,  except  that  most  ticdcWiQU'^  Vinii,  '^'^  ^^^^^ 
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dence  of  succession ;  and  consequently,  a  philosophical  mind, 
especially  considering  the  diseases  in  which  the  greatest  success 
has  been  obtained,  will  naturally  feel  inclined  to  attribute  the 
cures  which  have  been  accomplished  to  the  influence  of  the 
imagination,  and  to  sentence  acupuncture  to  banishment  from 
regular  practice,  as  being  nothing  else  than  a  variety  of  animal 
magnetism. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  proper  place  for  discussing  the 
question  of  evidence.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  mention  at  pre- 
sent, that  an  impartial  examiner  can  scarcely  study  the  documents 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  without  coming  to  the  conclusion,  that 
acupuncture  has  proved  a  powerful  remedy  in  a  very  great  pro- 
portion of  cases  of  neuralgia,  of  rheumatism  without  fever,  and 
of  muscular  spasm, — that  it  has  also  appeared  to  cure  some  cases 
of  palsy,  a  few  cases  of  gout,  several  cases  of  chronic  ophthalmy, 
pleurisy  and  erysipelas, — and  that  it  has  removed  the  pain  ac- 
companying contusions  and  sprains  and  some  internal  organic 
disorders.  Having  announced  these  general  results,  we  shall 
proceed  to  give  an  account  of  its  history,— of  the  instruments 
and  the  mode  of  using  them,— of  the  phenomena  observed  when 
the  needles  are  introduced  into  the  body  in  a  state  of  health  and 
in  a  state  of  disease, — of  the  mode  in  which  they  have  been  sup- 
posed to  operate  in  effecting  a  cure ; — and  we  shall  then  annex 
an  abstract  of  some  of  the  cases  which  illustrate  their  operation 
in  various  diseases. 

1.  All  writers  who  have  entered  into  the  history  of  acu- 
puncture agree  in  referring  its  origin  to  the  Chinese  and  Ja- 
panese. It  appears  from  various  short  notices  published  at 
different  times  during  last  century  by  Kaempfer,  Dujardin^ 
and  others,  but  more  particularly  from  a  treatise  printed  at 
London  in  1683  by  Ten-Rhyne,  a  Dutch  physician,  and  from 
the  translation  of  a  curious  Japanese  manuscript  in  the  work  of 
the  Chevalier  Sarlandiere,  that  acupuncturation  has  been  known 
in  those  two  countries  almost  immemorially.  It  is  applied  to  all 
manner  of  maladies ;  but  those  in  which  it  is  accounted  most 
applicable  and  is  in  reality  most  successfril,  are  evidently  such 
as  do  not  belong  to  the  active  inflammatory  disorders.  In  Japan 
it  is  held  in  as  great  repute  as  blood-letting  is  in  Europe ;  and 
the  confidence  of  the  physicians  of  that  country  in  its  virtues 
seems  never  to  have  been  shaken.  Of  such  importance  indeed 
is  it  reckoned,  that  the  chief  part  of  a  medical  man^s  education 
there  consists  in  learning  the  precise  position  on  the  body  of  the 
337  spots  into  which  the  needles  may  be  inserted,  and  the  se- 
veral parts  of  the  body  into  which  they  should  be  introduced  in 
each  disease.  These  are  taught  on  a  statue  pierced  with  the 
proper  holes  and  covered  for  the  occasion  with  paper ;  and  no 
one  is  considered  qualified  to  practise  the  art  who  has  not  un^ 
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bdergone  a  course  of  study  iu  practical  needling  for  a  term  of 


The  first  perfect  account  of  the  process  of  acupun duration 
bvhich  appeared  in  Europe  was  that  of  Ten-Rhyne.  But  al- 
Aough  he  has  been  so  ftill  on  the  subject,  that  the  writers  of 
^e  succeeding  century,  who  have  made  allusion  to  it,  have  ad- 
ptfed  little  or  nothing  to  our  information,  it  does  not  appear  to 
"have  ever  received  much  notice  from  practitioners  till  within  the 
last  twelve  years.  The  merit  of  having  brought  it  under  their 
serious  attention  in  recent  times  must  be  divided,  as  very  oflewfl 
happens  with  neglected  discoveries,  among  several  individualBi'B 
The  tirst  person,  however,  in  the  present  century,  who  employ-  , 
ed  acupuncturation  in  actual  practice,  and  gave  the  results  to  the 
public,  was  a  French  physician  M.  Berlioz,^who  in  1811  sent 
a  memoir  upon  it  to  the  Parisian  Society  of  Medicine,  and  after 
being  treated  by  that  learned  body  as  a  rash  experimentalist,  hod 
nevertheless  the  courage  to  publish  the  essay  in  1816,  Among 
the  cases  in  which  he  used  it  successfully  are  one  of  protracted 
nervous  fever,  one  of  convulsive  cough,  and  one  of  general  con- 
tusions of  the  back  caused  by  a  fall. 

It  is  to  no  purpose  therefore  that  the  Chevalier  Sarlandi^ 
attacks  M.  Cloquet  for  the  omission  of  his  name  in  the  ocd 
sional  sketches  and  memoranduins  published  by  the  pupils 
that  gentleman  under  his  sanction, — and  claims  for  himself  then 
merit  of  having  been  the  first  to  recommend  the  remedy  in  moJ 
dem  times.     'I'hat  merit,  such  as  it  is,  belongs  to  M.  Berlioz  rj 
for  his  essay  was  in  print  at  the  time  when  the  Chevalier  wri^ 
only  occupied  with  his  researches.     But  it  is  to  M.  Cloque 
alone  that  the  credit  is  due  of  having  first  instituted  a  series  a 
experiments  of  sufficient  extent  to  permit  the  practitioner  ti 
make  up  his  mind  regarding  the  real  merits  of  the  practice 
This  he  was  enabled  to  do  by  reason  of  liis  situation  as  one  0^ 
the  physicians  to  the  great  hospital  of  St  I.ouis,  to  which  ptu 
h  .tients  with  neuralgia  and  rheumatism  repair  in  crowds  for  th<f 
\  sake  of  the  baths  attached  to  the  establishment.     The  work  dS^ 
his  pupil  Dantu  and  the  memoir  of  his  friend  Pellctan  bein 
the  most  complete  and  circumstantial  which  have  yet  appeared 
we  shall  avail  ourselves  chiefly  of  them  in  the  subsequent  expe 
sition.     It  is  proper,  however,  to  add  to  this  short  historicti 
sketch,  that  besides  the  papers  of  Berlioz  and  Sarlandiere  a 
the  works  at  the  head  of  this  review,  several  papers  on  s 
puncture  have  been  inserted  in  the  French  and  Italian  J( 
nals  by  other  writers,  that  in  1821  a  very  interesting  pamptF: 
let  was  published  on  it  in  London  by  Mr  Churchill,  and  that. 
several  brief  notices  have  since  apjieared  in  the  London  Jour- 
nals illustrating  its  application  to  special  diseases.     W«  ^a!&. 
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have  occasion  to  make  use  of  most  of  these  treatises  in  the.  sub- 
sequent details.  It  should  likewise  be  added,  that  M.  Cloquet 
was  the  first  who  taught  the  frequent  necessity  of  leaving  the 
needles  for  an  hour  and  upwards  in  the  body,  physicians  before 
him  having  seldom  allowed  them  to  remain  above  five  or  six  mi- 
nutes ;  and  that  the  first  who  thought  of  increasing  their  cner-* 
gy  by  applying  electricity  and  galvanism  to  them  was  M.  Ber- 
lios. 

S.  The  instrument  employed  in  the  operation  of  acupunc* 
ture  is  a  needle  of  various  lengths  and  with  various  appurte* 
nances  according  to  the  precise  object  of  the  operator,  and  the 
method  in  which  he  prefers  to  insert  it  When  the  disease  for 
which  it  is  to  be  used  is  not  deep-seated,  nothing  more  is  re- 

auired  than  a  fine  sewing-needle,  with  a  thread  drawn  through 
be  eye  to  prevent  it  from  slipping  altogether  under  the  skin, 
and  a  knob  of  wax  fastened  over  die  same  end  to  facilitate  its 
introductiop  by  pressure  with  the  finger.  When  needles  of 
greater  length  are  required,  as  for  reaching  parts  two  or  three 
inches  under  the  surface,  it  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  risk  of 
their  breaking  in  the  body,  by  reducing  the  temper  of  the  steel 
after  they  are  pointed ;  and  in  order  to  fitcilitate  their  introduc- 
tion, it  is  of  use  to  fix  the  needle  to  a  little  cylinder  of  larger  dia- 
meter, by  which  it  may  be  turned  between  the  middle-finger 
and  thumb,*-and  to  make  the  cylinder  terminate  in  a  fiat 
head  on  which  pressure  may  be  applied  with  the  fore-finger.  A 
little  hole  may  be  drilled  in  the  rim  of  the  head,  for  attaching 
an  electric  conductor,  according  to  the  plan  recommended  by 
Cloquet  and  by  Sarlandiere.  This  is  a  description  of  the  in- 
strument as  made  for  us  here  according  to  a  pattern  given  in 
the  paper  of  Carraro.  It  combines  the  conveniences  dTall  the 
rest.  It  must  be  exceedingly  fine ;  even  the  three-inch  needle 
in  only  one-fortieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  immediately  under 
the  cylindrical  handle.  The  pointing  must  be  executed  with 
great  care,  so  that  no  part  of  tike  needle  shall  be  angular,  par- 
ticularly near  the  point.  I'hose  used  by  M.  Cloquet  are  made 
of  steel.  The  Chevalier  Sarlandiere  prefers  gold  and  silver, 
because  tlie  Japanese  prefer  those  metals ;  but  the  needles  of 
gold  or  silver  are  necessarily  thicker  and  less  delicate  in  the 
point  than  those  of  steel,  and  do  not  possess  any  advantage  over 
them. 

The  method  of  introducing  them  is  exceedingly  simple.  Tho 
skin  being  drawn  tight  between  the  thiunb  and  fore-finger  of 
the  left  hand,  the  instrument,  held  between  the  thumb  and 
middle-finger  of  the  right  hand,  and  pressed  by  the  forc-fingcr 
on  the  head,  is  slowly  and  steadily  introduced  at  right  anglea 
through  the  skin  to  the  depth  required.     Such  is  the  mode 
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ivhich  ia  recommended  by  Cloquetf  and  nliicli  wc  have  found 
to  be  the  easiest  both  to  the  physician  and  to  the  patient. 
Some,  however,  prefer  giving  the  instrument  a  rotatory  or 
screwing  motion  after  it  has  pierced  through  the  skin  ;  and  M. 
Sarlandiere  advises  the  operator  to  introduce  it  through  a  short 
piece  of  glass  tube,  which  may  be  usetlil  as  a  support  and  di- 
rector if  the  needle  is  made  of  gold  or  silver,  and  likewise  as  an 
insulator  when  the  electric  fluid  is  to  be  transmitted  through 
the  needle.  When  the  instrument  is  to  be  left  long  in  the  body, 
it  is  best  to  use  a  sewing  needle,  fitted  up  as  we  have  already 
mentioned ;  and  it  must  be  inserted  as  far  as  the  wax  head,  and 
covered  with  adhesive  plaster  to  secure  it  against  the  friction  of 
the  clothes.  The  most  convenient  conductor  for  applying  dec- 
tricity  to  the  needle  is  a  fine  silver  wire. 

3.  The  next  object  of  attention  regards  the  immediate  phe- 
nomena produced  by  the  operation  on  the  body  in  a  state  of 
health  and  in  a  state  of  disease.  We  shall  detail  them  pretty 
fully,  as  it  is  from  the  sensible  phenomena  which  accompany 
the  cure,  rather  than  from  the  mere  cure  itself,  that  tlie  mode 
of  action  and  the  reality  of  action  of  such  a  remedy  are  to  be 
determined. 

Every  body  has  witnessed  the  school-boy  frick  of  thrusting 
needles  and  pins  into  the  arm  ;  and  evei-y  practitioner  knows, 
that  hundreds  of  needles  have  made  their  way  from  the  sti>- 
mach,  through  almost  every  part  of  the  body,  without  causing  in- 
convenience. But  those  phenomena  have  been  generally  ascribed 
to  peculiar  insensibility ;  and  very  few  will  believe, — what,  how- 
ever, is  the  actual  fact, — that  a  finely-pointed  and  taper  needle 
may  bo  thrust  deep  into  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  body  of  every 
person,  without  any  sensation  being  produced  which  can  in  cor- 
rect language  be  called  pain.  ^Encouraged  by  the  assertions 
of  our  authors,  we  have  repeatedly  made  tlie  experiment,  and 
certainly  the  sole  sensations  produced  are  an  exceedingly  faint 
impression  of  pain  while  the  needle  passes  through  the  skin, 
and  a  sense  of  slight  numbness  or  jwessure  while  it  afterwards 
passes  through  the  muscles.  Nor  does  any  pain  in  general  fol- 
low its  extraction,  even  when  it  has  been  allowed  to  remain 
long  in  the  body.  Sometimes,  however,  its  extraction  in  such 
circumstances  ia  painfiil ;  and  when  it  has  been  frequently  in- 
troduced in  the  same  neighbourhood,  a  general  soreness  is  left 
for  a  day  or  two. 

M.  Dantu  has  farther  remarked,  that  when  it  is  left  sticking 
for  an  hour,  a  faint  rose-red  areola  forms  aroimd ;  but  that  this 
phenomenon  is  not  so  constant  as  in  the  case  of  disease.  On 
the  needle  being  withdrawn  after  remaining  for  an  hour  nnd  a 
half,  be  hits  alfnys  found  it  stained  with  several  detached.,  nB,T- 
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row,  blue  lings,  like  what  are  caused  by  low  temperingv 
ciFeet  which  is  never  produced  on  needles  inserted  into  the  dead 
body,  but  is  caused  much  more  remarkably  in  the  liying  body 
when  the  part  into  which  the  needle  is  introduced  is  the  seat  of 
neuralgia  or  of  muscular  spasm. 

The  aperture  left  after  the  needle  is  withdrawn  closes  almost 
immediately,  and  in  a  few  minutes  can  hardly  be  distinguished 
at  all.  Sometimes  a  small  drop  of  blood  foUpws  it,  but  hardly 
ever  more  than  a  drop.  This  appeared  a  very  striking  fact  to 
the  first  experimenters,  and  led  them  to  infer,  that,  as  small 
arteries  must  be  often  punctured,  the  puncture  of  them  was  not 
attended  with  any  harm.  Accordingly  Bedard  found  by  ex- 
periments oti  animals,  that  if  the  femoral  artery  was  punctured, 
only  a  small  quantity  of  blood  was  effused  into  the  sheath  and 
was  speedily  absorbed  again ;  and  that  the  same  operation  might 
be  performed  with  the  same  result  even  after  the  artery  was 
stripped  of  its  cellular  shealh.  The  radial  and  temporal  arteries 
have  also  been  punctured  in  man ;  and  a  momentary  jet  and  a 
slight  ecchymosis  were  the  sole  consequences. 

Neither  does  it  appear  that  puncture  of  the  nerves  is  attend- 
ed with  any  bad  result.  ^'  Among  more  than  1200  acupunctu- 
rations,  says  Dantu,  I  have  not  once  seen  it  necessary  to  with- 
draw the  needle  on  account  of  its  causing  that  acute  pain,  which 
we  know  is  produced  by  the  ordinary  pricking  of  a  nerve ;  and 
yet  it  is  certain  that  nerves  must  often  have  been  transfixed.^ 
The  reason  is,  that  the  gentle  separation  of  the  fibres  caused  by 
the  acupuncture  needle  bears  no  relation  whatever,  as  a  disturb- 
ing agent,  to  the  rude  tearing  and  cutting  occasioned  by  a  com- 
mon prick.  And  in  fact,  Dantu  has  repeatedly  satisfied  him- 
self, that  in  the  lower  animals,  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  nerves 
may  be  acupunctured,  without  causing  any  annoyance  at  all. 

In  like  manner  it  is  certain,  that  the  great  cavities  and, the 
viscera  contained  in  them  may  be  pierced  without  injury.  M. 
Haime,  in  an  article  on  acupuncture  in  the  thirteenth  volume 
of  the  Jourtial  Universel^  says  that  M.  Bretonneau  of  Tours 
has  pierced  the  bodies  of  puppies  in  all  directions, — through 
the  brain,  heart,  lungs,  and  stomach, — ^without  observing  any 
bad  result.  Carraro,  as  will  be  mentioned  hereafter,  remarked 
the  same  thing  with  respect  to  the  heart,  in  the  course  of  some 
experiments  on  the  application  of  acupuncture  to  the  treatment 
of  asphyxia.  Uantu  tells  us  that,  judging  from  the  depth  of 
the  punctures,  his  master  Cloquet  must  often  have  pierced  the 
lungs,  stomach,  and  intestines  in  man,  and  that  he  has  actually 
often  pierced  the  liver,  and  sometimes  the  testicle, — and  always 
without  injury.  M.  Pelletan  has  also  repeatedly  seen  the  cavi- 
ties of  the  ch^st  and  belly  pierced  deeply,  without  any  bad  conS 
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iquence.  And  we  shall  hereafter  notice  a  case  in  which  the 
leratioii  was  performed  without  harm  upon  the  heart  in  a  pa- 
lent  affected  with  carditis. 

,  i'arther,  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  acupuncture 

idles  never  cause  inflammation  in  their  neighbourhood.     If 

ihey  are  rudely  handled,  or  ruffled  by  the  clothes  of  the  patient, 

ley  may  produce  a  little  irritation.      But  if  they  are  properly 

Bcured  and  protected,  they  may  be  left  in  the  body  for  an  in- 

"initc  length  of  time  without  causing  any  of  the  elfccts  which 

isually  arise  from  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies.  lu  one  of  M. 

Roquet's  patients  they  were  left  in  the  temples  for  eighteen 

Jays ;  and  ia  cases  in  which  needles  have  been  swallowed,  they 

iave  remained  without  causing  inflammation  for  a  much  longer 

VJieriod.  It  appears  probable  from  the  facts  collected  on  the  sub- 

■^ect,  tliat  metallic  bodies  of  every  kind  may  remain  imbedded  in 

Ae  animal  tissues  without  being  productive  of  injury ;  and  that 

'  e  property  of  irritating  and  inflaming  by  mechanical  contact 

longs  only  to  those  bodies  which  are  non-conductors  of  elec^ 

ntricity.     But  farther  experiments  are  required  to  substantiate 

this  curious  and  important  law. 

In  regard  to  the  accidents  arising  from  acupuncture,  it  u 
only  necessary  to  add,  that  in  a  few  cases  the  operation  ha^< 
been  followed  by  a  tendency  to  fainting,  and  that  in  one  iBp" 
stance,  which  occurred  at  the  Hotel-Dieu  of  Paris,  the  accideu- 
tal  disappearance  of  the  needles  in  the  skin  of  the  belly  was 
followed  by  such  extreme  and  uncoutrollable  terror,  that  the 
patient  expired  soon  after.  It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted, 
that  this  solitary  fact  embraces  all  the  information  which  our 
authors  have  thought  proper  to  give,  r^arding  the  influence 
of  the  remedy  on  the  mind.  That  the  introduction  of  threes 
inch  needles  into  the  skin  must  be  generally  attended  with  coik 
siderable  trepidation  and  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  ig 
^ceedingly  probable.  At  the  same  time  there  are  many  on  whoiif 
'f  would  have  no  such  effect,  and  a  little  precise  information  ad 
^e  relative  success  of  the  treatment  under  these  and  other  ana- 
igous  circumstances,  might  go  far  to  determine  what  trutK 
Jiere  is  in  the  conjecture,  to  which  one  is  naturally  apt  to  be" 
I,  and  which  (strange  though  it  may  seem,)  has  hardly  beenH 
Ejibtrted,  and  not  at  all  investigated  in  any  of  the  treatises  before^' 
18, — that  acupuncture  belongs  to  the  class  of  remedies  which- 
t  through  the  medium  of  emotions  of  the  mind. 
I  :  Having  mentioned  the  physiological  effects  caused  by  th& 
'  introduction  of  the  needle  into  the  body  in  a  stale  of  health, 
we  should  now  proceed  to  notice  certain  physical  phenomena  of 
great  interest.  But  as  tliese  arc  much  more  distinct,  or  pro- 
perly speaking,  have  been  much  more  minutely  examined  in 
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cases  in  which  the  place  of  insertion  was  the  seat  of  pain,  we 
shall  first  describe  the  physiological  phenomena  produced  when 
the  body  is  in  a  state  of  disease. 

When  the  part  into  which  the  needle  is  inserted  is  the  seat 
of  pain,  the  sensations  produced  by  its  introduction  are  even 
less  distinct  than  in  the  healthy  body.  In  a  few  rare  cases, 
however,  it  has  ca^used  acute  pricking  pain.  It  appears  that 
the  red  areola  is  both  more  invariable  and  larger  than  in  the 
healthy  body.  Sometimes  it  covers  a  surface  of  two  inches* 
It  generally  begins  to  form  in  less  than  six  minutes,  but  not 
unfrequently  is  retarded  for  half  an  hour ;  and  when  the  needle 
is  left  long  in  the  body,  it  disappears  again  in  a  few  hours. 

The  most  striking  physiological  phenomenon  is  the  cessation 
of  pain.  In  cases  of  neuralgia  and  rheumatism  most  particu* 
larly,  but  likewise  very  remarkably  in  recent  contusions  and 
sprains,  and  even  also  in  many  cases  of  organic  disease,  the 
insertion  of  the  needle  is  followed  sooner  or  later  by  a  i^mission 
or  total  cessation  of  pain.  This  sometimes  takes  place  during  the 
very  act  of  insertion ;  but  much  more  commonly  not  for  fire  or 
six  minutes,  sometimes  not  for  half  an  hour  or  even  more  than 
an  hour,  occasionally  not  for  several  hours  or  days ;  and  in  a  few 
cases  even  of  pure  neuralgia,  no  relief  whatever  was  procured 
by  allowing  the  needles  to  continue  many  days  in  the  pained 
part.  Sometimes  the  pain  is  removed  permanently  by  one  ope- 
ration, or,  if  it  returns,  by  the  second  or  the  third.  In  many 
cases,  if  it  ceases  suddenly  and  early,  it  shifts  to  a  part  adjoin- 
ing ;  but  when  it  does,  a  second  needle  removes  it  thence  also^ 
without  its  being  liable  to  return  to  its  original  seat.  Fre- 
quently, instead  of  being  removed,  it  is  only  alleviated ;  and 
an  important  fact,  of  which  some  use  will  be  made  by  and  bye, 
is,  that  in  such  cases  the  relief  obtained  diminishes  with  the 
frequency  with  which  the  operation  is  repeated.  In  a  few  in- 
stances the  pain  has  been  increased  instead  of  being  dii^nisbed 
immediately  after  the  operation,  but  in  several  of  these  it  has 
abated  afterwards  and  disappeared.  The  departure  of  the  pain 
is  often  accompanied  with  peculiar  sensations,  such  as  a  feeling 
of  coldness  creeping  over  the  pained  part,  or  a  feeling  of  warmth, 
or  a  sense  of  numbness ;  and  the  patient  generally  describes  the 
pain  as  tending  towards  the  point  of  the  needle,  and  concentrat- 
ing itself  there  before  it  ceases.  Felletan  says  the  departure  of 
the  pain  is  always  followed  by  numbness.  The  removal  or  re- 
lief of  pain  has  been  procured  in  innumerable  instances  in  which 
every  other  remedy  had  been  tried  assiduously  and  in  vain ;  and 
in  a  great  majority  even  of  obstinate  cases  the  cute  has  been 
permanent. 
.    Another  phenomenon  of  the  same  nature  as  the  cessation  of 
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pain  is  the  ceasation  of  muscular  Bpasm.     The  disappearance  of 
the  contraction  seems  to  follow  nearly  tlie  eame  course  as  the 
departure  of  pain,  sometimes  taking  place  rapidly  and 
•tber  times  gradually  and  not  till  after  a  considerable  interval. 
We  have  lastly  to  relate  the  physical  phenomena  which  ac- 
ipaiiy  the  introduction  of  the  needles,  and  the  first  we  shall 
rticc  is  their  oxidation.     It  has  been  already  mentioned  that 
Ic  £teel  uccdlcs,  if  allowed  to  remain  some  time  in  the  healthy 
ly,  acquire  a  blue  colour ;  which  arises  from  a  film  of  o^ade 
(ing  formed  on  their  surface.     This  effect  is  said  to  be  more 
Bstinctnhen  the  part  which  is  punctured  is  the  seat  of  pain;  and 
mc  instances  the  oxidation  has  been  very  considerable.     It 
not  depend  on  vitality,  for  Daotu  found  that  it  was  pro- 
iced  by  dead  muscle,  if  kept  at  a  temperature  about  90°  Fahr. 
is  generally  arranged  in  detached  rings,   but   sometimes 
ivers  the  whole  needle. 

Another  very  interesting  fact,  first  talicn  notice  of  by  M. 
loquet,  is  the  passage  of  electricity  along  the  needles  during 
eir  stay  in  the  body.  He  one  day  thought  he  felt  a  slight 
''sense  of  numbness  and  tendency  to  contraction  in  the  fingere  and 
arm,  when  he  took  hold  of  the  needle;  and  the  same  thing  hav- 
ing been  subsequently  observed  by  others,  he  was  led  in  conse- 
quence to  try  whether  the  galvanometer  indicated  the  transmis- 
»on  of  an  electric  current.  Several  experiments  were  accordingly 
"^adeby  Pelletan,  Dantu,  and  more  particularly  liyM.  Pouillet, 
id  the  general  restdts  are, — that  when  the  galvanic  circle  is  eom- 
"Jfcted  ly  connecting  one  pole  of  a  delicate  galvanometer  with  the 
needle,  and  the  other  pole  with  the  patient's  mouth,  the  needle  of 
the  galvanometer  is  evidently  deflecletl, — that  this  howerer,  ig 
observed  in  the  healthy  body  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  disease,— 
that  it  occurs  only  when  the  acupuncture  needle  is  of  steel  and 
becomes  oxidated  during  the  experiment,  and  is  not  observed  At 
all  when  the  needle  is  made  of  gold,  silver,  or  platinum, — and 
eonsequeiitly,  that  it  is  connected  with  the  chemical  process  tX 
oxidation,  and  does  not  arise,  as  was  at  first  naturally  imagined, 
IVom  the  transmission  along  the  needle  of  electricity  previously 
Kccumulated  in  the  spot  by  a  morbid  process. 

When  an  attempt  is  made  to  trace  what  relation  subsists  beL 
tween  the  various  physical  and  physiological  phenomena  noir 
mentioned,  it  is  found,  that  the  rapidity  or  perfection  of  tfa* 
cure  bears  no  reference  either  to  the  extent  or  time  of  appeuL 
ance  of  the  red  areola,  or  to  the  sensations  felt  at  the  moment  aP 
the  introduction  of  the  needles  or  soon  afterwards,  or  to  the' 
occurrence  or  degree  of  oxidation,  or  to  the  transmission  of  ^e- 
riectric  current.  ( 

Such  is  a  general  account   of  the  facts   yet  collected 
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which  tlirow  light  on  the  cause  of  the  therapeutic  effects  of  this 
remedy.  It  must  be  confessed  that  they  leave  the  patholo^gt 
very  much  in  the  dark,  and  render  it  difficult  for  him  to  form 
even  a  conjectural  opinion.  But  on  the  whole,  they  tend  to 
show,  either  that  it  operates  through  the  mind,  or  that  it  acta  by 
withdrawing  a  morbid  accumulation,  or  rectifying  an  aberra- 
tion of  the  nervous  fluid-  This  curious  topic,  however,  as  well 
as  the  more  practical  and  important  one  of  the  diseases  in 
which  acupuncture  has  been  chiefly  found  useful,  must  be  reserv- 
ed till  the  next  number. 


AuT,  XV. — Experimental  Researches  on  the  Influen 

cised  hy  Atmospheric  Pressure  upon  the  Progression  of  the 
Blood  in  the  Veins,  upon  thai  function  called  Absorption, 
and  upon  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  the  Symptoms  caused 
by  the  Bites  of  Rabid  or  Venomous  AnimaU.  With  an  Ap- 
pertdiWf  containing  the  Original  Reports  of  Baron  Cuvier, 
and  of  Professors  Dumeril  and  Laennec,  to  the  Royal  In- 
stitute of  France,  and  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine 
f^ParU,  ^-c.  ^c.  By  David  Bariit,  M.  D.  Knight  of  the 
Order  of  the  Tower  and  Sword ;  Member  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  in  London ;  First  Surgeon  to  the  Portu- 
guese Army;  Surgeon  to  the  Forces,  &c,  fijc.  London, 
Printed  for  Thomas  and  George  Underwood,  32,  Fleet 
Street.     1826. 

X  HE  inquiry  into  the  phenomena  of  the  circular  motion  of 
the  blood,  and  into  the  nature  of  the  agents  concerned  in  it, 
has  at  all  times  engrossed  a  large  proportion  of  tlic  attention  of 
the  experimental  physiologist ;  and  few  subjects  in  the  whole 
range  of  the  science  of  living  bodies  can  be  said  to  be  better 
understood,  or  more  fully  ascertained.  The  great  leading  facts 
of  the  theory,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  impellent  power  of 
the  heart,  and  to  the  direction  in  which  the  blood  flows 
through  large  vessels  and  distinct  trunks,  were  established  by 
the  immortal  author  of  the  discovery  in  such  a  clear  and  in- 
disputable manner,  that  succeeding  inquirers  did  little  more 
than  verify  his  proofs — confirm  his  arguments — and  throw 
light  on  his  conclusions.  The  peculiarities  of  the  circulation 
in  the  smaller  vessels  were  investigated  by  the  research  and 
experiments  of  Verschuir,  Lamure,  Hales,  and  especially  of 
Haller,  and  more  recently  by  Spallanzani  and  Fontana.  Last- 
ly, the  principal  facts  relating  to  the  circulation  were  gene- 
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ralizecl  by  Bichat  and  Magendie  in  France,  and  by  Carson  in 
this  comilry,  wilh  such  modifications  and  corrections  as  fiirther 
inquiry  seemed  to  demand. 

Notwithstanding  the  advanced  state,  however,  to  which  the 
ibours  of  these  ingenious  men   brought  the  doctrine  of  the 
lulation,  one  point  still  remained  either  entirely  unascer- 
reas  suffered  to  rest  on  the  unstable  foundation  of  hy- 
ithesis  and  conjecture.     The  mechanism  of  the  motion  of  the 
lood  through  the  veins,  and  the  nature  of  the  agents  concerned 
1  lie  propulsion,  were  almost  unknown,  or  were  so  imperfectly  and 
'•0  variously  explained,  that  the  operation  of  the  alleged  causes 
Blight  be  justly  admitted  to  be  either  very  obscure  or  utterly  unin- 
telli^ble.   Harvey,  for  example,  in  whose  eyes  the  heart  was  the 
principal,  if  not  the  sole  agent  of  propulsion,  supposed  the  im- 
pellent action  of  this  organ,  and  of  the  arteries,  to  be  continued 
through  the  venous  capillaries  by  the  pressure  exercised  upon 
lliem  at  their  anastomotic  connexions  with  the  arteries ;  and 
this,  under  the  name  of  vis  a  tergo,  has  been  admitted  to  a  very 

feneial  extent  by  most  subsequent  physiologists.  This  opinion 
as  been  satisfactorily  refuted,  first  by  Sichat  (i28,)  and  more  n 
cently  by  Carson  (53,)  and  by  Black.  Haller  again,  who  juj 
denied  the  active  power  of  the  heart,  as  maintained  by  LeeuwM 
hoeck  and  Hales,  regarded  the  conical  figure  of  the  venous  syste  _ 
as  the  principal,  and  the  compressing  efibrt  of  the  muscles  as  the 
auxiliary,  cause  of  the  progressive  motion  of  the  blood  from  the 
■mall  veins  to  the  large,  and  thence  to  the  heart.  In  modem 
times,  when  this  doctrine  was  maintained  most  generally,  and 
in  its  greatest  perfection,  the  causes,  to  which  the  motion  of 
the  blood  in  the  veins  has  been  ascribed,  have  been  one  or  mote 
of  the  following.  1st,  The  alleged  insensible  contraction  of 
the  capillary  vessels,  (Bichat,  426 ;)  2dly,  An  absorbing  po'  '" 
ascribed  to  the  minute  veins,  (Bichat  (127,)  Magendie,)  i 
believed  to  be  independent  of  the  heart ;  Sdly,  A  supposed 
action  of  the  veins  themselves  on  their  content)^,  (Richerand;] 
4fthly,  The  beating  of  contiguous  arteries  and  their  contract'" 
action,  whether  dependent  on  muscular  or  on  elastic  fihi 
(Culien,  Gregory ;)  and,  Stilly,  The  pressure  of  the  skin, 
the  muscles  of  voluntary  and  involuntary  motion,  of  the  viscera^ 
and  of  the  contiguous  organs  in  general,  (Culien,  Bichat,  AT 
gendie.) 

The  operation  of  the  first  three  causes  is  so  very  hy] 
thetical,  and,  if  it  cannot  be  entirely  questioned,  it  is  at  I 
80  uncertain  and  so  unsusceptible  of  direct  demonstration, 
it  ought  not  to  have  a  place  among  the  principles  of  posi 
science.  The  influence  of  the  two  last  is  so  ambiguous, 
it  may  be  safely  questioned,  whether  they  would  have  the  el 
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of  propelling  the  blood  from  the  venous  branches  to  the  tmnks 
and  to  the  right  auricle,  or  in  the  opposite  direction  frDm  the 
trunks  to  the  branches.  Their  influence,  admitted  in  the  inost 
ample  extent,  can  never  be  primary,  and  may  be  justly  regard- 
ed as  accessory  only. 

It  was  in  1815  that  Dr  Carson  of  Liverpool,  in  his  "  Inquiry 
into  the  causes  of  the  motion  of  the  blood,"^  first  pointed  out  the 
influence  of  atmospheric  pressure  in  impelling  the  blood  from 
the  auricles  of  the  heart  into  the  ventricles,  and  from  the 
venous  trunks  in  connection  with  the  heart  into  the  auricles. 
He  at  first,  partly  by  experiment,  but  principally  by  a  train  of 
reasoning  founded  on  anatomical  and  physiological  considera- 
tions, and  on  the  admitted  pliysical  properties  of  the  atmospheric 
air,  satisfied  himself  that  the  lungs  have  a  resilient  or  elastic 
power,  in  consequence  of  which  they  have  a  tendency  to  retire 
from  the  internal  surface  of  the  chest,  if  the  bony  structure  of 
this  cavity  did  not  prevent  them,  by  not  yielding  to  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere. 

Regarding,  then,  the  heart  as  constituting  a  part  of  the  bound- 
aries or  walls  of  the  chest  (p.  116;)  and  the  pericardium  as  a 
strong  inelastic  capsule,  incapable  of  expansion  beyond  certain 
limits,  yet  fitted  easily  to  resist  the  balance  of  unequal  presfixire 
laid  on  its  internal  or  concave  surface  by  the  retiring  tendency 
of  the  lungs  (p.  117>)  1^  Carson  inferred,  that "  a  force  equal  to 
the  weight  which  the  elasticity  of  the  lungs  in  their  ordinary  coDr- 
dition  during  life  is  capable  of  supporting,  must  constantly  tend 
to  dilate  the  heart  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  pericardium^  by 
pressing  against  the  internal  surfaces  of  its  chambers  ;^  and  as 
this  force  must  be  sustained  by  the  walls  of  the  heart  itself,  he 
concluded,  that  the  successive  dilatation  of  the  difierent  cham- 
bers of  the  heart  after  contraction  is  fully  secured  by  an  ade- 
quate power ; — ^namely,  the  uniform  and  constant  operation  of 
atmospheric  pressure  through  the  medium  of  the  lungs. 

Having  in  this  manner  satisfied  himself  of  the  mechanism  by 
which  the  auricles  and  ventricles  are  supplied  with  blood,  Dr 
Carson  applied  the  same  views  to  the  venous  system  generally. 
The  blood  in  the  venous  trunks  connected  with  the  auricles 
must,  at  the  moment  when  a  portion  of  the  general  weight  of  the 
atmosphere  is  withdrawn  by  the  resiliency  of  the  lungs  from  the 
convex  surface  of  the  pericardium,  and  consequently  from  that 
ef  the  auricles,  be  less  resisted  on  the  side  of  the  heart  than  at 
any  other  point.  The  efiect  of  this  diminished  resistance,  again^ 
heargued,  is,  that  the  blood  in  these  trunks,  according  to  the  usual 
hydrostatical  laws,  will  tend  towards  the  centre  of  pressure,  or 
into  the  auricles,  until  these  chambers  have  been  dilated  to  such 
extent  as  to  afford  a  resistance  equal  to  the  resilient  power  of  the 
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lungs ;  or  until  the  boundaries  of  the  pericardium  have  admit* 
tud  a  quantity  of  blood  equal  to  that  which  is  projected  from 
them  by  the  previoua  contraction  of  the  ventricles.  "  At  each 
contraction,"  says  Dr  Carson,  "  a  quantity  of  blood  is  thus 
pumped  out  of  the  venous  trunks  into  the  heart;"  and  this 
must  continue  go  long  as  any  fluid  is  found  in  tlte  veins  which 
open  into  the  auricles. 

He  subsequently  considers  the  question,  how  far  this  pump- 
ing operation  of  the  heart  extends  through  the  venous  system  at 
large ;  and  he  infers,  that  though  not  the  sole,  it  is  a  Very 
powerliil  agent  in  promoting  the  venous  circulation. 

TJiough  these  views  arc  not  only  ingenious,  but  appear  to  be 
intimately  accordant  with  the  phenomena  of  the  mutual  conncc- 
tion  of  the  functions  of  respiration  and  circulation,  yet  th^  have 
been  before  the  scientific  world  for  nearly  twelve  years,  without 
attracting  the  attention  to  which  they  are  entitled.     On  the 
continent  they  are  either  entirely  unfenown  or  much  misunder- 
stood ;  and  the  only  individual  who  appears  to  have  thought  of 
the  influence  of  atmospheric  pressure  over  the  venous  cirmku 
tion  is  a  Dr  Zugenbuhlcr,  who  in  1815  published  a  theus  da 
motu  sanguims  per  venas,  and  on  which  he  founded  a  claim  of 
priority  to  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.     We  have  not 
seen  this  dissertation,  and  c&niiot  speak  of  its  merits.     But  it 
i  aj^ears  from  the  report  of  Baron  Cuvier  and  Professor  Dume. 
r  jO,  that  the  author  offered  arguments  only  in  support  of  hia 
L  Opinions; — a  reason  suflicient  certainly  to  question  their  truth, 
Wpat  not  to  deny  their  originality.    It  is  in  all  probability  to  the 
riuane  want  of  experimental  proof,  and  consequently  to  the  indis- 
r  tinct  mode  in  which  his  views  were  explained  and  demonstrated, 
I  ^at  we  are  to  impute  the  small  share  of  attention  which  the 
C  arguments  and  opinions  of  Dr  Carson  have  yet  received.  While 
I  the  originality  of  Dr  Carson,  therefore,  in  first  announcing  the 
"  ifluence  of  atmospheric  pressure  as  an  agent  of  the  circulation, 
^osnnot  be  denied,  it  must  not  be  concealed  that  his  theory 
L  ih>uld  have  commanded  a  more  general  and  a  less  eijuivocal 
Cwception,  had  it  been  previously  submitted  to  the  infallible  test 
C  of  experimental  inquiry. 

Such  being  the  state  of  information  regarding  this  important 
Lcpiestion  in  the  science  of  living  beings,  the  inquiry  undertaken 
PDy  Dr  Barry  must  be  admitted  to  be  one  not  only  of  the  highest 
r  interest,  but  of  the  greatest  necessity.     In  the  memoir  which 
Lfitrms  the  first  part  of  the  treatise  before  us,  his  object  is  to  de- 
monstrate, by  proofs  drawn  from  anatomical  structure  and  from 
direct  experiment,  the  three  following  facts; — lirst.  The  powers 
by  which  the  blood  is  propelled  through  the  veins  to  the  heart ; 
secondly,  The  comparative  velocity  with  whicli  it  is  aioved 
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through  the  veins  and  through  the  arteries :  anil,  thirdly,  That 
the  constant  supply  of  blood  to  the  heart  cannot  depend  solely 
upon  the  causes  to  which  it  has  been  hitherto  ascribed. 

In  rellectLng  on  the  tirst  of  these  points,  the  attention  of  Dr 
Barry  was  in  the  first  instance  attracted  to  the  mechanical  ef- 
fects of  the  alternate  motions  of  inspiration  and  expiration  on 
the  blood  iu  the  heart  and  great  veins.  Though  the  elasticity 
of  the  air,  or,  in  other  words,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
was  overlooked  by  Ilarvcy,  and  underrated  by  Haller,  it  ap- 
peared to  Dr  Uarry  impossible  for  the  alternate  expansion  and 
contraction  of  tlie  thoracic  cavities  not  to  atfect  the  motion  of 
the  blood  towards  the  right  auricle  and  pulmonary  artery.  The 
air  which  enters  the  wind-pipe  during  the  act  of  inspiration  to 
distend  the  air-cells,  would,  he  remarked,  follow  the  expanding 
^es  of  the  chest  much  more  readily,  if  there  were  no  cells  to 
be  distended ;  and  as  it  is  an  established  law  that  all  fluids,  in 
communication  with  an  enlarging  cavity,  are  impelled  towards 
it,  if  exposed  at  the  same  time  to  atmospheric  influence,  he 
thought  it  presumable  that  blood  would  be  forced  into  the  chest 
through  the  cau^  during  inspiration. 

This  view  of  the  part  which  respiration  might  perform  id  the 
circulation,  particularly  of  the  venous  blood,  evidently  derived 
strong  confirmation  from  various  well-known  facts ;  for  example, 
the  swelling  of  the  external  jugular  veins  during  ewpiralion, 
and  their  immediate  collapse  upon  inspiration;  the  venous 
pulse  (pulsus  venosus)  remarked  by  Haller  even  in  the  ex- 
ternal iliaes  as  synchronous  with  expiration ;  the  cessatiou  of 
certain  hemorrhages  by  forced  inspirations ;  and  the  absorption 
of  air  by  the  veins,  and  the  fatal  accidents  that  have  been 
known  to  follow  the  opening  or  division  of  any  of  the  large 
veins  near  the  heart.  The  anatomical  disposition  of  the  heart, 
of  the  pericardium,  and  of  the  mediastinal  pleurce,  and  even 
the  construction  of  the  sternum  and  ribs,  appeared  also  to  be 
destined  for  some  mechanism  of  the  same  description.  Thus, 
while  the  heart  is  enclosed  in  the  pericardium — a  capsule  at  all 
times  too  large  for  its  volume — the  latter  membrane,  by  being 
covered  laterally  by  the  mediastinal  pieurts,  is  not  only  pro- 
tected &om  pressure  during  inspiration,  but  may  be  enlarged 
probably  in  all  its  diameters,  in  consequence  of  the  simulta- 
neous elevation  of  the  ribs,  the  protrusion  of  the  sternum,  and 
the  descent  of  the  diaphragm.  Adverting  also  to  the  obvious 
eSect  of  the  blood  impelled  at  each  ventricular  contraction  into 
the  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta,  in  producing  a.  vacuum  behind, 
Dr  Barry  thought  it  probable  that  enough  of  blood  must  be 
brought  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  to  supply  the  discharging 
tubes  during  a  complete  act  of  respiration. 
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His  reasonings  in  this  stage  of  the  process,  however,  were 

atill  hypothetical ;  and  Dr  Barry  proceeded  ibrthwith  to  ascer- 

-  tftin  their  accuracy  by  appeal  to  experiment.     If  his  hypothesis 

I^arding  the  influence  of  atmosplieric  pressure  in  propelling 

lie  venous  blood  were  well-founded,  the  following  results,  he 

l»ncludcd,  might  be  anticipated.     First,  That  a.  fluid,  such  as 

WeXer  in  an  open  vessel,  being,  by  means  of  a  tube,  placed  in 

I  &rect  communication  with  the  interior  of  one  of  the  great  veins 

jjtitliin  the  chest  of  a  living  animal,  would  rise  in  the  tube  by 

tfae  atmospheric  weight  resting  on  its  exposed  surface,  and  that 

the  motion  of  the  fluid  would  be  regulated  by  the  respiratory 

Biuovements  of  the  animal ;  and,  secondly,  That  the  same  phe- 

Inomena  would  result  upon  establishing  the  same  communication 

i'between  the  fluid  and  any  of  the  cavities  around  the  veins ;  for 

E  iBstance,  the  thoracic,  pericardiac,  or  abdominal. 

The  first  of  these  results  Dr  Barry  verified  on  the  16th  Oc- 
tober 1823  in  the  body  of  a  borse  condemned  to  be  destroyed 
on  account  of  an  incurable  disease  of  the  boof,  but  sound  in 
every  other  respect.  The  animal  being  thrown  on  the  right 
side,  Dr  Barry  exposed  the  left  jugular  vein,  tied  it  below  the 
middle,  and,  about  an  inch  below  the  ligature,  introduced  into 
its  cavity,  towards  the  heart,  a  large-sized  flexible  catheter,  into 
the  outer  end  of  which  a  spiral  glass  tube  was  fitted.  When 
the  catlieter  was  pushed  towards  the  heart,  as  far  as  it  would  go,  I 
a  ligature,  which  had  been  passed  under  the  vein,  a  little  below  J 
the  opening  made  to  admit  the  catheter,  was  firmly  knotted 
round  both.  The  other  end  of  the  spiral  tube,  which  Dr  Barry 
had  hitherto  kept  closed,  was  now  immersed  in  a  cup  of  water, 
deeply  coloured  by  a  solution  of  common  Prussian  blue.  The 
moment  the  end  of  the  tube  was  opened,  the  blue  liquid  rose 
b'^rough  the  spiral,  and  flowed  rapidly  towards  the  heart.  The 
M^eat  length  which  the  liquid  was  compelled  to  traverse,  by  the 
■  spiral  form  of  the  tube,  enabled  Dr  Barry  and  his  friends  to 
observe  its  motions  towards  the  heart  during  inspiration,  anet  ■ 
its  cessatiim  and  return  towards  the  cup  during  expiration.  By  I 
the  occasional  admission  also  of  a  few  air-bells  into  the  tube,  the 
alternate  motions  of  the  fluid  between  the  heart  of  the  animal 
and  the  cup  were  rendered  so  manifest,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  question  the  agency  of  the  atcnospheiic  pressure. 

At  first  no  blood  was  seen  in  the  tube  ;  but  after  some  time, 
when  a  considerable  quantity  of  cold  water,  and  of  air,  bad  been 
forced  into  the  vein,  and  thence  to  the  heart,  so  as  to  render  the 
respiration  of  the  animal  hurried  and  irregular,  and  otherwise 
cause  much  sufiering,  blood  appeared  in  the  tube  on  two  or  three 
occasions  during  ewpiration.  The  next  inspiration,  however, 
invariably  restored  the  blue  liquid  to  it«  place. 
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This  experiment  repeated  several  times  in  difierent  animals, 
showed,  \8tj  That,  though  the  cobured  fluid  inrariaUj  rose  in 
the  tube,  even  when  the  animal  was  standing,  its  motion  was 
never  so  distinctly  marked  as  when  he  was  .prostrate ;  ^dly^ 
That  the  connection  between  the  motion  of  the  fluid  in  the  tube, 
and  respiration,  is  not  satisfactorily  observed  while  the  horse  is 
standings  because  his  breathing  is  then  scarcely,  if  it  all  percep- 
tible ;  and,  Sdfy,  That,  when  the  respiration  became  hurried 
and  labouring,  though  the  blood  frequently  regurgitated  through 
the  tube  at  the  moment  of  expiration^  the  liquid  never  ascended 
except  at  the  moment  of  inspircUion, 

Dr  Barry  having  thus  verified  by  experiment  his  first  condo- 
sion,  proceeded  to  submit  the  second  to  the  same  test. 

A  metallic  tube,  one  end  of  which  was  fixed  in  a  caoutchouc 
bag,  filled  with  a  composition  of  lard  and  wax,  the  other,  being 
pointed  like  a  writing  pen, — ^was  thrust  through  each  pleura  into 
the  chest  of  a  dog.  A  small  flexible  catheter,  armed  at  one  end 
with  the  barrel  of  a  quill,  pepared  to  act  as  a  valve,  was  then 
thrust  through  the  caoutchouc  bag  and  the  metal  tube  into  the 
cavity  of  the  pleura;  and  when  this  was  completed  on  each  side 
of  the  sternum,  the  outer  end  of  each  catheter,  which  had  been 
hitherto  plugged,  was  attached  as  before  to  a  spiral  glass  tube,  the 
opposite  end  of  which  was  already  immersed  in  a  coloured  li- 
quid. The  communication  was  no  sooner  established  on  each  side, 
than  the  liquid  rose  rapidly  through  the  spirals,  and  flowed  inte 
the  chest  during  inspiration,  but  remained  stationary,  or  fell  dur- 
ing expiration.  The  motions  of  the  fluid  were  in  short  so  re^ 
gidar,  and  so  completely  dependent  on  those  of  respiration,  that 
the  one  might  be  counted  while  observing  the  other.  The  ad- 
mission of  a  few  bells  of  air  contributed,  as  in  the  former  case, 
to  render  the  alternate  ascent  and  descent  of  the  fluid  along  the 
spirals  greatly  more  conspicuous.  When  the  body  was  opened 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  experiment,  the  ends  of  the  two  catheters 
were  found  one  on  each  side  of  the  pericardium,  between  it  and 
the  concave  sur&ce  of  the  lung,  which  had  not  suffered  the 
slightest  injury. 

By  introducing  first  a  pointed  metallic  tube,  and  afterwards 
a  flexible  catheter,  through  the  interior  of  the  metal  tube^ 
in  the  same  manner  into  the  pericardial  cavity  in  another  ani- 
mal, so  as  to  establish  the  communication  in  the  usual  mode,  Dr 
Barry  produced  the  same  alternate  ascent  and  descent  of  the 
fluid,  and  the  same  transference  of  fluid  from  the  cup  to  the  ca- 
vity of  the  pericardium.  Tn  all  the  cases  in  which  this  commu- 
nication was  established,  the  fluid  rose  in  the  glass  tube  as  rapidly 
as  in  the  former  experiments ;  and  in  all  but  one  its  ascent  was 
regulated  by  .the  animal's  inspiration.  In  all,  however,  with  the 
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exccirtion  of  this  single  case,  though  the  liquid  invariably  halted 
or  (JcEcended  during  expiration,  it  observed  also  an  oscUlatiiig 
motioa  upwards,  which  seemed  independent  of  respiration,  but 
could  not  be  observed  during  inspiration,  because  it  yia&  then 
confounded  with  the  general  motion  upwards. 

These  experiments  were  repeated  6rst  at  the  school  of  medi- 
cine, in  the  presence  of  Baron  Cuvier  and  M,  Diunerii,  appointed 
by  the  academy,  of  Professors  Laennec,  Cruveilhier,  Billery, 
Breechet,  Edwards,  he.  afterwards  at  the  king's  garden ;  at  the 
schoolofAlfort,  in  presence  of  M.  Girard  ;  and  at  the  Abhatoirs 
of  Montfaueon ;  and  the  first  and  third  were  finally  re)>eaCed 
at  the  Veterhiary  College  in  London,  in  the  presence  of  Pro- 
fessor Coleman  and  his  pupils,  and  Drs  Bostock  and  Macann, 
and  Messrs  Sewel,  Wardrop,  and  Broughton. 

Hitherto  the  arguments  and  cxperiroenta  of  Dr  Barry  related 
solely  to  the  motion  of  tlie  blood  in  the  veruB  cava,  and  to 
the  supply  of  the  right  cavities  with  blood.  To  extend  the 
same  views  to  the  pubnonary  or  small  circulation,  he  proceeded 
to  inquire  into  the  circumstaucea  attending  the  motion  of  the 
blood  in  the  pulmonary  veins;  and  he  thinks  he  has  succei3ded 
in  proving,  that  nature  has  employed  a  simple  and  effectual  me- 
chanism to  secure  a  constant  and  ample  a  supply  of  this  fluid 
to  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart,  by  means  of  the  eamc  agent  of 
atmospheric  preasure. 

For  this  purpose  he  directs  the  attention  of  the  physiologist 
to  the  anatomical  arrangement  of  the  pulmonary  veins  in  the 
borsc,  wliich  present  the  following  remarkable  circumstances 
1st,  The  princijNil  veins  of  the  left  lung  enter  the  right  c&vitjt 
of  the  chest ;  Sd,  The  veins  of  what  is  termed  the  middle  lung 
(of  quadrupeds)  cross  the  largest  vein  of  the  light  lobe,  to  emp^ 
themselves  into  a  particular  point  of  the  conilnx  of  the  left  pul- 
monary veins ;  and,  Sdly,  the  veins  of  the  middle  lung  empty 
themselves  at  one  of  its  extremities,  instead  of  at  its  mot. 

This  mechanism  Kr  Barry  conceives  to  serve  a  pai'ticular 
purjiose,  which  he  demonstrates  in  the  following  manner.  After 
introducing  into  the  cavity  of  the  left  posterior  pulmonary  vein 
the  end  of  a  tube  prepared  and  secured  as  in  the  first  experi- 
ment, he  imitated  the  direction  which  the  middle  lung  would 
take  when  inflated,  by  pulling  its  apex  gently,  when  the  coloured 
fluid  rose  so  forcibly,  as  to  How  abundantly  into  the  reservoir 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  tlie  two  great  posterior  or  right 
and  left  pulmonary  veins.  AVhon  the  experimenter  ceased  to 
pull,  the  liquid  also  ceased  to  flow.    When  the  lung  was  pulled 
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pull,  the  liquid  also  ceased  to  flow.    When  the  lung  was  pulled       ■ 

horizontally  towards  the  left,  the  coloured  water  seemed  inclined  ^^^H 

to  return  towards  the  glass ;  hut  when  it  was  pulled  towards  the  ^^^H 

right,  the  liquid  rose ;  and  the  more  the  middle  Umg  was  raised  ^^^H 
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In  the  application  of  the  inferences  derived  from  this  experi«/ 
mcnt  to  the  pulmonary  veins  in  the  human  subject,  Dr  Bany 
requests  the  attention  of  the  physiologist  to  their  connection 
with  the  pericardium.  A  smiul  tongue,  he  remarks,  appears 
to  be  cut  in  this  bag  from  behind  forwards,  to  allow  each  vein 
to  pass  through  a  kind  of  square  opening  to  the  heart.  This 
slip  or  tongue  being  pulled  backwards  and  outwards,  from  thie 
general  line  of  the  insertion  of  the  pericardium,  is  firmly  attached 
to  the  anterior  surface  only  of  the  vein.  The  effect  of  this  ar- 
rangement Dr  Barry  represents  to  be,  that  when  the  pericar- 
dium is  carried  forward  by  the  protrusion  of  the  sternum,  and 
when  it  is  enlarged  at  its  base  by  the  expansion  of  the  lungs, 
the  anterior  surfaces  of  the  pulmonary  veins  where  they  enter 
the  left  sijius  venosus  must  be  strained  forwards,  while  thdr 
posterior  surfaces  are  retained  in  their  situation.  This  con- 
trivance is  entirely  wanting  in  the  lower  animals ;  and  conversely, 
the  accretion  of  the  contiguous  sides  of  the  cavce  and  pulmonary 
veins,  so  distinct  and  extensive  in  quadrupeds,  is  not  found  in 
the  human  subject,  at  least  not  on  the  outside  of  the  pericar- 
dium. The  importance  of  the  pericardium  in  the  mechanism 
of  the  circulation,  is  further  seen  in  the  fact,  that  it  is  the  onfy 
part  of  the  animal  which  is  never  found  entirely  wanting. 

The  last  experiment  described  by  Dr  Barry,  is  one  in  which 
he  substituted,  with  considerable  dexterity,  for  a  portion  of  the 
left  jugular  vein,  a  short  glass  tube  with  a  globular  expansion 
like  a  blowpipe,  properly  secured  by  ligature, — ^with  the  view  of 
observing  the  transit  of  the  blood  through  the  vein,  and  conse- 
quently through  the  globular  bulb,  and  the  impulse  which  it  re- 
ceived from  the  motions  of  respiration.  He  succeeded  completely 
in  witnessing  the  transit,  and  in  demonstrating  the  impellent  in- 
fluence of  the  motion  of  inspiration ;  and  as  his  observations 
were  prolonged,  repeated,  and  careful,  he  regards  the  experi- 
ment as  unequivocal  and  conclusive,  in  demonstrating  the  agency 
by  which  the  venous  blood  is  moved. 

Dr  Barry  having,  by  these  experiments,  succeeded  in  verify- 
ing the  two  results  which  he  had  anticipated  as  criterions  of 
the  soimdness  of  his  theory,  thinks  himself  justified  in  drawing 
a  series  of  conclusions  to  the  following  effect : — 

'^  1st,  That  the  blood  which  runs  contrary  to  its  own  gravity,  arm 
rives  at  the  heart  only  during  inspiration* 

"  2dly,  That  the  power  which  impels  it  at  this  moment  through 
the  veins,  is  atmospheric  pressure. 

''  3dly,  That  as  this  power  can  be  applied  to  the  blood  of  the  veins 
only  at  the  moment  of  inspiration,  this  blood  must  move  with  a  ve- 
locity which  is  to  that  of  the  blood  moving  through  the  arteries^  as 
the  time  occupied  by  a  whole  respiration  is  to  the  time  occupied  by 
a  single  inspiration. 
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"  4th]]',  As  the  blood  pusses  tbrougli  the  greater  veins  during  in- 

ration  osly,  whilst  it  is  iDcessaiitly  traversing  the  arteries,  it  fol- 
lows,  that  an  accumulation  must  take  place  somewhere  between 
these  two  orders  of  vessels,  and  that  the  quantity  iif  this  accumula- 
tion must  be  to  the  quautity  which  passes  through  the  arteries  dur- 
ing an  entire  act  of  respiration,  as  the  time  of  one  expiration  is  to 
that  of  a  whole  respiration. 

*'  Sthly,  That,  as  it  makes  no  difference  with  regard  to  the  event, 
whether  the  accumulatiua  which  must  be  prepared  for  the  expan- 
sion of  the  thorax,  be  made  by  two  pulsations  of  the  arteries  or  by 
ten,  it  follows  that  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  cannot  be  taken  as 
the  measure  of  the  velocity  of  the  blood  returning  to  the  heart,  he- 
cause  it  is  the  repetition  of  the  inspirations  which  must  legulate 
this  velocity - 

"  6lhljr,  That  there  are  three  quantities  of  blood ;  one  passing 
through  the  arteries,  one  which  is  sucked  up  by  each  expansion  of 
the  thorax,  and  a  third,  which  is  collected  during  expiration  between 
these  two  points.  When,  therefore,  the  respiration  becomes  hur- 
ried, this  third  quantity  ie  diminished,  whilst  tlie  other  two  are  in- 
creased in  proportion ;  but  as  the  heart  can  admit  only  a  certain 
quantity,  the  expanding  cavities  regurgitate  the  surplus  during  theit 
collapse.  Hence  pathological  phenomena,  into  ivhicli  I  shall  not 
<enter  for  the  present. 

"  7thly,  That  the  lymph  and  chyle  must  be  sucked  up  towards 
the  chest,  through  the  mrect  comoiunications  which  the  vessels 

Peculiar  to  these  fluids  have  with  the  subclavian  and  other  veins. 
'he  question  of  absorption,  therefore,  which  has  hitherto  puzzled 
physiologists  so  much,  may  now  be  considered  as  decided,  for  it  is 
clear  that  the  open  mouth  of  a  vein,  or  of  any  other  vessel,  having 
the  same  kind  of  conmiunicatioQ  with  the  thoracic  pumps,  must 
absorb  in  direct  proportion  to  the  sucking  power  apphed  to  it,  and 
to  the  pressure  exercised  upon  the  matter  to  be  absorbed. 

"  Stilly,  It  being  now  evident,  from  every  thing  that  has  been 
said,  that  the  blood  in  the  veins  is  placed  under  the  influence  of 
atmospheric  pressure,  it  would  be  curious  to  trace  the  connexion 
which  appears  to  exist  between  disease  generally,  intermittent  fever 
for  example,  and  the  daily  barometric  variations. 

"  Sthly,  The  preceding  facts  explain  also  why  animal  life  cannot 
be  maintained  beyond  a  certain  degree  of  atmospheric  rarefaction, 
and  why  it  must  cease  as  soon  as  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding 
air  ceases  to  be  superior  to  the  gravity  of  the  column,  of  blood. 
Birds  are  provided  witli  a  re^iratory  mechanism,  which,  in  some 
measure,  exempts  them  from  this  inconvenience. 

"  lOthly,  At  the  cardiac  extremities  of  the  great  veins  there 
exists,  as  we  have  shown,  a  mechanism,  which,  when  called  into 
action  by  the  expansion  of  the  thorax,  distends  tlieir  cavities,  and, 
consequently,  causes  the  auction  of  the  blood  of  the  veins  of  the 
lesser,  as  welt  as  of  the  greater,  circulation.  Now,  as  this  mecha-  ■ 
ntsm  can  act  only  during  inspiration,  and  as,  from  its  construction, 
and  its  position,  it  must  necessarily  aflect  those  portlonft  i^  \S^  , 
^^TOL.  XXVII,  KO.  90. 
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auricles  within  the  pericardium^  called  the  sinus  Tenosi^  it  follows 
that  there  can  be  no  alternation  of  contraction  between  these  parts 
of  the  auricles  and  the  ventricles  corresponding  to  the  pulse^  be- 
cause the  sinus  venosi  must  be  in  a  state  of  progressiye  distension 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  inspiralion,"    Pp.  36— -39. 

These  conclusions  are  illustrated  and  confirmed  in  a  supple- 
ment, in  which  the  author  shows,  that  the  two  properties  of 
gravitation  and  atmospheric  pressure  exercise  an  equal  influence 
with  regard  to  animate  as  to  inert  matter.  The  reasoning  and 
the  experiments  which  he  employs  for  this  purpose,  though 
clear  and  connected,  are,  however,  too  long  for  being  transferred, 
even  in  an  abridged  form,  to  these  pages.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say,  that  Dr  Barry  thinks  they  warrant  the  inference,  that 
fluids,  whether  moving  through  living  or  through  inert  tubes, 
obey  the  laws  of  pressure  and  gravitation ;  and  that,  in  the 
quiescent  living  animal,  the  only  demonstrable  active  powers 
employed  by  nature  to  propel  the  contents  of  the  veinft  toward 
the  heart  are ;  first,  the  impulse  given  by  this  organ  itself,  con- 
tinued through  and  propagated  by  the  arteries ;  sepondly,  at- 
mospheric pressure  diininished  or  annihilated  round  the  cardiac 
ends  of  the  venous  tubes,  during  the  expansion  of  the  chest,  but 
unaltered  and  entire  roimd  every  other  part  of  their  suifiu^e, 
opposed  only  by  the  gravity  of  the  fluid  impelled ;  and,  thirdly, 
gravitation  when  the  heart  is  the  most  depending  point,  or 
when  this  acts  with  the  pressure  of  the  hearths  contraction  on 
the  base  of  the  venous  column.  Of  these  powers  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere,  Dr  Barry  contends,  is  far  the  most  intense 
in  its  degree,  the  most  constant  in  operation,  and  the  most  un- 
vaiying  in  amount ;  and  he  regards  it  of  sudi  importance,  that 
without  it,  he  conceives,  the  circulation  could  not  be  maintained 
beyond  a  few  moments. 

This  theory,  if  well-founded,  will  not  only  illustrate,  but 
modify  considerably  the  opinions  entertained  on  the  nature  of 
the  state  termed  asphyooia.  In  the  explanation  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  this  condition,  physiologists  will  have  to  look  not  only 
to  the  absence  of  chemical  change  in  the  venous  blood,  and  to 
the  successive  poisoning  of  the  organs  by  this  fluid,  as  Bichat 
and  most  of  his  followers  have  inculcated,  but  to  the  absence 
of  that  mechanical  change  which  respiration,  according  to  Dr 
Barry,  eflects,  and  to  the  subversion  of  that  balance  which  is 
maintained  in  the  sound  state  of  the  circulation,  between  the 
propulsive  power  of  the  heart  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  resist- 
ance afforded  by  atmospheric  pressure  through  the  medium  of 
the  lungs  on  the  other.  It  will  follow,  from  the  theory  of  Dr 
Barry,  that,  the  moment  the  air  is  excluded  from  the  lungs, 

either  by  suffocation,  by  strangulation,  by  suspension,  or  by 
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(Irowiiiug,  the  arrival  of  the  venous  blood  at  the  left  auricle, 
perhaps  also  at  the  right  auricle,  ought  to  cease,  or  if  it  does 
reach  these  cavities,  it  cau  do  longer  be  expelled  from  them, 
since  the  agent  by  which  this  is  efiected  has  ceased  to  operate. 

The  memoir,  of  which  we  have  given  the  foregoing  account, 
was  submitted  to  the  examination  of  Baron  Cuvier  and  Profes- 
sor Dumeril,  who,  as  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  examine  and  report,  also  witnessed  the 
principal  experiments.  They  bestow  on  it  the  most  flattering 
encomiums,  and  accede  to  the  general  soundness  of  the  conclu- 
sions drawn  by  the  author,  with  two  exceptions; — the  applica- 
tion of  the  theory  to  the  pulmonary  or  smaller  circulation, 
which,  as  they  remark,  rests  more  upon  reasoning  founded  on 
anatomical  Etructure,  than  on  direct  experiment,  and  to  which 
some  facts  of  comparative  anatomy  might  be  successfully  op- 
posed; and  its  incompetency  to  explain  the  motion  of  the  blood 
in  the  veins  of  fishes,  and  of  some  reptiles  in  which  the  motion 
of  the  blood  is  different. 

It  must  be  conceded  to  Dr  Barry,  that  he  has  devised  his 
experiments  with  considerable  ingenuity,  to  demonstrate  the, 
object  of  his  researches;  and  that,  by  performing  them  with  great 
dexterity,  and  with  suitable  precautious,  he  has  completely  suc- 
ceeded in  proving  the  agency  of  atmospheric  pressure  in  im- 
pelling the  blood  along  the  large  venous  canals  which  are  near 
the  heart,  and  consequently  under  the  influence  of  the  vacuum 
which  its  action  has  a  constant  tendency  to  form  in  the  right 
auricle.  Whether  his  experiment,  (the  4th,)  be  sufficioat  to 
demonstrate  the  same  efieet  in  the  veins  connected  with  the  j 
left  auricle,  will  depend  very  much,  not  only  on  its  being  some- 
what varied,  but  on  the  considerations  which  he  has  drawn  from 
the  anatomical  arrangement  of  the  pulmonary  veins  heing 
founded  on  a  sohd  basis.  We  could  have  liked  that  the  author 
had  rendered  somewhat  more  Justice  to  Dr  Carson,  who  must 
be  admitted  to  have  preceded  all  others,  so  far  as  we  know,  in 
distinctly  ascribing  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  veins  to  at- 
mospheric pressure,  as  exemplified  in  what  he  termed  the  suclion 
power  of  the  heart.  There  is  a  remarkable  resemblance  between 
the  reasonings  offered  by  this  author,  and  the  preliminary  con- 
siderations which  Dr  Barry  entertained,  and  which  eventually 
led  him  to  try  the  trutli  of  Iiis  theory  by  experiment.  This 
coincidence  is  particularly  remarkable  in  the  functions  ascribed 
by  both  authors  to  the  pericardium.  It  must  be  athnitted,  how- 
ever, that  while  Dr  Carson  offered  so  many  speculative  reason- 
ings, as  almost  to  perplex  the  reader  without  convincing  him ; 
to  Dr  Barry  belongs  the  more  substantial  merit  of  not  resting 
satisfied  with  mere  s])cculation,  but  of  establishing  the  truth  of 
'  'b  opinions  on  the  firm  basis  of  accurate  ph\Losoif\v\ce\  ex^xv- 
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ment     In  all  respects  the  memoir  is  a  perfect  model  both  of 

Erecision  of  thought  and  accuracy  of  reasoning,  to  which  per- 
aps  nothing  can  be  compared  since  the  neat  and  classical  essay 
of  Goodwin,  on  the  connexion  of  life  with  respiration.  We 
have  merely  to  remark,  that  the  concluding  paragraph  about  the 
**  Temple  of  French  science,'*'  and  "  Prejudfice  stripping  physio- 
logy of  philosophic  honour,"  is  quite  unworthy  of  an  author 
of  the  indisputable  talent  and  sense  of  Dr  Barry. 

The  second  part  of  the  work  of  Dr  Barry  consists  of  his  essay 
on  the  function  of  absorption,  in  which  the  author  undertakes 
to  prove,  that  the  process  to  which  this  name  is  applied,  depends 
on  the  same  general  cause  to  which  he  ascrib^  the  motion  of 
the  venous  blood,  namely,  the  constant  influence  of  atmospheric 
pressure. 

From  a  short  comparative  view  of  the  opinions  entertained 
in  ancient  and  modem  times,  and  from  the  practice  observed 
during  ages  of  the  highest  antiquity  of  the  treatment  of  wounds 
supposed  to  be  poisoned  by  suction  and  cupping-glasses,  Dr 
Barry  infers,  that  the  history  of  external  absorption  and  trauma- 
tic poisoning  may  be  distinguished  into  three  epochs.  During 
the  first  period,  from  the  times  of  Machaon  to  those  of  Celsus, 
the  traces  of  any  theory  of  absorption  are  few  and  imperfect, 
while  the  treatment  of  poisoned  wounds  is  disguised  amidst 
the  religious  absurdities  of  the  day.  The  second  period,  be- 
tween Celsus  and  Boerhaave,  he  considers  to  be  distinguished 
by  sounder  physiological  views  on  the  mode  in  which  the  poison 
deposited  in  the  wound  was  conveyed  into  the  system.  As  the 
blood-vessels  were  supposed  to  be  the  channels  through  which 
this  transport  was  effected,  to  them  the  curative  and  preventive 
treatment  were  chiefly  directed.  The  treatment  of  the  wisest 
physicians,  however,  was  still  debased  by  some  of  the  most  futile 
and  pernicious  practices ;  for  instance,  the  re-application  of  the 
poisoned  instrument  to  the  wound  which  it  had  already  infUcted, 
and  which  may  be  traced  from  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  or 
the  story  of  tne  spear  of  Telephus,  through  the  writings  of 
Galen,  and  downwards,  to  the  days  of  Paracelsus  and  his  follow- 
ers, when  it  was  associated  with  the  doctrines  of  secret  sympa- 
thies. Even  the  practice  of  slaying  a  dog  supposed  likely  to 
become  rabid,  to  prevent  the  person  bitten  from  being  affected 
with  hydrophobia,  was  by  no  means  uncontaminated  with 
the  folly  of  the  same  doctrine.  During  the  third  period,  firom 
Boerhaave  to  the  present  time,  Dr  Barry  contends  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  discovery  of  the  lymphatics,  and  the  part  sub- 
sequently ascribed  to  these  vessels  in  the  process  of  absorption, 
when  all  mechanical  explanations  of  actions  in  the  living  body 
were  subverted  by  the  supporters  of  vital  actions  only,  the  treat. 
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mt  of  poisoned  wounds  underwent  a  corresponding  revofu- 
m.  As  the  sanguiferous  veins  were  denied  all  participation 
in  the  function  of  absorption,  suction  and  the  cuppiug-glass  were 
abandoned  and  proscribed  as  too  mechanical,  and  inconsistent 
with  the  true  nature  of  the  absorbing  process.  Even  the  idea  of 
imMbilion,  as  proposed  by  Magcndie,  the  restorer  of  the  venous 
theory  of  absorption,  has  not  in  any  manner,  Dr  Barry  remarks, 
contributed  to  advance  the  treatment  of  wounds  believed  to  be 


Having  premised  these  historical  considerations,  Dr  Barry 
proceeds  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  process  of  absorption, 
and  to  consider  the  agents  by  which  it  is  ettected.  According 
to  the  ideas  which  he  entertains  of  the  incessant  operation  of 
gravitation  and  pressure,  and  their  influence  not  only  on  dead 
but  on  living  matter,  absorption  cannot,  strictly  speaking,  be  cal- 
led a  vital  process,  but  is  to  be  regarded  as  consisting  in  the 
transport  of  matter  from  the  surface  to  the  centre  of  a  living 
animal,  and  therefore  is  to  be  understood  like  the  term  suction, 
in  the  language  of  physics,  as  importing  the  motion  of  a  fluid 
forced  by  atmospheric  pressure  into  a  cavity,  where,  by  expan- 
sion or  otherwise,  a  tendency  to  a  relative  vacuum  is  established. 
According  to  this  view,  the  motion  of  any  fluid  through  a  tube, 
one  end  of  which  is  placed  in  any  vein  connected  with  the  heart 
of  a  living  animal,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  genuine  example  of 
absorption.  If  the  fluid  in  the  cup  be  placed  under  a  va- 
cuum, it  moves  not,  but  remains  stationary;  and  consequently 
says  Dr  Barry,  no  absorption  can  take  place  i'l  vacito.  The 
imn^ediate  causes  or  the  circumstances  essential  to  absorption, 
are  therefore  reduced  to  two  ;  1st,  a  free  communication  be- 
tween the  matter  to  be  absorbed  and  the  thoracic  cavities ;  and, 
2d,  atmospheric  pressure  modified  by  the  expansion  of  these 
cavities,  round  one  end  of  the  communicating  tube,  while  the 
same  pressure  is  free  and  imintemipted  at  the  other  end. 

With  these  principles,  to  establish  more  firmly  the  truth  of 
his  theory,  Dr  Biirry  had  recourse  to  the  usual  method  of  em- 
ploying substances  of  such  undoubted  activity,  that,  if  applied 
to  any  wounded  surface,  no  reasonable  person  can  question  their 
absorption,  for  instance,  concentrated  prussic  acid,  pure  strych- 
nine, upas  tieute,  wliite  oxide  of  arsenic.  Sic.  lie  naturally 
inferred,  that  if,  upon  the  application  of  these  substances  to  a 
wounded  surface,  when  placed  under  the  influence  of  a  vacuum, 
the  usual  effects  were  not  produced,  no  absorption  took  place; 
and  consequently  that  this  was  to  l>e  ascribed  to  the  absence  of 
atmospheric  pressure. 

Dr  Barry  experimented  with  these  and  other  poisons  on  rab- 
bits and  dogs,  having  almost  always  two  animals  placed  exactly 
|dU)der  the  same  circumstances,  except  t\\al  l\ie  Y^&Vm.  cOTi.Y»%- 
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glass  was  applied  to  the  one,  while  the  other  was  abandoned  to 
his  fate.  The  animal  abandoned  invariably  perished,  within 
two,  five,  seven  or  twelve  minutes,  according  to  the  energy  of 
the  substance  employed.  The  animal  to  which  the  vacuum 
was  applied  never  showed  the  slightest  symptoms  of  poisonihg, 
though  the  deleterious  matter  was  allowed  to  remain  in  contact 
with  the  wounded  surface  during  the  space  of  one^  two,  or  even 
five  hours  consecutively. 

Dr  Barry  even  conveyed  the  poison  by  means  of  a  tube  un- 
der the  integuments  to  some  distance  from  the  opening  by 
which  it  was  introduced ;  and  when  the  cupping-glass  was  ap- 
plied to  the  sound  skin,  though  the  wound  was  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  vacuiun,  no  symptoms  of  poisoning  appeared. 
When,  upon  the  removal  of  the  glass,  convulsions  or  other  tetanic 
symptoms  began  to  appear,  they  were  immediately  suspended  by 
the  re-application  of  the  glass ;  and  the  removal  of  the  poison 
by  an  incision  in  the  integuments  saved  the  animal. 

As  we  formerly  noticed  these  experiments  and  their  effects^ 
(Vol.  XXV.  p.  46^,)  we  shall  not  dwell  longer  on  the  subject.  It 
is  enough  to  say,  that  Dr  Barry  has  repeated  and  varied  them 
in  every  possible  way  ;  that  he  has  performed  them,  to  avoid 
every  source  of  fallacy,  in  the  presence  of  many  distinguished  men 
in  the  Parisian  schools,  and  several  in  this  country ;  and,  if  s 
theory  is  to  be  established  by  accurate  experimental  inquiry, 
his  may  be  said  to  have  received  the  most  ample  and  undoubted 
confirmation. 

Dr  Barry  shows  also  the  application  of  this  theory  to  the 
treatment  of  wounds  inflicted  by  poisonous  animals.  In  imi- 
tation of  Fontana,  he  caused  a  number  of  animals  to  be 
bitten  by  vipers ;  and  by  submitting  one  of  each  pair  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  vacuum,  and  leaving  the  other  to  the  operation 
of  the  poison,  he  ascertained  that  he  could  invariably  prevoit 
its  effects  on  the  system  by  the  early  and  diligent  use  of  the 
cupping-glass.  The  influence  of  this  contrivance  was  so  decid- 
ed, that  his  strong  recommendation  of  the  same  plan  in  cases  of 
persons  and  animals  bitten  by  rabid  dogs  is  perfectly  justified, 
and,  ill  all  probability,  likely  to  prove  an  efficacious  remedy. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  researches  of  Dr  Barry  must  be  re- 
garded as  by  far  the  most  interesting,  the  most  important,  and, 
we  may  add,  the  most  accurate  that  have  been  performed,  for  a 
.  long  series  of  years,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  bounda- 
ries of  physiological  knowledge.  They  throw  a  very  consider- 
able degree  of  light  on  some  parts  of  the  venous  circulation  and 
absorption,  which  have  at  all  times  perplexed  physicians  of  the 
first  eminence,  and  of  the  greatest  acuteness.  We  may  also 
add,  that  they  entitle  their  author  to  a  very  high  rank  among 
the  ablest  physiologists  of  the  present  day. 
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AVAIOMY  AND   Pi 

_  - .  .I"  A(  a&ged  canmmmcatiiHii  bet-aecn  the  Lj/mplmtki  and  t/ie  t'dia,     (AiUuUt 
r •tjili'iertaii  di  Medtana,  Gauuijo,  IS26.) — In  the  lulisn  AnnalB  Tor  \Si\,  a  dioit 
Mice  vai  given  of  mme  iiiialomiCBl  obseivalions  not  yet  published,  vhicb  were  be- 
ipFed  to  e«labli>h  the  existence  of  ctmimiuiioalians  betwixt  the  lymphatic  i^landi  and 
r  BoBsi  has  taken  up  the  same  subject  of  inquiry,  and  hai  aatbfied  hi|ii< 
If  by  vety  carcrul  injections  and  anatomical  emminalionB,  that  the  supposed  eoinmU' 
Eating  vessel!  ate  not  lymphatic),  but  veins,  and  are  in  fact  the  nulriuous  veins  of  the 
^phatic  glandi.  In  the  body  of  a  young  man,  nho  died  excessively  emaciated  fioni 
.,JinonaTj  coniumplion,  he  injected  with  quicksilver  the  lymphatics  leading  out  of 
Uie  ingiunal  glands,  after  previously  securing  the  thnracic  duel  with  a  ligature  al 
the  diaphragm.       On  then  tayin)>  bate  the  lumbal  lymphatic  plexua,  he  found  H>'] 
suing  from  it,  besidel  the  ordinary  lymphatics,  three  Email  vessels  proceeding  oiu)  T 
to  the  vena  csvi  at  its  exit  from  the  posterior  cnncavily  of  the  liver,  anothei  Ir  **" 
b^inning  of  tlie  einiilgent  vein,  and  the  third  to  the  tenninarion  of  the  spc- 
vein.     TbeGU  vessels,  which  at  first  sight  appealed  to  be  lymphaDcs,  proved  oi 
ful  inspection  to  be  veins;  i^r  they  were  uniinrm  in  calUirei  had  no  valves,  and  1 
contained  n  dark  red  fluid  mixed  with  the  quicksilver.      On  removing  the  lumbu   1 
and  primary  iliac  plexuses,  he  found  other  vessels  of  the  came  description  proc    " 
bom  them  to  the  vena  cava,  the  rommon  iliac  vein,  and  one  of  the  lumbar  vi 
In  another  body  ho  injected  the  lymphatics  of  the  mesentery.     From  the  mesenteiic    ' 
glands  he  saw,  besides  the  ordinary  lymphatics,  many  hhort  vessels  proceeding  ti 
the  great  branches  of  the  Tens  poitarum,  pnrtieularly  to  the  splenic  veini.     TiiBj 
contained  very  little  mercury,  however,  and  had  all  the  characters  of  veins.     In  an< 
otbei  body  he  injected  the  inguinal  glaniis  from  one  of  the  lymphatics  at  the  knee; 
'  '    like  manner  remarked  severid  little  vessels  going  from  the  glands  to  the  fo- 
vein,  and  filled  partly  with  TOctcary,  partly  with  blood.     That  these  veuelf 
>  valves,  and  lonsequently  could  not  be  lymphatics,  was  made  evident  by  emp>  a 
g  them  by  incisions  near   tbdt  origiu  in  the  glands,  and  paiirmg  mercury  into    ' 
T  terminations  in  the  femoral  veins,  when  the  mercury  passed  at  once  through 
ye  tnctsiona.     Prom  these  and  other  similar  experiments  Roi^si  concludes  that  the 
F  dl^K^  communicating  tesieb  are  really  veins  (  and  very  properly  adds  that  the 
,  introdurtion  of  mercury  into  dxem  by  the  lymphatics  is  not  a  proof  of  the  passage 
of  natural  fluids  from  the  latter  vessels  into  the  vans.     In  support  of  this  statement 
he  relates  a  disiection  he  made  of  the  inguinal  glands  and  lymphaticE  in  a  case  of 
anasarca  of  the  limb.      The  lymphatics  were  everywhere  distended  with  colourless 
seiosity  ;   but  the  supposed  communicating  vessels  contained  a  red  fluid  like  blood- 
He  therefore  considers  them  as  nothing  else  than  the  veins  which  convey  into  the 
circulation  Ibe  blood  employed  in  the  nutrition  of  the  glands. 

ExpcrimenU  m  Pulmonary  Exhalation.  By  MM.  Brcichd  and  Milae  Edieardi 
(Anhioa  Gdneralei  de  Midedae,  Aout  1826.; — It  is  well  known  that  the  exliala. 
tion  of  watery  vapour  from  the  lungs  is  very  great,  and  that  many  foreign  substances, 
introduced  into  the  blood  are  rapidly  diicliarged  through  the  same  channel.  Rea- 
soning from  the  late  experiments  of  Dr  Qarty  on  the  enect  of  cupping-glasses  in  re- 
tarding (he  absorption  of  poisons  from  wounds  of  the  integumeals,  MM.  fireschet 
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ami  Kdwaids  were  led  to  intcr^  tliat,  if  suction  prevents  abtorption,  it  mutt  alio  pro- 
mote exliulntion  ;  and  consequently  that  the  luction,  tu  which  the  blood  in  thelmig* 
is  subjected  in  the  act  of  inHpiration,  is  the  cause  wliy  fluids  are  io  rapidly  exhaled 
from  the  pulmonary  mcHibranc.     Tliis  inference  was  confirmed  by  the  following  cz- 
periniints.    Six  grains  of  camphorated  alcohol  being  injected  into  the  peritoneum  of 
a  living  di^,  its  passage  by  pulmonary  transpiration  became  evident  to  the  imell  in 
three  minutes.  But  in  another  dog  similarly  treated, — with  the  addition  that,  prvnoot 
to  tile  injection,  the  parietcs  of  the  chest  were  laid  freely  open,  and  the  breathing 
supported  urtificLiUy,  so  as  to  subject  tlic  air  in  the  air-cells  to  constant  pressure  dar- 
ing inspiration, — the  odour  of  camphor  was  never  perceived  at  alL     The  efiect  of 
suction  was  still  further  shown  very  distinctly  by  laying  bare  the  abdominal  mUMk» 
and  applying  a  cupping-glass  to  them  ;  for,  in  no  long  time  the  air  in  the  glaaa  had 
a  smell  of  camphor. — A  similar  experiment  was  made  by  injecting  oil  of  turpen- 
tine into  the  femoral  vein.    In  the  animal  which  breathed  naturally  the  turpentine 
soon  appeared  in  the  pulmonary  transpiration,  and  on  examining  the  dead  body  the 
lungs  and  pleura  were  found  much  more  strongly  impregnated  than  the  other  or- 
gans,   [n  the  animal  whcse  breathing  was  supported  artifioally,  the  presence  of  the 
oil  in  the  pulmonary  transpiration  was  much  less  distinct,  and  it  did  not  impregnate 
the  pulmonary  tissue  more  than  other  parts  of  the  body.*— The  same  difierence,  nov- 
cver,  was  not  remarked  in  the  case  of  pliosphuretted  oil.     It  passed  along  with  the 
pulmonary  transpiration  under  both  dicumstances ;  and  it  could  not  be  drawn  into 
a  cupping-glass  placed  on  the  muscles  of  the  epigastrium.     The  authors  refer  Ibr 
the  reason  of  this  anomaly  to  the  fact  that  fatty  matters  do  not  pass  from  the  arte- 
rial to  the  venous  capillaries  of  the  pulmonary  circulation,  so  that  the  lAospliurctted 
oil  must  be  gradiudly  expelled  by  the  contractions  of  the  right  ventricle  through  the 
membrane  of  the  pulmonary  air-cells.— It  is  not  on  every  part  of  the  external  surfiMe 
cyf  the  body  that  foreign  matters  can  be  drawn  into  the  vacuity  of  a  ciipping-glan* 
The  phenomenon  is  not  nearly  so  remarkable  on  the  thigh,  for  example,  as  on  the 
epigastrium. 

The  experiments  and  views  of  MM.  Breschet  and  Edwards  are  certunly  ingeni- 
ous and  new  ;  but  they  require  confirmation  before  tlic  conclusions  they  have  drawn 
in  favour  of  the  power  ot  pulmonai^  suction  can  be  admitted  to  the  extent  whidi 
they  insist  upon.  They  ought  to  be  aware  that  tlie  exhausting  power  which  is  in 
force  during  the  act  of  inspiration  is  exceedingly  small.  We  have  found  that,  dur- 
ing natural  breatliing,  it  wiU  not  support,  as  estimated  in  the  mouth,  more  than  a 
column  of  four-tentlis  of  an  inch  of  water ;  and  although  the  force  of  suction  wiH 
probably  be  greater  tlian  that  in  the  extreme  ramifications  of  tlie  air-tubes,  the  al- 
lowance to  be  made  for  this  increase  will  still  constitute  but  a  very  feeble  power. 

Oh  the  relation  hrtrercn  the  Tartar  of  the  Teeth  and  tlte  Sahurral  Crust  of  the 

Tongue.    By  Dr  P.  S,  Denis (Journal  de  Chimie  Medicate,  Juillet  1826.>— M. 

Denis  collected  a  large  quantity  of  the  white  crust  which  forms  on  the  tongue  during 
dyspepsia,  with  the  view  of  submitting  it  to  chemical  analysis.  The  quantity  he 
procured  from  one  patient  in  the  course  of  four  months  weighed  in  its  dry  state 
231  grains.  It  was  scmitransparent  and  was  formed  of  agglutinated  grayish-yd- 
low  particles,  with  a  number  of  very  fine  dirty  crystals  without  apparent  facettes. 
When  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  part  of  it  was  dissolved  with  effervescence  ; 
the  remainder  was  altered  mucus.  The  filtered  solution  gave  an  abundant  precipi- 
tate of  phosphate  of  lime  with  ammonia ;  and  atler  this  was  separated,  the  oxalate 
of  ammonia  threw  down  a  considerable  quantity  of  lime.  The  proportions  of  the 
ingredients  in  100  of  the  dry  compound  were  60  of  altered  mucus,  34.66  of  [phos- 
phate of  lime,  8.66  carbonate  of  lime,  and  6.C6  of  the  ordinary  soluble  salts  of  the 
ammal  fluids.  This  composition  agrees  very  exactly  with  the  analysis  of  the  tartar 
of  the  teeth  as  determined  by  MM.  Vauquelin  and  l.augier.  M.  Denis,  there- 
fore,—afier  considering  the  various  explanations  hitherto  given  of  the  way  in  which 
the  Urtar  of  the  teetli  is  formed,  ami  proving  in  particular  that  it  can  be  owing 
neither  to  a  deposition  from  the  saliva,  nor  to  a  secretion  from  the  gums,  as  several 
late  authors  have  imagined,— infers  that  it  is  formed  by  the  sahurral  secreUon  from 
the  tongue  enveloping  the  teeth  and  depositing  its  crystalline  matter  upon  them. 
This  inference  is  established  by  various  satisfactory  arguments  and  especially  by  his 
having  found  that  the  slimy  matter  which  envelopes  the  teeth  of  dyspeptics,  who 
neglect  to  clean  them,  has  the  same  composition  as  the  sahurral  matter  of  the 
tongue. 
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rhsjAi!iu\  Ai-guil  1B26.)— M,  Balard,  cbemliL,  lo  ihe  Faeulty  of  Scicneia  of  MoqI-  | 


pellier,  haadiacotn^  in  ibe  waters  of  (be  beb  and  of  aolt-pitB,  a  substance,  wbicb, 
thoii);li  resembliog  iodine  and  chlorine  in  many  Tesjiccu,  pousiei  propertiea,  how- 
ever, so  peculiar,  that  he  regards  it  as  a  bodf  not  biiherto  linown  lo  the  cbtnoitt. 
This  mbstaDce,  whicli  M.  Btdard  namu  iniiruju,  but  lo  which  MM.  Gaf-Vamc, 
Vauquelia,  and  I'faenard,  propose  to  apply  tl;e  diaracleruiic  appellation  ol'  b&ohE, 
{B^ii/itt,  Grasicolenlia,  ficior,}  in  conseqUEtice  of  its  strong  smell,  i>  ben  obtaioed  in 
the  following  manner.  A  current  of  clilorine  gas  being  transmitted  Ihiough  theiuotber 
wBlerof  tbesali-pilB,  aquaotitf  of  eihei  ia  poured  on  llie  surface  of  the  liquid,  so  na  (o 
fill  the  flask  containing  ic  The  Iwo  fluida  are  ihen  mised  by  strong  agitation,  tuid 
after  tome  minutes  of  rest,  the  ether  appeara  at  the  lop  ol  a  fine  hjaeinlti  red  colour, 
wliicb  is  an  etlieteul  solution  of  brume.  This  solutiaa  ia  Iben  agiiated  wiih  un  alkali, 
0.  g.  caustic  potass,  which  absorbs  the  Gronie  in  groat  abundance,  forming  a  com- 
pound soluble  in  water,  l^om  which  it  may  be  obtained  by  evaporation  in  cubic  cry- 
BtaJs.  These  crystals  reduced  lo  powder,  are  mixed  with  block  oxide  of  manganese  p 
■ntphurie  add  dduled  with  half  its  weight  of  water  ia  poured  on  ibem  ;  and  luddj 
iKpoura  arise,  which  are  condensed  into  drops  of  brome. 

The  substance  thus  procured  is  Huid  at  the  ordinary  lempetature  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  even  at  lU"  below  zero,  Cenlig.  =  0  F.  in  mass  ila  colour  is  deep 
red-brown ;  in  a  thin  layer  it  ia  a  byadnth  red ;  and  in  vsfwur  it  resemblea  lu- 
tron>  aciil.  It  is  ver;  volatile,  and  boili  at  47°  Centigi.  ^  I  l&d  E^.  The  odour 
is  very  strong  and  not  unlike  that  of  chlorine.  Its  density  ia  about  3.  Like  chlo- 
rine, brome  destroya  colours.  It  dissolves-  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether-  M.  B. 
combined  it  nith  many  aimpk  bodies  and  obtained  singular  compounds.  In  its 
chemical  ailiniiies,  it  ia  feebler  than  chlorine,  but  stionger  than  iodine.  This  pro- 
perly is  remarkable,  and  gives  nrobabihty  U  the  notioD  tliat  jt  may  be  a  compound 
of  these  two  bodies.  With  hvdrogen  it  forms  a  hydracid, — the  hydro-broinic ;  with 
oxygen  the  bromic  acid,  which,  in  iu  combination  with  bases,  is  very  analogous  lo 
the  chloric  acid.  When  heated  with  the  soluble  alkaline  oxidea,  it  decompose* 
them  like  chlorine,  with  extrication  of  oxygen.  In  the  cold  it  combinea  with  theitf 
osides,  forming  bromurcts,  which  are  easily  decomposed  by  heat  and  the  feeblest 
adds.  The  weight  of  its  atom  is  S,S2(t,  oxygen  being  unity.  Orome  ia  conuined  W 
small  quantity  in  sea-water,  and  in  the  water  of  salt  pits  ;  but  more  abundantly  in 
certain  vegetables  and  animals  wliich  grov  at  sea,  and  especially  in  Ihe  bitter  w^ 
ters  of  tlie  wrack-ashes,  nhidi  ruinish  soda  and  iodine  Upon  the  whole,  though' 
similar  in  many  fealures  lo.  chlorine,  brome  is  at  present  to  be  regarded  as  3  new 
substance,  inlermediate  between  this  and  iodine. 

Medicine,  MEmcai.  Pathology,  and  TnEBArEVTics. 

Account  of  an  Epidetnic  Dittase,  aairibrd  to  Sj/e.Sraid.  (Nett  york  Medi. 
eat  and  Phyiical  Jaamal/ur  1G25,  p.  4U3.J — During  September,  October,  and  No- 
vember 1825,  ibe  disease  appeared  among  the  convicts  in  ihc  New  York  Peniten- 
tiary, which  affected  sixteen  women  and  eleven  men.  The  prisoners  were  fed  on 
t  rje-bread,  and  the  keeper  observed  lliat  wliat  they  had  been  luing  for  nboul  three 
I  m  four  weeks  before  the  disease  made  its  appearence,  contained  a  much  larger  pro- 
poruon  of  spurred  rye  tlian  he  had  ever  seen,  but  as  he  considered  it  perfectly  inno- 
cent, be  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  separate  it.  Mr  King,  the  surgeon  of  the  peni- 
tentiary, however,  thought  odiorwise;  the  use  of  the  ffuur  was  accordingly  imme- 
diately discontinued ;  and  altliough  during  the  fortnight  after  iliia  two  or  three  cases 
occurred,  it  then  totally  disappeared. 

.  The  usual  course  of  the  disease  was  as  follows.  Small  discoloured  livid  apoU  ffrsl 
made  their  appearance  on  one  or  both  of  the  lower  extremities,  geneiatly  about  the 
foot,  unattended  at  hrst  by  any  local  pain  or  uneasiness,  or  any  general  indispositiOD. 
After  an  interval  of  a  few  days,  these  spots  would  became  more  numerous,  and  ei< 
tend  up  to  die  knee.  They  would  now  become  painHil,  and  in  some  cases  the  pa- 
tient would  lose  endrely  the  use  of  the  lower  extremilies.  Xluring  the  whole  of  the 
disease,  tlie  pulse  was  I'eeble,  and  generally  about  iDO  per  minute.  The  face  usually 
had  a  peculiar  livid  appearance,  by  which  the  patients  could,  in  many  instances,  at 
first  sight  be  recognized.  No  unusual  heat  of  akin  was  present  j  and  the  tongue 
vai  slightly  coaled,  and  very  Dabby.  In  several  cases  there  was  considerable  ^soi- 
Kder  about  the  mouth,  and  in  two  or  three  hemorrhage  frotn  iVie  %vnni.   'X^Ae  'oq-h^ 
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were  generally  refi^ular ;  in  no  case  was  there  diatrhoea  preseoL  The. urine  alio  ap- 
peared naturid  in  quantity  and  quality.  The  spirits  of  the  patients  did  not  seem  at 
all  affected,  and  their  appetites  continued  good  throughoat  the  whole  course  of  the 
disorder.  In  all  the  fatd  cases,  death  was  preceded  by  serere  c<^>drf  pains  in  tha 
howcls.  The  usual  duration  of  the  disease  was  about  four  weeki.  The  women  and 
the  old  people  seemed  most  affected  by  the  disease.  Of  Uiirty-two  cases,  the  whole 
numbojr  that  occurred,  ten  proved  fataL  The  following  is  the  only  dissection  whidi 
was  made. 

The  subject,  upon  examination,  presented  an  unusual  deposition  of  adipose  sub- 
stance upon  the  inner  parietes  of  the  abtlomen.  The  greater  epiploon,  however,  was 
shrivelled,  and  very  dark.  The  liver  was  healthy,  and  the  gall  bladder  lull  of  bile. 
The  uropoietic  viscera  were  sound,  and  the  kidneys  secreted  their  due  proportioD  of 
urine.  The  intestines  were  found  studded  with  dark  livid  spots,  which  presented 
themselves  in  greater  abundance  upon  the  larger  intestines,  traversing  the  transverse 
arch  of  the  colon  to  its  descending  purtion.  The  sigmoid  flexure  and  the  rectum 
were  studded  with  one  continued  series  of  dots.  A  portion  of  the  duodenum  was 
likewise  diseased.  The  stomadi  appeared  inflamed  with  a  discoloration  upon  the 
under  and  larger  portion.    The  pancreas  and  spleen  presented  nothing  unnaturaL 

The  subject  examined  was  a  female ;  and  from  a  knowledge  of  the  cause  supposed 
being  to  produce  its  specific  action  upon  the  uterus,  that  organ  was  more  particulaily 
examined.     It  appeared  quite  natural,  of  its  ordinary  size,  and  perfectly  healthy. 

In  treating  the  patients,  bark  and  wine,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  nitrous  vine- 
gar were  the  remedies  principally  used.  Bark  and  wine  seemed  to  be  the  most  effi- 
cacious. Opium  was  given  as  circumstances  required,  to  alleviate  pain  and  procure 
sleep. 

Succestful  Inoculation  of  the  Measles.  ( Bibliotheca  Italiana^  Agotto  1825.  J— This 
inoculation,  which  was  performed  with  success  by  Home  and  Horst,  and  recom- 
mended by  Vogel,  Percival,  Brown,  Monro,  and  Tissot ;  but  was  afterwards  con- 
demned by  Cullen,  Girtanner,  Rosenstein,  Voidy,  and  lilontfalcon ;  was  again  em- 
ployed with  advantage  by  Professor  Speranza  in  an  epidemic  which  prevailed  in  the 
territonr  of  Mantua  in  1822.  Six  boys  in  tlic  House  of  Industry,  aihl  afterwards  he 
himself  were  inoculated  with  the  most  evident  ^fect  in  propagating  the  disease, 
which  in  all  followed  a  mild  and  r^ular  course.  A  repetition  of  the  experiment, 
by  himself  and  others,  had  the  same  fortunate  issue.  The  inoculations  were  per- 
formed in  the  following  manner  :— A  slight  cut  was  made  into  one  of  the  most  vivid 
of  the  large  spots  with  a  lancet,  the  point  of  which  was  covered  with  the  blood  ef- 
fused. With  this  some  small  incised  punctures  were  made  on  the  arm,  and  a  proper 
bandage  applied.     The  phenomena  of  inoculation  commonly  appeared  in  a  few  days. 

Inoculation  of  Purulent  Ophthalmia.  (Gersonand  JuHnufs  Magazine^  July  amd 
August  1825.^ — Dr  Kirkhoff,  in  a  communication  on  the  ophthalmia,  as  it  appear- 
ed among  the  troops  of  the  Netherlands,  used  every  means  of  ascertaining  whether 
it  was  contagious  or  not.  Several  times  he  permitted  persons  afflicted  with  ophthal- 
mia to  sleep  with  wounded,  venereal,  and  other  patients,  and  he  never  saw  the  c^- 
thalmia  communicated  in  this  way.  He  inoculat^  some  with  the  matter  which  flowed 
from  the  eyes  of  those  affected  with  the  ophthalraiii ;  and  although  he  merely  touched 
the  edge  of  the  eyelid,  in  such  manner  that  it  could  not  affect  the  eye  as  a  foreign 
body,  ophthalmia  followed  in  one,  two,  or  three  days.  One  of"  the  physidans  under 
him,  Dr  Hupach,  in  order  to  prove  his  firm  conviction  that  the  disease  was  not  con- 
tagious, made  the  experiment  upon  himself ;  but,  in  twenty-four  hours,  was  seized  ~ 
witli  ophthalmia  in  so  violent  a  degree,  that  he  nearly  lost  his  sight. 

On  tlie  diuretic  properties  oftlw,  Equiseium,  ( Beobachtungen  und  Abhandlungen, 
von  Oesterreicfieschen  Aerzten^  Vol.  v.) — The  various  species  of  the  Rquisetum 
have  been  recommended  by  Professor  Lenhossek  of  Vienna  as  a  very  powerful  and 
specific  diuretic,  which  neither  oppresses  the  digestive  organs,  nor  induces  any  bad 
consequences  in  the  vascular  or  nervous  systems,  and  is  therefore  preferable  to 
squill,  digitalis,  colchicum,  and  other  diurectic  remedies,  whose  unpleasant  consequen- 
ces are  too  well  known.  It  is  particularly  serviceable  in  serous  accumulations  from 
debility,  or  after  cxanthematic  fevers,  and  is  contraindicated  in  inflammatory  states 
of  tlie  system.  All  the  species  of  equisetum  possess  a  directly  diuretic  virtue  ;  the 
aroenae^  varlegatum^  ramosnm^  and  palustre^  act  more  mildly,  but  tlie  kyemak  and 
Umotum  act  more  powerfully,  and  are  more  apt  to  induce  bloody  urine.    The  dry 
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planl  is  alw  preferable  la  the  recent,  which  ia  more  activr.  Il  hot  been  lonietiniei 
given  in  povder,  but  the  decoction  aaiwers  wetl  in  every  rate,  a»  il  ii  nut  offeniive 
eilhpr  in  smeh  or  laste,  and  children  take  it  teiidil;  vhen  sweetened.  Two  or  three 
dtaiJinifi  of  the  dried  heib  arc  to  be  l>Diled  in  b  pint  of  spring  or  river  wuler  for  B 
quuler  of  an  hour,  and  of  the  decoction  a  spoonful  or  two  may  be  given  lo  children, 
Bceording  to  their  age,  and  adults  may  toJie  half  a  cuptiil,  or  a  whole  cupful,  every 
two  houre,  until  the  Bow  of  urine  be  increased. 

SHRQEBT  ASD  SuKQICAL  PATBOLOaV. 

*  On  Oie  treatment  of  DigitKCellnlar  I^Jhmimtioa,  Bums,  and  other  aetite  Injiim- 
UtaHoni  of  the  ExtTumifiet,  61/  Compretsmg  Baniliifft'i.  By  M.  A.  Velpnu.  (Ar. 
IMjKt  Ginirelei  de  Mldetine,  JtiWet  1826.;— We  diM  now  give  an  Recount  of  the 
nllerior  obiervnlions  uf  M.  Velpesu  on  his  prnpOEsI,  Khioh  was  noticed  in  our  la^i 
Dun^ber,  to  treat  the  various  $peciei  of  DifTusc  Cellular  Inflammation  by  Light  ban- 
daging. In  the  former  paper  he  gave  illuslrationB  of  the  efficacy  of  this  ereatment 
is  that  form  of  the  diaeaie  which  ariscB  spuntatieaUElj,  and  in  ihnt  which  succeeds 

r rations  and  contuaions,  or  supervenes  on  neglected  brulK*  and  old  uleen.  In 
present  memoir,  which  a  a  long  one,  he  has  illuctraled  its  employment  in  the 
■pleading  inflammation  which  often  succeeds  the  operaliiin  of  blood-letting,  in  that 
which  occasionally  accompanies  deep-seated  dlseiee,  even  Of  the  bone,  and  in  Ihat 
which  forms  the  most  striking  feature  in  tlie  sequelae  of  saperSdal  burns ;  and  he 
OOndudts  hie  ini^uiries  by  a  few  remarks  on  1(9  mode  of  operation,  and  the  precaii. 
ttons  to  be  observed  in  resordog  to  it. 

In  that  part  of  bis  paper  which  relates  to  the  effect  of  compression  on  spreading 
inflammation  subsequent  to  phlebotomy,  there  is  nothing  particularly  diflerent 
lit>m  the  statements  in  his  former  essay.  He  appears  to  have  repeatedly  employed 
his  method  with  the  most  flattering  success.  The  fbUowtng  case  wilt  serve  as  an 
eKceilent  example. — Cme  XI. — A  young  man  of  nervous  constitution,  and  evident- 
ly affected  with  enlargement  and  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  was  bled  fVom  the  arm 
to  chack  the  pulpiladuns  to  which  he  was  subject.  On  the  same  evening  he  com- 
plalDcd  of  pain  in  the  wound,  and  next  morning  there  was  a  small  red  tubercle  in 
the  seat  of  pain.  On  the  third  day  the  tnburcle  suppurated  and  opened  eitemnlly  ; 
but  the  inflammation  nevertheless  extended  atoundit.  Leeches  and  cataplasms  were 
dienapplied,  but  with  little  advantagej  for  on  thefonrthday  the  redness  had  extend- 
ed over  n  pavt  of  both  llie  arm  and  iLe  forearm,  and  (he  pathml  was  harassed  witli 
tadcing  pmn  Um  the  wrisl  to  the  insertion  of  the  deltcnd  muscle.  The  disease  was 
■llowed  to  go  on  increasing  tor  ibur  dayt  longer,  at  wtiicb  limD  he  Bret  came  under 
the  notice  of  M.  Vfllpeau.  The  whole  arm  was  then  swelled  to  twice  its  proper 
liiB,  the  skin  was  red  and  resilient  to  Ihe  top  of  the  shoulder,  the  glands  of  the  anu. 
{lit  were  swelled,  the  euftbringe  of  the  patient  most  acule,  and  the  symptoms  of  ge- 
neral fever  very  Tiolenu  In  no  part  of  tlie  diseased  limb  was  tliere  any  fluctua- 
tion or  any  of  that  peculiar  bocginess  which  indicates  deep-seated  suppuration.  A 
bandage  was  immediately  apphed  with  moderate  lightness  upon  the  whole  arm,  and 
afterwards  moistened  with  a  decoction  of  mallows.  In  the  course  of  the  same  even- 
ing the  pain  became  much  less  acute,  and  the  constitutional  disorder  began  10  abate. 
Next  morning  there  was  no  longer  any  pain  felt  even  on  pressure  ;  the  redness  had 
disappeared  and  the  swelling  was  lessened  by  tso-diirds  j  and  ^e  hcadadi  and 
tevBi  were  gone.  The  bandage  was  reapplied,  and  dghlened  considerably.  Some 
psln  was  caused  by  the  dressing,  but  it  was  calmed  again  in  a  few  hours  ;  on  the 
nitlowing  morning  the  resolution  was  complete  ;  and  all  that  remained  of  the  effects 
of  the  disease  was  a  spaimodic  contraction  of  the  bkeps  and  iiipiaator  longiu  mus- 
cles, which  also  ceased  in  u  few  days. — To  this  striking  case  the  author  annexes  a 

■      one,  in  which  BuppuratiDQ  had  begim  in  tlie  fold  of  the  elbow  before  the 

_;nt  by  bandaginR  was  resorted  lo;  and  he  proves  that  Ihe  presence  of  on 

abscess  is  not  a  material  objection  to  his  rnelhod,  provided  care  be  taken  to  leave 
the  part  over  the  abscess  free  l^m  pressure.  He  has  likewise  added  two  short 
ISuei  fiom  Theden,  a  German  surgeon  of  the  middle  of  last  century,  shotring  Ihat 
the  proposed  plan  of  cure  was  practised  with  success  at  that  time.  He  fardier  takes 
-  -  e  credit  to  himself  for  correcting  the  belief  amon^  his  countrymen,  that  inflam- 

iun  of  the  vein  is  ilie  commonest  form  of  the  disease  which  foUows  phlebotomy. 

e  had  taken  the  trouble  to  instruct  himself  in  whal  has  been  written  on  the  1   ' 

within  these  few  years  in  Britain,  he  would  have  known  that  Mr  Tiavers 

corrected  this  crioi  lo  18111,  and  that  Dc  Duncan,  jmuor  proved  in  lfl24thailn&Bnt- 
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mation  of  the  van  was  by  no  means  oMential,  or  in  any  case  the  cause  o£  ^  propa- 
gation of  the  disease  as  some  imagine.  This  is  not  the  first  instance  we  have  had 
occasion  to  point  out  of  the  young  medical  writers  of  Paris  taking  a  geat  dM  of 
trouble  to  establish  doctrines  long  ago  settled  in  this  country. 

The  next  set  of  cases  reported  by  M.  Velpeau  are  intended  to  prove  the  adfan- 
tage  of  tight  bandaging  in  spreading  inflammation,  even  when  accompanied  or  per- 
haps caused  by  deep-seated  disease.    Besides  other  cases  related  under  this  head^ 
he  has  described  a  very  apposite  example,  in  which  the  fundamental  disease  was 
necrosis  of  the  radius.     >Vhen  the  treatment  by  bandaging  was  commenced,  the 
whole  intermuscular  and  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  of  the  forearm  was  the  seat 
of  inflammation  and  infiltered  with  pus,  the  skin  was  extensively  undermined  an- 
teriorly, and  through  an  aperture,  by  which  an  abscess  had  been  discharged,  the  mos- 
de;  could  be  seen  separated  from  one  another  as  if  by  the  dissector's  scalpeL     This 
aperture  was  enlarged  and  dressed  with  tents,  and  the  whole  limb  was  then  firmly 
bandi^ed.    The  torture  which  the  patient  liad  till  then  suffered  was  soon  relieved  ; 
he  slept  well ;  next  morning  he  had  neither  pain  nor  fever ;  and  all  the  local  symp- 
toms were  much  abated.    Two  large  portions  of  necrosed  bone  were  subsequently 
discharged  through  the  opening  in  the  arm,  and  the  cure  was  soon  afterwards  com- 
pleted. 

The  next  section  of  the  paper  treats  of  the  efiect  of  compression  in  the  treatment 
of  superficial  bums.     This  method  of  cure  was  proposed  in  1815  by  M.  Bretonneau 
of  Tours  in  a  treatise  entitled  ^^de  V  UtUite  de  la  Comprcsawn  dana  Ics  InJIamma- 
tiatu  Idiopathiques  de  la  Feau  f*  but  it  had  received  very  little  attention  from  sur- 
geons, even  in  his  own  country,  although  the  cases  he  relates  are  sufficiently  pointed. 
On  reviewing  his  own  cases,  and  those  of  Bretonneau,  M.  Velpeau  states  as  his 
general  conclusions,  that  compression  by  bandages,  when  applied  immediately  in 
bums  of  the  first  degree,  removes  the  pain  and  prevents  inflammation  altogether,  and 
whan  applied  after  inflammation  has  begun,  cliecks  it  at  once ;— that  in  burns  of 
the  second  degree  immediate  compression  prevents  blistering  and  all  the  usual  con- 
sequences, and  compression  at  a  later  stage  reunites  the  cuticle  to  the  true  skin, 
dries  up  the  serous  discharge  where  the  cuticle  has  been  ruffled  ofi^,  and  speedily 
brings  the  exposed  surface  to  the  state  in  which  it  is  found  after  the  healing  of  the 
superficial  ulceration   caused  by  vesicatories ; — and   that  in  the  severer  form  of 
burns,  in  which  the  true  skin  itself  is  injured,  so  that  it  must  be  thrown  off*  by  slough- 
ing, compression-bandages  prevent  every  sequela,  except  what  is  connected  insepara- 
bly with  the  formation  of  eschars,  and  even  accelerates  their  cure,  and  renders  them 
less  painfuL  The  following  example  from  the  practice  oi  iM.  Bretonneau  is  well  wor- 
thy of  insertion.^Ca«e  XXIV. — A  stout  boy,  twelve  years  old,  fell  into  a  large  caul- 
dron of  hot  water,  and  in  consequence  burnt  the  whole  right  arm,  the  left  as  high  as 
the  middle  of  the  humerus,  the  right  leg  as  far  up  as  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  and 
the  left  leg  in  scattered  spots.     All  these  parts  became  speedily  covered  with  lai^ 
blisters,  and  in  some  places  the  surface  had  that  yellow  appearance  which  denotes 
injury  of  the  substance  of  the  true  skin.    The  sufferings  of  the  child  were  excessive. 
The  blisters  being  evacuated  by  punctures,  and  the  parts,  which  had  been  stripped 
of  the  cuticle,  being  covered  with  taffetas  gommey  a  roller  bandage  was  carefully  ap- 
plied on  the  whole  four  extremities.     The  dressing  was  hardly  completed  when  the 
pain  diminished  considerably,  and  next  day  it  had  entirely  ceased.     Wherever  the 
scarf'Skin  had  been  raised  in  blisters,  it  had  again  adhered  and  had  become  dry.   In 
six  days  there  remained  of  this  extensive  burn  only  the  parts  which  appeared  yellow  % 
the  rest  of  the  skin  had  returned  to  its  natural  state.     The  yeUow  portions  sloughed 
off*,  and  healed  by  granulation  in  the  usual  manner.   This  is  a  striking  case.    Gene- 
ral experience  would  certainly  lead  a  surgeon  to  anticipate  a  fatal  termination  in  a 
burn  of  such  extent  on  a  person  of  that  age. 

The  remainder  of  the  paper  is  occupied  by  an  exposition  of  the  mode  in  which 
compression  operates,  and  of  the  precautions  to  be  observed  in  employing  it.  In 
strong  persops,  particularly  when  the  inflammation  is  extensive,  he  advises  the  pre- 
vious use  of  the  lancet.  When  the  pain  is  not  acute,  and  the  swelling  considerable, 
the  bandage  should  be  moistened  with  spirits ;  and  with  an  emollient  decoction  if 
the  pain  is  acute,  or  an  abscess  has  formed.  When  matter  has  been  fairly  formed, 
and  is  not  diffused  throughout  the  cellular  tissue,  but  collected  in  an  abscess,  the 
bandage  should  be  applied  loosely  over  its  seat.  In  every  case  the  bandaging  should 
be  b^un  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  limb,  and  continued  upwards  above  the  bounds 
of  the  inflammation  ;  the  pressure  should  decrease  towards  the  chief  seat  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  increase  again  towards  the  upper  healthy  part  of  the  limb ;  and  the  great- 
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vH  cure  should  be  laUcn  lo  apply  Ihe  bandage  soiDOlIily  anil  unitbrnilf He  caa- 

lueralCB  Bt  the  clou  Uic  vsrious  authors  wlio  have  vriLten  on  the  subjeci  of  cam- 
prcKiiun  bel'ote  bim,  and  dums  onl;  far  himself  the  merit  of  applying  it  to  diiFLue 
cellulai  inflaoimBlion.  He  doe«  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  AmbroM  Pare  used  it 
in  that  form  of  inflannination  which  i>  caused  by  phlebotomy. 

Treatment  of  Artifieial  Joint  by  Excirion  of  t/ie  Ends  of  fJit  Bow.  (Annan 
Ui^veriati  di  Malicim,  Ftbhrajo  IB2G.) — Thie  operation,  first  propond  by  White, 
■nd  since  petfoimed  by  vattous  surgeenii,  has  been  lately  tried  by  Ciitadini  of 
AiezzD,  As  it  has  been  attended  with  tjut  indiSerent  success  in  the  hands  of 
many,  and  CiUadini  succeeded  completely,  we  shall  add  the  particulars  of  hw 
case.  A  faim-serrant  EUEtaincd  a  fracture  of  the  radius  and  ulna  from  a  blow 
with  a  aticl;.  In  a  month  the  ends  were  re-united  ;  but  they  were  a^rain  sepurated  in  con- 
■equence  of  liis  returning  loo  soon  to  his  work.  Thrccmonlhi  after  the  injury  became 
under  Cittsilini's  care,  who  found  in  the  seat  of  the  fractuce  a  preternatural  joint, 
vhicb  pennitted  the  lower  part  uf  the  forearm  Vi  be  bent  upon  the  upper  in  every  di- 
Tection.  'J'he  palieot  was  first  subjected  again  to  the  ordinary  treatment  tor  two  months ; 
bat  as  no  appearance  of  union  ensued,  it  was  inferred  tbat  a  fUiro-cartilaginDus  mat- 
ter had  covered  tbe  ends  of  the  bones.  The  fragments  were  therefore  rubbed  on 
each  other  to  exeile  inflammation,  and  the  arm  was  kept  in  a  stale  of  continual  ex- 
tension. The  result  not  being  more  favourabie,  Citiadioi  resolved  to  cut  down 
upon  the  fracture,  and  saw  oil'  the  broken  ends.  This  was  acconlingly  done  by 
mskinn;  a  longitudinal  incision  through  the  integiuneats  of  the  palmar  surface  tu 
the  foreatm,  detaching  so  much  ot  the  muscles  as  ieft  two  or  three  lines  of  each  of 
the  ends  of  the  bone  free,  and  tlien  removing  witli  tlie  saw  about  two  lines  from 
each  of  the  broken  ends  of  the  ulna.  The  patient  would  nut  submit  to  have  the 
operation  extended  to  the  radius.  Tlie  wound  was  therefore  properly  dreased,  and 
the  arm  secured  with  a  twelve-tailed  bandage.  Violent  inflammation  ensued,  on 
account  of  wliich  it  was  necessary  Cn  remttve  the  bandage,  to  apply  emollient  poul- 
tices, and  to  resort  to  blood -letting.  Profuse  suppuration  succeeded  {  and  in  the 
course  of  a  month,  it  extended  over  the  whole  forearm  and  hand,  so  as  to  require 
several  counter-openings.  Eventaally,  however,  these  accidents  were  got  the  belter 
of;  the  wound  aeatrized,  the  fractured  ends  of  the  ulna  were  connected  by  an  obse- 
OUB  union,  ami,  what  is  remarkable,  tbe  broken  radius  also  became  firmly  united, 
apparently  in  consequence  of  the  iibro-earttlagitioas  covering  of  its  fragments  having 
h«en  destroyed  by  the  suppuration.  In  six  or  seven  months  the  swelling  of  the  atm 
was  enOrely  removed,  the  muscles  soon  recovered  their  suppleness,  and  the  man  is 
now  able  to  make  every  kind  of  esertion  with  focihty.  We  hardly  think  this  case  fa 
much  in  favour  of  the  treatment  by  excision,  as  the  patient  made  a  narrow  escape- 
In  our  next  number  »e  shall  give  an  account  of  a  paper  very  favourable  to  the  me- 
thod by  the  scton. 

Partial  remOTialqflAe  Hwmria  in  the  nambvrgh  Hospital.  (Gerioti  and  Jiilini'i 
Maganve,  Julg  and  August  1626- J — A  ;oung  man  dislocated  his  humerus,  and 
fractured  it  close  to  its  head.  He  did  not  apply  Ibr  several  days  after  the  accident. 
At  the  end  of  some  weeks  the  ffacture  was  not  icuniled  ;  and  the  lower  {pronmal 
or  distal  ?)  end  of  the  bone  stood  so  much  out  that  its  ^arp  edges  constantly  irri- 
tated the  son  parts,  and  the  patient  could  not  move  hia  arm,  as  the  slightest  motion 
caused  intolerable  pain.  To  remedy  this,  the  point  of  the  lower  (proximal  or  distal  p) 
iTagmcnt  was  separated  from  ell  the  surrounding  soft  parts,  and  a  considerable  por- 
tion sawed  off,  in  order  to  form  an  artifidaJ  joint.  The  operation  succeeded  perfect- 
ly. After  the  healing  of  the  wound,  the  use  of  the  arm  was  restored,  wiih  liillc 
difference  from  the  sound  arm. 

On  Forcible  Injrciiani  01  a  ritatdyfor  Stricture  of  Hie  Urethra.  ( Amiali  (Mver. 
taiidi  Sicdicina,  JUario  iRili.j — In  our  last  April  Number  we  gave  a  short  account 
of  a  method,  proposed  by  M.  Amusaatof  Paris  in  the  Arrhlvet  Gfn/mjfi  for  October 
1835,  to  dilate  strictures  of  the  urethra  by  means  of  the  ftircible  iojcction  of  water 
into  the  canal.  It  woold  appear  that  a  similar  mode  of  cure  occurred  abont  ihe 
BUOe  time  to  Cittadini,  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  at  the  Royal  HoEpttal  of 
Akzzo  I  but  he  employs  it  only  as  preliminary  and  accessory  to  Ihe  intrtHiuctioif  of 
tbe  catheter  or  bougie.  It  was  suggested  li>  him  by  his  observing,  lliat  wlien  a  per- 
son with  Etiktuie  mnkea  urine,  he  passni  it  at  flitt  in  drops,  wliich  iiwmw  in  Ak 
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quenqr,  till  a  ttream  is  formed,  and  that  then  the  stream  gmduaUy  bceomes  larger 
and  larger,  till  it  ofUn  attains  a  considerable  niagnitudei  ConoeiTing  that  the  in- 
creased flow  could  arise  from  nothing  but  increased  enlargement  of  the  canal,  he  re- 
solved to  imitate  this  natural  process  by  injecting  water  in  the  opposite  direction. 
He  accordingly  found,  that  if  a  syringe  was  adapted  to  the  end  of  a  catheter,  the 
point  of  which  touched  the  stricture,  and  water  was  blowly  injected,  while  its  escape  waa 
prevented  by  squeezing  the  glans  round  the  catheter,  the  stricture  was  soon  dilated, 
so  that  the  catheter,  which  was  kept  constantly  pressing  onwards,  entered  without 
any  difficulty.  Tliis  mode  of  treatment  certainly  deserves  a  fair  triaL  Theoretical- 
ly it  is  plausible  ;  and  the  facts  are  presented  by  the  most  creditable  authorities.  It 
appears  that  no  other  method  is  attended  with  so  little  pain. 

Case  o/discfiarge  of  Fragments  of  a  Fcetiit.  (Salzb,  Med.  Zekung^  February^p. 
119,  J — In  Ariano,  a  town  of  about  12,000  inhabitants,  i«  Prindpato  Ukeriore^  the 
fUlowing  singular  case  has  been  observed.  Twenty-two  yean  ago,  a  woman  caUed  An- 
tonia  Fricdone,  felt,  in  the  fifth  month  of  pregnancy,  symptomi  at  if  ike  would  mis- 
cany,  and  shortly  after  this,  one  of  the  legs  of  the  child  presented  itseUl  The  soft  parts 
of  the  limb,  as  well  as  of  the  whole  body,  came  away  in  the  natural  nuuiner, 
but  they  were  in  a  complete  state  of  putrefaction.  The  woman  lost  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  blood,  and  was  so  weakened  that  she  was  confined  to  her  bed  a 
▼ear  before  she  was  fully  restored,  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  she  felt  slight  pains 
IB  the  neighbourhood  of  the  uterus,  and  through  a  hole  not  far  from  the  cervix  of  this 
organ,  were  voided  the  ulna,  radius,  parietal  and  occipital  bones  of  a  child.  The 
bole  cicatrized,  and  the  woman  again  became  quite  welL  In  six  years  after  this, 
diere  came  through  the  same  hole  six  ribs.  The  opening  cicatrized  in  a  very  short 
period,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  the  woman,  on  account  of  pains  whidi  she  felt 
m  the  abdomen,  called  to  her  assistance  Dr  Furbimbo,  who,  without  the  sbgfatest 
difficulty,  removed  a  rib  from  the  passage  of  the  vagina.  During  this  long  series  of 
jwn,  the  menses  have  been  suppressed ;  she  has,  however,  constantly  £>ne  hard 
work  in  the  fields,  which  occupation  she  still  pursues,  and  enjoys  very  good  health.* 

Legal  Medicine  akd  Medical  Statistics. 

Comparative  diseases  of  the  Tailors^  Carpenters,  and  Bakers  in  Ilatnburgh, 
(Gerson  und  Julius  Magazin  dcr  ausVandiscJicn  Literatur,  July,  August  1825.^—. 
In  this  >Cree  city  are  two  small  hospitals  supported  by  the  free-masons.  That  appro- 
priated to  the  male  sex  was  intended  for  labourers  ;  but,  in  1 805,  began  to  be  re- 
sorted to  by  the  tailors,  and,  in  1811,  by  cabinet-makers  ;  but  the  latter  did  not  use 
it  after  September  1 824.  The  total  number  of  tailors  treated  was  785  ;  of  cabinet- 
noakers,  511;  and  of  bakers,  only  71  * — and  the  deatlis  were,  84  tailors,  or  1  in 
9 ;  and  21  cabinet-makers,  or  1  in  24 ;  bakers  4,  or  I  in  18.  Diseases  which  are 
apt  to  prove  fatal  to  weak  persons  were  much  more  fatal  to  tailors  than  cabinet*  mak- 
ers ;  of  those  affected  with  nervous  fever,  one-third  of  the  tailors,  and  one-seventh 
of  the  cabinet-makers  died.  Of  twelve  cases  of  abdominal  inflammation,  seven  tai- 
lors died,  while  five  cabinet-makers  recovered.  One-half  of  the  deaths  among  die 
cabinet-makers  was  from  phthisis  ;  one-third  of  the  tailors.  The  following  table  ex- 
hibits the  proportions  affected  with  the  principal  diseases,  compared  with  the  total 
number  of  patients  exercising  each  trade  : 

Diseases.  Tailors.     Cabinet-makers.    Bakers. 


Catarrhol  fever. 

one  in    6 

9 

6 

Rheumatic  fever, 

15 

14 

8 

Nervous  fever. 

12 

24 

18 

Gastric  fever. 

12 

12 

18 

Intermittent  fever. 

10 

17 

18 

Infiamniatory  fever, 

98 

64 

—. 

External  injuries, 

98 

22 

35 

Ulcers, 

08 

12 

14 

Ascarides  (fingericurm  )^ 

— 

4(; 

— 

*  We  regret  that  this  case  is  so  imperfectly  related,  as  to  leave  us  m  doubt  wbe*' 
ther  the  woman  had  any  medical  attendant  at  the  time  she  miscarried,  and  in  what 
%Uite  the  bones  were  which  were  expelled  through  the  opening  in  the  vagina. 


ractfrom  Bills  of  MortaUttf  ^Berlin. 


Atthodf  nia  {Gicht), 
Pectom  diaeue, 
Fhlliisis, 
HsmoptjEiB, 


,      .       -  -  0  24  18 

Is  /ramtln  Billi  of  MortalUg  of  Seiiia  fir  Uie  gear  1B2&,  ( Hiffelani'i 
Journal  der  Practlichen  HellkuBde,  April  1286.)— In  the  year  IB^a  the  papulation 
Df  Berlin,  including  tlie  milititry,  was  303,470.  The  biiibs  were  8033,  oc  one  in 
tventy-five  of  tlif  papulation  :  imd  of  tbew  4127  <'eie  Qules,  and  390U  femalei, — 
.6876  l^liomte,  1 157  illegitimau.  The  deatlis  vera  6436.  01  one  In  thirty-two  of 
the  population  ;  of  these  3494  Wore  malca,  and  2^2  fcaialei,— 2103  under  twelve 
roootliti,  3222  undec  ten  years,  3426  undci  twealy  yeor^a,  689  above  BCTcnly  years. 
The  still  bitin  were  381,  of  which  315  were  moles,  IGe  temales.  The  marriages 
were  @I36.  The  birtlis  exceeded  those  in  1B34  by  602,  the  deailig  were  fewer  by 
40,  the  marrisees  mare  numeraue  by  326. 

The  deaths,  withiD  the  first  twelve  mnntbe  among  the illt^itiniate  children  atnaiml. 
ad  to  ane-bilf  of  tbe  bictha,  and  among  the  Intimate  children  to  one-lbiirlli  only.  The 
difierence  in  the  chanoc  of  life  between  li^iimate  and  illegitimate  diildren  is  fudiec 
AowD  by  the  mortulily  among  tho^e  undec  ten  ycaiE,  and  by  the  pioputtiun  uf  slill- 
luElhs.  The  tUegitimate  children  form  only  in  eighth  of  the  biithii,but  a  fifth  of  tbe 
deaths  before  the  close  of  the  teclh  year :  the  ptoportion  of  still-biitlis  among  ille^ 
timate  children  is  a  tenth,  among  legitimate  cluldren  only  a  twenty-sixth.  On  com- 
paring these  pmportionE  widi  those  formerly  assigned  by  Dr  Caapei  for  tlie  years  1810 
—22,  iatiuare,  (see  p,  174  of  ouilast  voltmie)it  appears  thatlliereis  u  diminittion  in 
the  propoition  of  illegitimate  birtba  from  IB  to  124  percent., — ^'  so  increuein  the 
deaths  among  the  illegitimate  from  i\H  pet  cent.,  before  the  fifteeolh  jear,  to  fiOpec 
cent,  before  the  tenth  year, — and  also  an  in  creaee  in  the  proportion  of  still,  birtbs  among 
tbe  illegitimBte  frnm8^  to  lOpeccent.  These  tacts  ate  very  curious.  Id  our  review  of 
Camper's  Statisucs  we  showed,  that  as  illegiiimale  births  increased  in  Berlin,  tbe  pro. 
portioDdl  mortality  among  illegidmate  chudieo  decreased  very  lentarliably.  If  the 
facts  above- mi  utioned  are  coiiticmed  by  future  experience,  it  will  follow  that  this 
proportional  mortality  will  go  on  tDcreasing  as  die  proportion  of  nuturul  biilhs  de- 
creases again.     The  cause  is  not  far  removed  from  ubeetration. 

In  the  list  of  the  aiuses  of  death  the  most  intetesttng  facts  are  the  following. 
Porty.aeven  women  died  in  child-bed,  that  is,  the  deaths  in  child-bed  were  one  in 
137  of  the  general  mortality,  being  somewhat  more  than  between  li!l9  and  1S22. 
or  the  47,  32  died  of  puerperal  lever.  Sixty  died  of  measles,  108  of  scarlet-fever, 
1076of  various  mflammatory  fevers,  418  of  coDSumption,  358  of  dropsy,  not  reck- 
oning bydrocepbaluB,  of  which  there  died  77i  SS8  of  apoplexy,  7  uf  small-poi,  7S 
of  accidents,  47  of  suicide-  The  mortality  lists  of  Berlin  will  be  henceforth  of  very 
great  value ;  for,  by  n  municipal  regulation,  the  friends  of  every  deceased  person, 
when  they  announce  the  burial  to  the  proper  churcti-oi&cers,  are  required  alter  this 
to  fill  lip  a  sdiedule  of  particidars,  and  likewise  to  present  a  certificate  of  the  cause  of 
death  by  the  medical  attendant, 

Foisonitig  vith  Farglove.    iMaming  Ommicle,  QetoUr  30(/i  and  3U/  1820) 

The  foUnwing  case  appears  very  interesting,  and  well  worthy  of  notice,  although  the 
drcumstances  have  not  hitherto  been  accutaley  detailed.  It  is  the  £tal  eharacterettie 
example  we  have  read  of  the  acute  form  of  poisoning  with  digitalis ;  and  It  illus- 
tmtcB  well  tbe  double  natcotico- acrid  properties  of  the  poison.  Jacob  Evans,  a  her- 
balist and  quaek-doctot,  was  tried  at  London  for  manslaughter,  by  administering  to 
an  apprentice  lad  an  over-dose  of  foxglore.  Tbe  tad  had  been  troubled  for  some 
time  with  a  trivial  complaint,  for  which  bis  mother  consulted  tbe  prisoner  Evans. 
He  recommended  a  strong  decoction  of  digitalis  to  be  taken  as  a  Ijxaiive ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, the  lad  took  one  morning  about  sis  ounces  of  a  decoction  prepared  by  the 
prisoner.  Very  soon  afterwards  he  was  attacked  with  sickness,  vomiting,  severe  pains 
in  the  bowels,  and  afterwards  wiUi  putting.  Towards  t!ie  al'temoon  he  became  le- 
thargic, and  slept  profoundly  several  hours.     Aboui  midnight  he  awoke  still  aflecWt  | 
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with  vouiiting  and  pain  in  the  bowels.  During  the  night  he  wm  wised  with  gene- 
xbI  convulsions.  A  medical  man,  who  saw  him  early  in  the  ensuing  morning,  found 
him  violently  convulsed,  with  the  pupil  dilated  and  insensible,  and  the  pulse  alow, 
small,  and  irregular.  Coma  soon  succeeded,  and  death  took  place  twenty-two  hours 
after  the  drug  was  swallowed.  On  examining  the  body,  the  external  noembranes  of 
the  brain  were  found  much  injected  witli  blocd,  and  the  inner  coat  of  the  stomach 
was  red  in  some  parts.  But  tiie  other  organs  were  in  a  healthy  state.  The  prison- 
er Evans  was  found  not  guilty,  the  judges  being  of  opinion,  that,  as  the  friends  of 
the  deceased  applied  for  his  advice,  the  act  did  not  come  under  the  statute  regard- 
ing  manslaughter. 

Medical  Ecokomy. 

Medica-Bofanical  Society  of  London. 

The  first  general  meeting  of  the  seventh  session  of  this  society  was  holden  on  Pri- 
day  the  13th  of  October  at  eight  o'clock  p.  m.  Sir  James  M^rigor,  K.  T.  8.  Di- 
rector-General of  the  Army  Medical  Board,  President,  in  the  chair. 

When  the  usual  business  of  the  society  was  concluded,  a  letter  from  H.  R.  H.  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  was  read,  desiring  his  name  to  be  added  as  an  honorary  patron, 
and  regretting  that  his  residence  at  Bushey  Park  excluded  the  possibility  of  his  at- 
tendance that  evening.  The  director  (Mr  Frost)  then  delivered  his  oration,  in  which 
he  congratulated  the  society  on  the  rapid  advance  it  had  made  during  the  last  ses- 
sion, and  the  great  benefits  it  derived  from  the  unwearied  zeal  which  many  of  its 
members  exerted  in  its  behalf.  He  also  informed  the  meeting,  that  their  distinguish- 
ed president  ^*  had  lately  resolved,  that  no  person  shall  be  admitted  to  an  examina- 
tion to  qualify  him  to  practise  in  die  medical  department  of  the  army  without  hav- 
ing attended,  amongst  other  branches  of  study,  lectures  on  botany  for  six  months,  the 
auutary  effects  of  which  regulation  will  in  a  few  years  demonstrate  its  utility." 

Sir  James  M^Grigor  assured  the  meeting  that  he  was  performing  but  his  duty 
in  enforcing  the  regulation  just  mentioned,  or  any  other  which  might  in  any  manner 
promote  the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  which  he  hoped  would  be  attended 
with  the  happiest  results ;  and  concluded  by  moving  that  the  thanks  of  the  society 
be  given  to  the  director,  and  that  he  be  requested  to  make  his  oration  more  public* 
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Jouch.  Tschamkowikj.  Diss.  Inaug.  Med.  De  Hydrope  in  genere.  8va 
Petropoli,  1825. 

Elogio  del  celebre  Professore  di  Medicina  Gius.  Antonio  Testa,  Ferra^ 
rese,  del  Profl  G.  Tommasini,  anno  dei  xl.  della  Societi  Italiana.  8vo.  Pe- 
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rausgegeben  von  D«  G.  H.  Grerson,  und  Dr  Nikol  H.  Julius,  Nov.  Dec 
1826.    Hamburg. 

Register  des  ersten  bis  zchnten  Bandes  des  Magazins  den  auslandischen 
Literatur  der  gesammten  Heilkunde :  herausgegenen  von  Dr  Grerson,  und 
Dr  Julius,  8vo.  Hamburg,  1826. 

The  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Brain ;  being  illustrations  of  the 
most  frequent  and  important  Organic  Diseases  to  which  that  viscus  is  sub- 
ject. By  Robert  Hooper,  M.  D.  &c.  &c.  Imperial  4to.  London,  1826. 
pp.  36,  and  15  plates. 

Directions  for  using  the  Improved  Sliding  Scale  of  Chemical  Equivalents  ; 
with  a  short  Explanation  of  tne  Doctrine  of  Definite  Proportions.  By  Da- 
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Materia  Indica ;  or  some  Account  of  those  Articles  which  are  employed 
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Want  of  space  obliges  us  to  postpone  the  Medical  Intelligence. 
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PART  I. 

ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


AuT,  I. — A  General  View  of  the  Diaeaaea  of  the  Mamma  ; 
wilh  cases  of  some  of  the  more  Important  Affections  of  that 
Gland.  By  William  Cumin,  M.D.  Surgeon  to  the  Royal 
Asylum  for  Lunatics,  and  to  the  Lock  Hospital,  Glasgow. 

OEVERAL  causes  contribute  to  render  the  mamma  peculiarly 
liable  to  disease.  Its  situation  exposes  it  to  A-equcnt  variations 
of  temperature,  to  painful  conliuement  from  dress,  and  to  acci- 
dental injuries.  It  is  an  organ  which  is  powerfully  influenced 
by  the  emotions  of  the  mind ;  and  it  is  connected  by  close  links 
(rf  sympathy  with  the  whole  apparatus  of  reproduction.  To  ■ 
these  causes  of  its  liability  to  disease  must  be  added  the  alter- 
QBting  states  of  long-continued  activity  and  repose  in  which  it 
is  placed,  as  an  organ  of  secretion.  The  following  may  be 
received  as  nearly  a  complete  enumeralion  of  mammary  dis- 


I,  Mastodynia,  or  Neuralgia  of  the  Mamma. 
II.  Inflammation  of  the  Mamma,  or  JlffM^ftff. 
Ill,  Hypertrophy. 
IV.  Atrophy. 
V,  Stnuna. 

VI,  Serous  Cysts  and  hydatids  in  the  mammary  Bubbtance 
or  immediate  vicinity. 

VII.  Fihrous  tumour,  or  Pancreatic  Sarcoma. 
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VIII.  Adipose  tumour. 
IX.  Encephaloid  tumour,  or  Fungus  hsematodes. 
X.  Cardnoms,  under  which  are  included  both  scirrhus  and 
cancer. 

I.  Mastodynia  consists  in  increased  sensibility  of  the  mam- 
ma, which  is  sometimes  so  great  that  expdmire  to  cold,  touchy 
ing  it  even  gently,  or  the  weight  of  the  bed-clothes,  causes 
ezcruciatiiig  pain.  This  distressing  feeling  extends  over  the 
whole  breast,  sometimes  over  both,  and  even  to  the  shoulder 
and  arm  of  the  a£Pected  side.  In  the  simplest  form  of  this 
painM  affection,  the  breasit  oft^  piresen'ts  no  perceptible  change 
whatever,  and  the  disease  is  wholly  confined  to  the  nerves  which, 
supply  the  gland,  and  the  adjacent  piEnrts  that  may  happen  to 
be  affected ;  but,  on  other  occasions,  one  of  the  lobes  of  the 
mamma  becomes  slightly  swollen,  and  peculiarly  tender  when 
touched.  Sir  A.  Cooper  has  distinguished  the  disease  in  this 
latter  state  by  the  name  of  irritable  itimour  of  the  mamma  ;'* 
but  the  occurrence  of  partial  tumefiicticm  seems  to  be  rather  an 
accidental  than  an  essential  symptom  of  the  disease. 

A  fjreat  ^ieA  <£  valuaUe  imonnation  on  the  sul^ect  of  maa- 
todynia  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Ju8tamond,f  who 
lappears  to  haVe  been  often  success^  in  its  treatment.  'The 
Tectures  of  Sur  A.  Cooper  contain  many  interesting  fa6ts  "regtad- 
ih^  'ilih  tSS^didm,  and^e  systematic  writers  on  the  diseases  of 
females  have  generally  treated  of  it  among  those  of  gestation. 

fl.  Tf^mmation'^qf  the  mctmrnaiR  either  acnte  or  chttMifo. 
tilths  fohder  of  thesfe -shapes  it  is  k  disease  c^  feeqfttent  «6cu]% 
rthtt  'Attring  lactktion ;  and  it  usually  terminates  in  ^he  jferrai^ 
"titih  of  aWcess,  varying  in  size  and  situation.  Its  progress  atad 
treatment  are  sufficiently  familiar  to  priictitioners.  AIM^  4o 
~m^  a'bscess  is  the  lacteal  tumottr,  which  occasionally  foiMs  ki 
""cothBequeUce  of  the  obstruction  of  one  of  the  lactiferous  tubes^ 
and  the  collection  of  milk  within  its  cavity,  *which  is  sometimes 
'distended  in  this  'martinet  to  an  almo^  incredible  degree.  YuIpF, 
in  his  Italian  translation  of  Richter^s  Anfangsgriinde,  relates  ^ 
case  of  this  nature,  where  not  less  than  ten  pounds  of  milky 
fluid  were  evncuated  by  puncturing  the  tumour.  This  morbid 
dilatation  of  a  ladiferous  tube  approaches  somewhat  to  the 
natural  structure  of  the  mamma  in  one  species  of  goat,  of  which 
a  preparation  exists  in  the  museum  of  Dr  William  Hunter. 
The  nipple  in  this  animal  forms  but  one  large  tdbe,  about  the 

•  Lectures  of  Sir  A.  Cooper  by  TyireU,  Vol.  ii.  p.  214. 
•f  Justamond's  Tracts,  4to,  pj>.  880,  et  ^eq. 
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size  of  the  finger,  and  one  and  a  half"  incb  in  length.  This 
tube  enlarges  into  a  bag  capable  of  containing'  an  orange ;  and 
aa  the  skies  of  the  bag  a  great  many  short  thick  tubes  open. 

Chronic  inflammation  of  the  mamma  is  a  diseoee  of  less  fte- 
c[Uent  occurrence,  but  it  is  one  of  great  importance  to  the  prac- 
titioner, on  account  of  the  resemblance  which  it  bears  to  scirthus 
of  the  mamma.  This  disease  is  distinguished  by  a  hard  pain- 
ful tumour,  deeply  seated  in  the  mamma,  accompanied  with  a 
Reeling  of  heat,  throbbing,  and  sumetimes  with  darting  pains 
through  the  centre  of  the  tumour.  If  leeches,  discutient  appli- 
catioDs,  sod  a  proper  regimen  are  not  had  recourse  to,  suppura- 
tion takes  place  ;  and  the  skin  over  the  tumour,  which  was  pre- 
viously of  its  natural  appearance,  now  becomes  red,  tense,  and 
paiufuL* 

III.  Hypertrophy  of  the  Toamma  consists  in  a  morbid  va^ 
crease  of  the  mammary  substance.  In  such  cases  the  gland 
acquires  a  uniform  increase  of  size,  so  as  at  length  to  become 
ahogether  monstroufi,  In  the  early  stages  of  its  progress 
symptome  of  topical  inflammation  and  disturbance  of  the  con^ 
stitution  are  sometimes  perceptible;  but  this  is  by  no  means 
uniformly  the  case.  The  disease  most  frequently  commences 
soon  after  puberty,  and  the  breast  has  in  many  cases  attained 
such  a  size  as  to  render  its  extirpation  absolutely  necessary. -f- 

IV.  Atrophy  or  absorption  of  the  substance  of  the  mam- 
mary gland  usually  takes  place  in  advanced  life,  commencing 
after  the  catamenia  have  ceased  to  make  their  appearance  ;  and 
it  has  been  observed  by  Dr  Coindet  to  be  produced  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  iodine. I  I  am  not  aware  that  this  aHccUoa  oc- 
curs as  a  consei^ence  of  that  tumefaction  of  the  mamma  which 
succeeds  cynanche  parotidea,  although  the  analogy  of  the  tes- 
ticle would  lead  us  to  expect  it. 

V.  Struma  of  the  mamma  appears  under  different  shapes, 
and  in  its  earlier  stages  is  not  always  easily  distdnguishcd  from 
diseases  of  a  much  niore  formidable  description.  Sometimes  a 
bard  lump  forms  in  the  mamma,  and  remains  nearly  qmescent 
for  several  years ;  at  other  times  the  whole  gland  is  affected 
vith  scrotuloua  enlargement.  But  in  all  cases  of  this  disease 
its  tendency  is  to  suppuration ;  and  the  purulent  matter  di&- 
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charged  is  always  more  or  less  mingled  with  those  curdy  fUkm 
which  form  the  principal  diagnostic  of  scrofida.  Mr  Lloyd  re- 
lates a  remarkable  instance,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  tamoiir 
seemed  to  have  been  converted  into  this  curdy  deposite.* 

In  strumous  disease  there  is  always  an  enlargement  of  the 
mamma,  instead  of  that  contraction  which  occurs  in  one  fimnof 
carcinoma.  The  tumour  is  tender  when  grasped,  never  pos* 
sesses  the  stony  hardness  which  we  observe  in  the  disease  just 
named,  and  there  is  never,  as  far  as  my  own  experience  eii»* 
bles  me  to -speak,  retraction  of  the  nipple.  Valuable  infonna>' 
tion  respecting  this  disease,  particularly  its  treatment,  will  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  Fear8on-|*  and  Lloyd,  j 

VI.  Both  Serous  Cysts  and  true  globular  hydatids  have 
been  found  in  the  mamma,  and  in  the  adipose  substance  sur- 
rounding it.  Neither  of  these  formations  is  of  itself  dangerous  ; 
but  there  is  ground  for  believing,  that  they  occasionally  give 
rise  to  other  morbid  changes  of  a  very  serious  nature.  The 
cyst  by  its  enlargement  produces  a  condensation  of  the  g1and»» 
lar  substance  in  which  it  is  imbedded,  and  forms  a  tumour  which 
sometimes  presents  characters  so  suspicious  as  to  render  an  ope- 
ration decidedly  proper.  During  the  summer  of  1825  I  was 
consulted  by  an  unmarried  female,  respecting  a  tumour  in  her 
breast,  which  she  had  first  perceived  four  months  previous,  since 
which  time  it  had  remained  nearly  stationary.  Almoi^t  the 
whole  of  the  left  mamma  was  indurated -and  massy,  excepting* 
at  the  upper  and  anterior  part,  where  fluctuation  was  distinctly 
felt.  The  mamma  lay  loose  under  the  skin,  and  could  be 
moved  freely  on  the  subjacent  parts.  A  hardened  glandular 
mass  was  observed  in  the  centre  of  the  axilla.  Some  pains  were 
felt  shooting  along  the  edge  of  the  latisdmus  dorsij  and  occiu 
sionally  down  the  arm,  but  none  in  the  mamma.  I  recommend- 
ed extirpation  of  the  diseased  parts,  under  the  impression  that 
there  was  scirrhus  of  a  portion  of  the  mamma.  This  was  after- 
wards done  by  the  gentleman  under  whose  care  she  had  been 
before  she  applied  to  me ;  and  I  have  since  learned,  that,  when 
the  parts  were  examined,  the  mamma  proved  to  be  sound,  but 
its  substance  a  good  deal  condensed ;  and  a  very  thick  cyst  waa 
found  within  it,  containing  a  slightly  greenish  serous  fluid.  I 
saw  this  individual  many  months  afier  the  operation  in  perfect 
health,  and  the  scar  of  the  operation  quite  sound.  The  coii- 
tents  of  these  cysts  consist  at  first  of  a  straw-coloured  fluid ;  but 
when  they  have  been  of  long  continuance,  or  perhaps  from  the 
accidental  effusion  of  a  few  drops  of  entire  blood,  the  liquor  ac- 

*  Lloyd  on  Scrofula.  "t  Pearson  on  Cancer.  :{:  Lloyd  on  Scrofula. 
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I  Ipiires  a  ^eenieh  colour,  and  sometimes  a  fetid  odour.  In  the 
year  1819  I  assisted  at  the  removal  of  a  mamma,  for  which  the 
patient  had  been  long  under  treatment  bj  leeches  and  discu- 
tients.  A  iirm  tumour  could  be  distinctly  felt  in  the  substance 
of  the  gland  towards  its  axillary  eide,  and  tliere  was  an  enlarged 
absorbent  gland  in  the  axilla.  The  patient  suffered  lancinating 
pains  in  the  breast.  AAer  removal  of  the  parts,  the  substance 
of  the  mammary  gland  was  found  to  be  unusually  firm,  particu- 
larly around  a  cyst  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  which  was  im- 
bedded in  it  near  its  axillary  border,  and  contained  a  turbid, 
greenish,  slightly  fetid  fluid.  There  were  also  found  in  other 
parts  of  the  gland  small  deposites  of  a  similar  fluid ;  but  none  of 
them  exceeded  a  pea  in  size,  nor  were  they  provided  with  any 
cyst.  The  texture  of  the  absorbent  gland  was  healthy.  The 
greenish  colour  and  fetor  of  the  contents  of  these  cysts  have 
been  considered  by  some  authors  to  indicate,  in  all  cases,  a  ma- 
lignant character ;  but  my  own  observation  does  not  lead  me  to 
believe  that  such  cases  are  of  a  truly  carcinomatous  nature.  In 
general  the  puncturing  of  such  cysts  is  not  followed  by  any 
troublesome  consequences ;  but  in  one  case,  which  is  &eshinmy 
recollection,  the  cyst  sloughed,  an  indolent  unhealthy  ulcer  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  whole  mamma  became  indurated.  The  safest 
practice  is  to  remove  the  cyst,  and  should  it  be  thickened,  and 
the  tumour  attended  with  shooting  or  gnawing  pain,  a  portion  of 
the  sound  parts  around  should  be  dissected  out  along  with  it. 

The  existence  of  a  cyst  in  the  mamma  is  sometimes  compli- 
cated with  other  and  still  more  varied  changes  than  the 
mere  alteration  of  its  fluid  contents,  or  the  simple  induratioQ 
of  ibe  surroun^ng  glandular  substance.  In  such  cases  the 
mamma  becomes  much  enlarged,  and  seems  to  divide  into  lobes ; 
a  large  earity  is  felt  filled  with  fluid ;  the  weight  of  the  breast 
causes  tui^escence  of  the  veins  ;  the  part  is  more  or  less  painfid  ; 
andsometimes,thDugh  rarely,  the  glands  towards  theaxillabecome 
tumid.  Under  these  circumstances,  extirpation  is  very  proper- 
ly had  recourse  to  ;  and  when  the  removed  mamma  is  laid  open, 
its  structure  is  found  to  be  altogether  changed  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  cyst.  Its  texture  resembles  that  of  boiled  udder  or  li- 
ver, or  of  soft  cartilage;  and  rounded  masses  of  the  diseased 
substance  are  occasionally  seen  projecting  into  the  t^avity  of  the 
cyst,  which  covers  them  with  its  smooth  membrane.  The  pro- 
gress of  this  species  of  tumour  is  usually  at  first  slow,  and  the 
health  nearly  throughout  unimpaired.  The  following  case  af- 
fords a  good  example  of  the  disease. 

Mrs  M'D.  aged  24,  admitted  into  the  Glasgow  Royal  Infir- 
mary November  1 4,  1818.  Five  years  ago,  without  any  known 
cause,  a  small  tumour  began  to  form  in  the  centre  of  the  left 
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mamma.  It  was  occasionally  aflfected  with  landnatii^  pain^ 
which  became  more  severe  at  the  menstrual  periods.  The  tu- 
mour of  the  mamma  appears  now  to  be  composed  of  meveni 
smaller  ones,  which  are  connected  to  one  another.  They  feel 
hard  and  somewhat  irregular  on  their  surface,  and^each  is  dbouk 
the  sise  of  an  orange ;  the  whole  forming  a  very  weighty  laaaa, 
as  large  as  a  child^s  head.  It  is  free  from  pain  even  wlieii 
handled,  is  moveaUe  on  the  subjacent  parts,  and  does  not  ad- 
here to  the  skin,  which  is  of  its  natural  colour ;  but  the  super- 
ficial veins  of  the  breast  are  extremely  turgid.  In  the  axilla 
is  an  enlarged  gland,  which  has  always  been  free  from  pun. 
Health  good ;  Amotions  natural.  She  is  now  in  the  sixth  month 
of  pregnancy,  and  she  has  had  three  children  since  the  complauit 
commenced. 

On  the  17th  November  the  whole  tumour  was  Temoved, 
along  with  several  enlarged  axillary  glands,  which  did  not  ap- 
pear otherwise  diseased.  The  tumour  consisted  of  a  number  of 
smaller  ones,  with  a  cavity  in  the  centre  filled  with  serous  fluids 
into  which  many  of  the  tumours  projected.  Most  of  them  pre- 
sented the  firm  cartilaginous  textmre  and  membranoua  bands  rf 
scirrhus;  others  resembled  boiled  liver;  «id  two  or  thrte 
vesicles  filled  with  an  amber-coloured  fluid  were  seen  half  sunk 
in  the  scirrhous-like  substance.  The  solid  portion  of  the  tur 
mour  and  the  skin  covering  it  weighed  57^  ouncee ;  besides 
which  there  were  two  ounces  of  sound  mamma  removed.  A 
slight  accession  of  symptomatic  fever  followed  the  operation, 
but  the  uterus  showed  no  tendency  to  expel  its  contents  :  every- 
thing went  on  well,  and  she  was  dismissed  cured  on  the  lltk 
December.  I  have  learned  that  this  individual  was  in  perfect 
health,  without  any  appearance  of  a  return  of  the  disease,  not 
many  months  ago. 

It  is  stated  in  the  account  of  the  dissection  of  the  extirpated 
parts,  that  most  of  the  tumours  presented  the  firm  cartilaginous 
texture  and  the  membranous  bands  of  scirrhus ;  but  in  doing 
so  I  merely  compared  the  morbid  structure  to  what  it  seemed 
most  closely  to  resemble.  I  would  not,  however,  be  understood 
to  assert,  that  the  disease  was  of  a  strictly  carcinomatous  cha- 
racter. It  certainly  would  be  difiicult  to  assign  the  true  de- 
signations to  the  solid  parts  of  this  tumour ;  but  it  is  sufficiently 
obvious,  that  it  was  of  a  compound  nature,  and  contained  spe- 
cimens of  more  than  one  morbid  structure.  Had  any  circum- 
stance caused  the  bursting  of  the  cyst,  and  thrown  the  cavity 
into  ulceration,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  a  train  of  highly 
formidable  symptoms  would  have  ensued,  and  in  all  likelihood 
death  would  soon  have  closed  the  scene.  It  is  probable  that 
frmgous  growths  would  have  been  speedily  thrown  out,  and  that 
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tlie  ulcer  would  have  aGsumed  the  same  character  as  in  the  c^s 
(Nos.  2  and  3)  detailed  by  Mr  Hey  undoi  the  head  of  Funguf 
fftEtnatodes.  " 

The  ease  of  Mrs  M'U.  corresponds  exactly  with  the  descrlp- 
tioa  given  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  of  what  he  lias  named  encysted 
tumour  i^the  mamma.  He  considers  it  us  always  of  a  benign 
character,  and  never  liable  to  return  after  extirpstion.  Of  t£e 
truth  of  the  latter  part  of  the  opinion  I  am  well  convinced ;  but 
I  um  disponed  to  think,  that  wherever  so  great  a  change  of 
structure  has  taken  place  as  that  now  described,  there  is  strong 
reason  to  fear  that  the  occurrence  of  ulceration,  to  which  wg 
must  ultimately  look,  will  be  followed  by  the  production  of  fun- 
gus, with  all  its  destructive  consequences. 

VII.  Panoreatia  sarcoma  of  the  mamma. — Mr  Abeinethy, 
to  whom  we  aic  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  this  term,  states 
that  this  species  of  tumour  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the 
pancreas  in  its  composition,  colour,  and  texture.  Perhaps  it 
would  have  been  better  had  that  cmineat  surgeon  endeavoured 
to  describe  its  chaiacters  without  so  continual  a  reference  to 
this  similitude ;  fuc  it  is  diflicult  to  be  believed,  that  any  new- 
ly formed  morUd  substance  will  be  found,  when  careiully  esar 
mined,  to  resemble  thus  exactly  any  gland  in  the  human  body. 
M.  Baylc  appears  to  me  to  have  described  this  species  of  tUr 
mour  with  great  discrimination  and  accuracy  under  the  title  of 
corpa  fibreux.  According  to  the  writer  just  named,  these  ^- 
brous  bodies  present  themselves  in  three  different  and  succes- 
sive states :  1st,  a  fleshy  state ;  2d,  a  fibro-cartilaginous  state : 
3d,  an  osseous  state.  *  It  is  proper  to  mention  here,  that  the 
description  of  M.  Bayle  refers,  in  an  especial  manner,  to  those 
fibrous  tumours  which  are  farmed  in  the  human  uterus.  As  an 
instance  of  the  pancreatic  sarcoma  in  its  first  stage,  I  may  men- 
tion a  small  fleshy  tumour  which  I  removed  some  years  ago  from 
under  the  conjunctiva  of  a  young  lady's  eye-lid.  It  was  com- 
posed of  many  granules  connected  by  cellular  tissue,  and  en- 
closed in  a.  thin  capsule.  Cases  of  the  same  species  of  tumour 
occurring  in  the  mamma  have  been  given  by  Mr  Abemethy 
and  Sir  A.  Cooper,  the  latter  of  whom  names  it  the  simplp, 
ckrmiic  tumour.  The  following  is  a  case  of  fibrous  tumour  of  the 
mamma  which  occurred  to  myself.  But  in  this  instance  thp 
newly  formed  substance  was  situate,  not  in  the  mamma,  but 
behind  it. 

November  5, 1833. — Mrs  C,  aged  22,  had  a  miscarriage  fif- 
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teen  montha  ago,  at  which  time  milk  was  observed  in  the  breasts. 
The  left  breast  eoon  after  tlus  began  to  swell,  and  a  tumoor  of 
a  email  size  appeared  upon  it,  which  assumed  a  purple  colour, 
and  seemed  to  contain  fluid.  This  tumour,  after  some  time, 
eubsided,  and  the  mamma  continued  to  increase  in  siie.  It  is 
now  at  least  four  times  as  large  as  the  right  breast,  heavy  and 
knotted,  but  nowhere  of  a  stony  hardness.  The  skin  possesses 
its  natural  colour  and  softness,  but  it  is  occa^onally  of  a  purple 
hue,  and  is  shghtty  a.-dematous.  Numerous  dilated  veins  of 
great  size  are  seen  on  the  surface ;  and,  near  the  nipple,  an 
artery  like  a  crow^uill  is  felt  pulsating  strongly.  One  or  two 
indurated  glands  are  felt  in  the  axilla,  but  they  are  not  much 
enlarged.  There  is  no  swelling  of  the  arm.  The  breast  is  not 
painfid  unless  when  squeezed,  but  it  produces  a  distressing 
sense  of  weight.  Mrs  C.  is  at  present  in  the  fifth  month  of 
pregnancy ;  previous  to  which  the  appearance  of  the  catame- 
nia  was  always  preceded  by  an  increase  of  size  in  the  breast ;  it 
then  diminished,  and  when  the  menstrual  flow  had  ceased,  the 
breast  again  acquired  its  former  size.  Her  general  health  is  tole- 
rably good,  but  she  is  of  a  pallid  strumous  aspect.  On  the  11th 
November  I  extirpated  the  entire  mamma,  together  with  a  large 
tumour  which  lay  behind  it,  a  considerable  portion  of  skin,  and 
several  of  the  axillary  glands.  Five  or  sis  arteries  were  tied  ; 
but  the  extent  of  surface  left  by  dissecting  out  the  tumour  and 
glands  was  very  great,  such  indeed  as  to  lead  me  to  fear  subse- 
quent hemorrhage.  The  tumour  which  lay  behind  the  mamms 
was  found  to  be  of  a  firm,  uniform,  and  somewhat  tibro-cartilit- 
ginous  texture,  distinctly  organized,  and  composed  of  many  lo- 
bules enfolding  one  another,  and  connected  by  loose  cellular 
tissue.  The  mamma  was  connected  by  loose  cellular  membrane 
to  the  tumour,  and  that  to  the  subjacent  muscular  substance  by 
the  same  tissue  in  a  perfectly  healthy  state.  The  absorbent 
glands  when  divided  showed  no  morbid  change  of  structure. 
After  twenty-eight  hours  the  parts  removed  weighed  two 
pounds,  and  the  tumour  alone  one  pound  four  ounces.  Early  the 
next  morning  I  was  called  to  my  patient  on  account  of  bleeding 
from  the  wound.  When  the  dressings  were  removed,  the  edges 
of  the  incision  were  found  so  firmly  adhering  for  a  great  extent, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  use  a  probe  to  separate  tliem,  A  large 
clot  within  adhered  very  closely  to  the  contiguous  parts,  and 
when  it  was  removed,  I  observed  in  different  spots  masses  of 
coagulable  lymph  of  the  si^e  of  peas.  Only  one  small  artery 
was  secured,  and  the  parts  placed  in  apposition  as  before.  The 
delicacy  of  the  patient's  constitution,  and  the  severity  of  the 
operation,  rendered  her  recovery  slow  ;  hut  on  the  1st  of  De- 
cember the  wound  was  healed  to  a  point,     I  had  an  opportuni- 
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ly  of  seeing  this  individual  more  than  a  year  afterwards,  and  of 
hearing  of  her  not  many  months  ago.  The  cicatrix  had  remained 
sound,  and  no  new  tumour  had  formed  in  its  vicinity. 

Under  the  head  of  fihroua  tumours  of  the  mamma  I  would 
include  those  cases  in  which  that  organ  has  hecome  converted 
into  bone.  Sir  A.  Cooper  *  has  named  it  the  ossific  tumour, 
and  related  a  case  of  fourteen  yeara'  duration,  in  which  the 
tumour,  when  removed,  was  found  to  consist  partly  of  cartilage 
and  partly  of  bone.  In  the  case  of  Mrs  C.  just  detailed,  the 
change  into  cartilage  had  already  commenced  ;  and,  in  the  in- 
stance given  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  cartilage  was  fiilly  fanned,  and 
a  considerable  part  of  it  was  converted  into  bone.  In  the  Mis- 
celianea  Naturix  Curioaorum  -f  there  is  to  be  found  a  case  of 
complete  ossification  of  both  mamnii^.  It  occurred  in  a  nun, 
who  suffered  much  from  distress^ing  dyspntea,  and  from  the 
continual  fear  that  her  breasts  were  becoming  cancerous.  The 
mammte  were  as  hard  as  a  piece  of  board  or  stone,  and  the  atdn 
was  stretched  over  them  like  the  hoops  round  a  barrel.  Medi- 
cine proved  of  no  avail  in  delaying  the  fatal  termination.  Af- 
ter death,  the  mamma:  were  found  changed  into  hemispheres 
of  bone,  so  hard  as  to  resist  completely  the  scalpel.  The  tho- 
racic cavities  were  filled  with  clear  fiuid,  which  spouted  forth 
when  the  chest  was  perforated.  Although  I  am  not  endtled  to 
assume,  that  in  these  and  similar  instances  the  change  into 
cartilage  and  bone  was  effected  by  the  previous  step  of  a  soft 
pancreatic  or  fibrous  tumour,  yet  it  is  probable  that  this  actually 
took  place ;  for  I  have  shown  that  fibrous  tumours  do  occur  in 
or  near  the  mamma ;  and,  from  the  observations  of  M.  Uayle, 
it  appears  that  ossification  is  the  last  stage  in  the  progress  of 
these  new  formations. ' 

Nearly  allied  to  ossification  in  the  mamma  are  those  earthy 
deposites  which  have  been  occasionally  met  with  in  that  gland, 
more  particularly  in  persons  of  o  gouty  habit. 

VIII.  Adipose  tumofir  of  the  mamma. — The  mamma  is  na- 
turally surrounded  by  a  considerable  quantity  of  fat ;  and  in 
some  cases  a  large  collection  of  this  substance  has  taken  place 
around  it,  or  between  the  gland  and  the  muscles  of  the  chest. 
The  nature  of  such  a  tumour  will  be  readily  ascertained  by  a 
ettefiil  examination,  when  the  peculiar  lubricity  of  the  swel- 
fag  and  its  equal  softness  will  point  out  its  true  character.  J 

'  IX.    Fungus  ht^matodes,  or  encephaloid  tumour  of  the 
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Mamma.i^^The  occan&iot  oi  deitaractiye  fiiagoufi  disenia  ill  tl^ 
mamma  is  established  beyond  all  question  by  a  variety  of  w^ 
authenticated  cases ;  *  but  there  ia  some  reason  to  de^Hbt  wb^ 
ther  the  true  encephaloid  or  oerebii&m.  deposite  has  h^m  met 
with  in  that  organ.  In  Mr  Hey'^s  eases  the  tumours  m  the 
mamma  are  said  to  have  present^  a  diseased  glandular  atroch 
ture,  intermixed  with  small  cavities,  containing  a  gdatinons  os 
viscid  serous  fluid,  f  And  in  those  which  occurred  to  Hv 
Wardrop,  it  is  stated,  that  <^  when  the  tumour  was  £vide«l 
the  whole  surface  was  immediately  covered  with  a  tranqweal 
glairy  fluid,  which  exuded  from  numerous  small  cells  inter?? 
spersed  every  where  through  the  tumour.^  |  The  able  sinrgeoB 
just  named  has  expressed  str(gig  doubts  of  the  existence  of 
time  fungus  hsematodes  in  the  mamma.  Sir  A.  Cooper  baa 
considered,  at  some  length,  the  fungous  or  medullary  tubsrcle  of 
the  mamma ;  §  but,  fi^om  the  general  view  which  he  has  fcakeo 
of  this  disease,  as  it  a£Pects  the  di£ferent  organs  ef  the  human 
body,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  has  himself  seen  the  ocreboi* 
form  deposite  in  the  mamma.  Several  circumstances  stat^  by 
thb  distinguished  surgeon,  in  regard  to  the  fungous  diaease  of 
the  mamma,  induce  me  to  think  that  it  difPers  in  some  respects 
from  the  true  encephaloid  tumour.  After  describing  the  sloughr 
ing  which  sometimes  occurs  in  the  fungous  disease,  he  infonna 
us  that  ^^  Mr  Cline  had  a  case  in  which  the  tumour  sloughed 
away,  and  the  wound  healed,  afbr  which  the  woman  was  dia- 
charged  from  the  hospital  apparently  cured.*"  ||  This  is  alto- 
gether different  from  what  is  known  to  occur  in  cases  of  true 
fungus  haematodes,  where  sloughing  no  doubt  does  take  place, 
but  is  never,  I  believe,  followed  by  complete  cicatrisation. 
He  has  also  stated,  that  in  the  fungous  disease  of  the  pwiinyiiij 
the  axillary,  cervical,  and  internal  mammary  glands  are  rarely  af- 
fected; and  that  he  has  known  a  person  die  of  the  disease 
without  the  axillary  glands  being  affected.  ^  When  we  ansr 
pare  this  statement  with  what  Mr  Wardrop  has  related  **  re- 
specting the  condition  of  the  absorbent  glands  and  vessels  in 
cases  of  true  fringus  haematodes,  and  with  what,  indeed,  all  of 
us  have  witnessed  in  such  cases,  we  shall  be  led  to  believe  that 
a  difierence  does  exist  between  the  two  forms  of  frmgous  disease. 
It  appears,  then,  that  the  fungous  tumour  of  the  mflTnm^  pos- 
sesses certain  pecuUarities  Inrhid^  serve  to  draw  a  line  between 

*  Sec  Hey's  Surg.  Observ.  and  Cooper's  Lectures  by  TyrrelL 

t  Hey*s  Surg.  Observ.  pp.  267,  and  270. 

^  Wardrop  on  Fungus  Hannat.  p.  173* 

§  Sir  A..  Cooper's  Lectures  by  Tyrrell,  p.  202. 

II  Lectures  by  Tyrrell,  p.  204.  %  Ibid.  p.  204. 

**  Wardrop  on  Fung.  Haemat.  pp.  105 — 129L 
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it  and  the  true  encephaloid  disease.  When  I  compare  what 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  haa  said  of  theyw^^oM*  tubercle  of  the  mam- 
I  tea,  with  his  account  of  the  encysted  tumour  uf  that  organ, 
K^Iiere  the  eurrounding  glandular  substance  has  undei^oae  a 
E%lorbid  change,  I  cannot  perceive  any  nell-mariced  points  of 
WIBff'eience  between  thein,  excepting  Euch  a«  may  reasonaUy  be 
BiSlcribed  to  the  more  aggravatAj  form  or  advanced  stage  of  the 

Ssease  in  those  caseB  related  under  the  title  of  fungous  tumour, 
e  attaches,  in  particular,  much  importance  to  the  colour  of 
^Xke  fluid  contained  within  the  cavity  of  the  fungous  tumour, 

■  %hich  he  describes  as  bloody  serum  eomewhat  changed  in  co- 
I  lour.  "  It  leaves  a  yellowish  red  Etain  on  paper,  and  reocUly 
I  %)agulates  by  heat."*  Now  nothing  is  more  likely  than  that 
I  "fte  fluid,  when  first  efliised,  is  of  a  pure  serous  character,  and 
I  ttiat  it  acquires  its  subsequent  change  of  colour  &Mn  soBifi  ac- 
Lradental  efiiision  and  admixture  of  red  particles.  I  was  parti- 
^Jth^rly  struck,  on  comparing  the  passage  just  quoted  with  the 
VV«^ort  of  Sir  A.  Cooper's  lectures  given  in  the  Lancet,  to  find 
B%iat  the  lecturer  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  the  fluid  in  the 
I  Syst  of  fungus  hsematodes  is  sometimes  perfectly  transparent, 
I  neing  much  more  clear  than  the  serum  of  hydrocele."  -f-  But 
I  "iiither  writers  have  stated  the  same  fact.  Thus,  in  one  of  Mr 
1  ^Vardrop's  cases,  it  is  sfud,  "  some  of  the  cells  were  filled  with 
1  Ti  serous-looking  fluid,  others  with  a  fluid  tinged  with  blood."  \ 
■^^aving'  lately  had  occasion  to  look  into  the  collection  of  cases 
Kniy  F.  Platcrus,  the  celebrated  professor  of  Basle,  I  found  one 
VVtiich  may  serve  to  throw  some  light  on  the  subject  now  under 
K Consideration.  It  possesses  a  peculiar  interest,  as  it  presents 
I  Sn  instance  of  the  cerebriform  deposite  being  found  in  a  tumour 

■  ^ff  the  mamma,  and  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  tending 
KHt)  remove  the  doubts  which  I  expressed  in  the  commencement 
^nf  these  remarks  on  fungus  hcematodcs.  The  case  is  entitled 
P"*  enormous  scirrhous  and  cancerous  tumour  in  the  mamma, 
l^Hpliich  discharged  a  great  quantity  of  sanious  fluid,  and  frtnn 
K/rtiich  tophi  were  removed."^  It  was  one  of  long  duration;  at 
K%ngth  the  mamma  became  so  much  enlarged  that  it  could 
Imcarcely  be  contained  within  a  common  bu&hel  measure  :  it  now 
^nuTst  spontaneously,  and  discharged  a  pint  (mensuTc)  of  bland 
^Riiite  viscid  fluid,  resembling  the  white  of  egg.  This  was 
RfcUowcd  by  the  flow  of  a  large  quantity  of  a  very  irritating  li- 
R  ^^nid,  of  a  clear  yellow  colour,  wliich  was  occasionally  mixeil 
I  ,«ith  clots  of  blood.    During  the  progress  of  the  case,  the  open- 


•  Lctliires  bj  Tjrrell,  p.  203. 
'   t  Waidnlp  on  Fung.  HBinal.,  p.  130. 
t  I'd.  Pluteii  Obsenat.,  p.  DHO.      12mo. 
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ing  in  the  tumour  was  largely  dilated;   and  Plater  states  that 
the  lips  of  the  incision  resembled  in  colour  and  texture  the  ute- 
rus of  a  cow.     Sometime  after  this  two  pounds  and  upwards  of 
a  morbid  mass,  which  had  the  appearance  of  bacon,  were  cot 
away ;  and  firom  the  neighbourhood  of  the  axilla  a  quantity  of 
putrid  flesh,  resembling  bain,  (cerdni  suhataniuB  similis,)  was 
removed  by  the  fingers.    After  these  operations,  and  the  re- 
moval of  an  excrescence  on  one  of  the  ribs,  the  wound  was  almost 
completely  cicatrized.     Biit  before  a  year  had  elapsed,  the  tu- 
mour returned,  and  gradually  attained  the  size  of  the  head ; 
and  on  its  surface  two  smaller  tumours  arose,  each  of  them  as 
large  as  the  head  of  a  young  child. 

Here  we  have  the  mamma  enlarged  to  an  enormous  dxc'^ 
an  immense  cyst  opening,  and  discharging  a  quantity  of  vis- 
cid fluid-— the  tumour  composed  of  three  difierent  textures,  which 
are  described  as  resembling  the  uterus  of  the  cow,  the  &t  of 
bacon,  and  brain.  This  case  appears  to  me  to  exhibit  the  pro- 
gress of  the  encysted  twmowr  when  allowed  to  proceed  under  the 
application  of  external  remedies  only ;  and  to  point  out,  in  a 
stnking  manner,  the  near  alliance  of  that  species  of  tumour  to 
ftmgus  haematodes. 

X.— -CamnoiTui  of  the  mamma  may  be  divided  into  two 
species,  1st,  C.  tuberctdosum ;  2d,  C.  csdematodea.     The  cha. 
racters  which  distinguish  the   first  species  of  carcinomatous 
tumours  of  the  mamma  in  their  early  stage  are,  stony  hard- 
ness, usually  an  irregular  surface,  insensibility  to  pressure,  un^- 
less  when  the  skin  covering  them  is  inflamed,  and  stinging  or 
lancinating  pains.     The  mammary  gland  is  generally  shrunk 
and  condensed ;  and  the  nipple,  from  the  efiect  of  this  contrac- 
tion  on  the  milk  tubes,  is  at  length  drawn  inwards  and  sunk  be- 
neath the  level  of  the  skin.     Dissection  at  this  period  exhibits 
a  semi-cartilaginous  deposite,  with  shining  bands  traversing  the 
morbid  substance.     After  the  disease  has  proceeded  to  ulcera- 
tion, the  characters  of  the  cancerous  ulcer  are  an  excavated 
surface,  with  hard  everted  margins,  and  sometimes  firm  cauli- 
flower like  excrescences ;  there  is  also  gnawing  or  lancinating 
pain,  but  no  tenderness  of  the  ulcerated  surface  when  touched. 

The  second  species  is  more  alarming  in  appearance,  and  usu- 
ally more  rapid  in  its  progress  than  the  first ;  and  it  seems  to 
be  irremediable  either  by  medicine  or  surgery,  unless  attacked 
in  a  very  early  stage  indeed.  From  the  remarkable  oedema  by 
which  it  is  accompanied,  I  would  propose  to  name  it  carcinoma 
osdematodes.      It  was  long  ago  well  described  by  Justamond, 

whose  knowledge  of  cancerous  diseases  has  not,  I  think,  been 
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duly  appreciated  by  the  medical  profeBsion.  *  Other  English 
writers  have  referred  to  this  form  of  the  diEease,  but  in  a  very 
cursory  manner.  The  Baron  Boyer  has  briefly  detailed  its 
symptoms  with  his  usual  ability,  -f-  In  order  to  illustrate  its 
nature,  I  shall  now  narrate  two  cases— one  of  a  highly  aggra- 
vated character,  the  other  less  rapid  in  its  progress,  but  not  less 
malignant,  and  both  terminating  fatally,  I  believe,  from  the 
same  cause,  serous  efliision  into  the  chest. 

In  the  year  1818  the  following  case  of  cedematous  carcino- 
ma of  the  mamma  came  under  my  care  in  the  Glasgow  Royal 
Infirmary. 

Isabel  Mitchell,  a  married  woman,  aged  31. — Her  left  breast 
was  swollen,  and  of  a  stony  hardness,  but  when  long  pressed  it 
pitted  under  the  finger.  The  skin  of  the  breast  was  of  a  dusky 
purplish  hue,  and  exhibited  the  pores  and  lines  on  its  surface 
very  greatly  enlarged.  The  whole  of  the  left  side  of  the  trunk, 
and  the  left  arm  to  tlie  finger  points,  were  highly  cedematous. 
There  was  frequent  short  dry  cough,  with  dyspncea,  and  she 
complained  of  occasional  darting  pains  in  the  back  part  of  the 
mamma,  as  well  as  of  pain  under  the  left  scapula,  Increased  by 
deep  inspiration.  Appetite  impaired;  thirst  urgent;  urine 
scanty.  Tongue  chopped,  and  of  a  dark  red  colour.  Pulse 
100.  Copious  perspirations;  sleepless  nights.  About  three 
months  previous  to  her  admission,  she  had  exposed  herself  to 
cold  while  perspiiing,  and  was  in  consequence  seized  with  dart- 
ing pain  in  the  left  breast,  followed  soon  afler  by  cold  shiver- 
ing. The  mamma  immediately  began  to  swell,  and  enlarged 
with  extreme  rapidity.  In  two  months  the  swelling  had  attain- 
ed nearly  the  size  in  which  it  was  when  I  first  saw  her. 
Leeches,  diuretics,  diaphoretics,  and  various  external  applica- 
tions, were  used  without  any  relief.  The  swelling  increased 
and  extended  upwards  on  the  neck,  and  in  twelve  days  after 
her  admission  she  died.  On  inspection  the  skin  of  the  mam- 
ma, when  divided,  was  found  to  be  thickened  and  hard,  filled 
with  pale  fluid,  which  did  not  flow  out  rapidly  as  from  the  cede- 
matous skin  of  the  arm.  The  mammary  gland,  which  adhered 
firmly  to  the  contiguous  parts,  was  of  a  very  compact  and  hard 
consistence,  approaching  to  that  of  cartilage.  A  good  deal  of 
serous  fluid  could  be  pressed  from  its  substance.  The  greater 
pectoral  muscle,  from  its  origin  to  its  insertion,  was  hardened, 
pale,  and  of  a  ligam  en  to-fibrous  texture.  The  enlarged  glands 
in  the  axilla  adhered  closely  to  the  contiguous  parts,  and  their 
texture  still  more  nearly  approached  to  that  of  cartilage  than 
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tfceimntiimu  The  right  ^earaoontamed  forty  ouneesef 
fluid,  tho  left  pmented  very  generak  adliesioiiB.  Tke  Iimgn 
were  not  difeased^  imd  the  perionrdhiin  eontained  a  gmall  quaih 
tity  of  serous  fluid. 

In  the  same  year  J.  Macnab,  a  widow,  BgtSi  58,  came  uadcr 
my  care  in  the  same  institution,  on  account  of  a  tumour  of  the 
left  mamma,  which  had  commenced  eight  months  before,  with-^ 
out  any  known  cause.  It  affected  at  first  the  axiUary  side  of 
the  breast,  appearii^  like  a  thickening  of  the  skin,  and  after- 
wards extended  to  the  whole  mamma,  which,  on  admission^  wae 
weighty,  firm,  pitted  on  pressure,  and  seem^  moveable  on  the 
sulgacent  parts.  It  had  been,  for  two  months,  ailfected  with 
lancinating  pains.  The  breast  now  formed  a  large  tumour,  pre- 
serying  its  natural  form,  excepting  on  the  outer  side,  where  it 
was  more  prominent.  The  skin  covering  it  was  red  and  glossy, 
perhaps  in  part  from  the  frictions  used  for  the  relief  of  the  com^ 
plaint ;  and  there  was  a  superficial  ulceration  round  the  nipple,. 
from  which  a  clear  fluid  exuded.  Two  enlarged  ^ands  in  the  ^ 
axilla.  Pulse  96 ;  tongue  white ;  urine  rather  scanty ;  but  lookft 
and  appetite  still  good. 

Unfavourable  as  this  case  appeared,  it  was  resolved  in  con- 
sultation  that  extirpation  should  be  performed  as  a  last  re- 
source. But  it  was  soon  apparent  in  the  progress  of  the  disaee- 
tion,  that  the  whole  of  the  diseased  parts  could  not  be  remov- 
ed bjr  the  knife.  The  morbid  change  had  pervaded  the  pecto- 
ral muscle,  to  which  the  tumour  adhered  with  firmness.  The 
skin,  fiit,  and  mammary  gland,  were  reduced  to  one  mass  of  so- 
lid oedematous  substance  ;  and  the  fasciculi  of  the  greater 
pectoral  were  pale  and  indurated.  The  wound  of  operatioit 
continued  to  heal  for  three  weeks,  when  it  became  stationary, 
the  granulations  were  then  absorbed,  and  the  edges  became 
tucked  in,  with  swelling  and  hardening  of  the  surrounding  skin. 
After  some  time  tubercles  made  their  appearance  in  the  inte- 
guments around  the  wound ;  the  swelling  and  induration  in- 
creased ;  symptoms  of  inflammation  and  efibsion  within  the 
chest  showed  themselves ;  and,  after  about  two  month^s  stay  in 
the  hospital,  she  returned  home  and  died. 

I  have  lately  seen  another  case  of  the  same  species  of  tumour, 
although  presenting  some  variety  of  character,  in  which  both 
mamma  were  afiected.  Its  progress  was  slow,  and  the  patient 
was  at  length  cut  ofi^by  scirrhus  of  the  rectum,  which  termma- 
ted  in  ulceration,  and  the  efibsion  of  the  contents  of  the  bowel 
into  the  abdominal  cavity. 

A  remedy  for  cancer  is  still  vainly  desired  by  the  members 
of  our  profession ;  and  it  is  now  even  a  question  with  many 
eminent  men,  whether  extirpation  of  the  diseased  part  is  of 
any  avail  in  protecting  the  individual  from  its  attack.     The 
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I  :£ar(Hi  Boyer  has  eaid,  "■'  cf  ihotd  than  a  hundred  individuah 
I  Afiected  tfith  tumours,  considered  as  cancerous,  in  the  breoEt  and 

■  «lher  parts  of  the  hody,  on  whom  I  have  perfoi-med  extirpa- 

■  hieh,  I  have  Been  only  four  or  fire  who  have  been  radically 

■  ttfeed-  In  the  others,  the  diseaEe  hae  reappeared  alter  a  long- 
Bxr  or  shorter  interval,  and  has  ultimately  proved  fatal."*  The 
V<NEMenient  which  is  here  made  respecting  the  period  and  roode 
Kiki  nhich  the  disease  returned,  ia  m  vague  that  we  are  entitled 
■HA  conclude,  that  in  some  at  least  of  these  cases  the  second  oc- 
■4nPregce  of  cancer  had  nothing  to  do  with  its  iirst  ai)pearance. 
BiAnd  in  mjwiy  of  them  I  have  no  doubt  the  patients  enjoyed 
H  Sb  immunity  from  disease  and  suffering,  for  xuch  a  length  of 
B  !^e,  as  to  flimish  more  than  an  adequate  reward  fur  the  pain 
rMd  danger  of  an  operation.  But,  setting  both  of  these  consi-  ■ 
m  iterations  wholly  out  of  view,  we  have  here  the  evidence  of  ati 
W  Mfiinest  surgeon,  not  by  any  means  partial  to  the  operation,  in 
BMuof  of  the  fact,  that  four  or  five  per  cent,  of  acknowledged 
■jiBee  of  cancer  have  been  radically  cured  by  estirpadon.  Even 
BJMrifi  small  proportion  of  successful  cases  is  sufficient,  I  think, 
KId  make  it  our  duty  to  perform  extirpation  in  the  early  stage 
I  of  cancer  ;  and  the  fact  ought  to  encourage  us  to  investigate,  by 
■JtMeiy  means  in  our  power,  the  nature  of  that  pccuharity  in 
■jMAcerouE  tumours,  which  renders  certain  cases  of  the  disease 
B;4ftrable  by  extirpation;  while  others,  which,  in  the  present 
K^te  of  our  knowledge,  appear  not  more  advanced,  are  already 
fcfctyond  the  reach  of  surgery. 

■-'J  The  following  case  seems  worthy  of  being  recorded,  from 
I'^feie  hght  which  it  appears  to  throw  on  some  of  the  frequent  in- 

■  Stances  of  the  t^turn  of  cancer  after  extirpation.  In  JunelSSS 
Wx  was  consulted  by  a  married  woman  of  60,  on  account  of  an 
^Jatcavated  ulcer  with  slightly  everted  edges,  capable  of  contain- 
^ft^  the  half  of  a  small  orange,  situated  a  little  above  the  left 
MUMunma.  The  surface  of  the  sore  was  of  a  livid  red,  and  near- 
H^  regular,  escepting  on  the  left  side,  where  there  was  a  round- 
Ked  granulating  protuberance,  about  the  size  of  half  a  small 
B^iun.  The  parts  around  were  hard  but  not  stony ;  and  there 
^nra^  a  swelled  gland  in  the  axilla.  She  felt  darting  and  sting- 
HiBg  pains  in  the  ulcer  and  vicinity,  but  the  raw  surface  was  not 
^pJMiU  tender.  The  disease  began  as  a.  small  tumour  eighteen 
^bonths  previous ;  it  enlarged,  and  iive  months  ago  burst,  dis- 
HEnarging  a  bloody  fluid,  and  afterwards  a  black  core  separated, 
^^nving  the  present  ulcer.  Finding  that  the  ulcerated  and 
^Hnardened  parts  could  be  moved  pretty  ft'eely  in  those  beneath, 
WS,-  availed  myself  of  the  opinion  of  a  valt^  ftiend,  in  whose 
Hvog  experience  and  correct  judgment  I  had  perfect  confidence: 

H •  M«1«L  Chi 
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and  with  his  concurrence  I  extirpated  the  diseased  parts,  a  por- 
tion of  the  jpectoral  muscle,  and  two  enhurged  absorbent  giandii 
The  parts  forming  the  wall  of  the  excavation,  and  one  of  the 
glands,  possessed  a  welLmarked  semi-cartilaginous  texture,  and 
the  tub^cular  projection  into  the  sore  was  wholly  formed  of  the 
same  substance. 

On  the  seventh  day  after  the  operation  I  was  much  distres- 
sed to  observe,  that  tne  wound  had  opened  near  its  centre  for 
about  two-thirds  of  an  inch,  exposing  two  firm  pale  granulatioiis 
of  a  most  inauspicious  appearance.  I  now  regarded  my  patieiit 
as  beyond  all  hope,  being  convinced  that  the  cancerous  affiao- 
tion  nad  again  cQstinctly  shown  itself,  and  that  it  would  now 
proceed  with  destructive  rapidity.  Next  day  I  resolved  to  tij 
what  a  free  application  of  lunar  caustic  would  accomplish,  that 
I  might,  if  possible,  heal  up  the  sore,  and  send  my  patient  to 
her  home  in  the  country.  The  success  of  this  treatment  far 
exceeded  my  most  sanguine  expectations.  In  little  more  than 
a  month  fix>m  the  date  of  the  operation  the  wound  was  entire- 
ly healed  without  any  remaining  hardness,  and  her  health  was 
good.  I  have  seen  this  person  repeatedly  since,  and  have  found 
die  cicatrix  perfectly  healthy. 

A  somewhat  similar  case  occurred  to  Mr  John  Hunter.  He 
had  removed  a  cancerous  tumour  of  the  breast ;  and  during  the 
healing  of  the  wound,  which  was  tedious,  a  small  knot  ajmesv^ 
ed  on  the  edge  of  the  skin,  not  much  larger  than  a  pin^s  head» 
and  in  two  days  a  second  was  observed.  Mr  Hunter  destroyed 
them  both  by  caustic ;  the  whole  healed  favourably,  and  re- 
mained sound,  the  woman  dying  seven  years  after  of  a  drop^ 
sical  complaint.*  Such  cases  are  worthy  of  being  recorded, 
that  surgeons  may  be  encouraged  to  adopt  the  same  mode  of 
treatment  in  similar  circumstances,  not  indeed  with  the  hope  that 
it  will  often  prove  effectual,  but  that  it  may  be  the  means  of 
saving  a  few  individuals,  out  of  many,  from  the  ravages  (ji  thia 
melancholy  disease. 

Glasgow,  13,  Gordon  Street, 
9.5th  Nov.  1825. 


Akt.  II.— 0»  the  Fevers  ofSpain^  ^c.    By  T.  Fboudfoot^ 
M.  D.  Kendal.     (Continued  from  p.  44.) 

On  the  Autumnal  Endemic  Fever,  and  YeUow  Fever  as  U  oc* 

curs  in  Spain. 

XX BOUT  the  end  of  August,  or  beginning  of  September,  the 
character  of  every  description  of  fever  in  Spain  generally  un* 

*  Home  on  Cancer,  p.  69. 
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dergoes  a.  very  remarkable  change  At  this  period,  however, 
they  vary  not  more  from  the  preceding  varieties  than  from  each 
other,  according  to  the  high  or  low  temperature,  velocity  of  cur- 
rent and  purity,  or  stagnant  and  impure  state  of  the  atmosphere ; 
the  elevation  aud  dryness,  or  low,  level,  swampy,  and  rank  nature 
of  the  soil,  the  acclimation  or  non-acclunaiion,  and  the  age, 
temperament,  aud  habits  of  those  affected.  Thus,  as  long  as 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  remained  steady,  however 
high  the  range  of  the  thermometer,  and  the  situation  was  high 
and  dry,  at  a  distance  from  all  swamps  and  marshes,  the  sum- 
mer fever  changed  by  insensible  degrees  into  what  is  sometimes 
called  bilious  continued  feoer -.  that  is,  a  fever  with  occasional 
partial  morning  remissions  and  morning  exacerbations ;  but  ex- 
hibiting very  rarely  any  distinct  remissions  or  intermissions, 
implicating  the  brain  scarcely  so  prominently  as  in  the  summer 
species,  involving  more  manifestly  the  abdominal  viscera,  par- 
ticularly the  liver  and  stomach,  and  deranging  the  functions  of 
the  whole  alimentary  canal.  The  genuine  summer  fever  was  of 
a  violent,  but  an  open  character.  That  now  under  considera- 
tion was  apparently  more  moderate,  but  more  masked  aud  in- 
sidious in  its  attack ;  more  prone  to  abdominal,  and  less  to  ce- 
rebral congestion,  more  irregular  in  action,  and  more  deeply  in- 
gratled  in  the  system ;  and  although  not  more  dangerous,  if  by 
chance  both  had  unavoidably  run  a  spontaneous  and  unchecked 
course,  it  was  yet  less  easily  eradicated,  less  amenable  to  the  use 
of  remedies,  and  the  direction  of  the  curative  process  was  always 
much  more  complex  and  difficult. 

The  vomiting  in  the  ardent  or  summer  fever,  (iynocha,) 
apparently  arose  from  the  stomach  sympathizing  with  the  deep 
aflection  of  the  encephalon  ;  for  generally  the  one  seemed  to  bear 
a  cert^n  proportion  to  the  other.  This  principle  of  sympathy 
between  the  brain  and  stomach  is  well  exemplified  in  fractures 
of  the  skull  and  in  other  injuries  of  the  head,  disturbing  the 
functions  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  and  occasioning  immediate 
vomiting,  as  well  as  by  cold  water,  in  particular  states  of  the 
system,  taken  into  the  stomach,  producing  instantaneous  death 
through  the  intervention  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  and  by  the 
rapidly  fatal  efiects  of  various  poisons  taken  into  the  stomach, 
which  it  is  quite  unnecessary  here  to  enumerate.  As  the 
season  advanced,  an  aftection  of  the  stomach,  bowels,  and  liver, 
ot^n  appeared  simultaneous  with,  and  sometimes  antecedent 
to,  that  of  the  brain.  Cases  of  eholora,  diarrhoea,  and  dysen- 
tery were  also  prevalent  at  this  period,  and  seemed  for  the  time 
to  be  equivalent  to  an  attack  of  fever,  as  1  do  not  remember 
many  instances  where  an  immediate  attack  of  fever  follow- 
ed a  complete  recovery  from  any  oi  these  diseases.      In  most 
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cases,  an  attack  of  any  of  these  diseases  could  be  distinctly  traced 
to  the  usual  causes ;  such  as  checked  perspiration,  either  from  a 
sudden  diminution  of  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  or 
individual  exposure  to  a  partial  current  of  cool  air,  while 
copiously  perspiring  after  violent  exercise ;  to  irregularities  in 
diet ;  and  to  the  immoderate  use  of  fruit.  These  diseases  also 
seemed  referable  occasionally  to  violent,  or  even  brisk  exercise 
afVer  a  full  meal,  interrupting  the  digestive  process*,  and  engen- 
dering crudities  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  their  contents  re- 
maining indigested,  and  perhaps  allowed  to  run  into  a  kind  of 
fermentation  and  chemical  combination.  It  is  foreign  to  the 
scope  of  this  paper  to  take  any  farther  notice  of  these  diseases, 
than  to  show  the  kind  of  analogy  that  exists  between  them  and 
the  bilious  continued  fever  then  prevalent.  Bilious  diarrhoea  and 
dysentery  occasionally  seemed  to  stand  in  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect,  in  respect  to  this  fever,  and  were  so  intimately  com- 
plicated with  it,  that  we  were  sometimes  left  to  doubt  to  which 
class  the  disease  more  properly  belonged,  till  something  ftrther 
was  developed  in  its  progress  ;  nor  was  this  much  to  be  regretted, 
as  the  principles  of  treatment  were  nearly  the  same.  Indepen- 
dent of  other  diagnostic  symptoms,  a^  Knowledge  of  the  seat 
of  the  local  affection  was  sometimes  of  use  in  determining  the 
real  nature  of  the  disease,  and  in  directing  our  practice — ^the 
superior  abdominal  viscera  being  chiefly  affected  in  fever— -the 
liver  and  small  intestines  in  bilious  diarrhoea,  and  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  alimentary  canal — the  large  intestines  in  dysentery. 
Perhaps  it  has  been  too  much  the  fashion  of  late,  when  treating 
of  autumnal  diseases,  to  regard  the  liver  as  the  main  seat  of  dis- 
order, and  refer  them  too  exclusively  to  marsh  miasmata,  and 
to  search  for  occult  and  unknown  states  of  the  atmosphere, 
while  the  true  and  simple  causes  have  met  with  a  proportion- 
ate degree  of  unmerited  neglect. 

It  has  oftien  been  remarked  in  warm  climates,  and  the  remark 
accords  with  what  I  have  observed  in  Spain,  that  in  those  who  re- 
sided any  length  of  time  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  particularly  such 
as  are  apt  to  overflow  their  banks,  or  on  low  marshy  rich  grounds, 
the  fever  almost  always  assumed  the  intermittent  type,  among 
natives  and  all  those  accustomed  to  the  climate ;  while  in  those 
who  had  lately  arrived  from  a  colder  or  healthier  district,  and 
who  were  similarly  exposed,  the  fever  was  of  a  remittent  cha- 
racter. Further,  if  to  the  ordinary  febrile  cause,  which, 
under  such  circumstances,  we  presume  to  be  marsh  miasmata, 
accessory  aggravating  causes  were  added,  such  as  intemperance 
and  night  exposure,  the  fever  was  not  unfrequently  so  violent 
as  scarcely  to  show  any  remission,  and  sometimes  no  remission 
whatever,  but  appeared  in  a  continued  concentrated  form,  and 
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mally  proved  fatal  in  three  or  four  days,  accompanied  witli 
buruing  heat  in  the  epigastrium,  yellowness  of  the  skin  and 
eyes,  and  almost  incessant  vomiting  of  a  dark  codee-coloured 
fluid,  particularly  towards  the  termination  of  the  disease.  This 
Has  the  genuine  yellow  fever  occurring  in  those  most  liable  to 
be  attacked,  white  the  majority  escaped  so  severe  a  visita- 
tion ; — a  higher  temperature,  or  a  more  stagnant  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere, allowing  the  marsh  poison  to  be  more  concentrated 
and  virulent,  heing  required  to  render  it  the  prevalent  type. 

As  the  summer  fever  occasionally  merges  into  other  varieties, 
80,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  insalubrious,  low,  marshy,  con- 
fined situations  near  the  sea,  the  concentrated  form,  or  yellow 
fever,  was  occasionally  observed  to  co-exist  with  milder  forms  of 
tlie  disease.  At  Carthagena,  for  instance,  in  1812,  when  the 
yellow  fever  became  epidemic,  its  away  nearly  universal,  and 
the  mass  of  the  population  were  laid  prostrate  before  its  baneful 
infiuence,  there  were  found  some  whose  constitutions  resisted 
altogether  the  effects  of  the  poison,  others  who  were  slightly 
indisposed,  and  individuals  who  had  the  disease  in  an  inter- 
mittent or  remittent  form.  When  the  epidemic  subsided,  it 
was  supplanted  by  cases  of  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  intermit- 
tent fever.  In  Spain  and  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  certain  un- 
healthy situations,  instances  may  be  found  every  autumn,  of 
yellow  fever,  in  those  particularly  predisposed,  occurring  at  the 
same  time  and  place  with  aggravated  cases  of  bilious  remittent ' 
fever ;  nor  are  instances  of  the  same  kind  wanting  even  in  our 
settlements  in  North  America,  where  the  concentrated  marsh 
fever  is  called  the  "  lake  fever ;"  and  1  believe  the  same  thing 
happens  all  over  the  world,  under  a  similar  concurrence  of  cir- 
cumstances, where  the  country  is  generally  covered  with  wood, 
and  swamps,  and  the  heat  great. 

It  never  fell  to  my  lot  to  witness  yellow  fever  as  an  epidemic, 
except  at  Carth^ena  in  the  autumn  of  1812,  when  it  prevailed 
'  >  such  a  degree  as  to  induce  the  greater  part  of  die  inha- 
itfinta  to  leave  the  town,  while  most  of  those  who  remained 
I.VCre  seized  with  yellow  fever;  and  I  was  informed  that  about 
Vtwo  tliousand  inhabitants  fell  victims  to  it  from  the  end  of 
L^ugust  to  the  beginning  of  December.     Carthagena  is  par- 
'  ieularly  exposed  to  noxious  exlialations,  especially  during  sea- 
ms of  great  heat  and  drought,   &om  partially  dried  tanks, 
k4M:ks,  mast-ponds,  and  extensive  marshes,  with  rank  vegetation 
I'lift  its  immediate  vicinity.     Its  situation  also  in  a  kind  of  large 
^  luaphitbeatre,  nearly  surrounded  by  tiills,  with  an  estuary  run- 
Lswg  up  to  the  town  in  an  indented  or  zig-zag  manner,  prevents 
*p  ftom  being  ventilated  by  the  sea  breeze,  or  even  exposed  to 
5  ordinary  ciurents  of  the  atmosphere,  like  a  town  situated 
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on  the  sea  shoTe,  or  in  an  open  country ;  and  hence,  perhapsy  it 
admits  of  the  utmost  maturation  and  concentration  of  the  mardh 
poison  that  can  well  be  imagined.  Carthagena  was  garrisoned  by 
the  second  battalion  of  the  67th  regiment,  a  part  of  De  Wstte- 
Tillers  regiment,  with  a  proportion  of  staff  and  artillery,  in  all 
perhaps  about  1500  or  1600  men.  The  troops  arrived  at  Car- 
thagena  in  February  1811  from  Cadii,  and,  with  the  ovdinaiy 
occurrence  of  intermittent  fever  and  dysentery,  kept  pretty 
healthy  till  the  month  of  September  1812. 

Cases  of  synocha  or  summer  fever  had  occurred  in  the  hot 
months  of  June,  July,  and  the  beginning  of  Aug^,  when  the 
thermometer  of  Fahrenheit  generally  ranged  fimn  80^  to  90", 
and  sometimes  100°  in  the  shade,  in  the  greatest  heat  of  the 
day.  Early  in  August  1812  part  of  the  troops  in  the  garrison 
of  Carthagena  embarked  at  Alicant,  and  joineid  the  army  latdy 
fiom  Sicily.  During  the  short  period  those  troops  remained 
with  the  army  in  the  province  of  Valentia,  their  sallow  ca- 
chectic appearance  showed  that  they  had  come  from  an  un- 
healthy district.  Cases  of  intermittent  and  remittent  fever 
were  frequent  among  them ;  while  the  rest  of  the  army  remained 
comparatively  free  from  fever  of  miasmatic  origin  and  periodic 
type.  These  men  were  ordered  to  return  to  Carthagena  about 
Uie  end  of  August,  the  period  at  which  the  fever  generally  be- 
gins to  alter  its  character.  As  soon  as  the  troops  debarked  at 
Carthagena,  the  number  of  sick  increased  daily ;  and  accord- 
ingly the  Spanish  physicians  were  consulted,  and  viaited  the 
British  hospitals  in  company  with  Dr  Wright,  physician  to  the 
forces.  These  physicians  immediately  pronounced  the  disease 
to  be  the  epidemic  Fiebre  AmarUla^  or  yellow  fever ;  and,  I  un- 
derstood, considered  it  as  imported  from  Africa,  for  I  was  not 
present.  The  supposition  of  importation,  however,  was  on  this 
gocasion  wholly  gratuitous ;  for,  on  proper  inquiry,  no  founda- 
tion appeared  for  entertaining  any  such  notion. 

On  the  l^d  of  October  I  received  an  order  at  Alicant  to 
embark  immediately  on  board  a  British  sloop  of  war,  that  had 
come  expressly  from  Carthagena  for  medicid  assistance.  I  ar- 
rived at  Carthagena  on  the  4th  of  October,  and  on  the  following 
day  received  on  board  an  old  Spanish  seventy-four,  previously 
fitted  up  for  the  purpose,  and  moored  in  the  spacious  harbour 
or  estuary,  perhaps  a  mile  from  the  town,  about  seventy-three 
of  the  worst,  selected  from  the  whole  of  the  sick  in  the  garrismi, 
previously  accommodated  in  temporary  hospitals  along  the  beach; 
for  the  troops  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  town.  I  am  sensi- 
ble that,  at  this  distance  of  time,  these  circumstances  have  lost 
much  of  their  original  interest ;  and  they  are  mentioned  only 
to  convey  a  correct  notion  of  the  kind  of  cases  und^  considera- 
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tion,  xnd  the  opportunities  of  observing  a  disease  still  posseseing 
no  ordinary  interest.  Three  of  these  cases  died  on  the  evening 
on  which  tliey  came  on  board,  two  on  the  following  day,  and,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days  more,  twenty-three  of  the  original  num- 
ber. The  morbid  appearances  nere  carefully  examined  in  all, 
as  well  as  in  those  that  died  afterwards.  The  whole  of  the  bad 
cases  that  occurred  among  the  troops  belonging  to  the  garrison 
were  sent  on  board  this  hospital  ship,  where  I  remained  the 
whole  day,  and  slept  on  board  every  night  till  the  21st  of  De- 
cember, when  the  epidemic  ceased.  A  transport,  partially  fit- 
ted out  as  a  hospital  ship,  lay  at  anchor  at  a  convenient  dis- 
tance, to  which  convalescents  were  sent  under  the  care  of  an 
hospital  assistant,  There  was  only  another  medical  officer 
belonging  to  the  garrison  that  was  not  suffering  from  the  ef- 
fects of  the  epidemic.  About  four  hundred  and  seventy  cases 
of  yellow  fever  fell  under  my  immediate  care  on  board  the 
Spanish  man  of  war,  and  belonging  to  transports  lying  in  the 
harbour  or  estuary ;  of  this  number  seventy-six  died.  This 
was  exclusive  of  women  and  children  who  remained  in  the 
temporary  hospitals,  and  in  huts  aJong  the  beach,  and  on  the 
hill  on  the  western  side  of  the  harbour  or  estuary,  who  always 
received  as  much  of  my  professional  attendance  as  my  other 
avocations  would  permit.  The  mortality  among  them  was 
great.  It  was  stated  to  the  Army  Medical  Board,  by  the  se- 
nior medical  officer  present,  that  "  there  were  admitted  into 
the  hospitals,  including  those  that  had  relapsed  after  having 
been  discharged,  1278,  of  whom  136  died"  during  the  period 
alluded  to.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  there  could  not  have 
been  1278  cases  of  yellow  fever,  or  the  mortality  would  have 
been  much  greater ;  neither  do  I  suppose  this  was  the  notion 
intended  to  be  conveyed.  The  cases  of  yellow  fever  were  chief- 
ly conveyed  to  the  hospital  ship;  the  others  were  principally 
cases  of  intermittent  and  remittent  fever,  diarrhcea  and  dysen- 
tery, &c. 

Among  the  officers  who  died  of  yellow  fever,  were  Major- 
General  Itoss,  the  commanding-officer,  and  Dr  Wright,  phy- 
sician to  the  forces,  A  few  days  afier  my  arrival,  I  was  re- 
[juested  to  see  Dr  Wright,  who  had  been  some  time  ill.  Hic- 
cup, subsultus  tendinum,  and  black  vomit  were  then  the  predo- 
minant symptoms.  He  was  as  yellow  as  saffron,  and  died  ou 
the  following  day.  The  only  officer  under  my  immediate  care 
was  the  late  Major  Howard  of  the  70th  regiment,  who  had 
been  aide-de-camp  to  General  Ross.  The  disease  in  Major 
Howard  was  at  first  continued  and  violent,  accompanied  with 
great  prostration  of  strength  ;  unquenchable  thirst ;  a  burning 
heat  in  the  epigastric  region,  which  was  exquisitely  paiiif\il  on 
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pressure ;  and  most  distressing  and  almost  incessant  vomitiiig, 
at  first  of  bilious  matter,  then  of  a  glairy  fluid,  in  great  quan- 
tity,  streaked  with  dark  grumous  blood.  From  the  beginning 
the  remedial  measures  were  of  the  most  decisive  kind,  yet  he 
was  in  the  most  hopeless  condition.  The  fever  became  remittent 
on  the  seventh  day,  and  in  a  few  days  more  a  tertian  intermit- 
tent, which  continued  for  several  weeks,  and  ultimately  yidded 
to  the  liqitor  arsenicalis. 

There  is  scarcely  any  other  disease  that  admits  of  being  di- 
vided into  a  greater  number  of  forms  and  varieties  than  that 
under  consideration;  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  such  dis- 
tinctions are  conducive,  at  all  times,  to  practical  utili^.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  believed  that  they  are  often  so  nice,  nncifiily 
and  arbitrary,  that  they  tend  rather  to  embarrass  investigaticm 
than  to  facilitate  our  acquaintance  with  the  intimate  nature  of 
disease.  I  have  already  attempted  to  describe  the  manner  in 
which  the  summer  fever  passes  by  imperceptible  degrees  into 
what  is  sometimes  called  bilious,  continued,  or  gastric  fever.  I 
believe  it  in  like  manner  to  be  very  difficult,  in  many  instances, 
to  point  out  the  precise  line  of  demarcation  between  those  fevers 
called  gastric,  bilious,  continued,  or  autumnal  remittent,  and 
that  denominated  yellow  fever ;  for  in  the  aggravated  and  fetal 
cases  they  are  accompanied  with  the  same  anguish  in  the  epi- 
gastric region,  yellowness  of  the  skin  and  eyes,  and  occaaiim- 
ally  the  black  vomit,  hemorrhage  from  the  tract  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  and  all  the  other  symptoms  characteristic  of 
yellow  fever.  The  yellow  fever  frequently  begins  as  a  mild 
intermittent.  The  prevalence  of  the  latter  all  over  the  Penin- 
sula requires  to  be  particularly  noticed,  and  may  be  estimated 
from  the  statement  of  Sir  James  M^Grigor  in  the  sixth  vo- 
lume of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions  of  Londcm.  In 
the  short  period  of  two  years  and  a  half  no  fewer  than  12^914 
cases  of  intermittent  fever  were  admitted  into  the  regimental 
hospitals,  of  which  only  291  died.  During  the  same  period 
there  were  admitted  3961  cases  of  remittent  fever,  of  which 
150  died.  In  1812  there  occurred  13,759  cases  of  intermit- 
tent fever ;  in  1813,  8,203 ;  and  to  the  24th  of  June  1814^ 
952. 

This  distinguished  physician  accounts  most  satisfactorily  fer 
the  numerous  cases  of  intermittent  fever  which  occurred  in 
1812.  "  Almost  the  whole  of  the  army  passed  over  this  year 
into  the  Alentejo  and  Estremadura,  the  soil  of  which  is  at  all 
times  so  fertile  of  this  disease ;  indeed  there  are  not  many  parts 
of  Portugal  where  it  is  not  endemic.  It  is  particularly  so  about 
Elvas,  Badajos,  along  the  sluggish  banks  of  the  Guadiana,  in 
the  line  of  our  hospitals,  at  Alta  de  Chao,  and  on  the  banks  of 
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the  Tt^uB,  at  Abrantes  and  Santarem.      So  common  is  ague 
J  in  maDj  parts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  that  the  inhabitants  do 
I   Bot  term  it  a  disease.    Infants  at  the  breaEt  are  frequently  seen 
with  it" 

With  this  army  I  had  not  then  the  honour  to  serve ;  and 
I  2  introduce  the  quotation  from  tliis  most  interesting  and  valu- 
\  jible  paper  for  the  sake  of  remarking,  that  intermittent  fe- 
r  was  by  no  means  ao  prevalent  in  the  army  on  the  eastern 
L  toast  of  Spain  as  it  appears  to  have  been  with  the  grand  army, 
f  jwr  so  Irequent  as  the  spring  and  summer  fevers  already  de- 
*  atribed,  or  some  of  the  other  varietiea  alluded  to  in  this  paper. 
Ji^arious  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  this  comparative  exemp- 
k  titm  from  intermittent  fever.  Doubtless  the  services  of  the  two 
armies  cannot  be  compared ;  hut  this  alone  would  be  insufficient 
»  40  account  for  the  diifereuce,  for,  though  the  services  on  the 
L  eastern  coast  were  not  so  brilliant,  they  were  oflen  extremely 
I  ^Bj:B,ssing  and  fatiguing.  The  regiments  were  chiefly  compos- 
1 4d  of  old  soldiers,  at  least  such  as  had  served  some  time  in  the 
I  Mediterranean,  and  had  become  accustomed  to  the  chmate. 
]  Aeeides,  they  wintered  first  in  the  neighbotu'hood  of  Alicant, 
[  #lid  next  year  in  the  vicinity  of  Tarragona,  two  of  the  most 
I  Aealthy  places  along  that  part  of  the  coast.  The  grand  army 
1  ^vere  composed  chieHy  of  such  as  had  come  direct  from  Eng- 
j  Jond,  tliough  many  had  served  elsewhere ;  and,  from  the  casud- 
"  i  action,  had  a  greater  proportion  of  young  recruits :  more- 
although  I  have  not  the  means  of  actually  ascertaining 
E^e  fact,  I  believe  the  proportion  of  remittent  and  continued  fe~ 
I  tVers  to  have  been  greater  with  us.  The  soil  that  could  matu- 
nto  miasmata  capable  of  producing  ague  and  remittent  fever  in 
L  htlie  interior  of  Spain  would  produce  remittent  and  continued  fe.- 
Tr  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 

.  When  a  case  of  remittent  or  intermittent  fever  suddeiJy  he- 
is  continued,  or  ceases  to  remit,  accompanied  with  great 
remarkable  loss  of  muscular  energy,  headach,  a  brownish, 
1  sometimes  greenisli,  or  yellowish  furred  tongue,  particular- 
f  towards  the  base  and  centre,  unquenchable  thirst,  a  sense  of 
leat,  weight,  or  uneasiness  in  the  epigastric  region,  which  is 
bful  on  pressure,  and  frequent  vomiting  of  bilious  or  dark- 
Bloured  matter,  with  an  arid,  burniug,  concentrated  heat  on 
e  surface  of  the  body,  a  most  formidable  and  unmanageable 
aease  is  to  be  expected.     If  opposed  judiciously,  however, 
L  abatement  not  unftequently  takes  place  in  two  or  three 
lys,  sometimes  earlier,  with  considerable  relief  of  all  the  ur- 
Hit  symptoms.     The  skin  becomes  perspirable,  the  thirst  less 
'actions  i 
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the  ^sease  terminated  by  a  ungle  paroi^ysm  in  so  Bhort  a  time ; 
on  the  contrary,  in  a  few  hours,  and  generally  within  twelve,  a 
Eimtlar  paroxysm  commenced,  and,  according  to  the  siiceessiul  or 
unsuccessfiil  opposition  of  this  paroxysm,  which  occurred  gene- 
rally between  the  second  and  iifth  day  of  the  new  form  of  disease, 
was  the  destiny  of  the  patient.  If  the  symptoms  were  less  vio- 
lent than  on  the  forraer  occasion,  and  a  greater  abatement  took 
place  in  all  the  symptoms,  a  faroturable  termination  might  be 
expected.  Sometimes  the  fever  would  now  assume  its  original 
periodic  type,  or  it  would  alter  from  quotidian  to  tertian,  or 
vice  versa.  At  other  times  the  fever  would  go  on  two  or  three 
paroxysms  more,  somewhat  similar  to  the  first  and  second,  with 
mitigated  symptoms.  More  rarely  did  it  cease  entirely  after  the 
fifth  or  sixth  day,  when  it  commenced  or  showed  a  periodic 
tjrpe.  During  all  this  period  the  pulse  was  exceedingly  varied. 
It  was  often  oppressed  and  agitated,  sometimes  violent ;  it  was 
seldom  free  and  open  till  the  prominent  symptoms  hod  nearly 
subsided. 

It  sometimes  happened,  that,  about  the  usual  decline  of 
the  first  paroxysm,  the  fever  abated  only  ebghtly,  eluding 
observation,  if  not  narrowly  watched,  and  all  the  leading 
^rmpComs  became  suddenly  aggravated.  The  anxiety,  disCen- 
Eion,  weight,  and  uneasiness  in  the  epigastric  region  greatly  in- 
creased, as  well  as  became  more  generally  diffused  over  the  ab- 
domen, which  not  unfrequently  became  also  tense  and  painful 
on  pressure.  The  vomiting  increased,  and  the  matter  rejected 
was  changed  from  yellow  or  greenish  to  a  more  transparent  co- 
lour. The  thirst  was  excessive,  and  fluids  allowed  iu  small  quan- 
tity aggravated  the  vomiting.  The  surface  of  the  body  had  a  pe- 
culiar harsh,  pungent,  acrid,  burning  sensation.  The  pulse  beat 
violently,  particularly  the  temporal  and  carotid  arteries ;  and, 
notwithstanding  every  expedient  that  coidd  be  devised,  tlie  pa- 
tient sunk  into  a  comatose  state.  The  pulse  became  more  feeble 
and  rapid  by  the  abstraction  of  blood,  and  the  bowels  respond- 
ed not  at  all,  or  imperfectly,  to  the  use  of  stimulating  pui^atives 
and  injections.  The  skin  remained  unrelaxcd,  or  imperfectly  so, 
and  for  a  very  short  time,  from  the  use  of  the  warm  bath.  The 
eyes  assumed  a  yellow,  and  the  skin  a  dingy  yellow  hue; 
the  matter  rejected  from  the  stomach  remained  watery  and  fla- 
ky, sometimes  tinged  with  blood;  and  the  heat  leaving  the  ex- 
tremities, the  patient  expired,  as  it  were,  before  the  vomiting  of 
coffee-coloured  fluid  took  place,  for  I  have  afterwards  found 

in  great  quantity  in  the  stomach. 

In  other  instances  the  first  paroxysm  was  followed  ou  the 
second  or  thu-d  day  by  an  imperfect  remission ;  io  which  the  pa- 
tient remained  in  a  dull,  torpid,  inanimate,  statue-like  condition, 


though  aerene  and  sensible,  yet  showing  aii  indifference  eithCT 
about  hia  own  fate  or  external  circumstances,  at  the  time  sup- 
prieing  and  not  very  explicable ;  while  his  corporeal  frame  was 
^uite  helpless  and  powerless.  I  have  seen  a  patient  under  auch 
circumstancBS,  when  raised  up  in  bed,  fall  down  like  a  corpse- 
lAt  length  the  symptoms  would  return,  aggravated  in  comperison 
to  the  state  of  imperfect  remission,  but  inferior  in  violence  to 
-the  former  paroxj'sm — ths  distress  and  anguish  at  the  cpigB»- 
tric  region  excepted,  which,  with  the  nausea  and  vomiting  were 
«ven  increased.  Sometimes  great  distress  was  felt  in  the  trwt 
of  the  cesophaguB,  accompanied  with  difficult  deglutition.  The 
longue,  lips,  and  teeth,  were  in  such  cases  coveted  irith  black 
fetid  sordes,  and  the  matter  rejected  became  dark-coloured,  like 
the  grounds  of  coffee,  sometimes  streaked  with  blood.  The 
Btools  were  somewhat  similar,  mixed  with  feculent  particles.  The 
surface  of  the  body  became  cold,  clammy,  and  lifeless,  patched 
and  dotted  partially  or  alt  overwith  petechia!.  Blood  sometimes 
oozed  from  the  different  outlets  of  the  body,  (the  ears  excepted) 
•nd  lite  was  gradually  extinguished.  Happily, however,  these  were 
extreme  cases.  The  headach,  prostration  of  strength,  indescrib- 
able anxiety,  thirst,  distension,  heat,  and  pain  in  the  epigastric 
region,  with  frequent  nausea,  and  vomiting  of  a  bilious,  gree» 
ish,  watery,  flaky,  coffee-coloured,  or  ink-like  fluid,  and  gene-  ' 
wily  as  the  disease  advanced,  yellowness  of  the  skin  and  eyes,  '■ 
were  the  chief  pathognomonic  symptoms.  In  whatever  manner 
the  yellow  fever  begins,  most  of  the  above  symptoms  appear 
early  in  the  course  of  the  disease ;  and  the  gastric  symptom 
continue  prominent  throughout,  and  point,  if  not  to  the  red 
seat  of  the  disease,  certainlyto  the  source  of  the  must  distress, 
ing  symptoms,  and  the  organs  most  visibly  affected. 

When  the  dtseaae  began  in  its  continued  concentrated  form, 
ihere  was  seldom  any  very  distinct  rigor.  General  uneasy 
sensations  for  a  few  days  sometimes  preceded  any  formal  com^ 
plaints;  butmore  frequently  the  patient  complained  of  headach, 
thirst,  heat,  weight,  and  uneasiness  in  the  epigastrium  ;  an  exu 
treme  anxiety  and  aversion  to  the  slightest  degree  of  muscnlar 
motion-  On  examination  there  was  usually  found  quickness 
irregularity,  and  oppressiou  of  the  pulse,  of  respiration,  and  of 
the  functions  concerned  in  the  process  of  secretion  generally ; 
-foul  tongue,  constipated  bowels,  and  constriction  and  pungent 
heat  of  the  surface  of  the  body.  As  the  disease  advanced  the 
symptoms  became  more  violent ;  and  the  sense  of  weight,  tea- 
sioTi,  and  uneasiness  in  the  epigastric  region  was  gradually 
changed  into  pain,  which  was  greatly  augmented  by  pressure;  | 
so  thnt  a  patient,  apparently  careless  and  insensible  to  aK 
around  him,  would  suddenly  start  up  in  bed  on  being  slightlj  J 
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touched  St  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  The  vomiting  became 
more  frequent,  and  the  matter  rejected  was  also  changed  from 
a  yellow  or  greenish  colour  to  a  transparent  watery  and  flaky 
appearance,  often  tinged  with  blood.  The  skin  and  eyes  from 
a  pale  lemon  hue,  which  early  appeared  in  the  tunica  conjunc- 
tiva about  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  chin,  and  below  the  ears 
along  the  course  of  the  jugular  veins,  gradually  assumed  a  deep- 
er yellow,  which  ultimately  extended  all  over  the  body.  Pe- 
techiae,  or  numerous  dark  livid  or  purple  spots,  and  patches  of 
various  sizes,  sometimes  phlyctsense  or  watery  vesicles,  appear- 
ed on  various  parts,  generally  most  nimierous  on  the  breast, 
shoulders,  and  arms;  and  mottled  erythematous  patches  ap- 
peared in  various  places,  but  chiefly  about  the  joints  of  the 
knees  and  elbows.  The  prostration  of  strength,  universal 
uneasiness,  thirst,  anxiety,  pain  at  stomach,  and  vomiting  con- 
tinued to  increase.  To  headach  was  occasionally  added  pain 
in  the  eyeballs,  which^  in  some  instances,  seemed  distended,  pro- 
minent, and,  previous  to  the  yellowness  taking  place,  of  a  glis- 
tening, pearly  white,  and  shining  appearance.  The  urine  se- 
creted scantily  and  high  coloured  from  the  commencement,  now 
became  retainkL  and  then  suppressed.  The  secretion  of  saliva 
was  also  scanty,  vitiated,  and  sometimes  apparently  suppressed ; 
and  the  tongue,  lips,  and  teeth,  as  in  the  former  variety,  became 
encrusted  with  adhesive  fetid  black  matter.  The  extremities, 
before  pretematurally  hot,  generally  became  cold  and  flabby. 
•Hemorrhagy  occasionally  took  place  from  the  gums,  throat,  or 
from  the  aSmaentary  canal,  accompanied  with  hiccup,  subsultus 
tendinum,  and  vomiting  of  matter  resembling  cofiee-grounds,  or 
sometimes  of  a  dark  ink-like  fluid,  that  has  been  compared  not 
inaptly  to  the  juices  of  the  cuttle-68h.  After  this  period  life 
rapidly  ebbed,  and  the  patient  gradually  sank  till  the  last  ex- 
piration. But  if  the  head  was  not  relieved  by  treatment, 
or  if  the  circulation  continued  rapid  to  the  end,  which  by  the 
way  was  rarely  the  case,  death  was  sometimes  preceded  by  coma 
and  convulsions.  This  happened  in  a  few  instances  early  in 
the  attack,  when  the  fever  assumed  a  remittent  character,  ap- 
parently referable  to  the  blood  being  propelled  in  unusual  quan- 
tity and  velocity  on  the  tender  and  delicate  substance  of  the 
brain. 

Even  when  the  disease  began  in  its  continued  and  most  ag- 
gravated form,  it  was  not  imusual  to  observe  a  very  considerable 
abatement  of  all  the  febrile  symptoms,  though  not  amounting 
to  a  complete  remission,  which  was  soon  followed  by  renewed 
exacerbation.  It  is  perhaps  chiefly  to  this  circumstance  of 
abatement,  remission,  and  intermission,  that  we  are  to  as- 
cribe the  very  different  manner  in  which  the  disease  has  been 
described,  and  the  different  forms  and  varieties  into  which  it 
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bas  been  divided  by  different  individuals,  actuated  by  the  best 
motives,  and  no  way  deficient  in  dieeernment.  By  some  authors 
^e  pulse  itj  described  as  weak  and  quick,  with  hurried  respire 
taon,  an  anxious  or  agitated  countenance,  suppressed  secretion, 
i&d  a  harsh,  dry,  cold,  but  constricted  state  of  the  skin.  Thia, 
it  may  be  presumed,  was  a  condition  wbicli,  had  the  cause  been 
nore  moderate,  the  febrile  poi»jn  not  so  concentrated,  or  the  pa- 
tient placed  under  other  circumstances,  would  have  been  the 
well-marked  cold  stage  of  a  fit  of  ague.  On  other  occasions  the 
vascular  action  is  described  as  having  been  violent  at  the  com- 
mencement, and  the  temperature  of  tlie  body  hot,  pungent,  ar- 
deut,  or  burning  with  racking  deep-seated  pains  in  ihe  back  and 
m  all  the  joints  and  Umbs ;  violent  headach,  protrusion,  inSam- 
mation,  and  even  suppuration  of  tbe  eyeballs,  occasionally  accom- 
panied with  delirium,  coma,  and  convulsions ;  symptoms  whicli 
Itre  often  met  with,  and  are  manifestly  referable  to  the  hot  stage, 
fiometimes  the  varieties  may  bo  ascribed  to  peculiarity  of 
t  temperament  or  condition  of  the  person  attacked.  The  urine 
I  has  usually  been  mentioned  as  secreted  only  in  small  quantity, 
sf  a  high  colour,  now  and  then  retained,  and  even  suppressed, 
irhe  hot,  arid,  constricted,  and  imperspirable  state  of  ihe  skin, 
too,  has  attracted  no  small  share  of  attention,  and  also  a  parLicor 
isT  anxious  expression  of  countenance,  recognizable  at  the  bed^ 
side  of  the  patient  by  those  accustomed  to  see  the  disease,  bat 
fu>t  to  be  learned  by  verbal  description.  On  the  other  hand^ 
we  have  been  told,  and  truly  too,  that  the  temperature  of  the 
Jvody  is  oilen  little  above  the  natural  standard ;  the  skin  moist 
mad  perspirable :  a  copious  secretion  of  limpid  urine  i  and  the 
countenance  serene  and  placid.  ^Vre  not  such  symptoms  refer- 
able to  the  termination  of  the  sweating  stage,  and  the  usual  state 
4)f  apyrexia  which  sometimes  succeeds  it  P  In  a  disease  where 
^le  symptoms  are  naturally  pione  to  abate,  remit,  or  intermit, 
Ste  we  to  ascribe  such  varialions  and  apparent  discrepancies 
4a  a  totally  diiferent  variety  of  the  disease?  Is  it  uot  more 
feasonable  to  attribute  these  variations  to  this  known  and  ao- 
Iwowledged  remittent  tendency  ? 

„  The  indelible  features  of  yellow  fever  are  recognizable  by 
^ose  symptoms  denominated  ^■'o^Wc.  The  anguish  at  stomach, 
,  jieat,  pain  on  pressure,  nausea  and  vomiting  ;  the  remarkable 
.depravation  of  the  function  of  the  skin  ;  the  irksome  fidgelting, 
lestlessness,  and  prostration  of  strength ;  the  small  quick  pulse, 
Had  other  symptoms,  are  all  referable,  or  bear  some  aflinity  to  the 
destructive  process  going  on  in  this  organ ;  and,  coupled  with 
•iia  usually  rapid  and  fatal  efl'ects,  the  time,  place,  and  circum- 
^nces,  characterize  this  disease  from  every  other ;  ycllovneea 
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of  the  Bkiii  and  eyes  tlmoit  Blnyi,  snd  Tomitiiig  of  black  matter 
JTcquently  appearing  in  the  fatu  caaeB. 

Great  importiince  has  been  attached  to  the  appearance  of  the 
eye,  not  only  as  Gharacterinng  yellow  fever  ^m  every  other 
diseaBe,  but  as  distinguiBhing  the  difierent  varietiea  of  die  dis- 
ease ^m  each  other ;  but  individually  it  ia  believed  to  be  of 
little  importance  as  a  diagnostic  symptom.  Ab  a  proof  of  thi^ 
I  findf  Uiat,  in  the  difierent  forms  and  stages  of  the  yellow  fb- 
Ter,  the  eyes  have  been  dracribed  aa  hot,  painiul,  red,  inflam- 
ed, prominent,  diatended,  twinlhng,  glistening,  dasiling,  ws- 
tery,  pearly  white,  green,  yellow,  wild,  agitated,  confused,  mud- 

3"  ,  dull,  Hluggish,  torpid,  inanimate,  vacant,  irksome,  imped- 
in  motion,  and  intolerant  of  light.  Taken  in  conjunction 
with  other  aymptonis,  however,  the  appearance  of  the  eye  majr 
■ffoid  some  in&nnation  of  what  is  going  on  behind  the  curtain 
—u  an  index  of  the  degree  of  implication  of  the  brain, — the 
npid  and  violent,  or  languid,  alow,  and  congested  or  stagnant 
state  of  the  encephalic  circulation.  The  headach  has  also 
been  described  aa  "  severe,  peculiar,  and  never  failing  at  the 
commencement ;"  the  brain  and  eye  are  moat  intimately  con- 
nected, the  latter  being  little  more  than  a  shoot  from  the  form- 
er, and  supplied  with  blood  by  a  branch  from  one  of  its  arteries ; 
but  an  affection  of  either  otgan,  however  frequent,  I  believe  to 
be  not  inseparably  connected  with  this  disease,  but  sometimes 
to  be  acceasory  and  condngent.  It  ia  allowed  ifj  all  those  who 
have  most  seriously  considered  the  subject,  that  fever  periiaps 
never  occurs  without  involving  the  brain  and  nervea  ;  yet,  ill  a 
practical  point  of  view,  I  would  fix  the  attention  on  the  sto- 
madt,  as  tne  oi^an  suflering  moat,  like  the  brain  in  summer  fever, 
without  being  understood  to  deny  that  they  are  afiected  ayn* 
chronoualy.  In  a  few  instances,  however,  the  brain  is  afiected 
sympathetically,  and  death  seldom  takes  place  in  this  disease, 
purely  frvm  an  affection  of  the  brain,  Uit  from  the  general 
symptoms  connected  with  the  destruction  of  the  stomach.  The 
beadach  is  not  peculiar  or  remarkably  severe,  except  under 
particular  circumstances,  and  it  ia,  moreover,  so  variable,  and 
occasionally  even  wanting,  that  the  variable  appearance  <^  the 
^es,  and  die  changeable  nature  or  absence  of  headach  is  even 
somewhat  characteristic  of  yellow  fever,  in  conjunction  with 
gastric  symptoms. 

It  is  of  no  small  practical  importance  to  determine  to  what 
CBose  the  headach  is  to  be  ascribed.  When  the  headach 
arises  fh)m  increased  Tsscnlar  action,  it  is  indicated  by  its 
acutenesB,  by-  the  heat,  6nafaiiiir,  redness,  and  distension  of 
the  ftee  taA  tjwtg  hobHbi^m  with  ft  strong  flill  pulse,  if 
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the  vaBCular  action  is  general  over  all  the  systeni ;  and  whe* 
ther,  owing  to  general  increased  vascular  action,  or  local,  f'ronl 
the  irregular  distribution  of  blood,  it  will  almost  always  be  found 
eotuiected  with  distension  and  throbbing  of  the  carotid  and 
temporal  arteries.  In  practice  this  will  generally  be  found  a 
tafe  monitor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  symptoms  thai  indicate 
distension,  stagnation,  or  congestion  in  the  large  sinuses  of  the 
brain,  are  a  dull  obtuse  headacli ;  a  sense  of  weight  and  full 
ness;  a  pale  or  purple  countenance;  confused  intellect;  S 
bIow  feeble  oppressed  pulse,  with  coldness,  and  defective  eigui 
of  the  vital  principle,  particularly  in  the  lower  extremities. 

In  some  cases  of  yellow  fever  the  headach  is  presumed  to  bo 
nearly  sympathetic.  It  is  difEcult,  or  perhaps  impossible,  to  de^ 
termine  the  symptoms  which  characterize  tlie  sympathetic  bead- 
ftch ;  but,  when  the  headach  ia  slight  in  comparison  to  the 
gastric  symptoms,  or  entirely  wanting,  which  is  sometimes  the 
ease  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease ;  when  the  circulation 
b  not  much  accelerated,  or  when  the  pulse  and  the  powers  of 
life  are  in  general  feeble,  and  pain  at  length  arises  in  the 
forehead  and  eyes,  with  loss  of  memory  and  depravation  of  all 
the  senses ;  it  is  then  probable  that  it  is  the  sympathy  of  thd 
brain  with  the  stomach,  or  perhaps  tlie  imperfecdy  excited  state 
t£  the  brain  from  deterioration  or  deiiciency  of  a  due  supply  of 
blood,  or  suspension  of  sensorial  power,  that  is  the  cause  of  the 
headach.  It  is  certain,  that,  in  such  cases,  the  derangement 
ia  functional,  for  no  morbid  appearances  can  he  detected  in  the 
brain  after  death. 

There  is  a  circumstance  connected  with  the  headach,  which 
has  been  mentioned  by  some  writers  on  yellow  fever,  ss  if 
peculiar  to  it,  and  which  I  have  occasionally  observed;  but, 
m  accordance  with  what  I  have  seen,  it  is  much  more  ire* 
quent  in  synocha,  or  summer  fever,  and  is  also  observed  in 
ether  kindred  diseases.  The  headach  has  been  compared 
1^  the  patient  as  if  arising  from  a  hard  cord  or  iron  hoop 
bound  tightly  round  the  bead.  This  sensation  I  have  found 
to  be  most  frequently  connected  nith  violent  increased  vasculao 
action ;  and  under  such  circumstances  referred  it  to  that  ro< 
■arkable  communication  of  the  arteries  of  the  brain,  denomi. 
Bated  circultis  arteriosus  Williaii,  by  which  the  blood  passes 
readily  across  by  a  large  transverse  branch  from  one  internal 
esrotid  to  the  other,  and  again  by  the  communicating  artery  on 
each  side,  from  the  posterior  cerebral  branch  of  the  vertebr^ 
artery  to  the  trunk  of  the  internal  carotid.  As  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  judge,  however,  this  sensation  may  also  be  felt  in 
a  state  of  congestion,  which,  it  is  imaged,  more  particularly 
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takes  place  in  the  large  sinuses,  which,  it  is  unnecessary  per- 
haps to  state,  do  not  follow  the  arteries,  but  have  a  different 
distribution.  In  such  a  condition  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose, that,  by  the  stagnation  of  blood,  or  efiusion  of  fluids,  the 
volume  of  the  brain  may  be  materially  increased,  and,  from  be- 
ing enveloped  in  an  unyielding  bony  girdle,  becomes  pressed 
upon,  and  gives  rise  to  the  very  painful  circular  sensation  that 
has  been  compared  to  the  hard  binding  cord  and  tight  iron 
hoop.  But,  however  this  may  be,  it  denotes  the  whole  brain 
to  be  deeply  affected,  and,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  requires 
the  most  serious  attention. 

Some  observers  have  adverted  to  a  form  of  yellow-fever,  in 
which  the  patient  remains  in  a  stupid  inanimate  statue-like  con- 
dition, without  exhibiting  any  marks  of  general  or  local  vascu- 
lar action.  The  surface  of  the  body  is  cold  and  clammy ;  the 
pulse  weak,  and  not  much  accelerated ;  the  secretions  suspended ; 
and  the  bowels,  impaired  in  sensibility,  are  very  imperfectly  act- 
ed on  by  purgatives,  which  bring  away  small  quantities  of  a 
dark  inky  or  tar-like  matter,  but  little  mixed  with  feces.  This 
has  been  justly  considered  a  very  dangerous  form  of  disease. 
There  are  circumstances,  to  one  or  other  of  which  this  statue-like 
appearance,  occurring  at  the  commencement  of  fever,  may  gene- 
rally be  referred.  When,  aflter  inordinate  action,  it  is  attributed 
to  irreparable  injury  effected  in  some  vital  organ,  it  may  be  re- 
ferred to  congestion,  or  a  load  of  blood  oppressing  the  brain. 
This  may  happen  in  any  species  of  fever,  and  the  symptoms  by 
which  the  brain  is  known  to  be  mainly  involved  may  often  be 
understood  from  what  has  been  already  said.  In  this  fever  I 
have  not  often  had  occasion  to  ascribe  it  to  this  source,  but  to 
the  rapid  disorganization  or  destruction  of  the  stomach— -the 
patient  gulping  up  mouthftils  of  black  vomit  when  the  disease 
had  advanced  a  little,  or  discharging  dark  watery  stools  in  a 
constrained  and  imperfect  manner,  even  afiter  the  use  of  purga- 
tives, with  relief  to  the  gastric  symptoms,  but  not  permanent 
benefit ;  accompanied  with  perfect  indifference  and  resignation 
to  the  impending  danger,  the  mind  at  the  same  time  remaining 
pretty  clear  till  the  very  last.  It  has  been  alleged,  too,  that 
in  many  cases  exhibiting  symptoms  of  extreme  exhaustion  of 
the  vital  principle — ^the  debility  extreme,  and  the  patient  sink- 
ing outright,  without  showing  any  reaction — ^life  became  ex- 
tinct, as  it  were  by  the  gentle  operation  of  a  subtile  and  de^ 
ceitfld  poison ;  I  presume  by  that  kind  of  functional  affection 
of  the  brain  and  nerves,  by  which  the  narcotic  poisons  more 
especially  prove  fatal,  accompanied  often  by  coma  and  con- 
vulsions, without  disturbing  materially  the  circulation  of  the 
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I  blood,  and  leaving  no  morbid  appearance  whatever  after  death. 
I  .■This  pathological  principle  is  cognizable  in  several  of  the  A^ew- 
I  .-rvses.  That  tbe  causes  of  this  iever  may,  under  particular  cir- 
1  ieiiinatancea,  become  of  so  concentrated  and  virulent  a  nature,  as 
m  (thus  occasionally  to  produce  death,  is  not  wholly  improbable ; 
I  ibut  I  have  never  remarked  such  a  phenomenon,  having  gene- 
I  tfblly  found  very  palpable  disorganization  of  partB  important  to 
»  Mfe ;  and,  when  such  phenomenon  appears  to  occur,  I  believe 
I JH  may  generally  be  referred  to  congestion  in  some  vital  organ, 
I  .to  to  some  other  of  the  causes  already  alluded  to  as  now  and 
I  then  occurring  conjointly,  and  exhausting  the  vital  principle, 
I  when  no  morbid  appearances  are  to  be  expected. 
L  -  Much  ingenuity  has  been  shown  in  endeavouring  to  point 
I  /oat  the  difterence  between  inflammatory  arterial  action  and 
I  -tte  congestion  or  stagnation  of  blood  in  veins ;  and  distinctions 
B  %Bve  been  pointed  out,  supposed  valid  enough,  to  direct  us,  aa 
I  well  in  explaining  many  of  the  phenomena  of  fever  as  in  the 
I   Aethods  of  treatment. 

I  -  In  this  species  of  fever,  however,  the  destruction  of  parts  of 
I  die  first  importance  in  the  fatal  eases  seldom  obliges  us  to  look 
I  .«ound  for  less  tangible  causes.  But  when  the  action  of 
I  tbe  heart  and  arteries  is  feeble,  as  when  the  destruction  of  the 
I  «tomach  and  bowels  is  going  on,  when  the  brain  is  oppressed, 
I  jW  from  various  other  causes,  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the 
I  4"eins,  doubtless,  becomes  particularly  languid,  or  may  even 
ft«Vtagnate  in  certain  parts,  and  hence  prove  a  secondary  cause 
K  iflf  distress.  It  cannot  well  be  considered  a  primary  one,  and 
I  is  believed  seldom  to  be  the  cause  of  death.  Halier  computed 
I  ihe  ratio  of  the  area  of  the  whole  venous  system  to  that  of  the 
I  .«tteries  as  nine  to  four,  the  pulmonary  veins  excepted,  their 
I  jixe  being  little  more  than  that  of  the  pulmonary  arteries.  In 
L  jgeneral  the  size  of  veins  is  more  than  double  that  of  the  corre- 
I  toonding  arteries.  Hence  we  are  not  to  infer,  when  the  arteries 
f  idmost  invariably  participate,  that  the  veins  remain  altogether 
I  ttnaft'ected  in  fever ;  but  we  are  much  more  frequently  called 
I  upon  to  correct  irregular,  and  moderate  inordinate,  than  to  move 
L  aongested,  or  accelerate  siu^sh  or  diminished  action ;  and  the 
vJUtter  is  generally  a  sequence  of  the  former,  and  harmless  com- 
l*^raiively  in  the  disorganization  of  important  parts. 
I  *'  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  history  of  marsh  fevers, 
■  jAat  although  in  some  instances  mild  vernal  intermittents 
I  .Occasionally  terminate  spontaneously  after  a  few  revolutions  of 
ft  the  paroxysm,  yet  their  duration  seems  very  generally  to  bear 
B  wme  proportion  to  their  mildness  ;  a  tertian  or  quotidian  ague 
ft  eontinuing  ofVen  for  many  months,  while  aggravated  cases  of 
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remittent  or  yellow  fever  terminate  in  death,  or  recovery,  in  a 
few  days.  Another  apparent  anomaly  is,  ihat  the  partial  dis- 
organization of  the  abdominal  viscera,  particularly  of  the  liver  and 
spleen,  inducing  dyspepsia,  irregularities  in  the  functions  of  the 
bowels,  and  dropsy,  is  more  frequently  met  with  ax  the  com- 
paratively mild  protracted  cases,  than  in  the  most  rapid,  concen- 
trated, and  malignant  forms  of  the  disease.  This,  however, 
admits  of  partial  explanation.  These  structural  changes,  we 
have  reason  to  presume,  are  mainly  brought  about  by  the  great 
determination  of  blood  that  takes  place  to  these  viscera  during 
the  cold  stage ;  previous  atmoepherical  heat  having  given  them 
a  predisposition  to  become  diseased.  At  first  their  vessels  are 
in  many  instances  perhaps  only  distended,  or  in  a  state  of  con- 
gestion, as  it  has  been  termed,  and  return  nearly  to  their  natu- 
ral state,  when  the  eiTects  of  the  cold  and  hot  stages  have  been 
relieved  by  copious  perspiration  ;  but  when  repeated  returns  of 
the  paroxysm  produce  a  similar  distension,  the  blood-vessels 
lose  their  natural  tone,  which  more  readily  happens  by  their 
not  being  supplied  with  valves,  and  by  being  but  partially  in- 
fluenced by  the  pressure  of  muscular  fibre.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  imbedded  or  ramified  in  soft,  spongy,  non-resisting  or- 
gans, facilitating  their  farther  dilatation,  rather  than  promoting 
their  elasticity,  by  which  chronic  inflammation  is  establishet^ 
lymph  is  thrown  out  in  ordinary  cases,  and  in  violent  cases 
blood  is  effused,  which  becomes  organized;  and  by  degrees  the 
original  texture  is  wholly  changed,  the  organ  having  become 
more  solid,  as  well  as  enlarged.  In  the  rapid  forms  time  is 
not  allowed  for  the  establishment  or  completion  of  this  slow  pro- 
cess ;  and  the  patient  is  either  killed  by  violence  suddenly  in- 
flicted on  important  parts,  or  cured  by  vigorous  measures  ere  the 
disorganizing  process  in  the  spongy  organs  has  been  completed. 
Between  these  extremes,  however,  there  are  many  inter- 
mediate shades ;  and,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  the  sequela; 
of  remittents  are  somewhat  different  from  those  of  interroittents. 
The  occurrence  of  bilious  diarrhoea  or  dysentery  is  more 
general  afler  remittents  than  intermittents ;  indeed,  the  number 
of  patients  carried  off  by  diarrhcea  or  dysentery  afler  the  origi- 
nal attack  of  either  concentrated  or  remittent  fever  has  subsided, 
is  greater,  I  am  led  to  believe,  than  those  who  have  not  seen 
the  disease  are  usually  aware  of.  In  cases  of  intermittent  fever, 
although  these  functional  or  structural  alterations  are  originally 
the  effects  of  the  fever,  the  organs  having  once  been  derang. 
ed,  act  reciprocally  on  the  constitution,  and  materially  mo- 
dify the  character  of  the  original  disease,  keeping  up  a  con- 
stant initation  in  the  system.     In  illustration  of  this  remark. 
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it  may  be  mentioned  that,  without  &esh  exposure  to  marsh  mias- 
mata, but  in  countries  remarkably  salubrious,  far  from  where 
the  original  ague  had  been  contracted,  relapses  frequently  hap- 
pen, and  are  geuernlly  attributable  to  derangements  in  the  func- 
tions of  the  abdominal  viscera,  brought  on  by  a  variety  of  ordi- 
nary causes.  Cold  easterly  winds,  for  instance,  seem  to  bring 
on  ague,  principally  by  their  unpleasant  efibcts  on  the  nervouc 
system,  and  by  constringing  the  capillary  vessels  on  the  sur&c^ 
and  driving  the  blood  to  the  centre  uf  the  body ;  causing  Bfresk 
those  determinations  and  congestions  which  had  been  primarily  1 
produced  by  the  fever,  but  which  now  in  turn  bring  on  tM>  ] 
ague.  I 

The  appearances  on  dissection  vary  not  more  in  marsh  fevers   ] 
than  do  the  symptoms  which  precede  the  fatal  terminationst   J 
but  in  yellow  fever  the  appearances  on  dissection  are  pretty  I 
nniform  and  satisfactory,  in  as  far  as  they  agree  with  whaC   ] 
might  be  expected  from  the  preceding  anguish  and  distress  is    I 
the  epigastric  region,  and  tension  over  the  abdomen, — being 
diielly  an  inflamed  state  of  the  stomach  and  intestines.     Upon    j 
opening  the  abdomen,  and  reflecting  the  omentum,  in  many    \ 
cases  nothing  of  a  morbid  nature  presented  itself;  in  others, 
&Bciculi  of  red  vessels  could  be  seen  running  on  different  parts 
of  the  intestines ;  and  when  the  disease  commenced  with  great    I 
violence,  and  speedily  proved  fatal,  I  have  seen  the  whole  of  I 
the  peritoneum  much  inDamed,  and  of  a  dusky  red  mottled  ap*   \ 
pearance,  or  even  gangrenous  in  particular  places.  ' 

Upon  making  an  incision  into  the  stomach,  commencing  at 
the  pylorus,  the  villous  coat  appeared  crowded  with  innumerable 
minute  red  vessels,  forming  specks  and  patches  on  difiereot 
parts  of  a  beautifiil  scarlet  colour ;  but  the  appearances  varied 
according  to  the  violence  of  the  inflammation,  which  in  general 
vas  greatest  at  the  cardiac  ori£cc.     In  many  cases  the  latter 
part  appeared  quite  black  and  mortiiied;  but  upon  investigatiaa    { 
this  appearance  was  proved  to  depend  upon  an  effusion  of  blood    ' 
between  the  cellular  and  villous  coats  of  the  stomach.     I  hava  ,, 
Ken  the  villous  coat  entirely  destroyed  in  different  places,  leaTi 
ing  little  excavations,  and  a  plexus  of  innumerable  enlarged  and     ' 
denuded  blood-vessels,  several  of  these  being  ruptured.     Many    , 
little  streaks  of  coagulated  blood  were  seen  mixed  with  the  con- 
tents  of  the  stomach,  which  consisted  of  a  dark  brown-coloured 
fluid,  resembling  the  grounds  of  coffee,  frequently  blended  with    | 
coagulated  blood,  as  if  there  had  been  a  rupture  of  an  over'*    I 
^stended  blood-vessel  on  the  internal  gastric  surface.    On  otha   | 
occasions  the  inner  surface  of  the  stomach  appeared  abradec^  1 
die  mucous  coat  having  apparently  separated ;  often  the  cardiad 
orifice  of  the  stomach  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  gullet  had  J 
VOL.  XXVII.  NO.  9T_,  R  I 
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a  duiiky  red  erythematons  appearance,  nie  vhole  of  the  aii- 
meDtary  canal  was  oflen  lined  vith  the  Hame  kind  of  dark  brovn^ 
coloured  fluid  found  in  the  Rtomacli ;  Bometimes  tliis  fluid  was 
black  and  inky,  resembling  ihe  juices  of  the  cuttle-fish. 

Patients,  after  seeming  convalescence,  were  frequently  earned 
off  by  an  ungovernable  diarrhcea,  accompanied  by  thickening 
and  ulceration  of  the  large  intestines,  apparently  originating 
from  the  same  causes  which  produced  the  disease  in  the  stomach. 
Sometimes  portions  of  the  alimeuCsry  canal  were  contracted, 
as  if  bound  by  pieces  of  pack-thread ;  on  other  occasions,  the 
bowels  having  lost  all  tone,  as  it  were,  appeared  lax  and  blood- 
shot. Though  the  liver  generally  participated  in  the  disease, 
it  was  not  necessarily  engaged  in  it,  nor  could  a  degree  of  in- 
flammation that  was  chiefly  confined  Co  its  small  lobe  ever  be 
considered  the  cause  of  death.  The  substance  of  the  organ 
was  frequently  pale,  and  preternaturally  soft.  The  spleen 
was  often  twice  its  original  magnitude,  and  covered  with  black 
spots,  exhibiting  the  same  appearances  as  dark  livid  petechi^e 
do,  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  Not  unfrequently  it  appeared 
quite  gangrenous  from  effusions  of  blood  beneath  its  capsule. 

Though  these  were  the  usual  appearances  in  the  most  legi- 
timate form  of  the  disease,  when  no  very  evident  remissions  took 
place,  and  when  it  proved  fatal  in  the  tirsC  week  from  the  attack, 
it  was  not  uncommon  to  observe  others  which  appeared  contin- 
gent or  adventitious,  arising  ftom  peculiarity  of  constitution,  or 
circumstances  of  exposure.  Sometimes,  for  instance,  dissection 
showed  a  tuberculous  or  hardened  diseased  state  of  the  liver, 
which  had  been  long  previously  formed,  and  which  evidently  had 
nothing  essential  in  producing  or  being  produced  by  a  disease 
which  ran  its  course  in  a  few  days.  Tuberculous  or  hepattzed 
lungs  were  often  met  with,  and  sometimes  they  appeared  load- 
ed with  blood,  particularly  when  the  arterial  action  had  been 
violent,  and  had  occasioned  difficult  respiration ;  but  this  was 
also  purely  adventitious,  for  in  most  cases  the  lungs  appeared 
remarkably  sound ;  and  vestiges  of  pulmonary  complaints  on 
such  occasions  were  more  rarely  seen  than  usual.  The  same 
remarks  are  not  inapplicable  to  the  state  of  the  kidneys,  which 
were  rarely  found  altered  in  structure. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  consideration  that  can  occupy 
the  attention  of  those  who  treat  of  yellow  fever,  is  to  estimate 
the  degree  of  implication  of  the  brain,  spinal  mitrrow,  and 
nerves,  with  as  much  precision  as  possible.  When  the  synocha 
or  summer  fever  merged  into  the  autumnal,  or  gastric,  it  was 
by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  a  considerable  degree  of  vascu- 
lar excitement  or  turgescence  both  in  the  brain  and  stomach  ; 
but,  as  the  season  advanced,  the  morbid  appearances  observed 
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became  gradually  more  faint  in  the  brain  and  its  appendageB, 
while,  in  a  somewhat  proiwrtionate  degree,  they  became  more 
palpably  manifest  in  the  stomach  and  bowels.  When  the  fe- 
ver had  a  remittent  character,  and  was  attended  with  mu 
vsaal  determination  of  blood  to  the  head  during  the  hot  stage, 
as  evinced  by  headach,  throbbing  of  the  carotid  and  temporal 
arteries,  delirium,  or  coma ;  or  when  the  head  was  particular« 

Ij  affected  from  peciUiarity  of  constitution,  intemperance,  <a  ' 
inaolation, — thebrain  and  its  membranes  exhibited  various  tokeni 

of  having  been  subjected  to  different  degrees  of  vascular  de*  ' 
rangement,  particularly  along  the  course  of  the  temporal  and 

middle  meningeal  arteriee,  and  about  the  base  of  the  brain,  with  i 

thickening  of  its  membranes,  and  effusion  between  them,  and  j 

into  the  ventricles.     In  the  worst  and  most  fatal  forms  of  this  1 

disease,  nevertheless,  I  have  occasionally  been  unable  to  detect  1 

any  morbid  appearances  whatever  either  in  the  brain  or  its  mem-  j 

branes.     The  sanguiferous  system  acts  violently  in  many  in-  | 

stances ;  and  the  effect  of  this  increased  action  on  the  brain  is  | 

imprinted  on  it  from  its  soft  nature  and  the  peculiarity  of  the  J 

circulation  of  blood  in  the  head,  and  is  a  secondary  act ;  an  e&  I 

feet  not  a  cause  of  the  fever.     The  local  effects  of  the  action  of  I 

jhe  blood  vessels  on  the  brain  are  seldom  considerable,  unless  ub-  1 

der  the  circumstanceB  already  mentioned.  ,.,  J 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  miasmata,  or  contagion,  if  yqj^  I 

will,  enter  the  body  by  the  skin,  and  perhaps  also  through  th^  I 

lungs  and  stomach,  and  through  these  channels  act  on  the  braii^  I 

and  nerves,  or  at  once  directly  derange  the  stomach  and  tb^  1 

circulation  of  the  blood.     But  whether  it  is  that  tlie  receptio^  1 

of  the  miasmata  into  the  body  through  these  media  acts  on  tl»^  1 

brain  and  nerves,  or  by  a  more  direct  influence,  the  stomach,  i 

or  arterial  system,  individually  or  conjointly,  simultaneously  ouf  ' 

in  succession,  are  affected,  in  a  practical  light  matters  not ;  ccTi  ' 

tain  it  is,  that  the  stomach  is  deranged,  and  the  circulation  B^  J 

disturbed  very  early  in  the  attack.     Simple  explanations  of  9  1 

morbid  process  are  seldom  correct ;  and  tliat  in  question  involves  | 

many  complications.  ,.  i 

Why  does  the  stomach  suffer  so  severely  in  yellow  fever  ^  I 

la  it  merely  from  preternatural  irritability,  induced  by  previom  | 

atmospherical  heat,  or  is  it  from  the  specific  effects  of  the  mara)^  J 

^ison  ?  or  is  it  from  both,  or  fi-om  other  causes  ?     Particular  I 

poisons  produce  effects  on  certain  parts  in  preference  to  others  J 

m  ways  nut  well  understood,  ^  exemplied  in  the  exanthemata  J 

erysipelas,  frambtesia,  syplulis,  itch,  in  the  pIaguo>  in  puerperu  I 

fever,  and  in  various  other  diseases.     That  the  febriHc  mi^H  1 

mata,  or  contagion,  may  produce  fever  ;  and  that  inflaramatioa  1 

of  the  stomach  may  occur  as  s,  sequence  from  acquired  irritaty?  J 
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lity  in  that  organ,  seema  countenanced  by  the  not  unfreqt 
occurrence  of  hepatic  intiammatioD,  cholera,  and  Inlioua  t 
rhoea,  about  the  utne  time,  as  well  se  by  the  occasional  simi 
tsneoua  afiection  of  other  organs,  particularly  the  brain,  just 
in  ordinary  cases  of  fever ;  but  from  the  almost  invariable  affec- 
tion of  the  stomach,  and  from  its  occasionally  being  the  only 
organ  primarily  and  prominently  affected  in  some  of  the  worst 
cases  of  the  disease,  it  would  appear  that  there  was  something 
in  the  nature  of  the  febrile  cause  peculiarly  hostile  and  destiae- 
tiTc  to  this  oi^sn. 

(To  be  continued.) 


.■\KT.  III. — Cases  of  Intermittent  Fever  in  which  bleeding 
was  employed  in  th^  Cold  Stage,  with  Pathological  Obser- 
vaHoiis.  By  John  Mackjatosh,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  College 
of  Surgeons,  Acting  Surgeon  to  the  Ordnance  in  North 
Britun,  Physician  to  the  General  Dispeneary  Brown's  Square, 
and  Lecturer  on  the  Practice  of  Physic,  &c.  in  EdinburglU 

1  HE  progress  of  medicinehas  been  greatly  retarded  by  i 
conduct  of  those  who  have  attempted  to  explain  too  mu^ 
Instead  of  seizing  on  the  principal  phenomena  of  a  disease,  and 
following  these,  they  have  employed  all  their  talents  in  endea- 
vouring to  discover  the  occult  causes.  In  intermittent  fever 
they  have  exerted  all  their  ingenuity  in  tracing  the  cause  of 
the  rigors,  while  tbey  have  thrown  no  light  whatever  upon  the 
nature  and  seat  of  the  disease. 

It  is  not  the  exact  object  of  this  paper  to  attempt  any  tefii- 
tation  of  the  doctrine  of  Culleii,  respecting  "  debility,  diminish- 
ed energy  of  the  brain,  and  spasm  of  the  extreme  vessels,"  as 
the  proximate  cause  of  the  cold  stage ;  or  that  of  Mason  Good, 
who  appears  to  attribute  it  to  **  debility  and  a  diminished  mip. 
ply  of  sensorial  fluid."  It  appears  to  me  that  the  crude  mecha- 
nical notion  of  Hippocrates  stands  upon  quite  as  good  a  founda- 
tion. He  thought  that  a  quantity  of  air  got  into  the  vessels  of 
the  surface  of  the  body,  and  drove  the  blood  before  it  to  the 
centre,  and  thus  produced  the  cold  stage. 

Before  we  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  doctrines  either  of 
Cullen  or  Good  into  the  medical  evidence  of  the  case,  we  must 
be  more  intimately  acquainted,  not  only  with  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  and  with  the 
structure  of  the  extreme  capillary  branches,  but  also  with  the 
great  principle  of  life  itself, — upon  all  which  points  we  are  «s 
yet  unfortunately  profoundly  ignorant. 
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I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  sketcli  of  the  syinptoms  in  the 
first  stage  of  iniermittcnts,  aa  they  generally  appear,  and  then 
riiortly  offer  my  opinion,  respecting  the  pathological  condition 
Hf  the  body  on  which  these  Eymploms  depend. 
"  For  some  little  time  before  the  paroxysm  begins,  the  patient 
f  Complains  of  lassitude  and  debility,  (but  which  is  not  actual 
:  Weakness,  but  oppression.)  with  diminished  circulation  on  the 
.■urface  of  the  body,  more  particularly  in  the  extreroities;  they 
tke  benumbed  and  feel  cold ;  the  sense  of  cold  becomes  univer- 
I  wl,  and  a  shivering  takes  place.  The  body  60on  becomes  a£> 
ftcted  with  universal  tremors.  There  is  great  prostration  of 
■trengtb,  coniusion  of  mind,  sometimes  delirium,  aBxious 
ud  quick  breathing,  the  patient  being  unable  to  take  iu  a  deep 
Inspiration,  and  oppression  at  the  prsecordia;  aud  the  pulse, 
which  is  sometimes  quick,  at  others  slow,  is  ofleu  irregular,  but 
riways  oppressed. 

It  is  rare,  avowedly,  that  complete  coma,  apoplexy,  or  con» 

I   yulsions  take  place ;    but  that  these  do  occur,  the  records  of 

Aedieine  fiilly  prove ;  and  I  have  seen  more  than  one  person 

I  Hie  in  the  cold  stage.     The  convulsive  tremors  are  not  under 

the  control  of  the  will,  and  if  I  can  trust  my  own  aensations^ 

ftey  afiect  internal  as  well  as  external  muscles. 

I  attribute  all  these  symptoms  to  congestion  in  internal  or- 

,  ^ns.     I  imagine  no  one  who  has  seen  this  disease  will  deny 

I  uiat  there  is  sufTcicnt  evidence  of  the  balance  of  the  circulation 

)  Being  upset,  and  that  an  irregular  determination  of  blood  takes 

fflace.     It  appears  to  have  quitted  the  surface,  by  the  coldness 

\  iUid  shrinking  of  the  extremities.     It  is  forced  upon  internal 

M^ns  to  a  serious  extent,  impeding  their  functions. 

■    Thus  the  convulsive  tremors,  conAision  of  mind,  and  piun  in 

I   die  head,  ore  produced  by  congestion  of  the  br^un  and  spinal 

[  Marrow. 

The  difficulty  of  breathing  is  owing  principally  to  venous  en- 
I  gWgement  ofthe  hmgs,  and  the  overloaded  state  of  the  right  side 
I  of  the  heart.  Thespleen,  liver,  and  mesenteric  vessels,  also  sufiee 
I  from  congestion,  and  frequent  attacks  lead  to  structural  derange- 
t  ments  of  these  viscera.  These  pathological  conclusions  are 
I  fclly  established,  by  comparing  the  symptoms  with  the  morbid 
I  tepearances  found  in  the  examination  of  the  bodies  of  those 
I  Tllio  have  expired  in  the  cold  stages,  and  are  corroborated  io 
[  •'remarkable  manner,  by  the  good  effects  of  opening  a  vein* 
I  irhen  all  the  symptoms  give  way  in  an  instant.  I  have  seen 
I  tten  in  the  most  severe  suAerings,  relieved  after  the  abstraction 
I  rf  6,  8,  and  10  ounces  of  blood.  I  have  known  3  ounces  auf- 
1  &e,  and  on  one  or  two  occasions  only  I  had  to  bleed  to  the 
I  cktent  of  two  pounds.  The  relief,  which  is  the  most  p»fect 
I  relief  that  can  well  be  conceived,  is  so  sudden,  viVvftwa. 
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orifice  can  be  made,  that  it  has  surpriEed  and  delighted  every 
one  who  has  seen  my  practice.  I  shall  never  forget  the  plea- 
Bure  which  was  expressed  by  my  csccllcnt  friend  Dr  Kellie, 
who  is  well  known  to  the  profe§sional  world,  wlien  he  first  saw 
the  practice  carried  into  execution  in  my  hospital.  Before 
proceeding  further,  I  may  efaortly  mention  the  appearances 
which  I  have  seen  on  opening  the  bodies  of  a  few  men  who  ex- 
pired in  the  cold  stage. 

An  immense  quantity  of  black  blood  was  found  in  the  vessels 
of  the  head,  the  lungs,  the  heart,  and  Urge  vessels  near  it, 
the  liver,  «pleen,  and  mesenteric  vessels.  The  spleen,  (accord- 
ing to  Sir  John  Pringle,  and  some  of  the  older  writers,)  has 
sometimes  been  found  ruptured  from  over-distension.  So  great 
a  quantity  of  blood  have  I  seen  in  such  cases  in  the  lungs,  that 
large  sections  of  them  sank  in  water.  These  portions,  when 
washed  and  deprived  of  blood  by  pressure,  regained  their  natu- 
ral appearance  and  buoyancy.  The  liver,  when  washed  and 
squeezed,  will  also  regain  its  natural  colour. 

This  pathological  condition  of  organs  has  been  denominated 
"  congestion."  It  simply  implies,  that  the  balance  lietween 
the  arterial  and  venous  systems  is  lost  for  the  time,  the  latter 
being  overloaded  or  congested,  and  not  that  the  circulation  in 
any  organ,  or  set  of  organs,  is  entirely  obstructed.  This  in- 
deed does  happen  in  those  extreme  cases,  in  which  reaction 
does  not  take  place,  and  the  individuals  die  in  the  cold  stage. 

From  the  time  of  Celsus,  an  idea  has  prevailed  that  death 
would  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  bleeding  in  the  cold 
stage.  The  late  Ur  Gregory  used  to  make  this  assertion  in  his 
lectures,  and,  to  give  it  more  weight,  he  quoted  the  expreesioa 
of  Celsus,  "  hominem  jugulare."  Other  lecturers  on  the  prac- 
tice of  physic  make  similar  statements.  It  would  be  curious 
and  interesting  to  know,  whether  they  have  ever  seen  this 
melancholv  consequence  of  bleeding  in  the  cold  stage ;  or  whe- 
ther they  have  been  led  to  suppose  it  would  be  produced,  as- 
suming, as  Cullen  did,  that  the  paroxyam  is  produced  by  debi- 
lity, want  of  energy  of  the  brain,  and  spasm  of  the  mouthn 
of  the  extreme  vessels. 

After  numerous  observations,  made  with  the  utmost  anxiety 
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suit  sense  of  heat  succeeded  the  painful  one  of  cold,  and  instead 
of  weakness,  T  was  sensible  of  an  acquisition  of  strength.  After- 
wards I  bled  many  other  individuals,  and  always  with  the  same 
results.  This  was  done  go  long  ago  as  the  year  ISIO ;  but  as  I 
cannot  appeal,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  living  witnesses,  I  shall 
confine  the  statement  I  am  now  to  make  to  the  cases  of  inter- 
mittents  which  have  occurred  to  me  within  these  few  years,  and 
which  have  been  seen  by  many  witnesses  who  were  well  quali- 
fied to  judge,  &om  their  experience,  and  standing  in  the  profes- 
sion, and  ^so  by  many  of  my  pupils. 

Case  I. — James  Ward — admitted  into  Royal  Ordnance  Hospital 
in  November  lfi23. 

Has  suffered  several  attacks  of  intermittent  annually,  since  the 

!ear  lfi09,  when  he  served  in  the  expedition  to  Walcheren.  Of 
ate  his  indispositions  were  long,  and  left  him  more  and  more  de- 
bilitated. Several  of  my  pupils  watched  this  man  closely  every 
third  day,  for  a  number  of  attacks,  with  a  view  to  bleed  him  in  the 
cold  stage,  but  they  were  not  fortunate  enough  to  arrive  in  time; 
they  bled  him  twice,  however,  in  the  hot  fit,  from  the  severity  of 
the  symptoms,  and  with  considerable  temporary  relief,  but  without 
preventing  or  mitigating  the  violence  of  the  subsequent  paroxysms- 
Some  time  aftenvards,  in  the  presence  of  Srs  Lucas  and  Kobin- 
soo,  two  of  my  pupils,  I  bled  him  from  a  vein  in  the  arm,  during 
the  cold  stage ;  it  was  very  severe ;  the  rigors  were  violent,  and  the 
sense  of  coldness  insupportable.  He  complained  much  of  his  head 
and  loins,  bis  ioce  was  of  a  hvid  colour,  and  the  vessels  of  tlie 
conjunctiva  turgid  ivith  blood.  Pulse  100  or  105,  and  oppressed, 
breathing  short  and  anxious,  and,  to  use  his  own  expression,  he  felt 
"  a  heavy  load  about  his  heart."  When  the  vein  was  opened,  the 
blood  trickled  slowly  from  the  wound,  but  it  soon  came  in  a  jet.  By 
the  time  8  ounces  were  taken,  the  r^rs  ceased,  and  be  expressed 
great  surprise  at  the  suddenness  of  the  relief;  when  12  ounces 
were  abstracted,  he  was  free  from  all  complaint,  and  his  skin  had 
a  comfortable  moist  feel.  He  enjoyed  a  good  m'ght ;  he  had  no  re- 
turn of  the  intermittent ;  and  his  recovery  was  rapid. 

I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  this  man-daily  for  some  months 
afterwards,  and  his  constant  tale  was.  that  he  had  not  felt  so  wbU, 
lcIi  of  a  man  since  he  went  to  Walcheren.    The  only  reme- 
took  after  the  bleeding,  were  laxatives  and  iniiision   of 

Case  II. — Jamea  Atkinson,  aged  33,  had  had  repeated  attacks  of 
ague-  Was  seized  with  !:evere  rigors  when  on  the  top  of  the  Carhsle 
mail,  travelling  to  Edinburgh.  The  paroxysm  was  evidently  produ- 
ced by  exposure  in  bad  weather,  first  to  rain,  and  then  to  a  keen  frost, 
with  wet  clothes.  When  I  visited  him  in  hospital,  he  had  labour- 
ed under  the  rigors  for  no  less  a  period  than  twenty-six  hours, — 
in  truth,  it  was  the  most  severe  cold  stage  I  had  ever  seen  in  any 
country.    He  bad  severe  pain  in  the  head,  back,  and  loins ; 
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sien  at  prsKwrtiiu.  Warm  drinks  and  stimulants,  and  hot  applies* 
tioos  hud  been  emplnyed  without  beneUt.  The  agitation  of  bis  body 
waa  BO  great,  that  it  shook  the  very  bedstead  on  which  be  lay,  und 
tbreatened  to  terminate  in  convulsiuns.  Tungue  loaded,  but  moist ; 
Itfeatbing  bniried  and  laborious  ;  pulse  65,  oppressed ;  skin  not  be~ 
low  the  natural  standard  over  the  trunk,  but  all  his  extremities 
were  cold,  and  he  complained  of  a  sensation  of  extreme  cold.  Fortu- 
nately, I  made  a  good  orifice,  H'hicb  is  not  always  easily  done  ftom 
the  tremors,  and  the  blood  flowed  in  a  better  stream  tlian  I  had  ever 
seen  it  in  the  cold  stage  ;  12  ounces  were  abstracted  in  three  mi-- 
nutes,  with  very  trifling  relief,  except  to  his  breathing ;  but  during 
the  flow  of  the  second  pound,  he  became  more  and  more  easy,  and 
(be  rigor  oeaaed  cwnpletely.  This  pound  was  abstracted  in  two  mi- 
nutes ;  the  arm  was  tied  up  on  the  approach  of  syncope,  from 
wbich,  however,  he  soon  recovBred.  He  lay  quite  easy ;  his  body,  and 
even  the  extremitiea,  became  of  a  proper  temperature ;  and  his  skin 
felt  moist ;  his  pulse  rose  from  ()5  to  106  ;  he  passed  a  good  nigbt ; 
had  several  stools  during  tbe  next  twenty-four  hours  ;  was  found 
perfectly  easy  next  day.  On  the  following  day  he  was  convalescent, 
looked  well,  and  asked  for  more  food,  and  had  no  return  of  the  dis- 
ease- 
Case  III — Thomas  Bullock,  n  strong  healthy  young  man,  re- 
ports that  he  had  had  the  disease  in  the  tertian  form  for  twelve  days. 
Attributes  tbe  attack  to  exposure  to  cold  when  on  sentry  in  the 
arsenal  at  Woohvicb.  He  was  in  tbe  sweating  stage  when  brought 
into  tbe  hospital  on  tbe  4tb  March  1826. 

Habeai  statim  pulverem  laxanicm.     Fever  diet. 

6th. — Had  a  severe  rigor,  followed  by  intense  reaction ;  was  found 
sweating  at  the  hour  of  visit ;  no  stool. 

Repetatur  pvivis  lajana. 

8th. — Cold  flt  came  on  at  three  A.  m.  After  it  had  continued 
lialf  an  hour  and  was  well  formed,  his  puLse  beating  H4  and  oppres- 
sed, a  vein  was  opened  in  the  arm  by  Mr  Marshall,  (one  of  my 
most  sealous  pupils,  now  assistant-siu^eon  of  tbe  87th  Hegiment,) 
in  the  presence  of  several  other  gentlemen.  When  15  ounces  of 
blood  were  abstracted  the  rigor  ceased ;  tlie  pain  of  head  and  loins, 
and  the  oppression  at  prsEcordia  vanished ;  the  breathing  became 
natural ;  the  pulse  rose  to  95  ;  in  baif  an  hour  after  tbe  operation, 
said  he  felt  quite  well ;  there  was  no  hot  fit ;  a  very  gentle  mois- 
ture was  on  tbe  surface,  but  there  was  no  sweating  stage  ;  pulse  95. 

10th — Says  he  feels  quite  well,  and  free  from  tliat  ansiety  and 
oppression  which  has  affected  him  from  the  time  be  caught  cold  at 
Woolwich  ;  is  able  to  be  out  of  bed  and  dressed ;  appetite  improved. 
He  escaped  any  attack  ibr  eight  days. 

18th. — Was  attacked  with  rigors  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the 
visit.  He  is  now  in  a  severe  well-formed  cold  fit ;  breathing  hur- 
ried and  laborious  ;  the  whole  body  is  in  a  tremor  ;  is  rather  heat- 
ed; passed  a  bad  night  ;  pulse  120,  oppressed.  Attributes  this 
paroxysm  to  cold  when  in  the  privy.  A  vein  was  opened  in  the  ann, 
and  14  ounces  of  blood  was  abstracted  before  the  fit  was  sub- 
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dued ;  there  was  no  tendency  to  syncope ;  puUe  110,  full,  and  of 
good  strength. 

Repetotur  pulvis  laxavs.  Ko  hot  stage ;  no  sweating  stage  fol- 
lowed. 

19th — Yesterday,  for  some  time  after  the  bleeding,  he  appeared 
ftee  from  all  complaint ;  but  towi.rda  evcninB  he  was  attacked  with 
a  violent  headach  and  pein  in  the  belly.  Itlooil  was  again  taken 
from  the  same  orilice,  to  the  amount  of  12  ounces,  with  com- 
plete relief,  since  whioh  he  has  been  easy  and  slept  well ;  bowels 
•slow. 

liepelalur  pulvii  laxans. 

20th. —  Slight  chill  this  morning,  which  appeared  to  be  cat  short 
by  a  warm  dnnk ;  no  fever  followed  ;  passed  a  good  night ;  bowels 
not  moved. 

Sumat.  xalul.  sulpA.  magnet,  atatim. 

22d. — Had  a  alight  sensation  of  cold  this  morning,  bnt  there 
was  no  hot  stage  ;  says  he  feels  quite  well ;  bowels  slow. 

Repelalur  pulvis  laxnns. 

S3d,  24th  and  2Sth. — Report  states  that  he  went  on  improving. 

SSth. — Says  he  does  not  feel  so  well ;  but  there  has  been  no 
tendency  to  rigor  ;  bowels  bound. 

Habeal  italim  iulph.  magncsue  Jjjj-, 

31st. — He  went  on  improving  in  health,  and  without  any  return 
of  the  disease  till  this  day.  He  was  found  at  the  time  of  visit  in  the 
hot  stage,  which  is  scarcely  perceptible,  after  having  experienced  a 
slight  rigor,  which  lasted  fw  twenty  minutes  ;  ttmgne  white  and 
loaded. 

Bepeialiir  pulvis  laxans. 

Apiil  2d. — Had  a  severe  rigor  at  10  A.  M.  which  was  followed 
by  fever  and  the  sweating  stage  ;  at  2  p.  >r.  he  was  found  quite 
iree  from  complaint. 

His  health  went  on  improving  gradually  till  the  25th,  when  he 
was  discharged  the  hospital  cured. 

The  same  individuaJ  reported  himself  sick  on  30th  May  fid- 
lowing,  and  was  taken  into  hospital,  after  a  severe  paroxysm  of  in- 
termittent ;  states  that,  since  his  discharge,  his  health  had  been  very 
good  and  his  strength  increasing,  and  that  lie  has  had  three  slight 
rigws  ;  his  appearance  is  much  improved. 

31st. — Says  he  expects  the  paroxysm  to-morrow  morning  at  nine 
o'clock  ;  bowels  regular ;  appetite  good. 

He  was  ordered  to  take  three  grains  of  sulphate  of  quinine 
every  half-hour,  commencing  three  hours  before  the  expected  time 
of  attack. 

June  1st. — He  took  six  doses  of  the  quinine;  escaped  the  pa- 
roxysm ;  had  no  return  afterwards,  and  was  discharged  on  the  4th. 
Case  IV. — Robert  Smith,  a  stout  man,  whose  health  had  formerly 
Bufiered  from  a  residence  in  a  warm  climate,  states,  that  he  had  had 
an  intermittent  fever  liveyears  ago  when  stationed  at  Woolwich,  but 
hasnot  hadareturnof  the  disease  tilt  now;  was  taken  into  hospital  on 
7th  March  182li,  labouring  under  febrile  action,  which  he  said  came 
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on  ftfter  a  severe  rigor ;  the  fever  continued  with  disturbed  sleeji 

till  the  13th  day,  wltli  little  variation.  He  was  then  seized  with  a 
severe  rigor,  attended  by  sensations  more  than  usually  distressing  ; 
above  all  he  complained  acutely  of  his  liead.  He  was  bled  during  the 
cold  stage  tu  tw^ve  ounces,  wlien  the  tremors  and  the  other  symp- 
toms ceased  all  at  once ;  he  soon,  after  fell  into  a  profound  sleep, 
his  skin  having  a  gentle  moisture  ;  there  was  no  hot  stage. 

14th. — Slept  well,  and  feels  free  from  all  complaint. 

15th. — Slight  chill,  but  no  subsequent  pyrexia ;  no  appetite  ; 
bowels  freely  moved  by  a  dose  of  salts  ;  tongue  loaded  ;  pulse  natu- 
ral. 

16th. — Had  a  cold  sweat  during  the  night ;  no  return  of  parox- 
ysm ;  says  he  feels  better,  and  lias  some  appetite  ;  pulse  natural ; 
tongue  less  loaded. 

17th  and  18ih — Improving  ;  half  diet. 

19th ^Had  another  cold  perspiration  in  the  night,  but  says  he 

feels  well ;  bowels  rather  alow. 

Habeal  ttatim  pulverem  laxantem. 

20th, — Complained  of  severe  headach  yesterday  afternoon,  at- 
tmded  with  some  febrile  action ;  says  he  is  now  better ;  appetite 
improving. 

21st.— -iSlight  chiU,  which  continued  for  nearly  an  hour,  attend- 
ed with  griping ;  but  no  febrile  action  followed  ;  bowels  regular. 

22d — Hod  a  severe  rigor  this  morning,  attended  with  ditlicalty 
of  breathing,  oppression  at  prKCordiH  ;  pain  in  back  and  loins,  and 
severe  pain  in  the  head-  At  the  visit  was  found  in  the  hot  stage, 
complaining  much  of  headach  ;  tongue  loaded  ;  pulse  130;  boweU 
open  ;  cold  water  to  be  applied  to  the  head. 

23d. — The  headach  has  continued  violently  eince  the  com- 
mencement of  the  cold  fit  yesterday  ;  cold  applications  produced 
temporary  relief  only, 

Applicenlurkirudiiiesj:ii.capiii.   Habeat piilvereta  iaianiemstalitn. 

24t]i — Leeches  relieved  the  head;  had  another  paroxysm  this 
miH^ing. 

liepelalur  pulais  (axaiis,  c.  m. 

25th. — Passed  a  bad  night ;.  no  headach. 

Habeat  Tinct.  opii.  gtL  ir.tj.  A.  *. 

26th,  27th,  28th — Same  report,  "  doing  well ;"  bowels  regular. 

29th Says  he  feels   pretty  well,  but  that  he  luis  occasional 

headachs. 

30tb  and  31st — Had  slight  paroxysm  each  dav,  with  some 
headach  j  pulse  not  higher  than  96. 

April  1st. — Another  paroxysm  with  severe  headach  after  a  bad 
restless  night. 

Capiltitio  abrasa  applicentar  kirudinet  x-x.  Repetatur  pvlvis 
laxavs. 

2d> Experienced  another  paroxysm  at  half-past  nine  this  morn- 
ing ;  still  complains,  although  he  is  perspiring,  of  oppression  at 
pnccordia,  dil^culty  in  inflating  the  lungs,  and  headach  ;  had  a 
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restless  night ;  sixteen  of  the  leeches  ooly  tastened ;  they  bled 

well,  relieving  his  head  for  the  time. 

Applicentiir  kinidines  xii.  capiti,  el  repetalur  pulvis  iaxans. 

Feels  better  ;  no  paroK^sm  ;  had  s.  bad  night,  during  the  whole 
uf  which  the  perspiration  continued  ;  leeches  bled  well,  and  reliev- 
cd  thi!  head  completely. 

Repetalur  pulvis  laxans. 

From  this  time  to  the  8th  he  gradually  improved,  having  had,  how- 
erer,  a  slight  paro:(ysDi  on  the  4th,  6th,  and  ^th.  Next  day  he  began 
the  use  of  the  quinine  in  live  grain  doses,  and  suffered  no  return. 
He  took  in  all  116  grains,  and  he  was  discharged  cured  on  24th. 

Case  V. — William  Macauley  was  admitted  into  the  Royal  Ord- 
nance Hospital  on  Wednesday  31st  May,  labouring  under  a  severe 
hot  fit,  attended  with  the  usual  symptoms,  great  headach,  severe 
pain  in  the  buck,  loins,  and  limbs  ;  great  oppression  of  pratcordia, 
extreme  beat,  thirst,  and  general  uneasiness.  This  stage  lasted  for 
five  hoars  before  perspiration  ajipeared. 

This  was  the  second  paroxysm  with  a  day  intervening;  tongue 
loaded  j  pulse  hurried. 

Habeai  eras  mane  pulverem  Utxantem. 

June  1st. — Had  no  sleep  during  the  night,  but  feels  pretty  well 
to-day ;  two  stools. 

Repetal.  eras  mane  jmlvis  laxans. 

2d — Had  a  severe  cold  stage  at  2  p.  h.  which  lasted  till  4.  He 
was  visited  at  5  f.  m.  when  he  was  in  the  hot  fit,  suffering  from  all 
the  symptoms  formerly  described. 

3d. — The  succeeding  stage  did  not  appear  last  evening  till  8 
o'clock.     Has  had  no  sleep  ;  two  stools ;  tongue  clean. 

4th. — The  paroxysm  took  place  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.  this  day  ; 
about  12  o'clock  the  pulse  was  counted,  and  was  found  to  beat  B4, 
and  oppressed;  the  precursory  symptoms  had  just  commenced;  at 
half-past  12  the  pulse  was  66,  and  still  more  oppressed.  This  ri- 
gor was  very  severe  ;  th6  tremors  of  Iiis  body  shook  the  bed,  and  his 
sense  of  cold  was  unsupportable,  at  the  time  that  a  thennometer 
placed  under  the  tongue  stood  at  100-  He  complained  of  great  op- 
pression ;  pain  of  back  and  loins  ;  respiration  diflicult  and  hurriEwl. 
The  rigor  v/aa  allowed  to  be  formed  for  10  or  12  minutes  before  a 
vein  was  opened,  which  was  effected  with  difficulty,  owing  to  the 
tremors.  He  bled  from  a  small  orifice  until  24  ounces  were  drawn, 
which  occupied  16  minutes,  when  the  rigor  ceased,  and  all  its  un- 
pleasant symptoms. 

Repetalur  eras  mane  pulvis  laxans. 

June  5th. — Lost  evening  be  began  to  complain  of  a  severe  pain 
in  the  back  and  head,  with  thirst.  Heat  105  ;  pulse  115,  but  soft. 
Relief  soon  followed  the  exliibition  of  40  drops  of  laudanum  in  an 
ounce  of  the  spirit  of  mindererus ;  passed  a  good  night  with  much 
perspiration  ;  says  he  felt  quite  easy  to-day  ;  much  easier  than  h 
has  been  at  any  time  since  the  first  paroxysm  ;  bowels  slow. 

Habeai  tlalim  piiliterem  laxanlem. 

Had  attacks  of  a  alight  nature  on  the  6th.  8th,  lOtb,  12th, 
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IMkj  mbA  ike  ftOowiiig  raport  wm  nnde  on  the  Ifitk  HeaMfa  efi» 
dently  improying ;  slee^M  well ;  bowels  regular ;  toii||^e  dean  and 
moist ;  thirst  diminished. 

10th. — Had  a  severe  rigor  at  11  a.  v.  It  was  of  Tery  short  dn- 
ratioii*  Considerable  reaction  fvdlowed*  Had  two  al^ht  parox- 
ysms on  the  18th  and  19th ;  and  on  the  20th  he  was  ordored  totake 
ire  doses  of  the  quinine ;  each  dose  to  consist  of  four  grains;  after 
which  he  had  no  return  of  the  disease." 

Case  VI^ — ^Alexander  Clarke  a  stoat  well-made  yoong  man^  with 
a  Horid  complexion. 

Had  three  attacks  of  tertian  intermittent  before  he  reported  him- 
self  sick ;  came  into  hospital  on  21st  May  1826  with  the  fourth  p^- 
wxjm  upon  him.  He  was  attacked  at  7  a.  x.  with  rigers^  and  the 
fit  was  Tory  severe.  The  hot  stage  had  given  way  to  the  sweat- 
ing when  I  saw  him.  He  could  assign  no  cause  except  that  he  had 
done  duty  at  Wodwich  a  fow  months  before.  Tongue  foul  /  fever 
diet. 

Haheai  staiim  pulverem  laxantem. 

23d. — Was  free  from  complaint  yesterday ;  had  six  stools  firom 
the  laxative.  The  rigor  came  on  this  mommg  at  half-past  six^  and 
went  through  the  r^ular  stages  with  the  usual  distressing  symp- 
toms. Tongue  much  loaded;  B.  regular;  no  appetite;  urine 
scanty. 

Repetaiur  eras  manepuhis  laaans,  et  Sutnat  ter  in  die  tuftui  quas^ 

SUE  Jtt. 

He  enerienced  severe  paroxysms  on  the  24th  and  26th9  at- 
tended with  headach  and  a  severe  pain  in  right  hypochondrium. 

28th. — Rigor  came  on  at  11  a.  m.  Five  minutes  after  it  was 
well  formed^  a  vein  was  opened^  but  the  operation  was  badly  per- 
formed owing  to  the  violent  tremors^  20  ounces  of  blood  were 
slowly  drawn^  when  the  rigor  ceased^  together  with  the  tremors^ 
the  difficulty  of  breathing,  the  oppression^  at  preecordia^  and  the 
headach,  Arc.  The  painful  sense  of  cold  gave  way  all  at  once  to  a 
pleasant  feeling  of  heat,  and  the  pulse  became  natural.  The  bleed* 
ing  was  not  carried  the  length  of  producing  syncope.  There  was 
no  hot  stage,  and  the  skin  was  covered  with  a  gentle  moisture.  In 
half  an  hour  his  only  complaint  was  of  slight  nausea  ;  he  is  able  to 
change  his  position  at  pleasure,  and  feels  disposed  to  sleep. 

29th.— Had  considerable  heat  of  skin  and  thirst  yesterday  even- 
ing, which  he  attributed  to  the  pressure  of  too  many  bed-cuothes ; 
the  blankets  not  having  been  removed  which  he  had  caused  to  be 
heaped  upon  himself  on  the  approach  of  the  cold  stage.  Slept  well 
durmg  the  night ;  feels  quite  easy ;  no  stooL 

Inficiatur  siaiim  enema  purgans.  Capiat  eras  mane  pulveris  Rhei, 
gr.  vi/j. 

SOth.'^Had  an  exceedingly  slight  paroxysm  at  noon ;  slept  well 
last  night ;  no  appetite ;  had  five  evacuations  from  the  bow^. 

Capiat  infusi  quassias  ^ij,  ter  in  die. 

3l8t. — Ijiad  another  slieht  chill  this  afternoon^  but  there  was  no 
rigor  or  hot  stage— complains  of  pain  in  left  hypochondrium.  Passed 
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a  good  nigbt;  B.  regular;  congidera'ble  thiiat  ;  tongue  itill  foul; 
pulse  100,  very  full,  but  8oft. 

Imponatur  vesicaioiianc  parli  dolinii. 

HU  general  liealth  and  appearance  improved  especially  after  this 
period,  but  lie  contiaued  to  experience  daily  slight  attacks  till  the 
7tb  June,  when  he  got,  thrice  a-day,  five  grain  doses  of  the  quinine- 

Juna  8th Took   the  quinine   at   eleven,  at   one,  and   tliree 

o'clock,  nevertheless,  he  had  a  paroxysm  at  a  quarter  past  three, 
which  he  is  disposed  lo  attribute  to  exposure  when  asleep  between 
two  open  windows  ;  bigh  excitement  followed  the  rigor,  which  ter- 
minated in  the  sweating  stage. 

He  continued  to  take  the  quinine  on  the  9th  and  10th,  and 
had  no  return  of  the  disease.  He  regained  his  health  and  strength 
rapidly,  and  was  discharged  on  the  17th  June. 

Dr  Kcllie  of  Leith  was  present  when  Clark  and  Macauley  were 
bled  i  so  were  several  gentlemen  who  were  attending  my  lectures 
at  the  time. 

Case  VII Mr  Marshall,  assistant-surgeon  of  the  87th  Regiment,  ' 

whose  name  I  have  had  occasion  to  mention  before,  when  on  a  visit  to 
his  friends  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  was  called  to  see  a  middle-aged 
man  who  hod  served  in  the  anny  in  a  warm  climate,  and  who  had 
suffered  most  severely  for  some  years  from  intermittent  fever. 
Every  kind  of  remedy  had  been  tried  in  vain,  and  he  gladly  sub- 
mitted to  the  treatment  of  bleeding  in  the  cold  stage,  which  Mr 
Marshall  had  seen  so  successfully  performed  in  similar  cases.  "  On 
the  6th  July  1826,"  says  Mr  Marshall,  "  I  was  asked  to  visit  this 
man  for  the  first  time.  Previous  tu  my  going,  I  informed  Mr  Staff- 
Surgeon  Marslioll  (senior)  of  the  nature  of  the  case,  in  as  far  as  I  was 
enabled  from  the  history  given  by  his  relations.  Al  r  M .  recommended 
a  grain  of  opium  to  be  given  every  hour  fur  three  hours  previous  to 
the  attack.  The  shivering  commenced  regularly  about  six  in  the  eve- 
ning. The  opium  was  given  at  3,  4,  and  5  o'clock,  P.  m.  with  no  re- 
lief. 8th — Opium  continued  OS  directed;  no  relief;  bowels  opened  by 
rhubarb.  10th — No  relief  from  the  opium '  12th — The  cold  fit  is  very 
severe;  the  feet  cold;  heat  of  the  superior  extremities  rather  above 
the  natural  standard  and  moist ;  pulse  very  small,  not  easily  per- 
ceived; pain  of  head  excessive;  great  thirst;  pain  in  back  con- 
siderable ;  complains  of  distressing  sense  of  weight  at  the  prHcordia. 
He  solicited  me  to  do  something  for  him,  as  he  could  not  long  en- 
dure the  sense  of  cold.  I  opened  a  vein  in  the  arm  by  a  pretty  large 
orifice.  At  first  the  blood  trickled  down  the  arm,  but  shuitly  came 
in  a  full  stream.  WLen  10  ounces  of  blood  had  fiowed  the  shivering 
ceased,  and  all  the  bad  symptoms  vaniihed.  Half  an  hour  afCer  the 
bleeding,  says  he  is  quite  well.  On  the  14th,  15th,  18th,  no  return 
of  fever."  He  declared  he  felt  quite  well ;  and  Mr  Marshall  assured 
me  that  he  had  had  no  return  of  the  complaint  when  he  last  visitedhim, 
which  was  several  months  after  the  bleeding.  Indeed  Mr  Marshal) 
mentioned  to  me  that  the  cure  seemed  tu  be  as  sudden,  and  apparent- 
ly as  permanent,  as  that  which  took  place  in  Ward's  case,  the  first 
recorded  in  this  paper. 
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Cue  VIIL—A.  B.  a^  9G,  m  nsthre  ef  Byemmith,  wm  wis^ 
with  an  intennittent  of  the  quartan  type  when  in  Bmcdnahne 
in  August  last.  He  had  need  Tarions  lemediesy  and  among  the^ 
left  bork^  withent  rdief.  The  parexyams  have  eonthnied  with 
•nch  regularity^  that  he  has  not  eacraed  a  single  attack  since 
the  eommenoanent  ef  the  disease.  His  healti^  and  strength 
have  suffered  so  much^  that  he  has  been  unable  to  woric  for  a  con- 
siderable tinie>  and  he  came  to  Edinburgh,  almost  in  despair^  to  sedi: 
relief.  Having  applied  to  my  friend  Dr  J.  A.  Robertson,  this  pa- 
tient was  handed  over  to  me.  His  loolc  is  meagre  and  emaciated  ; 
he  appears  the  wreck  of  a  strong  and  active  man.  He  gave  the 
above  account  of  himself,  and  added,  that  he  has  great  thirst  and 
.no  appetite,  that  he  sleeps  badly,  and  never  free  from  pain  in  the 
back  part  o£  the  head  and  left  hypochondrium,  and  that  he  has  be- 
came as  weak  as  a  child ;  and  that  his  vision  has  lately  become  im- 
paired.   Pulse  100,  and  weak  ;  tongue  dean ;  B.  regular. 

'On  Thursday,  28th  December  lfi^6,  at  2  p.  m.  the  rigor  com* 
menced^  and  when  it  had  continued  fbr  half  an  hour,  I  opened  a 
vein  in  the  arm,  having  placed  Um  in  the  sitting  posture ;  his  whole 
body  was  affected  by  violent  tremors,  his  teeth  chattered ;  he  com- 
plained of  intense  cold ;  dimness  of  sight ;  severe  pain  in  the  back 
part  of  the  head,  and  in  the  left  side,  loins,  and  inferior  extremi- 
ties ;  his  pulse  was  weak  and  fluttering,  so  as  not  to  be  counted, 
and  the  countenance  expressed  great  suffering.  Owing  to  the  vio- 
lence of  the  tremors,  a  bad  orifice  was  made  in  the  vein,  and  the 
blood  flowed  slowly.  When  about  twelve  ounces  were  abstracted, 
the  rigors  diminished,  the  uneasy  feelings  began  to  subside  ;  and  by 
the  time  16  ounces  were  taken,  he  was  free  from  tremor  and 
pain,  and  said  he  felt  quite  well.  The  pulse  was  now  a  good  pulse, 
but  I  neglected  to  make  a  memorandum  of  its  number  at  the  time. 
He  showed  some  tendency  to  syncope  before  his  arm  was  tied  up. 

My  friends  Drs  Robertson  and  Scott,  and  Mr  Syme,  together 
with  several  other  gentlemen,  were  present  when  the  operation 
was  performed.  He  was  visited  in  an  hour,  when  he  was  found 
breathing  naturally,  in  a  sweet  sleep*  Pulse  84,  and  of  good 
iitrength.  I  was  told  he  had  been  very  feiint,  and  had  vomited  im- 
jnediately  after  we  left  the  house. 

In  an  hour  after  last  visit  I  saw  him  again  ;  his  body  had  the  na- 
tural heat ;  there  was  no  perspiration ;  he  was  still  asleep ;  pulse 
80,  and  full.  He  was  roused  after  the  pulse  was  numberea,  fbr 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  exact  nature  of  his  feelings.  He 
said  he  had  not  felt  so  free  from  indisposition  since  the  first  period 
of  the  attack,  and  that  he  had  been  long  a  stranger  to  such  a  com- 
fortable refreshing  sleep ;  he  took  some  gruel,  soon  fell  asleep  again, 
and  passed  an  excellent  night. 

Friday  29th — Said  he  felt  quite  well ;  was  free  from  the  pain 
of  head  and  left  hypochondrium,  and  he  thought  his  strength  im- 
proved; in  fact  he  came  to  the  dispensary  himself;  B.  regular, 
j»ngue  dean. 
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Saturday  30th. — He  came  to  the  dispensitry  at  the  visiting 
and  said  that  he  felt  himself  "  a  new  man." 

Sunday  3lBt. — He  cnme  to  the  dispeuBaiy  again,  and  was 
with  the  paroxysm  a  little  after  the  hour  of  visit.  The  lit  watt  pre- 
ceded and  accompanied  by  much  slighter  pains  and  general  dis- 
turbance than  any  former  attack.  In  about  ten  minutes  afler  the 
fit  could  be  said  to  he  well  formed,  the  rigors  were  very  severe, 
and  the  tremors  violent,  and  the  feeling  of  debility  was  so  over- 
powering that  he  declared  he  could  sit  up  on  a  chair  no  longer ;  his 
breathing  was  quick  and  laborious,  and  his  teeth  chattered ;  I  tied 
up  his  arm  and  opened  a  vein,  and  actually  before  three  ounces  were 
Abstracted,  the  paroxysm  ceased,  and  with  it  all  the  other  unplea- 
sant symptoms.  Although  a  minute  before  he  had  declared  that  he 
could  not  sic  up  a  moment  longer  from  debility,  yet  he  now  said  he 
felt  his  strength  restored,  and  be  had  no  wish  to  lie  down,  and  in 
less  than  ten  minutes,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  running 
home.  There  was  no  subsequent  heat  of  skin,  and  no  sweating ;  his 
pulse,  before  he  left  the  dispensary,  was  86,  aud  of  good  strength, 
whereas,  before  the  bleeding,  it  was  100,  and  so  weak  as  scarcely 
to  be  counted- 

Monday,  lat  January. — I  sent  to  inquire  how  my  patient  felt ; 
the  messenger  was  told  that  he  had  had  a  good  nigjit,  and  was  out 
making  merry  with  some  friends. 

On  Wednesday  he  had  a  slight  chill  without  subsequent  fever 
or  sweating  ;  he  afterwards  got  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  and  had 
no  more  of  the  disease. 

From  the  facts  already  detailed,  I  think  I  may  safely  draw 
tbs  following  conclusions,  which,  if  correct,  will  hereafter  be 
^Hind  of  great  practical  utility. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  bleeding  in  the  cold  stage  will  not 
jMcessarily  pmdiice  deatli. 

9.  That  tills  practice  will  sometimes  cure  the  disease;  at 
Others  it  will  prove  beneficial  by  breaking  the  chain  of  diseased 
,^ion,  and  rendering  the  subsequent  paroxysms  milder  and 
iniMer. 

3.  That  bleeding  in  the  cold  stage,  in  every  case  in  which 
it  has  been  yet  tried,  has  cut  short  Uie  cold  Hts,  and  has  pre- 
vented the  subsequent  stages  of  the  paroxysm,  so  that  the  hot 
and  sweating  stages  are  saved.  It  seems  to  operate  by  antici- 
pating the  natural  efforts  of  the  constitution,  removing  the  in- 
ternal congestion,  and  restoring  the  lost  balance  of  the  circulat- 
ing system. 

4.  That  it  promises  to  be  moat  serviceable  in  severe  autum- 
sal  intermittents ;  and  more  particularly  in  the  peniiciou!«  and 
malignant  fevers,  as  they  are  termed,  of  Italy,  Holland,  and 
other  marshy  countries,  which  arc  well  known  to  be  very  fatal 
under  the  ordinary  treatment.  In  these  cases  the  reaction  of 
the  system  cannot  fully  develope  itself,  in  consequence  of  the 
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extent  to  which  interml  congestioii  has  taken  place,  and  wifich 
this  practice  will  remove. 

5.  That  it  may  be  used  with  safety  in  any  dimate  where  the 
cold  stage  continues  long  and  threatens  danger. 

0.  That  bleeding  in  the  cold  stage  is,  at  all  events,  more 
successftd  than  in  the  hot  stage,  or  than  in  the  intervals^ 
For  although  I  have  often  seen  bleeding  used  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, and  with  advantage,  by  mitigating  unpleasant  symp- 
toms, yet  I  have  never  known  the  subsequent  paroxysm  pre- 
vented by  it 

7.  The  practice  may  be  adopted  in  the  first  stage  of  all  ft* 
vers;  and  probably  wiU  be  found  useful  by  surgeons  in  coi^ 
cussion  of  the  brain. 

8.  If  these  cases  possessed  no  practical  merit  whatever,  thej 
promise  to  be  productive  of  great  advantage  to  medical  science^ 
1^  destroying  the  very  foundation  of  the  erroneous  systiem  of 
dullen.  The  doctrines  upon  which  this  system  is  founded  have, 
to  this  day,  bewildered  old  and  young  in  the  profession,  who 
think  and  act  only  under  the  nod  of  authority.  Cullen'^s  system 
has  been  a  great  bar  to  all  improvement  in  medicine ;  and  is  the 
principal  cause  of  the  backward  state  of  pathology  in  this  coun* 
try,  when  compared  with  the  strides  made  in  that  department 
by  our  professional  brethren  in  France. 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  extended  my  observations  upon 
this  subject,  particularly  with  a  view  to  explain  away  the  ob- 
jections which  will  naturally  suggest  themselves  to  tne  minds 
of  those  who  have  been  reared  in  CuUenian  schools,  and  who 
still  continue  to  be  the  staunch  apostles  of  its  doctrines.  But 
as  this  paper  has  already  extended  itself  beyond  the  limits  ori* 
ginally  intended,  I  must  postpone  such  remarks  for  a  subse- 
quent number  of  this  Journal. 

It  only  occurs  to  me  to  mention,  that  it  will  afford  me  much 
pleasure  to  receive  communications  from  any  of  my  profession- 
al brethren  upon  this  subject,  particularly  from  those  who  are 
situated  in  aguish  districts. 

31,  Albany  Street ^ 
Edinburgh^  lat  Jo/nuary  18S7. 

Art.  IV. — Case  of  Tuberculated  Ovaria.  By  Robeet  Ren- 
TON,  M.  D.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
Edinburgh,  Physician  Accoucheur  to  the  Edinbui^h  New 
Lying-in  Institution^ 

J.  HE  pathological  reader  will  perhaps  feel  some  interest  in 
perusing  the  following  history  of  a  well-marked  case  of  tubercu- 
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Jated  disease  of  the  ovaria,  which  lately  came  under  my  notice. 
The  case  I  consider  interesting,  as  it  presente  some  curious 
phenomena  connected  with  the  history  of  that  disease  in  these 
organs ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  affords  a  beautiful  example  of 
an  alteration  in  their  structure,  which,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  haa 
not-beeaobserved  by  pathologists,  or  at  least  has  not  been  includ- 
ed by  them  in  their  enumeration  of  the  diseases  to  which  these 
oi^ans  are  liable.  The  activity  with  which  disease  proceeds 
in  the  ovary  is  such,  that  often  irremediable  destruction  of  its 
texture  has  taken  place  before  the  medical  attendant  has  been 
able  to  ascertain  precisely  the  nature  of  the  complaint,  or  its 
unfortunate  subject  is  aware  of  its  existence. 

The  history  of  the  present  case  affords  a  very  strong  illus- 
tration of  the  truth  of  this  remark.  If,  from  the  healthy  state 
of  the  constitution,  and  from  the  absence  of  all  symptoms  de- 
noting local  disease,  we  may  be  allowed  to  infer  the  sound  state 
of  the  uterus  and  its  appendages,  it  would  appear  that  the  tu- 
berculated  masses,  in  the  present  instance,  had  been  the  pro- 
duct of  disease  of  only  eight  or  nine  months  duration.  Before 
detailing  the  case,  however,  it  may  be  proper  to  mention,  that 
I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  subject  of  it  till  a  short 
time  previous  to  her  death.  I  am,  therefore,  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  a  medical  friend,  who  supplied  me  with  his  notes, 
taken  during  the  period  of  his  attendance ;  and  the  history  of 
it,  previous  to  that  time,  is  given  upon  the  authority  of  a  near 
female  relative  who  remained  in  close  and  anxious  attendance 
upon  our  patient,  from  the  first  expression  of  ailment  of  any 
kind,  till  her  death. 

A,  H,  aged  48,  the  mother  of  six  children,  bad  enjoyed 
good  health  till  the  age  of  twenty-nine.  After  that  period, 
she  did  not  think  her  constitution  quite  so  strong,  which 
she  attributed  to  her  having  then  given  birth  to  a  still-bom 
child.  Yet  though  not  so  robust  as  before  that  occurrence,  she 
may  be  s^d  to  have  possessed  more  than  the  usually  allotted 
portion  of  health,  as  she  seldom  had  any  complaint,  and  had 
not  been  confined  to  bed  for  a  day  by  indisposition,  till  the 
commencement  of  her  present  complaint.  She  gave  birth  to 
her  last  child  in  July  18S1,  and  her  recovery  in  that  instance 
was  speedy  and  complete.  In  March  1825,  she  underwent 
much  bodily  fatigue,  and  in  conseqtience  of  some  family  misun- 
derstanding, suffered  likewise  from  anxiety  of  mind.  In  April, 
she  for  the  first  time  complained  of  what  she  called  a  weakness 
in  the  right  ankle,  and  of  a  pain  in  the  lef^  side  below  the  ribs, 
with  great  weakness  of  the  loins,  and  a  sense  of  fulness  in  the 
abdomen,  particularly  towards  evening. 

It  is  not  mentioned  whether  the  belly  was  actually  swrfled ; 
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but  as  she  was  obliged  to  untie  her  stays  sometimes  during  the 
day,  more  frequently  at  night,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  some  enlargement  of  the  belly  took  place  at  this  time. 

During  May  and  June,  she  experienced  much  general  debi- 
lity, and  to  it  supervened  great  despondency  of  mind,  and  her 
temper,  naturally  placid,  now  became  remarkably  irritable.    In 
this  state  she  continued  during  July  and  August,  having  had, 
however,  more  than  one  smart  attack  of  diarrhoea,  attended  with 
extreme  pain,  which  were  relieved  by  fomentations  and  opiates. 
The  enlargement  of  the  belly  had  become  very  conspicuous  in 
July ;  and  about  the  middle  of  August,  she  could  feel  what  sbe 
considered  hard  bodies  in  the  abdominal  cavity.     This  circum- 
stance was  mentioned  to  a  medical  gentleman,  the  first  who  had 
been  consulted,  and  who  prescribed  palliatives.     In  addition, 
she  tried  the  effects  of  sea-bathing,  with  the  view  of  improving 
her  general  health ;  but,  as  might  have  been  expected,  she  de- 
rived from  it  no  benefit  whatever.     In  conjunction  with  the 
general  debility  and  despondency  of  mind,  she  suffered  much 
from  nausea,  which  she  could  relieve  by  inducing  vomiting,  and 
from  violent  fits  of  pain  in  the  abdomen  and  back,  particularly 
during  the  night.     These  attacks  generally  commenced  at  one, 
A.  M.  and  continued  without  abatement  till  five  or  six  in  the 
morning,  after  which  their  violence  gradually  diminished,  some- 
times with,  at  other  times  without,  the  assistance  of  opiates. 
From  the  painftil  and  sleepless  nights  she  passed,  she  was  left 
much  exhausted,  yet  during  the  day  she  was  able  to  superintend 
her  household  affairs,  and  even  she  walked  occasionally  between 
Edinburgh  and  Newhaven,  where  she  was  then  living.     She 
even  recovered  to  all  appearance  her  wonted  looks  till  the  month 
of  October,  when  she  was  obliged  to  confine  herself  to  bed. 
Similar  accessions  of  fits  of  pain  recurred  in  the  evening,  but 
these  were  not  observed  to  be  either  so  uniform  in  their  appear- 
ance, or  so  violent  in  their  attacks.     In  this  stage  of  the  disor- 
der, little  or  no  urine  was  voided,  and  dropsical  symptoms  which 
had  been  slowly  approaching  for  some  time,  became  greatly  more 
distinct.     It  is  indeed  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  left  leg  and 
foot  had,  about  fifteen  months  before  this  period,  become  so  swell- 
ed as  to  cause  great  uneasiness.    The  right  leg,  however,  is  said 
to  have  remained  unaffected  till  December,  when  she  complained 
of  the  tightness  of  her  lamb-wool  stockings. 

It  would  be  useless  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  reader  with 
an  enumeration  of  the  medicines  given,  with  the  view  of  arrest- 
ing the  progress  of  the  disease.  I  shall  content  myself  by 
observing,  that,  as  several  practitioners  were  consulted,  and 
as  some  difference  of  opinion  among  them  existed,  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  case,  so  there  was  no  lack  either  in  the  quantity 
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er  variety  of  drugs  employed,  The  periodic  attacks  of  pain, 
were  less  distinctly  marked  as  the  disease  advanced.  For  eleveo;' 
weeks  previous  to  her  death,  she  continued  In  a  state  of  extreme; 
agony,  with  shorter  respites  from  pain,  unless  when  these  werci 
procured  by  opiates.  The  great  avidity  which  she  manifested 
for  sweet  fluids  may  be  worth  mentioning.  She  sometimes  con- 
sumed at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  of  sugar  dissolved  in  small  beec. 
in  the  course  of  twelve  houra.  In  this  state  of  suffering  she 
continued  till  February  18^,  when  the  dropsical  symptoma 
having  attained  an  extreme  and  distressing  degree,  she  expired ' 
on  the  2d  of  the  month. 

Dissection  unfolded  extensive  and  remarkable  morbid  changes 

in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  particularly  in  the  womb  and 

both  ovaries.     An  incision  made  into  the  abdomen  allowed  th«i 

escape  of  an  immense  collection  of  a  dark-coloured,  inodorous 

fluid,  having  numerous  Hoccuti  suspended  in  it.     On  laying 

open  the  abdominal  parietes,  the  peritoneiun  presented  one  of 

the  most  complete  instances  of  tubercular  disease,  wliicli  I  hava 

had  an  opportunity  of  observing.     That  membrane  through  its 

_  ^hole  extent  was  so  studded  over  with  minute  globular  bodies, 

L^  a  grey  colimr,  pretty  firm,  set  in  such  close  and  regular 

Btfrder,  that  not  half  an  indh  of  its  surface  was  left  unoccupied. 

B^These  bodies  were  of  various  sixes,  from  that  of  a  millet-seed, 

HJ|o  the  sise  of  a  pea.     They  also  varied  in  colour,  form,  and 

Hponsisteuce ;  some  were  cheesy,  while  others  seemed  to  be  gorged 

furith  blood.     The  omentum  was  converted  into  one  mass  of 

Bwsease,  or  rather  into  clusters  of  tubercles,  having  a  close 

■fesemblance  to  a  piece  of  coral.     Hydatids  of  various  sizes 

■  JV^e  found  adhering  at  difierenC  parts  to  the  surfaces  of  the 
B^ptestines  and  peritoneum.  The  liver,  spleen,  and  pancreas, 
Bjl^ipeared  to  be  healthy.  The  kidneys  and  ureters  were  sound, 
Kdyit  enlarged  to  a  considerable  degree.  This  euiargement  had  the 
Compearance  of  having  been  produced  in  consequence  of  the  urine 
^^b^ing  obstructed  in  its  passage  to  the  bladder,  by  the  ovaries 

■  ipreKsingon  the  lower  extremities  of  the  ureters.  The  intestines 
Im^tc  of  a  greyish  black  colour,  aud  there  appeared  to  be  some- 
Ki^i^  like  constrictions  in  various  parts  throughout  the  smaller 
H^^  them.  Upon  the  internal  surface  of  the  stomach  and  duode- 
^nura,  several  tubercles  were  observed.  ,  , 
^B  The  ovavia,  however,  chiefly  attracted  my  attention.  They 
|B|u)d  ascended  into  the  abdomen,  dragging  with  them  the  uterus 
E^put  of  its  natural  situation.  I  regret  that  I  did  not  ascertain 
Itpieir  weight  and  dimensions,  immediately  after  their  removal 
WpfroDi  the  body ;  but  the  annexed  engraving  will  in  some  measure 
I.^Fply  that  deficiency,  while  it  wUl  contribute  to  render  the  de- 
Ktccription  which  1  am  now  to  give  more  intelligible.     It  presents 
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a  very  faithfiil  delineation  of  the  lobulated  appearance  of  the 
new  growths ;  while  a  petty  correct  estimate  of  their  size  may 
be  formed  by  supposing  tbem  to  be  three  times  larger  than  the 
representation  given  in  the  engraving. 

Tlie  anterior  view  presents  attached  to  the  broad  ligaments 
in  the  situations  of  the  ovaries,  two  large  tumours  of  irrcgnlar 
shape,  and  lobulated  surface.  The  tumour  on  the  right 
aide  extends  obliquely  about  six  inches  from  the  side  of  the 
fundus  uteri  xy^varA,  and  is  about  three  inches  and  a  half  broad  ; 
its  circumference  is  about  ten  inches ;  the  surface  round,  labu> 
lated,  and  pretty  firm.  The  tumour  on  the  left  side  is  more 
round,  and  extends  about  four  inches  in  every  direction,  but 
presents  the  same  lobulated  appearance.  The  posterior  surface 
of  both  tumours,  and  especially  of  the  right,  is  still  more  com- 
pletely lobulated,  and  presents  the  appearance  of  a  number  of 
spherical  tumours  of  moderate  size,  from  about  half  an  inch  to 
two  inches  in  diameter,  aggregated  together,  so  as  to  form  one 
large  mass.  The  interior  structure  of  these  bodies  is  various, 
A  section  made  of  the  lower  division  of  the  right  tumour,  shows 
it  to  be  a  uniform  grey  and  red  mass,  without  very  distinct 
traces  of  organization,  but  hke  a  portion  of  liver  or  pancreas. 
A  slice  cut  off  the  posterior  surface  of  the  left  tumour,  presents 
a  homogeneous  grey  surface,  very  similar  in  appearance  to  the 
last.  A  portion  cut  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  same,  dis- 
plays a  surface  generally  red  and  vascular,  and  many  vessels  of 
considerable  size,  some  as  large  as  crow-quills. 

From  the  similitude  of  the  ovarian  masses  to  brain,  both  in 
regard  to  colour  and  arrangement  of  parts,  I  had  given  the 
appellation  of  cerebral  to  this  adection,  being  the  most  appro- 
priate term,  as  I  conceived,  by  which  this  disease  can  be  desig- 
nated. The  traces  of  vascularity,  however,  manifested  in  the 
section  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  left  tumour  induced  me 
to  alter  that  term  for  the  less  exceptionable  one  I  have  employ- 
ed above.  The  uterus  had  in  a  slight  degree  participated  in 
this  tubercular  tendency.  From  ten  to  twenty  of  these  granu- 
lar bodies  will  be  observed  upon  its  body  and  fundus,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  engraving ;  bat  in  other  respects  it  was  quite 
healthy.  The  round  ligaments  are  twisted,  an  appearance  not 
unusual  I  believe  in  ovarian  tumours. 

Connected  with  the  history  of  this  case,  there  are  two  cir- 
cumstances which  are  worthy  of  particular  notice,  I  allude  to 
the  extreme  rapidity  which  marked  the  progress  and  termination 
of  the  disease,  and  to  the  periodic  accessions  of  fits  of  pain  to 
which  the  subject  of  it  was  liable.  It  is  true,  a  diiference  of 
opinion  may  exist  as  to  the  date  of  the  origin  of  the  disease,  and 
it  may  be  contended,  that  an  alteration  of  structure  had  taken 


I   flace  in  the  texture  of  the  ovaiy,  long  before  the  penod  as- 
■igned  to  it  by  the  patient.     That  so  great  a  dij^erence  itt 
bulk,  and  such  an  alteration  of  etructure  should  occur  in  soi 
short  a  period,  and  in  so  small  a  body  as  the  ovary,  is  cer- 
tainly one  among  the  many  wonders  which  pathology  is  every 
I  day  revealing ;   but  surely  the  wonder  would  rather  be  increasr 
[  ed  than  diminiehed,  by  supposing   that  these  clisngeB  could 
liave  taken  place  wiihout  their  giving  either  local  or  constitu- 
i  tional  evidence  of  their  existence.     I  aro  the  more  inclined  to 
I   lie  of  opinion  that  this  disease  was  of  a  recent  date,  likely  on- 
ginating  not  earlier  than  in  the  months  of  May  or  June,  from 
Uie  fact  of  the  constitution  of  the  patient  having  been  then,  for 
I  die  first  time,  affected,  as  well  as  Irom  the  circumstance  of  hei^ 
I  having  likewise  experienced  great  depression  of  spirits,  accom- 

rnied  with  variations  of  disposition  and  temper,  states  of  mind, 
am  persuaded,  which,  if  they  do  not  precede,  generally  at- 
tend morbid  changes  of  structure  in  most  of  the  textures  and 
I  firgans  of  the  body. 

\  Another  circumstance,  worthy  of  notice,  was  the  periodic  ac- 
I  jsessions  of  fits  of  pain  to  which  she  was  liable.  By  a  reference 
[  to  the  history  of  the  case,  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  patient 
I  vas  able  to  superintend  her  household  affairs  during  the  day, 
I  fill  about  three  months  previous  to  her  death,  while  she  inva- 
L  fiably  suffered  the  most  excruciating  pain  during  the  night: 
I  Whether  this  noctimial  return  of  pain  be  a  constant  feature  ill 
I  the  history  of  this  species  of  tumour  in  whatever  texture  it  oc- 
'  eUTS,  or  depends  upon  some  peculiarity  in  the  organ  affected, 
m  whether,  for  its  production,  it  requires  their  conjunct  influ- 
pBce,  I  will  not  attempt  to  decide,  although  I  think  I  have  ob- 
,  perved  something  similar  in  instances  of  fungus  hsmatodes. 
The  fact  is  curious,  however  diificult  the  explanation  may  be; 
fiid  it  is  sufficiently  important  to  deserve  notice,  as  it  may  as- 
I  i^t  us  in  our  diagnosis.  As  I  have  not  beeu  able  to  procure 
I  w  accurate  report  of  the  state  of  the  circulation,  secretions,  and 
I  excretions,  I  have  judged  it  better  to  omit  them  altogether.  It 
V  proper  to  notice  that  suppression  of  urine  occasioned  by  the 
I  jnechanical  pressure  of  the  ovaria  upon  the  ureters,  was  a  pro- 
I  ^nent  symptom  of  the  complaint,  and  might  have  led  to  the 
I  JDOtion  of  a  disease  of  the  kidney  or  bladder. 
I  1  Before  concluding,  I  may  remark  that  any  operation  for  the 
I  ^Hnoval  of  these  tumours  would  have  been  liable  to  serious  ob- 
I  jections.  Independent  of  the  difficulty  of  removing  a  morbid 
I  i^wth  not  from  one,  but  from  both  the  ovaries,  or  rather  of 
I  removing  both  these  organs  entirely, — the  uncertain  event  of 
I  fluch  an  operation  must  have  been  rendered  infinitely  more 
L  floubtful  by  the  fact,  that  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  <voinb« 
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and  the  peritoneum  in  general,  were  very  generally  affected  with 
tabercular  bodies.  Incisions  in  such  a  membrane,  and  their 
necessary  effects,  would  doubtless  have  accelerated  the  fate  of 
the  patient. 

The  engraving  represents  the  uterus  and  the  tumours  in  the 
idte  of  each  ovary  attached  to  it  by  the  Fallopian  tubes. 

U,  The  uterus,  the  anterior  stirface  covered  with  tubercles. 

By  The  tumour  of  the  right  ovarium,  consisting  of  many  bo^ 
dies,  various  in  size  and  shape,  aggregated  together. 

L,  The  tumour  of  the  left  ovarium  smaller,  but  of  similar 
structure. 

S,  A  section  of  part  of  the  left,  where  it  was  penetrated  with 
numerous  vessels,  of  considerable  size. 

Si  James's  Square^ 
5th  June  1826. 


Abt,  V, — Some  directions  for  m^xking  and  keeping  Morbid 
Anatomical  Preparations  in  hot  Climates,  By  John  Davy, 
M.  D.  F.  R.  S. 

JL  T  is  too  generally  supposed  that  the  making  and  keeping  of 
anatomical  preparations  in  warm  climates  is  almost  impossible, 
or  attended  with  so  much  difficulty  as  to  be  practically  impos- 
sible, with  the  ordinary  means  within  the  reach  of  medical  offi- 
cers. 

This  is  a  very  mistaken  notion.  The  changes  which  animal 
matter  undergoes  at  a  temperature  between  80°  and  90°  Fah- 
renheit, (the  average  maximum  of  the  highest  temperature  in 
the  hottest  seasons,  even  in  intertropical  climates,)  do  not  differ 
in  kind^  from  those  which  occur  at  a  temperature  between  45° 
and  55°1',  and  a  fortiori  between  55>^  and  70%  which  may  be 
considered  the  average  temperature  of  the  winter  and  summer 
seasons  in  Great  Britain.  The  difference  then  in  the  changes 
is  chiefly  in  degree ;  in  a  hot  climate  they  take  place  more  ra- 
pidly than  in  a  temperate  one,  twice  or  thrice  as  rapidly,  ac- 
cording to  the  elevation  of  temperature.  This  should  always 
be  kept  in  mind  as  a  maxim  and  principle ;  and  to  insure  suc- 
cess in  making  anatomical  preparations,  the  rapidity  of  change 
of  animal  matter  must  be  met  with  proportional  quickness  and 
energy  of  the  conservative  processes  of  art  opposed  to  the  de- 
structive ones  of  nature.  With  the  same  view  and  against  the 
same  tendency  to  change  and  decompose,  besides  quickness, 
|rreat  neatness  and  cleanliness  are  requisite. 

Every  dissection  should  be  conducted  in  a  regular  and  scientific 
manner,  according  to  a  certain  method,  and  with  definite  objects  in 
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xiew.  Theprincipalabjectsofulldissectionaretliree;  thedetectioii 
pftheefectsofthe  disease  and  the  cause  of  deatli;  the  removal  of 
dtaexsed  parts  fur  preservation ;  and  the  acquisitiun  of  general  aDtt- 

:    temical  knowledge.     Neatness,  and  cleanliness,  and  method, 

I  Btfnduce  equally  to  these  objects-  Attending  to  them,  obscu- 
Oty,  con&fiion,  and  error  are  avoided ;  the  pursitit  Josea  as 
auicb  as  possible  its  disgusting  aspect ;  it  gives  informfttion  of 

I    9  satiafactory  kind ;  escites  interest  powerfully ;  and  zealously 

I  pursued  becomes  almost  fascinating.  Farther,  when  the  dis- 
section ic  conducted  on  these  principles,  ii,  is  the  source  of  mucH 
valuable  iustruciioii,     It  makes  the  hand  dexterous  for  surgical 

'  ^leratious ;  it  produces  caution  in  deciding  upon  post  mortem 
^tpearances,  which  are  so  often  deceptive;  and  habituates  th* 

.    sye  to  the  nice  discrimination  of  what  is  sound  in  structure,  anj 
vhat  is  diseased. 
.-  When  any  morbid  appearance  presents  itself,  the  part  dis- 

'  flaying  it  should  be  carefully  exaniiued  before  it  is  removed ; 
SiB  situation  should  be  noticed,  and  its  cuiniexions  traced.  If 
jit  is  considered  worthy  of  being  preserved,  with  that  intention, 
jt  should  be  dissected  out,  so  as  to  appear  to  tlie  bc»i  advantage  j 
ito  require  as  little  explanation  as  possible ;  and  to  be,  by  itself 
fls  intelligible  as  possible. 

>.  If  dissected  out,  neatly  and  cleanly  at  once,  free  from  ex- 
•traneous,  adipose,  cellular,  and  muscular  substance,  Stc.  much 
trouble  will  be  spared  and  time  saved.    Generally  speaking,  ia- 

,  jdeed,  the  suggestion  Just  given  cannot  be  too  strongly  inculcat- 
jied.  For  the  morbid  part  tu  become  a  good  preparation,  it 
■hould  be  put  out  of  hand  at  once ;  and  nothing  should  be  left 
4hat  ought  aud  can  be  removed  by  the  knife  and  scissors.  De- 
ilfty  breeds  neglect  and  forgetfulness ;  the  nicer  peculiarities  of 
Jiu  diseased  part  are  forgotten ;  after  a  time  it  ceases  to  ex- 
'  lite  interest  ^  as  a  confused  mass  putrefying  or  Iwrdering  on 
nitrefaction,  it  is  a  loathsome  and  worthless  object ;  luid  thua,  . 
a  consequence  of  not  having  been  finished  at  once,  it  ends  in 

I  >beiiig  thrown  away ;  and  an  aversion,  rather  than  a  fondneaa 

I  ia  acquired  towards  pathological  anatomy. 

I  ^   The  present  remarks  are  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  anatomi- 

■  t»l  preparations,  but  more  especially  to  those  which  it  is  intend- 
Lfd  to  keep  in  spirits,  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  better 
Kitdapted  to  the  preservation  of  moist    preparations   than   any 
f§^er  liquid  yet  tried.  . 
I  ^  The  methods  of  proceeding  in  preserving  preparations,  must,    I 
I  ^  a  certain  extent,  be  modified  agreeably  to  the  nature  of  the   \ 
I  ffiorbid  parts,  and  agreeably  to  the  intention  of  the  anatomist.     1 

■  M  <  If  l^lic  diseased  part  is  aaaU,  and  it  is  wished  to  preserve  its    I 
■Mlour,  as  a  portion  of  inll.imed  and  ulcerated  stomach  or  intes-  J 
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tine,  it  should  be  immersed  immediately  in  strong  spirit ;  and  in- 
stantly put  up  as  it  is  intended  it  should  remain.  After  a  month, 
the  spirit  may  be  changed  for  fresh  spirit,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
vessel  should  be  firmly  secured.  The  blood  in  the  part  will  thu« 
be  coagulated  and  preserved ;  the  shape  will  be  retained  without 
unseemly  distortions,  which,  when  once  rigid,  are  not  easily  re- 
moved; and  the  preparation  is  tit  for  the  shelf  of  the  museum 
without  any  farther  trouble. 

Preparations  of  the  brain,  spinal  cord  and  nervee,  should 
be  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  so  treated  they  are  most 
easily  kept. 

Tnus  also  should  be  managed  preparations  of  the  eye,  pleurae, 
peritoneum,  testes  and  their  tunics ;  and,  in  fact,  all  such 
parts  as  are  liable  to  be  injured  by  maceration  in  water,  and  in- 
cipient putrefaction. 

On  the  contrary,  parts  containing  ranch  blood,  as  the  liver, 
kidneys,  lungs,  heart,  or  stained  and  discoloured  with  blood 
or  bile,  kc.  as  the  blood-vessels  and  gall-bladders,  &c.  or  smear- 
ed with  a  lubricating  fluid,  as  the  aspera  arteria,  primss  vise, 
synovial  membranes,  &c.  should  be  allowed  to  macerate  in  wa- 
ter till  fit  to  be  removed  into  spirits ;  of  course,  the  hotter  the 
weather  so  much  the  shorter  must  be  the  time  of  maceration, 
and  BO  much  more  frequently  must  the  water  be  changed,  as 
often  as  daily,  or  twice  or  thrice  daily.  And  if  the  part  be 
bulky  and  much  gorged  with  blood,  to  insure  success,  to  pre- 
vent putrefaction  during  the  period  of  maceration,  either  amis- 
ture  of  equal  parts  of  proof  spirit  and  water,  or  saturated  brine, 
should  be  used  in  place  of  water  alone. 

If  the  latter  (the  brine,)  Is  to  be  employed,  it  should  be  in 
readiness  before  the  dissection  is  commenced,  and  the  part  should 
be  immersed  in  it  as  soon  as  it  is  taken  from  the  body ;  farther, 
it  should  be  exposed  as  short  a  time  as  possible  to  the  air,  and 
should  not  be  washed  before  it  is  put  into  the  brine. 

With  these  precautions,  the  part  may  be  macerated  till  all 
the  soluble  matter  is  removed,  (changing  the  brine  twice  or 
thrice,)  and  it  is  rendered  fit  for  keeping  either  in  spirit  or  in 
brine.  If  the  former  is  preferred,  it  should  be  formed  of  seventy 
parts  rectified  spirit,  and  thirty  of  water ;  if  the  latter,  the  brine 
should  be  saturated  with  common  salt.  The  proportion  of  rec- 
tified spirit  just  mentioned,  is  found  to  answer  best  for  preserv- 
ing preparations  in  general ;  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add, 
that  unless  the  brine  is  saturated,  it  will  fail  of  the  desired 
effect. 

For  the  useful  purposes  of  a  museum,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  part  to  be  kept  should  be  not  only  carefully  and  neatly  dit- 
eected  out,  but  also  carefully  and  neatly  put  up,  and  that  imme' 
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Hateltf,  and  as  it  ia  intended  it  should  appear  on  the  ehelf. 
'  If  this  be  neglected  at  the  moment,  the  season  for  doing  it  in 

Crfection  is  lost.     A  preparation  crammed  into  a  bottle,  just 
ge  enough  to  hold  it,  or  thrown  into  spirits  in  a  large  vessel, 
I    Xs  faas  been  too  often  done  wiihout  attention  to  suspending  it  in  a 
Miturai  way,  that  it  may  be  properly  seen,  becomes  (unless  it 
be  some  very  simple  structure)  misshapen,  distorted,  and  con- 
[  iiued.     A  preparation  in  such  a  state  no  skill  can  afterwards 
I  inend ;  as  is  very  well  known  to  those  who  have  had  occasion 
I  to  attempt  the  annoying  taslc  of  endeavouring  "  to  make  some- 
I  thing"  of  a  preparation,  perhaps  highly  interesting  in  itself, 
I   which  has  been  tlius  neglected  in  the  first  instance. 
1    -    Many,  perhaps,  will  think  that  the  measure  just  recommend- 
I  od  is  not  easily  carried  into  effect ;  that  to  accomplish  it  much 
art  and  skill  are  requisite ;  and  that  glass  vessels  in  plenty,  and 
ef  various  sizes,  are  indispensable. 
I    J   This,  fortunately,  is  not  the  case ;  only  very  moderate  skill 
I  is  requisite,  such  as  every  medical  man  ought  to  possess,  and 
I  must  possess,  if  he  is  fond  of  his  profession,  and  only  tolerably 
I    aealouB  in  the  pursuit  of  it.     And  instead  of  many  glass  vessels, 
<H)e  or  two  are  amply  sufHcient  for  holding  all  the  preparations 
a  professional  man  is  likely  to  be  able  to  collect  in  one  year  in 
Ae  course  of  his  ordinary  practice. 
I    ■   A  glass  vessel  of  the  capacity  of  a  gallon,  with  a  large  mouth 
I   dnsed  either  with  cork  and  bladder,  or  a  glass  stopper,  is  very 
[  «onvenicnt  for  the  object  in  question  ; — and  it  may  be  desirabfe 
I  ta  two  of  them  to  be  constantly  provided,  one  for  the  purposes 
[   «f  maceration,  the  other  for  those  of  preservation.     The  prepa^ 
f   ntion  neatly  dissected  may  be  advantageously  attached  by  s 
thread  to  a  piece  of  cork  that  will  float  on  the  surface  of  the 
qiirit,  and  keep  the  preparation  properly  suspended ;  or,  if  the 
L   KeparatioD  is  lighter  than  spirit,  as  a  portion  of  lung  contain.- 
I    mg  air,  the  same  object  may  be  effected  by  fastening  it  to  a  bit 
I    of  lead. 

I  In  this  way  a  great  many  preparations  may  be  introduced  in- 
I  to  the  same  vessel, — indeed  the  vessel  may  be  almost  filled  with 
I  them  without  detriment,  provided  each  is  free,  and  not  pressed 
I  against  by  another,  which  is  easily  managed  by  using  threads 
I  of  different  lengths.  This  method,  it  may  be  added,  is  pard- 
I  cularly  well  adapted  for  sending  preparations  to  England,  on 
I  account  of  its  economy,  the  little  space  required,  and  its  sccurit 
I  W.  Using  it,  there  is  no  danger  of  the  preparations  being  lef^ 
\  arj  and  ruined  by  the  capiUary  action  of  threads  (having  iheit 
I  ends  out  of  the  bottle)  sucking  up  the  spirit  and  draining  the  ves- 
I  sel ;  nor  is  there  any  danger  of  atmospheric  air  finding  admis- 
L  lion,  provided  the  guws  aiofp\e  or  coik  with  which  the  bottle  is 
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dosed  is  covered  with  moist  bladder,  firmly  tied  down,  and 
smeared  with  oil  when  dry^  Here  a  caution  may  be  given,  that^ 
when  bladder  is  thus  used,  the  bottles  should  be  placed  out  of  the 
reach  of  rats,  mice,  and  cockroaches,  animals  very  fond  of  this 
membrane,  and  who  attack  it  whenever  it  comes  in  their  way. 

Numbers  written  with  a  lead  pencil  on  slips  of  paper,  parch- 
ment, wood,  or  even  the  cork  itself,  may  be  introduced  with  the 
preparations  when  they  are  numerous,  and  there  is  any  appre- 
hension of  mistake;  which  numbers  will  of  course  have  reference 
to  a  descriptive  list  that  should  accompany  the  preparations  to 
England. 

Relative  to  the  making  of  dry  preparations  in  hot  climates  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  offer  avery  fewobservations.  The  unexperien- 
ced  in  these  climates  may  fancy  the  task  in  question  exceedingly 
easy,  from  a  common  and  erroneous  association  of  the  ideas  of 
proximity  to  the  sun  and  parching  heat.  They  will  find  it,  how- 
ever, a  more  difficult  laboiur  than  can  be  imagined  a  priori ;  and 
for  this  reason,  that  the  connexion  of  heat  and  dryness  just  now 
alluded  to  is  in  most  hot  climates  of  rarer  occurrence  than  the 
association  of  high  temperature  with  a  great  degree  of  humidi- 
ty. This  latter  happens  when  the  wind  sweeps  on  its  way  over 
a  great  extent  of  sea,  and  on  its  passage  becomes  loaded  with 
moisture,  as  is  the  case  with  the  S.  W.  monsoon  along  the  coast 
of  India,  the  S.  E.  or  Sirocco  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
sea  breeze  in  the  West  India  Islands.  During  the  prevalence 
of  these  winds  it  is  very  difficult  to  dry  any  anatomical  prepa- 
ration, and  impossible,  indeed,  unless  recourse  is  had  to  some 
helping  circumstance,  as  exposure  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun, 
or  the  dry  heat  of  a  charcoal  fire.  On  the  contrary,  when  the 
atmospheric  heat  is  accompanied  with  dr}niess,  as  it  always  is, 
when  the  wind  comes  over  an  extensive  tract  of  country,  such 
as  the  land-wind  in  India,  the  N.  W.  wind  in  the  Ionian  Is- 
lands, the  S.  E.  on  the  western  shore  of  Southern  Africa,  then 
the  making  of  dry  preparations  is  most  easy  ;  exposure  to  the 
wind  is  by  itself  sufficient.  When  dry,  in  every  instance,  the 
preparations  should  be  varnished  to  defend  them  from  the  ac- 
tion of  the  atmosphere,  and  from  the  effisct  of  vicissitudes  in 
point  of  humidity,  and  then  they  should  be  carefrilly  packed  up 
in  dried  paper  in  a  box  of  tight  construction,  to  be  sent  home 
by  the  first  opportunity. 

As  dry  preparations  of  morbid  parts,  with  the  exception  of 
bones,  are  of  comparatively  little  v  jue,  nothing  that  is  particu- 
larly interesting  capable  of  being  kept  in  spirits  should  be  pre- 
served in  any  other  way. 

It  is  not  considered  necessary  to  give  any  hints  respecting 

the  methods  of  making  injected  preparations.     Those  who  have 

1 


suflicient  zeal  for  anntoTnical  pur&uits  to  engage  in  this  under- 
taking, will  have  no  difficulty  in  carrying  it  into  effect  whereveu 
Aey  may  be,  with  the  knowledge  they  must  previously  have  ac- 
quired and  possessed  cf  the  same  apparatus  that  is  requisite  iB 
temperate  climates. 

"'  In  concluding  it  niity  be  remarked,  that,  simple  and  easy  at 
■te  the  means  just  now  described  for  making  and  preserviuy 
tnorbid  anatomical  preparations  in  hot  climates,  they  are  quit^ 
adequate,  and  with  ordinary  care  can  never  fail  to  succeed.— 
UTrial  alone  is  requisite  to  produce  conviction  of  their  effi- 
cacy. 

5-     Corfu,  Ionian  Islands, 
J'  llth  Nov.  1895. 


,Art.  VI. — PracUcal  Observations  upon  the  Vawa.  By 
>"  jAUiLs  Rankine,  M.  D.  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of 
j  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh. 

M-  nAMniESiA,  or  yaws,  is  a  disease  which  affects  a  person  only 

^ce  in  hie  lifetime,  and  is  very  common  in  our  West  India  colo- 

pies ;  into  which  it  was  formerly  imported  from  Africa.    In  this 

country  I  believe  it  has  scarcely  ever  been  known,  consequently 

iew  physicians  have  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted 

I  '^th  it.     It  is  indeed  a  disease  altogether  so  disgusting  and  so 

I  ■^jniectious,  that  few,  even  possessing  opportuuities,  pay  it  tliat  at- 

t^tion  necessary  for  its  investigation ;  and,  in  the  West  In- 

fl^B,  we  too  ot^n  find  that  its  cure  is  left  solely  to  the  care  of 

<^e  or  two  old  women  upon  the  estate ;  a  practice  we  cannot 

■Jtpo  highly  censure,  even  although  it  may  be  little  fatal  ip  its 

\  'ppmediate  consequences. 

',    The  yaws  never  spread  but  from  communication,  or  the  im- 

'  mediate  contact  of  virus  applied  to  a  part  of  the  skin  denuded 

gf  cuticle,  or  where  the  cuticle  is  estremly  thin,  as  upon  the 

ijipB  and  genitals ;  hence,  it  is  often  propagated  by  tlie  cohabi- 

L  '^tion  of  the  sexes,  and  by  diseased  mothers  to  their  children  at 

fttuie  breast ;   which  last  circumstance,  from  the  infant  appearing 

iseased  almost  trom  birth,  has  led  to  the  erroneous  supposition 

lat  the  foetus  may  become  infected  in  its  mother's  womb ;  a 

npposition  which  modem  experience  has  contradicted,  not  only 

|a  this,  but  in  all  other  diseases.*     When  the  virus  of  a  yaw, 

lowerer,  is  communicated  to  a  part  of  the  skin  denuded  of  cutu 

'  ',  and  thereby  ulcerated,  or  to  a  sore  already  formed,  the  dis- 
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ease  may  Eubaist  a  considersblc  time  without  any  eruption  on 
the  skin,  which  seldom  appears  until  ihe  discharge  from  the 
sore  JB  restrained  by  repellents.  The  first  certain  sign  of  the 
real  disease  is  the  lips  of  the  ulcer  and  the  skin  surrounding 
it  assuming  the  peculiar  appearance  of  a  yaw.  These  ulcere  are 
always  very  troublesome,  spread  rapidly,  and  have  a  peculiarly 
granulated  appearance.  Tiieir  continued  drain  tends  much  to 
prevent  the  disease  from  forming  properly  upon  the  skin,  and 
to  reduce  the  strength  of  the  patient,  which  is  so  necessary  for 
his  recovery.  This  ulcer  is  what  tlie  negroes,  in  their  jargon, 
call  by  a  word  signi^ing  the  mother  yaw.  'l"hc  appearance  of 
a  true  yaw  on  the  skin  is  so  well  described  by  Celsus  •  under 
the  title  of  ffuiuffi,-,  that  one  might  almost  Eusjwct  that  he  meant 
this  same  disease,  did  he  not  confine  the  seat  of  his  sycosis  to 
parts  of  the  body  covered  with  hair  ;  indeed,  a  full  grown  yaw 
lesemblee  nothing  so  much  aa  a  soft  dried  fig,  A  yaw  of  this 
description,  if  left  to  itself,  does  not  ulcerate,  forms  no  slough, 
(that  is,  unless  a  living  excrescence,  or  fungus,  covered  with  in- 
spissated mucus,  be  so  termed,)  and  leaves  no  cicatris  or  mark 
upon  the  skin  after  it.  If  any  slough  be  ever  formed  it  is  the 
effect  of  escharotic  dressings. 

Mothers  suckling  their  children  with  yaws  about  their  lips, 
and  who  have  themselves  undergone  the  disease,  and  there- 
fore no  longer  subject  to  it,  very  often  contract,  from  the  acri- 
mony of  the  virus,  a  phage<lcnic  ulcer  of  the  breast,  which,  by 
degrees,  not  only  destroys  the  nipple,  but  a  large  portion  of  the 
breast  also ;  and  sometimes  even  both  breasts  are  affected  in  the 
aame  manner.  In  consequence  of  absorption  from  these  ulcers, 
severe  pains  of  the  limbs,  nodes  of  the  bones,  and  gummatous 
swellings  of  the  joints,  frequently  follow.  But  although  this 
complaint  has  been  communicated  by,  and  mistaken  for,  the 
yaws,  it  will  not  communicate  the  specific  disease,  but  only  ulcers 
partaking  of  its  phagedenic  nature,  and  probably  following  the 
same  course  of  morbid  symptoms. 

Rheumatic  pains  often  occur  before  the  eruption  of  yaws, 
and  abate  as  the  eruption  proceeds ;  but  fever  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  necessary  to  the  yaws  either  as  cause  or  effect.  The 
yaws  constitute  no  crisis  of  a  fever,  neither  does  fever  accompa- 
ny the  eruption  as  a  symptom.  Persons  affected  with  the  yaws 
are  not  more  exempted  from  an  attack  of  fever  than  others,  but 
fever  has  no  necessary  connexion  with  the  former.  Cutaneous 
eruptions  arising  from  critical  deposition  after  fever,  or  attend- 
ed by  fever  as  a  symptomatic  effect,  sometimes  put  on  such 
anomalous  appearances  as  to  occasion  much  decepQon  ;  of  this 

•  P.  S24,  edit.  ■  DicHiaton,  Edin.  1611. 
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fiict  it  would  be  needless  for  me  to  cite  examples,  as  every  phy- 
sician of  experience  must  have  often  met  with  them.  When, 
therefore,  cutaneous  disease  occurs  preceded  by,  or  accompani- 
ed with,  fever,  so  as  to  be  inseparably  connected  with  it,  how- 
ever much  it  may  resemble  the  yaws,  we  need  not  hesitate  to 
pronounce,  that  it  is  not  the  disorder,  which  is  never  necessui- 
ly  attended  with  febrile  symptoms. 

During  the  course  of  the  disease  there  arc  generally  several 
successive  crops  of  the  eruption,  with  longer  or  shorter  intervals 
of  apparent  health  between  each ;  and  sometimes  the  yaws  will 
remain  latent  in  the  body  after  being  apparently  cured  for 
many  years.  "  I  have  known  one  instance  of  a  very  large  yaw," 
says  a  late  friend  of  mine,  wlio  has  practised  for  upwards  of 
fa^f  a  century,  and  has  had  much  experience  in  this  disease, 
"  appearing  in  the  skin  of  a  young  woman  at  the  reputed  dis- 
tance of  nine  years  after  it  was  EUpposed  she  had  been  com- 
pletely cured  of  the  disease  ;  and  another  of  an  elderly  male, 
on  whom  the  yaws  broke  out  very  abimdantly,  at  least  twenty 
years  after  he  had  had  the  disease  in  the  usual  manner." 

To  abridge  the  naturally  long  period  of  the  disease,  or  to 
render  it  more  mild,  inoculation,  as  in  small-pox,  has  been  sug- 
gested by  some ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  inoculation,  with 
the  virus  of  a  yaw,  would  most  certainly  he  useftil,  in  so  far  as 
it  would  afford  an  opportunity  of  the  choice  of  subjects  posses- 
sed of  strong  and  vigorous  healtfa,  thereby  enabling  them   to 
throw  off  the  disease  effectually  by  the  skin,  through  which  all 
those  bad  consequences  generally  following  this  disease,  when  it 
I  Attacks  weakly  subjects,  would  in  some  measure  be  avoided. 
I  Inoculation  has,  however,  scarcely  ever  been  practised  by  white 
practitioners;  althoughsomeininoculatingforthesmall-poxbaTe 
wdesignedly  communicated  the  disease  in  this  way,  by  taking 
'  .natter  from  the  suppurated  incision  of  a  person  who,  at  the 
Mme  time,  was  affected  with  the  yaws.     This  happened  in  one 
I  instance  to  my  late  iHend  Dr  Quier,  who  was  nut  aware  of  tlie 
L  -OTcumstance  till  afterwards,  when  he  discovered  the  yaws  on  a 
I  part  of  the  body  concealed  by  the  clothes.     About  six  weeks 
I  cflerwards,  when  the  patient  so  inoculated  was  perfectly  well  of 
1  the  small-pox,  the  yaws  made  their  appearance.    The  subject 
1  emaa  a  sucking  child  in  perfect  health,  born  of  a  domestic  and 
l-tW«U-fed  servant.     It  soon  recovered,     A  few  facts  of  this  de- 
1  iKription  would  be  sufficient  to  determine  that  once  greatly  con- 
l  itroverted  point  of  the  possibility  of  any  other  infectious  disease 
1  -b«ng  communicated  along  with  the  small-pox  virus.     And,  in- 
'  Idecd,  the  axiom,  brought  forward  by  John  Hunter,  that  no  two 
I  actions  can  take  place  in  the  same  constitution,  nor  in  tlie  same 
I  fart  at  one  and  the  same  time,  is  quite  contradicted  by  the  well 
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ftuthenticated  fiu^  that  the  siiudl-pax  eruption)  although  it  wilt- 
dear  the  skin  of  such  yaws  as  are  dien  present,  will  not  cure  the 
disease ;  another  crop  will  succeed  as  soon  as  the  patient  reco« 
▼ers  his  strength.  The  advantage  to  be  expected  fixim  inocu- 
lation with  the  yaws  must,  therefore,  depend  upon  the  choice  of 
subjects  capable  of  supporting  a  disease  so  debilitating,  and 
of  such  long  duration  ;  and  ^  in  order  to  enable  the  patient 
to  undergo  the  disease,  and  to  carry  him  through  it  with  safe- 
ty, any  preparations  be  thought  necessary,  it  can  only  be  found 
in  nourishing  diet.  Animal  food,  warm  clothing,  and  proper 
exercise,  where  the  age  of  the  patient  will  permit,  will  invaria- 
bly be  found  the  most  effectual  means  for  supporting  the  strength, 
and  ultimately  bringing  the  disease  to  a  happy  termination. 

In  nodes  of  the  b^es,  contraction  and  distortions  of  the 
limbs,  gummatous  tumours  about  the  joints,  ulcers  of  the  throat 
and  legs,  callosities  and  fungous  excrescences  of  the  palms  of 
die  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet,  we  see  the  bad  effects  of  iU- 
eored  yaws ;  and  when  they  arise  from  this  cause  they  will  not 
yield  to  the  use  of  mercury  with  the  same  certainty  as  when 
they  have  a  venereal  origin.  The  monstrous  enlargements  of 
the  feet  and  legs  so  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  n^roes,  a  dis- 
order which,  firom  the  resemblance  of  the  part  afiected  to  the 
leg  of  an  elephant,  has  been  generally  called  elephantiasis^  has 
no  affinity  to  the  elepkas^  elephaniiay  or  elephantiasis  of  the 
Greeks,  or  the  lepra  of  the  Arabians ;  but  I  believe  it  to  be  a 
disease  never  occurring  but  in  consequence  of  the  yaws.  Of 
iim  disease  there  .are  two  distinct  species.  In  one  the  lower  ex- 
tremities become  enlarged,  and  often  ulcerated ;  the  skin  is  thick- 
ened, and  its  papillae  grow  homy,  and  of  the  size  of  the  quill 
part  of  a  small  feather.  This  species  is  not  attended  with  fever 
or  much  pain.  In  the  other,  die  callous  affection  of  the  skin 
is  not  so  apparent,  but  the  limb  becomes  oedematous,  and  is 
affected  periodically  with  a  painftd  inflammatory  increase  of 
bulk,  apparently  from  a  surcharge  of  humour,  or  probably  an 
efiusion  of  lymph,  accompanied  with  an  affection  of  the  ingui- 
nal glands,  and  attended  with  fever,  which  generally  lasts  for 
'  about  the  space  of  three  days,  and  then  terminates  in  a  copious 
sweat,  when  the  temporary  symptoms  subside. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  however,  because  this  disease  has 
somedmes  appeared  in  white  and  other  sulrjects  who  have 
been  supposed  never  to  have  had  the  yaws,  that,  therefore, 
die  yaws  have  not  preceded  its  appearance.  Abundant  proo& 
are  to  be  had  of  this  disorder  having  occurred  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  have  occasioned  no  particular  notice ;  or,  if  it  did 
so,  to  have  been  taken  altogether  for  some  other  complaint 
Neither  does  it  certainly  follow,  that,  because  this  affection  of 
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I  the  lowet  exretnities,  described  by  flome  as  not  to  be  wiataken^ 
I  ifl  &und  in  Egypt  and  some  other  countriee,  wherein  we  ate 
I  not  informed  that  the  yaws  are  to  be  met  with,  tJiia  disease 
L  Berer  occurs  there.  From  the  constant  intercourse  betwixt 
I  diese  cmintries  and  the  negro  nations  jrom  the  earliest  periods, 
k  'tad  the  frequent  importations  of  slaves  from  amongst  the  latter, 
I  kvill  appear  scarcely  possible  that  the  yaws  shoidd  not  have  been 
I  liti-odnced  there  ;  more  especially,  when  we  consider  that  very 
I  few  cargoes  of  slaves  used  to  arrive,  in  our  West  India  colonies, 

■  ftom  A&ica,  without  at  the  same  time  importing  a  fiesh  cargo 

■  «f  infection.  It  is  not,  therefore,  improbable  that  this  disesise 
I  tfiay  have  as  many  names  as  there  are  di^erent  languages  ia 
I  Africa,  and  that  it  may  have  been  comprehended  as  a  species 
I  trader  the  general  name  of  leprosy,  or  some  other  cutaneous  dis* 

I  "tase.  It  is  also  undoubted,  that  som.e  people  actually  infected  i 
I  vith  the  yaws  have  passed  through  the  disease  without  having 
I  ''■ay  eruption  on  the  skin,  the  morbid  humours  having  been,  as 
I  It  were,  drained  off  in  the  copious  discharge  of  one  or  more  ui- 
I  Iters  situated  upon  the  legs.  Those  ulcers  have  always  a  red 
I  ^anulated  surface,  the  most  certain  criterion  of  the  real  di»- 
I  ease,  of  which  the  true  nature,  for  want  of  sufficient  knowledge, 
[  has  remained  undiscovered.  If  this  drain  be  stopped,  which  in 
I  general  may  be  done,  the  eruption  on  the  skiu  will  soon  appear ; 
I  Wid  as  this  is  the  safest  and  best  course  of  the  disease,  it  ought 
I  ^  be  promoted  by  all  proper  means  in  our  power;  and  the  first 
l-ttep  towards  this,  is  the  suppression  of  the  discharge,  which,  if 
I  •neglected,  not  unfrequently  entails  an  incurable  ulcer  on  our 
I  patieut  for  life. 

[  .  The  yaws,  if  left  to  themselves,  generally  terminate  in  about 
I  diree  years,  and  often  in  a  much  shorter  period.  The  exces- 
I  ave  degree  of  indolence  and  disinclination  to  motion,  which  pe^ 
I  cntiarly  marks  this  disease,  should  be  counteracted  as  much  ag 
I  "jpoBsible  by  the  most  obvious  means ;  and  if  any  recourse  be  had 
I  is  medicine,  it  ought  simply  to  be  diaphoretic.  The  negroes 
L  often  use  cold  bathing  in  firesli  water,  and  I  have  no  doubt  soma- 
m  tiroes  injudiciously.  Warm  bathing  has  been  also  tried ;  but  iti 
b-tliibilitating  effects  are  not  sufficiently  compensated  by  the  small 
Bracrease  of  the  cutaneous  discharge,  from  which  alone  we.may 
^•JEjiect  any  good  to  be  derived.  Bathing  in  sea  water  has  been 
Htfeund  useful,  and  perhaps  bathing  in  warm  sea  water  would  be 
vKore  so. 

mf"  When  a  yaw  has  arrived  at  its  full  growth,  tlie  negroes  say 
L^bat  it  is  ripe,  and  they  begin  to  apply  their  dressings,  whicb 
K^ieem  to  be  much  of  the  same  nature  as  those  said  to  have  been 
Loused  on  board  of  slave  ships.  They  are  all  repellent,  and  have 
Loflcn  the  effect  of  prematurely  drying  up  the  eruption.      But 
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though  the  skin  may  become  clean,  the  disease  ts  not  cured ;  and 
it  will  appear  again  in  some  one  of  the  forms  before-mentioned, 
w  consequent  upon  ill  cured  yaws.*  If  a  yaw  be  permitted  to 
take  its  natural  course,  the  crust  in  time  becomes  dry  in  the 
middle,  and  falls  off ;  the  natural  skin  will  then  appear,  which 
increases  daily,  until  there  remains  no  more  than  a  dry  scab  of 
about  a  line  perhaps  in  thickness,  and  of  the  form  of  the  mar- 
gin of  the  original  yaw,  which  at  lengtii  likewise  drops  off, 
and  the  place  is  healed. 

In  the  cure  of  recent  yaws  mercury  is  generaUy  found  inju- 
rious. "  I  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  using  it"  says  Dr 
Quier  "  Bometiraea  under  peculiar  circumstances ;  but  I  have  al- 
ways done  so  with  the  view  of  salivating,  and  have,  therefore, 
had  recourse  to  such  means  as  would  procure,  in  the  shortest 
time,  the  most  copious  flux,  with  the  least  possible  quantity  of 
mercury."  He,  however,  attributes  nothing  to  the  effect  of  the 
mercury  beyond  the  evacuation  it  is  meant  to  produce ;  and  if 
such  evacuation  could  be  produced  with  equal  facility,  without 
mercury,  and  by  means  less  injurious  to  the  constitution,  he 
would  prefer  it.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  few  could  stand 
this  method  of  treatment.  The  chronic  affection  of  the  bones 
are  generally  found  to  yield  to  an  alterative  course  of  mercurial 
and  antiraonial  medicines.  The  preparations  generally  fiiund 
the  most  useful  are  calomel  and  sulphur  of  antimony,  or 
tlummer's  pill,  with  decoction  of  sarsaparilla  or  guaiacnm. 
But  in  cases  of  ulceration  of  the  throat  trom  this  disease,  all 
medicines  are  too  frequently  found  unavailing. 

In  cases  of  pains,  contractions,  nodes,  and  other  tumours 
consequent  on  ill-cured  yaws,  in  conjunction  with  alterative  me- 
dicines, the  most  beneficial  effects  are  often  obtained  from  me- 
dicated baths  and  diet,  where  the  means  of  using  them  can  be 
procured,  Areta-us  mentions  the  use  of  viper's  flesh  in  the 
cure  of  Elepkas,  hut  seems  to  give  little  credit  to  its  efficacy. 
Viper  broths  have  been  prescribed  both  in  ancient  and  modem 
times  for  the  cure  of  similar  diseat^es.  I  am  acquainted  with 
one  remarkable  case,  of  extreme  decrepitude  and  misery,  in  a 
negro  woman,  who  was  perfectly  restored  to  health,  after 
having  been,  unknown  to  herself,  fed  for  several  months  al- 

*  The  pernkioui  prnctices  (ormttly  leiarieA  lo  on  bonrd  of  ulsve  ihipE  Tor  repel- 
ling the  eruption  when  (he  neKtoes  were  founil  inieclfd  wiili  ihe  yaws,  and  the  cm. 
torn  of  nfterwards  nnointing  lliem  with  lamp  blick  and  palm  oil,  are  loo  well  known 
and  aCtesced  to  admit  of  doubt  The  consequences  were  drendrul.  The  psins  the 
poor  enuurea  underwent  were  eicranating,  theii  limhi  oflen  beconiing  lo  cuntnul- 

C(l  itut  Ibey  muld  not  walk,  and  KircEly  stand.     Tbe  Snt  negro  my  friend 

ever  potseued  via  in'this  Mate  (  whicli  complaints,  however,  coniplflcly  yielJed  to 
th«  lue  of  the  warm  bath,  and  a  coume  of  duphotetic  medidnes,  which  brought  on 
■n  abundant  crop  of  yawi. 
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inoEt  entirely  with  the  fresl)  ttesh  and  bruth  of  yclluw  Kiiakes. 
-There  is  a  story  told  of  a  Spaniard  who,  being  expelled  from 
■ociety  on  aecoutit  of  being  alfected  with  the  leprosy,  Hup- 
ported  himself  by  eating  the  raw  flesh  of  lizards,  and  became 
•hereby  perfectly  cured  of  the  disease. 

-    For  softening  the  callosities  of  the  feet  and  hands,  we  may. 

f)se  3  cassava  poultice,  or  a  cataplasm  of  warm  cow  dung,  which 

I    Inter  will  be  found  very  useful,  and  not  to  be  despised  on  ac< 

I    count  of  its  simplicity.     At  the  same  time,  we  may  use  a  batb 

\  e£  quicklime  and  water,  taking  care  that  it  be  not  too  warm, 

'   otherwise  the  upper  parts  of  the  feet  will  be  bhstered,  and  ouc 

fncpectaiions  thereby  immediately  frustrated.     The  negroes  are 

-Very  fond  of  keeping  their  feet  in  a  bath  of  their  own  prepar»; 

j  «ion,  even  for  nine  or  ten  days ;   but  this  ought  not  to  be  per- 

r  vitted  without  some  degree  of  caution,  as  the  ingredients  which 

tfiey  use  (the  dumb  cane,  for  instance,  a  caustic  species  of  arum,) 

e  sometimes  so  acrid  as  to  occasion  very  serious  consequences, 

r  «reQ  sphacelation   of  the  feet.       After   the  use  of  the  cata. 

I  |dBGm  and  hath,  the  callosities  may  be  pared,  or  peeled  ofti  and 

f  ae  parts  remain  free  from  inconvenience,  if  not  for  ever,  cer- 

I  fennly  for  a  considerable  time. 

I  •  ■  Some  have  recommended  the  use  of  the  powder  of  corrosive 
^^blimatc  for  the  purpose  of  extirpating  or  eating  out  the  fuii- 
I  ^inis  excrescences ;  but  this  is  not  always  free  of  danger,  as  it 
'  mally  penetrates  too  deeply,  and  renders  some  apprehen- 
Q  of  supervening  tetanus — a  disease  brought  on  often  by  very 
slight  causes  in  hot  climates.     If,  however,  this  metliod  of  cure 
is  preferred,  burnt  alum,  or  verdegrise,  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose fully  aa  Fell,  and  without  any  danger. 
Hanky,  January  3,  1827- 


AaT.   VII. — Remarks  on   the  Epidemic  Dysentery  of  the 

Autumn  o/1826  in  the  South  of' Ireland.   Bv  Alexavdkk 

I  -  'IH'Cahthy,  M.  D.    Physician  to  the  West  Carbery  Dis- 

" '  pensaT)',  county  of  Cork. 

X  HE  summer  of  18S6  was  remarkable  for  its  uniform  dry- 
ness and  high  temperature.  The  absence  of  moisture  was  par- 
ticularly fell  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  where  moisture  is  so  pre- 
valent, fi'om  the  extent  of  the  Atlantic  that  bounds  this  part  of 
the  island.  The  soil  ol'  this  district  is  shallow,  and  there  is  much 
rock  ;  hence  a  dry  season  always  proves  very  destructive  to  the 
crops.  From  the  Ist  March  to  the  IJth  August  there  fell  but 
a.  few  showers  of  rain.  The  barometer  stood  ail  this  time  in  a 
low  valley,  at  30°  27',  or  thereabouts ;  whilst  the  thermometer 
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in  the  shade  at  mid-day  was  about  80^.     Vegetation  was  se^ 
riously,  if  not  altogether  chedLed ;  the  springs  and  rivers  to- 
wards the  latter  part  of  July  were  nearly  dned  up,  and  the 
quality  of  the  water  very  much  impaired.     During  this  summer 
political  causes  tended  very  much  to  increase  the  calamity  of 
the  season.     The  commercial  body  in  England  suffered  a  se- 
vere shock  from  a  variety  of  causes,  and  the  manufacturing 
population  in  the  south  of  Ireland  were  thrown  into  the  greatest 
distress.    Add  to  this  the  general  want  of  employment  for  a 
dense  and  overgrown  population,  whilst  the  price  of  food  in- 
creased to  a  most  alffirming  height.     Such  was  the  state  of 
things  in  the  south  of  Ireland  in  July  18S6,  when  disease 
became  prevalent,  and  put  on  the  character  of  an  epidemic. 
About  the  1st  of  August  fever  disappeared  altogether  in  this 
district ;  and  dysentery,  attended  with  some  cases  of  cholera,  be- 
came almost  general.    Pneumonia,  and  all  the  other  phlegma- 
sia, entirely  vanished,  and  the  physician  scarcely  met  a  case 
of  disease  that  did  not  assume  the  form  of  the  epidemic.     This 
property  of  communicating  to  all  other  diseases  its  own  charac- 
ter was  remarked  by  Sir  John  Fringle ;  for  he  states,  that,  pre- 
vious to  the  battle  of  Culloden,  the  English  army  suffered 
from  a  similar  epidemic,  which  entirely  subsided  on  the  winter^s 
setting  in,  and  which  observed  this  peculiarity  of  the  absence  of 
all  other  disease  during  its  prevalence.     In  his  statement  that  it 
was  contagious,  however,  I  believe  he  was  greatly  mistaken. 
The  writings  of  Sydenham  also  contain  various  illustrations  of 
the  same  fact,  in  the  history  of  the  epidemic  dysenteries  that  ap- 
peared successively  in  London. 

In  forming  our  views  on  this  very  serious  disease,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  give  any  thing  like  a  sketch  of  the  history 
of  an  epidemic  in  Ireland,  without  adverting  to  the  situation 
of  the  inhabitants.  Whatever  may  be  the  causes  that  have 
reduced  this  island  to  its  present  deplorable  state,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  one  fact,  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion present  a  mass  of  misery  and  wretchedness,  unequal- 
led, I  believe,  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  It  is  a  me- 
lancholy picture  of  society  to  witness  the  increase  of  wealth  and 
luxury  on  one  side,  and  the  greatest  want  and  wretchedness  on 
the  other ;  to  meet  famine  and  exhaustion  in  the  great  body  of 
the  people  in  a  coimtry  that  produces  as  much  food  as  would 
afford  a  fall  supply  for  once  and  a  half  its  present  population ; 
to  see  the  granaries  full  of  com  and  flour,  and  the  great  body 
of  the  people  scarcely  existing  on  a  half  supply  of  bad  potatoes. 
Such  is  the  miserable  situation  of  the  Irish,  a  race  of  people 
distinguished  for  their  iuteUect,  and  above  all  fat  their  resig- 
nation and  patience  under  afflictions  the  most  trying. 
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The  presont  autumn  was  remarkable  for  the  extent  of  ep- 
demlc  dysentery ;  it  attacked  all  classes  of  society,  but  chiefly 
the  poor  people.  In  some  its  attack  was  sudden;  in  others  slow 
xaA  insidious ;  and  in  not  a  few  a  slight  attack  of  cholera  was  thb 
frat  approach  of  the  disease.  If  the  symptoms  were  neglected 
&r  the  first  two  or  three  days  of  the  attack,  the  disease  was  sure 
Xa  put  on  a  very  obstinate  character ;  if  it  was  met  by  jndtciouv 
I  measures  on  its  first  approach,  the  subsequent  symptoms  were 
'-  anore  easily  subdued.  The  heat  of  the  summer  had  a  manifest 
influence  on  the  biliary  secretions ;  and  hence  it  was  observed, 
<  that  the  functions  of  the  liver  were  more  or  less  disturbed  in 
every  case  of  the  epidemic. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  views  of  dysentery  given  by  Dt 
Pemberton  are  calculated  to  do  great  mischief;  and  if  I  trusted 
to  his  directions  in  the  treatment  of  this  epidemic,  I  should 
JiBVe  cause  to  regret  it,  CuUen's  doctrine  of  spasm  again,  is 
too  partial,  and  therefore  erroneous.  Several  very  correct  views 
on  the  pathology  of  dysentery  are  found  in  the  work  of  Dt 
James  Johnson ;  and  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the  value  of  his 
observations  in  the  treatment  of  this  epidemic.  Thougli  I  differ 
ia  some  points  from  Dr  Armstrong,  I  must  say  he  has  made 
some  uaefiit  remarks  on  dysentery. 

The  first  point  to  be  ascertained  by  the  physician  is  the  state    \ 
«f  the  abdominal  viscera  with  respect  to  inflammation.    If  symp-    j 
boins  of  inflammation  are  absent ;  if  the  pulse  is  moderate ;  if   , 
the  secretions  from  the  liver  are  vitiated ;  if  the  stools  are    i 
I  .  bloody  and  followed  by  tenesmus ;  if  the  tongue  is  loaded  with  a    | 
brownish  crust  in  the  centre  ;  if  the  skin  is  dry  and  arid,  we  may'   | 
look  to  a  tedious  attack  of  dysentery,  if  prompt  and  decisive  meA-    ' 
Bures  be  not  adopted.     There  are  some  practitioners,  as  well  ai 
,  Trritera,  who  place  great  confidence  in  the  abstraction  of  blood  tA. 
-this  disease;  and  I  mustconfess,  that  my  own  opinion  was  favour. 
.  i^le  to  the  early  use  of  the  lancet.     My  experience  in  this  epi- 
demic, however,  has  considerably  altered  my  v^ews  on  this  sub^ 
iect.    I  am  satisfied  that  very  few  cases  were  benefited  by  bloods 
tetting;  that  in  several  it  did  mischief;  and  that  in  all  it  rendered 
I  the  subsequent  debility  considerable,  and  the  convalescence  slow 
ftnd  tedious.     It  is  true  there  are  circumstances  that  demand  the 
■'t  prompt  and  decisive  nse  of  this  remedy ;  but  in  the  present  epi* 
■  Idemic  it  was  rarely  required.      There  was  a  debility  in  the  cir- 
m"  oulating  system  that  the  experienced  physician  felt  so  urgent 
U  to  caution  him  against  this  practice. 

The  fu^t  cases  I  met  with  were  treated  on  Dr  Pemberton's 
^n,  and  I  soon  discerned  that  my  efforts  did  but  little  tA 
deviate  the  sufleringa  of  the  patient.     1  was  obliged  to  turn   ' 
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my  aiiention  to  the  bold  and  decisive  practice  of  Dr  J.  Jol 
in  tropical  climates,  in  this  diseaBc ;  and  I  soon  found  that 
had  reason  to  be  gratified  at  the  result.  In  general  the  disease 
yielded  to  this  mode  of  treatment,  if  adopted  sufiicLeutly  early, 
so  as  to  check  its  progress  before  the  Btrength  was  much  im- 
paired, or  the  inner  coats  of  the  intestines  were  materially  in- 
jured by  long-continued  inflammation.  I  have  observed  above, 
that  the  liver  appeared  the  organ  on  whose  disturfjed  functions 
this  epidemic  depended.  I  have  stated  causes  that  have  in  all 
ages,  and  in  all  countries,  tended  to  produce  a  morbid  state 
ctf  this  important  organ  in  the  digestive  system  of  man ;  and 
it  was  by  turning  my  attention  simply  to  restoring  the  healthy 
iunctions  of  this  viscus  that  I  have  been  uniformly  successful 
in  arresting  the  worst  cases  of  the  disease. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  views  which  I  entertain  of 
blood-letting,  and  the  rules  that  guided  my  practice  on  this 
head.  In  very  few  cases  have  I  found  it  indicated.  My  chief 
reliance  was  on  the  united  powers  of  calomel  and  opium.  But 
to  produce  tlie  effect  of  quickly  allaying  the  irritability  of  the 
general  system,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  restore  the  healthy 
action  of  the  liver,  as  well  a.i  to  assist  in  the  removal  of  scy- 
bala,  it  was  necessary  that  these  important  medicines  be  given 
in  full  and  liberal  doses.  I  generally  commenced  with  an 
adult,  by  ordering  a  scruple  of  calomel,  with  a  grain  and  a 
half  of  powdered  opium,  in  the  form  of  bolus,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  aromatic  confection.  If  the  pain  and  tenesmus  were 
relieved  by  tliis,  which  generally  happened,  1  gave  the  patient  a 
draught  of  castor  oil,  with  a  small  proportion  of  tincture  of  senna. 
Fomentations  to  the  abdomen,  and  in  some  cases  a  bUster,  was 
necessary.  Next  day,  if  I  did  not  succeed  in  reUeving  the  pain, 
the  bolus  was  repeated  with  two  grains  of  opium,  and,  at  the 
end  of  six  hours,  a  saline  mixture  of  sulphate  of  soda,  powder 
of  ipecacuan  in  peppermint  water,  and  a  httle  tincture  of  gin- 
ger wfts  given  every  iburih  or  sixth  hour.  The  sulphate  of  soda 
was  found  to  possess  peculiar  power  in  allaying  irritability  of  the 
colon  and  rectum  ;  and  in  very  mild  cases  the  cure  was  trusted 
to  it  and  opium  aloue. 

That  the  lai^e  doses  of  calomel  were  safe  and  effectual  in  the 
cure  of  this  disease  is  a  fact  tliat  I  can  verify  from  the  experi- 
ence of  many  himdred  cases :  and,  since  I  commenced  its  ex- 
hibition in  this  form,  I  can  faithfully  declare,  that  I  have  res- 
cued some  of  the  most  hopeless  and  alarming  cases  from  death. 
I  do'  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  necessary  to  prescribe  this  active 
medicine  in  such  full  doses  in  all  cases  of  dysentery.  Far  should 
I  be  &om  inculcating  such  a  plan ;  but  I  maintain,  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  the  safety  and  value  of  this  plan  in  alarming 
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caseB,  and  the  certainty  it  pves  of  arresting  their  fatal  progrese. 
One  of  the  worst  cases  I  remember  was  a  boy  of  14  years ;  and 
though  his  case  Was  so  desperate  that  his  friends  gave  up  all. 
bope,  yet  he  was  saved  by  scruple  doses  of  calomel  with  opium 
morning  and  evening.  i 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  very  few  instances  did  the  calo- 
mel produce  ptyalism.  One  observation  may  merit  attention. 
As  soon  as  the  liver  assumes  the  healthy  secretion,  and  thflj 
bloody  stools  diminish,  we  must  also  give  up  the  calomel.  If  ib 
is  given  after  this  we  incur  all  the  risk  of  subjecting  the  syeteni^-  ' 
in  a  state  of  great  debility,  to  the  horrors  of  mercurial  irritaif  ! 
tion.  This  is  the  point  that  requires  caution  on  the  part  of  ■ 
the  practitioner — sunt  cerii  denique  Jinea.  Beyond  these  the 
use  of  calomel  will  be  dangerous.  At  this  stage  of  the  disease 
I  trusted  to  castor  oil,  with  and  without  Dover's  powder ;  and 
I  found  an  astringent  mixture,  containing  tincture  of  catechu^ 
chalk  julep,  and  tincture  of  opium,  very  serviceable.  The  pa-' 
tient's  diet  also  required  stnct  attention,  and  a  flannel  roller 
round  the  abdomen  was  useful.  The  tonic  bitters,  such  as  cas>^ 
carilla,  colomba,  and  gentian,  were  variously  prescribed,  accords 
uig  to  circumstances,  with  and  without  carbonate  of  soda.  This 
htter  treatment  was  necessary  for  some  time,  as  the  slightest' 
Kttack  of  the  epidemic  left  the  patient's  digestive  organs  weak 
"or  a  considerable  time. 

I  have  thus  thrown  together,  in  a  hasty  manner,  a  few  scat- 
tered observations  on  this  epidemic,  which  may  not  be  unac- 
ceptable to  your  readers.  , 
Skibbereen,                                                                            i 

^tth  September  18S6. 


Art.  VIII. — Oliservaiions  on  Brojtchitia,  cM^ relating  to  its. 
Pathology  and  Treatment.      By  H.  W.  BnaisELL,  M.  D. 
■  Assistant-Surgeon  72d  Regiment. 

I  iT  would  be  superfluous  to  enter  into  a  detailed  history  of 
bronchitis,  after  the  admirable  description  of  it  by  fiadham, 
Hastings,  and  Laennec.     I  shall  here  merely  allude  to  certain 

rintB  regarding  the  pathology  and  treatment,  which  have  not, 
think,  been  sufficiently  attended  to  by  the  practical  physician. 
Bronchitis  mav  be  said  to  consist,  in  a  more  or  less  extensive 
inflammaiion  of  t!he  mucous  membrane  of  the  air  passages,  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  trachea  to  the  minute  ramiflcations  of  the 
bronchia.  It  admits  of  several  varieties,  which  derive  their  cha- 
racters btaa  ; —  . , 
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1st,  The  extent  of  surface  occupied  by  the  inflamrr 

2d,  The  more  or  less  dccp-seatcd  nttture  of  the  in&n 
Uon. 

3d,  Its  idiopathic  or  symptomatic  character,  with  tlie  degi 
of  activity  with  which  it  may  be  carried  on. 

4th,  The  local  and  general  peculiarities  of  the  patient. 

All  the  modifications  of  the  disease  may  be  comprehended 
under  the  terras  severe  and  mild  acute.  The  correctness  of 
this  division,  however,  as  I  shall  hereafter  endeavour  to  gIiow, 
rests  not  altogether  on  the  absolute  amount  of  inflammation  of 
the  bronchite,  but  also  on  constitutional  and  remedial  interfer- 
ence. 

Bronchial  inflammation  is  much  more  frequent  thcin  is  gene- 
rally supposed.  Our  attention  haa  been  drawn  to  its  severer 
varieties^  but  there  is  now  uo  question  that  it  forms  a  part 
of  the  greater  number  of  cutaneous  diseases,  as  well  chiunic  as 
acute. 

Dissection  shows  that  a  considerable  degree  of  it  occurs  in 
fever,  and  other  diseases  where  its  presence  was  not  at  all  sus- 
pected. In  nearly  all  diseases  in  which  the  class  of  mucous 
membranes  is  engaged,  the  bronchial  membrane  has  commonly 
its  share  of  the  disease ;  and  the  elimination  on  the  surface  of 
any  speciSc  morbid  poison,  the  venereal  not  excepted,  general- 
ly involves  that  of  the  bronchia. 

It  is  extremely  probable  that  a  succession  of  common  catarrhs 
in  early  life  estabUshes  that  predisposition  which  determines  a  se- 
vere and  fatal  bronchitis  in  old  age.  The  old  soldier,  from  re- 
peated catarrhs,  is  often  the  subject  of  chronic  cough  and  dysp- 
noea, which  commonly  arise  from  a  chronic  or  subacute  in- 
flammation of  the  bronchia.  This,  while  stationary,  interferes 
little  with  his  general  health  ;  but,  if  converted  into  an  acute 
form,  is  of  a  much  more  formidable  nature  than  any  of  bis  pre- 
vious pulmonary  diseases.  Bronchial  inflammation  occurring  in 
the  shape  of  common  catarrh  is  a  much  more  frequent  cause  of 
phthisis,  and  other  fatal  pulmonary  diseases,  than  is  generally 
imagined.  Any  latent  disposition  to  the  formation  of  tubercles 
seems  to  be  roused  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  the  disease  of  the 
meEenteric  glands  by  intestinal  mucous  inflammation.  I  have 
generally  observed  the  sulgects  of  asthma  and  long  protracted 
pectoral  disease,  not  of  a  phthisical  nature,  to  be  of  a  tempera- 
ment a}jproaching  the  melancholic,  of  an  originally  Arm  libre, 
and  inferior  general  excitability,  proving,  in  no  unsatisfactory 
way,  the  numbers  who,  differently  constituted,  have  fallen  vic- 
tims to  the  same  diseases. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  particular  age,  constitution,  or 
temperament,  predisposes  to  attacks  of  bronchitis  when  it  occurs 
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fts  a  primary  affection.  It  seems  to  have  the  same  indiscrimi- 
Bate  raoge  with  other  pulmonary  diseases,  but  perhaps  attack-' 
ing  more  readily  the  sanguine  and  plethoric.  PhysicianS) 
in  general,  have  stated  the  phlegmatic  tu  be  more  especially 
liable,  and  have  rather  erroneously  imagined  this  condition  as 
in  some  measure  essential  to  it.  There  can  be  little  question, 
tiiat  a  lax  plethoric  habit  is  the  least  propitious  to  a,  favourable 
termination,  but  it  is  certainly  not  more  the  subject  of  bronchi- 
si  mucous  inltammatiDn  than  others.  This  error  may  be,  in 
some  measure,  accounted  for  by  the  pale,  anxious,  and  exhaust- 
ed appearance  of  bronchitic  patients,  who,  unless  possessing  pre- 
dominant marks  of  a  sanguine  or  melancholic  temperament,  hare 
commonly  a  more  or  less  phlegmatic  hue  of  the  countenance  ; 
and  by  the  fact,  that  the  most  severe  and  fatal  cases  are  gene- 
rally those  in  which  the  acute  attack  supervenes  on  a  chronic 
irflammatory  state  of  the  mucous  membrane,  when  the  aspect 
becomes  languid  and  unhealthy. 

Bronchitis,  though  frequently  conjoined,  is  not  necessarily 
eonnectcd  with  general  pulmonary  iuHammation  ;  for,  as  far  ai     | 
tile  general  structure  and  circulation  of  the  lungs  may  be  con.     I 
oeived  to  admit  of  such  a  distinction,  they  may  exist  separately 
ind  independent  of  each  other.     Engorgement  or  inflammation 
ef  the  general  pulmonary  tissue  may  accompany  bronchitis,  but    ' 
these  can  never  by  themselves  form  the  peculiar  symptoms  of 
bronchial  inflammation.     We  may  in  vain  look  even  in  the 
Btost    aggravated  forms  of  pneumonic  inflammation  for   any 
thing  approaching  the  pathognomonic  signs  of  bronchitis.     Id>    I 
deed,  I  question  whether  inflammation  of  the  parenchymatous    j 
Structure  of  the  lungs  ever  leads,  as  Cullen  and  othera  hav*    J 
iuppoged,  to  that  fatal  infarction  of  the  bronchial  tubes  ol^   ] 
served  in  severe  acute  bronchitis.  I 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  deny,  that  an  excited  or  in-  1 
flammatory  condition  of  the  lungs  may  have  its  share  in  the  j 
production  of  the  disease,  but  that  such  a  state  considered  as  I 
a  precursor  is  not  essential ;  for  we  can  have  no  great  difhculnr  I 
in  believing  that  the  same  chemical  or  mechanical  stimou  I 
vhich  can  excite  inflammation  of  the  trachea,  may  be  equal  to 
«ffect  the  same  in  the  minuter  branches,  without  any  great  co-  I 
operation  of  the  general  vascular  system  of  the  lungs.  The  < 
most  severe  cases  of  acute  bronchitis  I  have  seen  occurred  in  { 
Chathamin  the  winter  of  1818.  Three  or  four  of  them  happen-  | 
ed  in  soldiers  recently  returned  from  a  long  residence  in  India;  { 
and  little  doubt  remains  on  my  mind  that  the  inflammation  of  \ 
the  mucous  membrane  was  directly  excited  by  contact  with  «  j 
keen  cold  air,  to  which  it  had  long  been  unaccustomed.  | 

I  have  never  seen  an  unequivocal  ctaniple  of  bronchitis  sue- 
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ceeding  pleuritic  or  pulmonary  inflammation.  Where  I  have 
found  them  conjoined,  and  this  has  been  not  unfrequent,  I  was 
aUe  to  detect  the  presence  of  the  former  from  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  attack,  and  have  therefore  considered  them  as  of 
cutaneous  origin.  I  do  not,  however,  wish  this  observation 
to  militate  against  the  possible  extension  of  inflammation  |rom 
one  part  of  the  lung  to  another ;  but  I  advance  it,  supported 
as  it  is  by  other  evidence,  as  a  fair  objection  against  the  too 
common  belief,  that  peripneumony  and  bronchitis  are  one  and 
the  same  disease.  Cullen  evidently  supposed  bronchitis  a 
species  of  peripneumonia,  modified  in  its  appearance  by  some  uiir- 
healthy  or  enfeebled  condition  of  elderly  persons,  whom  he  con* 
sidered  as  almost  exclusively  the  subjects  of  it.-  This  error 
obviously  arose  from  the  greater  fatality  of  bronchitis  in  this 
class  of  subjects,  not  from  its  unfrequency  in  others. 

So  far  as  the  pulmonary  organs  are  concerned,  I  think  there  is 
no  fact  better  established  than  that  there  maybe  great  vascularity 
without  inflammation.  I  have  seen  several  fatal  cases  of  pul- 
monary disease,  in  which,  though  the  bronchia  had  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  afiected  with  inflammation,  yet  there 
was  both  in  the  symptoms  during  life,  and  in  the  general  ap- 
pearances after  death,  an  absence  of  the  most  essential  signs  of 
bronchitis.  This,  it  is  not  improbable,  may  in  some  cases  de- 
pend  on  the  presence  of  some  more  considerable  disease  in  ano- 
ther part  of  the  lungs,  or  pleurse,  reserving  for  itself  the  prin- 
cipal force  of  the  circulation,  and  thus  abstracting  from  the 
amount  of  disease  which  would  otherwise  show  itself  in  the 
bronchia.  But  there  are  cases  occurring  under  difierent  circum- 
stances, in  which  the  bronchial  lining,  though  afiected  with  a 
high  degree  of  vascular  redness,  does  not  only  fail  to  show  the 
usual  accompaniments  of  such  a  state,  but  is  in  this  respect,  in 
many  instances,  absolutely  inferior  to  others  in  which  the  mem- 
branous redness  assumes  a  much  less  decided  character.  Dr 
Hastings  alludes  to  cases  in  which  no  fiuid  was  found  in  the 
bronchia,  although  the  mucous  membrane  was  very  much  inflam- 
ed ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Bayle  and  Andral  have  shown  that 
a  puriform  matter  is  frequently  found  in  the  bronchia^  where 
the  mucous  lining  is  scarcely  discoloured,  nay,  sometimes  per- 
fectly white. 

In  nearly  all  cases  of  severe  pleuritic  and  parenchymatous 
inflammation,  there  is  more  or  less  efiiision  into  the  bronchi- 
al branches,  which  in  young  subjects  may  not  be  indicated  by 
the  breathing  till  towards  a  fatal  termination,  but  in  the  old 
and  less  vigorous  is  noticed  at  a  much  earlier  period.  This, 
when  accumulated  to  any  amount,  which  happens  during  the 
debility  preceding  death,  gives  rise  to  a  bronchitic. oppression 
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and  wheezing  of  respiration,  which  are  often  coneidered  proofa 
ofbronchialinflammation.  When  this  fluid  ariscB  from  inflarainiu 
tion  of  the  parenchyma,  or  pleurse,  it  consistB  of  a  thin  frothy 
mucus,  having  in  general  little  tenacity,  and  which  is,  for 
the  n)D8t  part,  found  in  the  minutest  rftmitications ;  but,  when 
it  proceeds  from  inflammation  of  the  air-passages,  it  is  much 
more  copious,  thicker,  often  of  a  muco-purulent  appearance  and 
consistence,  and  ie  not  unfrcquently  met  with  above  the  inaer- 
lion  of  the  bronchi  into  the  lungs.  In  the  one  case  also,  it 
will  be  found,  from  the  collapsed  state  of  the  lungs,  that  it  has 
interfered  little  with  respiration,  and  that  the  redness  of  the  broo^ 
chicc.  if  there  be  any,  is  commonly  confined  to  the  smaller  brancki 
es.  In  the  other,  the  lungs  are  found  more  or  less  inflated 
irom  the  quantity  and  ihickneBS  of  the  effusion  having  obstruoi  i 
ted  the  passage  of  air ;  and  the  disease  of  the  lining  men^  ] 
brane  often  proceeds  above  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea.  ' 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  ofl^er  a  few  remarks  on  the  mildeat 
form  of  the  disease,  viz.  catarrh.  Catarrh,  when  unaccompanied 
by  fever  or  dyspnoea,  appears  to  arise  from  inflammation  6^  , 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  trachea,  or  at  farthest  of  the  broQJ 
chi,  or  their  larger  branches  ;  for  we  cannot  suppose  that  itfl 
flammation  of  the  minute  ramifications  would  be  accompanied 
by  such  mild  symptoms,  or  be  so  often  followed  by  easy  and 
complete  recovery,  as  catarrh  generally  exhibits.  The  severe* 
cases  of  catarrh,  or  what  has  been  termed  mild  acute  bronchitis,' 
appear  to  have  the  same  seat,  and  to  aflect  the  same  extent 
of  surface,  as  the  severe  acute  form ;  and  this  may  he  inferred 
irom  several  circumstances.  -J 

Ist,  The  severest  cases  of  pure  uncomplicated  bronchitis  coiOi 
rocnce  with  symptoms  so  exactly  resembling  those  of  commoA 
catarrh,  that  they  are  with  difliculty,  in  the  earlier  stages,  distitfi 
guislied  from  each  other;  and  it  is  only  by  attention  U>  the  ini 
creasing  severity  of  the  former,  and  the  stationary  or  recedin# 
nature  of  the  other,  that  we  are  led  to  apprehend  danger  and 
establish  our  diagnosis.  The  subsidence  of  inflammation  iH 
both  is  followed  by  increased  secretion  from  the  bronchial  linin^^ 
but  this,  which,  from  its  moderate  quantity  in  the  one,  is  easily 
expectorated,  and  proves  a  source  of  health,  is  in  the  other,  front 
its  superabundance,  a  cause  of  aggravation,  frequently  of  deathi 
■  Sd,  It  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  cough  and  dyspnoea  ia 
looping- cough,  small-pox,  measles.  Sic.  have  their  chief  orighi 
ta  bronchial  inflammation,  and  that  these  disorders,  with  cei*. 
tain  diflerences  to  be  hereafter  noticed,  give  rise  to  a  very 
nmilar  train  of  phenomena  as  those  of  catarrh  and  severe  acu^ 
bronchitis.  They  would  appear  to  hold  the  middle  statitnt 
between  the  two  latter  diseases,  which  may  be  considered  th* 
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estremes  of  the  scries,  which,  generally  speaking,  may  be 
ranged  in  the  following  order, — common  catarrh,  hooph 
cough,  eruptive  hronchicis,  Bevere  acute  bronehitia. 

It  is  evident  that  different  degrees  of  inflammation  in  the 
same  organ  may  lead  to  very  obvioutf  differences  in  the  synip- 
tontB,  as  well  as  in  the  results  of  disease.  There  is  na  organ 
in  which  these  varistious  give  rise  to  more  manifest  distinctions 
than  in  the  bronchiie.  The  leading  symptoms  and  danger  of 
bronchitis  arise,  as  I  shall  afterwards  point  out,  chiefly  from 
accumulated  secretion  in  the  bronchial  branches,  and  not  from 
the  amount  or  seat  of  inflammation,  abstractly  considered: 
for,  as  I  have  before  shown,  the  peculiar  symptoms  of  the  sever- 
er cases  do  not  show  themselves  in  the  first  days  of  the  com- 
plaint, though  it  may  be  fairly  presumed  there  is  at  that  pe- 
riod the  highest  inflammation  going  forward ;  and  this  seems 
the  more  certain  from  the  fact,  that,  from  the  mildest  to  the  se- 
verest form  of  the  disease,  depletory  measures,  which  we  can- 
not doubt  reduce  the  amount  of  the  inflammation,  invariably 
increase  that  of  the  efl^ect,  the  eflusion  which  is  the  more  salu- 
tary, or  more  dangerous,  as  the  disease  shall  have  approsimat- 
ed  the  extreme  of  mildness  or  of  aggravation. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive,  that,  under  different  degrees 
of  inflammation,  the  obstructing  matter  may  be  secreted  in 
more  or  less  quantity,  with  greater  or  less  rapidity,  and  of  a 
denser,  more  tenacious,  or  thinner  consistence,  so  as  to  pre- 
sent a  greater  or  less  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  air  to  and 
from  the  lungs,  and  give  rise  to  the  several  modiflcations  of 
bronchitic  oppression,  from  the  slightest  respiratory  interrup- 
tion to  the  most  complete  suflbcation.  In  other  words,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  intensity  and  deq)-seated  nature  of  the  inflam- 
mation, the  effusion  will  be  more  copious,  and  thicker;  and  as 
it  is  probable,  that,  when  the  inflammation  is  most  intense, 
a  corresponding  ^minution  of  the  capacity  of  the  bronchial 
branches  takes  place,  we  can  easily  im^ine  the  difference 
of  symptom  and  termination  that  are  Ukely  to  arise,  be- 
tween cases  in  which  a  copious  and  dense  matter  is  rapidly  ef- 
ftlsed  and  impacted  in  the  bronchial  branches,  and  those  in 
nhich  a  less  abundant,  or  at  least  a  thinner,  and  more  easily  ex- 
pectorated  secretion  takes  place.  In  the  one  case,  from  the  ra- 
pid and  complete  obstruction  of  the  air  tubes,  inspiration  is 
prevented;  and  as,  while  this  continues,  the  debility  of  the 
system  proportionably  augments,  the  efforts  at  expectoration 
are  feehle,  and  of  little  avail ;  and  death  frequently  ensues,  with 
a.  rapidity  little  expected  by  those  who  have  not  before  seen  the 
more  exquisite  examples  of  the  disease.  In  the  other,  on  ac- 
count of  a  thinner,  less  tenacious,  and  probably  more  scanty 
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Becretion,  reBpiratioii,  though  oppressed,  is  enabled  to  go  on ; 
for  here  the  effused  matter,  being  at  once  more  fluid  and  move- 
able, the  air  is  enabled  to  insinuate  itself  into  the  minute  branch- 
es, and  to  carry  with  it  in  its  egress  a  portion  of  this  adven- 
titious secretion.  If  this  fails  to  take  place,  it  must  accumulate 
Vid  lead  to  the  same  fatal  obiitTuctiun  as  in  the  first. 

No  one  who  has  observed  a  severe  paroxysm  of  asthma,  and 
the  symptoms  of  fatal  bronehitis,  but  must  have  been  struck 
»ith  the  similarity  of  the  leading  features  of  one  to  those  of 
.  the  other.  The  peculiar  wheezing  of  respiration,  the  short 
I  frequent  cough,  the  sense  of  constriction  across  the  chest, 
the  erect  posture,  the  feeling  of  approaching  death  by  suiFo- 
cation,  and  almost  all  the  other  symptoms,  are  very  similar  in 
both  diseases,  and,  excepting  the  difference  of  probably  a  great- 
er degree  of  spasm  in  asthma,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  obstructed 
secretion.  This  in  asthma  cannot  be  expectorated  on  account 
of  the  spasm.  When  this  subsides  a  free  expectoration  takes 
place,  and  the  paroxysm  soon  terniinates.  In  bronchitis, 
on  account  of  tbe  inflamed  Eurfacc,  the  matter  is  secreted  in 
much  larger  quantity,  and  of  a  denser  nature,  and  from  tbisj 
wid  the  debility  always  accompanying  obstructed  respiration, 
touains  impacted,  and  immoveable  in  the  air  tubes. 

But  to  return.    It  may  be  necessary  to  show  that  I  have  not 
■poken  of  these  differences  in  the  effect,  without  being  able  to 
prove  their  dependence  on  some  variation  in  the  cause.     With 
the  exception  of  catarrh,  the  real  extent  of  the  cause  of  which 
we  have  seldom  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining,  hooping-cougtl 
is  the  simplest  form  of  bronchitis ;  and  if  we  recur  to  our  AiaJ 
sections  in  this  disease,  and  compare  the  morbid  alterations 
vitli  those  observed  in  tJie  more  exquisite  cases  of  bronchitis^ 
we  shall  flud  that  generally  they  have  been  much  less  remark- 
able.    It  will  be  observed,  that  although  the  disease  may  have 
pervaded  the  whole  extent  of  the  bronchia,  yet  it  is  not  of 
that  uniform  deep  red,  or  livid  appearance  seen  in  severer  cases  } 
but  that  commonly  it  consists  of  a  superflcial  light  red  vascw 
luity,  often  occurring  in  patches,  not  always  progressively  in< 
I    creasing,  as  in  other  cases,  from  tbe  larger  to  the  smaller  branch. 
I    es,   but  exhibiting  frequently  the  same  colour  in  the  minute 
I    ramifications  as  in  the  trachea.       I  shall  not  here  inquire  how, 
I     &r  such  a  state  of  parts  i^ill  account  for  the  phenomena  of 
hooping-cough.     It  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present  to  remark, 
that  such  morbid  appearances  have  commonly  been  found ;  and 
if  they  have  not  been  sufficient  to  explain  all  syni])toras,  we 
kave  at  least,  on  fair  analogical  reasoning,  been  borne  out  in 
ascribing  to  them  the  procninent  and  dangerous  symptoms  of 
,    the  disease. 
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The  bronchial  inflammatioii  of  eruptive  diseases,  generally; 
'  speaking,  pervades  the  whole  extent  of  the  air  passages  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  trachea  to  the  minute  ramifications,  frequently 
presenting  throughout  one  uniform  and  continuous  inflamma- 
tion, more  especially  as  it  occurs  in  erysipelas.  In  small-pox 
and  measles,  we  find  it  here  and  there  beset  with  pustular  and 
papular  specks,  congregated  or  scattered,  and  to  a  more  or  less 
extent,  according  to  the  intensity,  or  other  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  general  disease.  The  general  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  as  compared  to  that  in  hooping-cough, 
is  in  colour  much  more  vivid,  having  commonly  a  deep  Vermil- 
lion and  highly  injected  appearance,  such  as  may  be  frequently 
observed  in  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  during  the  same  dis- 
eases. Under  all  this  apparently  great  inflammation,  however, 
it  will  be  found  that  its  organic  traces  are  very  superficial, 
chiefly  confined  to  the  mucous  coat,  and  may,  on  many  occasions, 
be  easily  removed  by  scraping  with  the  edge  of  a  scalpel.  It 
is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  although  this  be  the  general 
state  of  the  bronchia,  both  in  regard  to  hooping-cough  and  erup-' 
tive  diseases,  yet  examples  are  met  with  in  which  the  in- 
flammation presents  the  highest  degree  of  intensity. 

The  morbid  alteration  in  severe  acute  bronchitis  is  of  a  much 
more  aggravated  character.  It  commonly  commences  about  the 
middle  of  the  trachea,  or  from  that  to  its  bifrircation,  by  a  slight 
blush  of  inflammation,  which  gradually  increases  downwards^ 
till,  in  the  smaller  branches,  it  assumes  a  dark  livid  and  highly 
inflamed  appearance.  This  is  not  as  in  the  other  superficial, 
but  afi^cts  equally  the  mucous  and  fibrous  coats  of  the  bron- 
chia, not  unfrequently  the  whole  investing  substance,  for  a  con- 
siderable way  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  lungs.  Indeed,  so 
extensive  is  the  disease  in  some  cases,  that  the  whole  substance 
of  the  lung  seemsto  be  afiectedwith  one  continuous  inflammation. 
This,  however,  is  by  no  means  common,  the  inflammation  being 
generally  confined  to  the  tissues  first  mentioned.  On  dividing 
these,  the  cut  edges  do  not,  as  in  the  two  preceding,  show  a  paler 
texture  than  the  mucous  covering,  but  a  continuation  of  the 
same  dark  appearance,  as  found  in  the  bronchial  lining.  The 
inflammation  of  the  bronchia  in  eruptive  diseases  is  superficial  and 
symptomatic,  and  takes  on  nearly  the  same  appearance  as  the 
accompanying  mucous  inflammation  of  the  intestines ;  that  in  the 
other  is  deep  seated  and  idiopathic,  and  holds  nearly  the  same 
relation  to  the  former  as  enteritis  or  inflammation  of  the  cellu- 
lar coat  of  the  intestines  bears  to  the  intestinal  mucous  uiflam- 
mation  of  eruptive  diseases.  The  bronchial  inflammation  of 
hooping-cough  in  its  nature,  variation,  and  in  some  of  its  se- 
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quelle,  may  be  compared  to  the  muco-enteric  inflammation   of 
dysentery  and  fever. 

'    Uader  these  variatioDs  In  the  cause,  it  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived there  will  be  considerable  differences  in  the  amount  and 
nature  of  the  ettect  i  and,  aE  I  have  before  said,  that  the  peculiar 
■nd  dangerous  symptomE  of  [he  disease  chiefiy  depend  ou  the 
I  quantity  and  quality  of  the  effused  matter,  we  may  readily  com- 
I  ^ehend,  aided  by  the  very  probable  circumstance,  that,  with  the 
I   i|^;raTatiDn  of  both  cause  and  efl'ect,  there  is  a  proportionate  de^ 
gree  of  spasm,  how  much  diversity  there  may  be  in  the  amount 
gnd  danger  of  the  disease  in  di^erent  cases. 

It  is  very  probable  tliat  a  degree  of  bronchial  inflammation, 
which  in  the  young  and  robust  proves  mild  and  easily  cured,  not 
tmfrequently  leads  in  the  old  and  debilitated  to  severe  and  even 
fittal  symptoms.  It  istrom  this,  I  think,  the  common  opinion  ia 
derived,  that  the  old,  and  those  of  a  phlegmatic  temperament^ 
me  more  liable  to  peripneumonia  notha,  and  not  from  the  im- 
fteqxiency  of  the  disease  in  younger  and  more  vigorous  subjects. 
Q'he  disease,  as  far  as  my  own  experience  leads,  attacks  the  old 
and  young  indiscriminately.  The  dilference  in  the  degree  of 
OTmptoras  and  fatality  is,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  ascribed  to 
flje  influence  whit:h  the  constitution  of  different  patients  exer- 
&es  over  the  effusion.  It  may  here  be  repeated  that  the  symp- 
toms at  the  commencement,  which  arc  those  of  common  catarrh, 
are  in  both  nearly  equal.  It  is  in  the  advanced  stage,  when  the 
inflammatory  tension  of  the  vessels  has  subsided,  and  the  pro- 
dees  ofeffiision  begins,  that  we  discover  those  remarkable  ditfep- 
^ces  in  the  result  which  have  led  us  to  imagine  something 
more  formidable  in  the  extent  of  inflammation  in  the  one  case 
fhan  in  the  other,  but  which  is  to  be  taken  with  limitation ;  for, 
SB  I  shall  afterwards  point  out,  it  is  extremely  probable  that 
what  in  youth  conEtituted  no  severer  disease  than  common  ca? 
tvrh,  may  in  old  age  occasion  fatal  bronchitis. 

The  following  recapitulation  may  not  be  superfluous :  I 

Ist,  Bronchitis,  though  often  combined,  is  not  necessarily  coni 

nected  with  general  pulmonary  inflammation.       One  may  give 

I   rise  to  the  other,  but  under  ordinary  circumstances  they  exist 

\  Kparately,  and,  as  far  as  may  be  conceived  possible,  indepen- 

f  Seat  of  each  other.      This  is  more  especially  true  in  regard 

t  to  bronchitis.  ; 

2d,  Bronchial  inflammation  may  be  idiopathic,  depending  oa 

exterior  causes,  either  directly  applied  to  the  mucous  lining,  at 

indirectly  through  the  general  pulmonary  organs ;  or  symptOi^ 

matic,  arising  from  some  specific  disease  of  the  general  system,  of 

which  bronchitis  forms  only  a  part  or  symptom,  and  is  not,  asm 

the  other,  subject  to  its  own  laws,  but,  UJie  the  general  sccom- 
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panying  inflainniatioii  of  iducoub  surfaces,  to  tliose  of  the  disease 
of  ivhich  it  is  a  part.  This  holds  true  whilst  the  specific  dis- 
ease is  going  forward.  The  cessation  of  this  last  does  not  always 
imply  a  subsidence  of  its  effects,  which  often  continue  for  a  con- 
siderable time  afterwards,  and  are  then  to  be  considered  as  ad- 
mitting of  the  same  pathological  and  practical  deductions  as 
the  idiopathic. 

3d,  Bronchial  inflammation  varies  little  with  regard  to  the 
extent  of  surface  occupied  by  the  disease,  but  considerably  in 
different  cases  with  respect  to  the  nature  and  amount  of  inflam- 
mation, that  is,  whether  it  shall  have  been  idiopathic  or  symp- 
tomatic, superficial  or  deep-seated. 

4th,  The  severity  and  danger  of  bronchitis  is  not  always  pr&- 
portioned  to  the  amount  of  inflammation,  but  to  the  peculiar 
circumstances,  local,  constitutional,  or  remedial,  which  may  have 
regulated  its  resolution  in  effusion. 

(To  be  continued. J 

Abt.  IX. — Case  in  which  the  Bones  of  a  Fatiis  were  expelled 
piecemeal.    By  Walter  Rankkn,  Surgeon,  Airdrie. 

\_}  N  the  6th  July  I  was  requested  to  attend  Mrs  L.  letat.  35, 
wife  of  J.  L.  weaver.  This  woman  stated  she  was  in  the  seventh 
mouth  of  pregnancy,  the  mother  of  eight  children,  and  had  been 
very  easy  in  all  her  previous  labours  ;  the  eighth  child  was  born 
in  the  seventh  month,  and  lived  a  few  days.  On  the  day  mention- 
ed she  had  been  in  Glasgow ;  was  quite  well  in  the  morning, 
but  was  taken  ill  in  tlie  passage-boat  on  her  way  home.  Al- 
though the  labour  pains  were  now  severe,  I  found,  on  a  careful 
examination,  that  the  os  uteri  was  not  in  the  least  dilated.  At 
11  p.  M.  I  prescribed  an  anoydne,  and  lutimated,  that,  if  the 
pains  returned,  I  might  be  called. 

Next  day  I  learned  that  my  friend,  Mr  T.  surgeon,  who 
had  atteuded  this  woman  in  her  preceding  accouchment,  had 
been  sent  fur,  and  I  did  not  deem  attendance  on  my  part  any 
longer  necessary.  From  this  period  Mr  T.  attended  tiU 
Thursday,  24th  August,  when  lie  desired  me  to  visit  her 
along  with  him.  I  learned  that  the  pains  had  continued  on 
the  7th  July,  and  on  the  8th  she  was  seized  with  a  violent 
pain  in  the  right  side,  and  that  Mr  T.  had  bled  her  freely 
in  the  arm,  which  gave  great  rehef  On  the  9th  the  pains 
went  off,  but  the  hemorrhage  continued,  and  sometimes  to 
a  great  extent,  which  obliged  her  to  be  confined  to  bed.  She 
nev»  felt  the  motion  of  the  child  after  the  6th  July,  the  day 
she  was  in  Glasgow. 

Our  patient  appeared  now  (24lh  Aug.)  very  much  ema- 
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ciated ;  the  abdomen  felt  hard  esternally,  and  was  much  re- 
duced in  size  froim  the  time  I  paid  my  first  visit.  The  os 
uteri  did  hardly  admit  the  finger,  but,  by  pressing  it  up  as 
>■  &r  as  I  could,  I  was  enabled  to  feel  a  hard  substance,  which  I 
r  ^  BUpposed  to  be  bone.  We  were  now  informed,  for  the  first 
^Uune,  that,  two  weeks  ago,  two  small  bones  had  come  away, 
Kxhlch  had  been  thrown  out,  but  "by  description  they  must  have 
^Lbeen  metacarpal,  or  metatarsal  bones.  In  consultadon  with  Mr 
^CbT.  I  suggested  that  the  os  uteri  should  he  dilated  mechanically, 
M^md  delivery  accomplished.  As  it  was  late,  we  prescribed  an 
■^Uiodyne,  and  i^reed  to  delay  farther  poceedinga  till  next  mom-    I 

I   "'^'  I 

■,.     Friday,  25th  August. — Mr  T.  informed  me  this  morning,    I 

I    that  our  patient  had  slept  well,  and  he  wished  farther  delay,    I 

I    AS  he  beUeved  the  labour-pains  would  return.     lu  the  even-    I 

I    ing  Mr  T.  acquainted  me,  that  our  patient  had  complained  a    I 

B   good  deal  during  the  day,  and  that  the  os  uteri  was  rather  more    | 

BL dilated.  We  visited  her,  and  attempted  to  introduce  two  fingers, 

Ejirith  a  view  to  dilatation,  hut  did  not  succeed ;  found  the  os 

■l  ateii  very  thick,  and  towards  the  sacrum  within  the  uterus  two 

I.  soft  spongy  bodies.     With  my  polypus  forceps  I  gently  dilated 

L  ^e  OS  uteri  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  when  Mr  T. 

C  .brought  away  some  rotten  flesh  ;   I  then  got  hold  of  the  two    I 

B,  bones  which  I  had  felt  at  the  first,  which  proved  to  be  the    I 

L  tibia  and  fibula,   and  afterwards,  by  considerable   exertions,    I 

W  brought  away  some  ribs  and  a  clavicle.    These  proceedings  o&-    ] 

l|  cupied  nearly  two  hours,  and,  oui  patient  becoming  faint,  we  dfr- 

C  Isyed  till  the  morning. 

p        Saturday  26th,   10  a.  m. — We  found  our  patient  free  of 

I    complaint,  and  she  had  enjoyed  some  refreshing  sleep  dur- 

I     ing  the  night ;  the  pains  bad  not  returned,  and  the  parts  were 

ft     in  the  same  state  as  yesterday.      Mr  T.  now  brought  away-  I 

m^  some  small  bones.     Ai^er  two  or  three  attempts,  I  laid  hold  afi  | 

k,  the  trunk  of  the  fcetus,  and  brought  it  away  with  some  difficulty  t;'  J 

k,   I  then  got  hold  of  the  occipital  bone,  the  two  [tarietal  bonei^'  I 

L  and  the  os  frontis  in  two  parts.     We  could  not  discover  thi#  \ 

K  placenta,  which  must  have  been  included  in  the  mass  of  putrefac-'  | 

K;  tion.    During  the  whole  time  of  these  operations,  the  smell,  fron 

^L  the  putrid  state  of  the  ftetua,  was  intolerable ;  and,  though  our    , 

K  patient  complained  very  little,  she  now  felt  exhausted.    She  how- 

K  .«ver  expressed  herself  as  very  happy  when  we  informed  her  that 

^L  the  whole  fffitus  was  extracted.     To  remove  a  slight  shivering 

K  £t,  and  allay  the  irritation  of  the  system,  we  gave  our  patient  a 

W   drachm  of  tincture  of  valerian,  and  the  same  quantity  of  lau- 

K     danum. — Saturday,  10  p.  m.    Our  patient  improves  in  strength,    ] 

W    and  has  no  alarming  symptoms.  J 
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September  Ist. — Appetite  greatly  improved ;  pulse  100;  the 
discharge  from  tlie  uterus  is  trifling,  and  is  not  oiFensive ;  com- 
plaing  of  weakness,  and  does  not  sleep  much  at  night  for  a 
troublesome  cough,  but  is  free  from  abdominal  irritation  ;  can 
lie  on  any  side.  To  remove  the  distressing  symptoms,  the 
usual  remedies  were  administered ;  and  we  are  happy  to  say, 
that,  by  the  1st  October,  our  patient  was  walking  about  in  the 
enjoyment  of  perfect  health. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  cases  that  have 
come  under  my  care  during  the  course  of  seven  years,  with 
the  comparative  number  q£  male  and  female  children,  natural 
children,  twins,  forceps^  cues,  still-births,  and  breech  presenta- 
tions. r»^ 

Sons,    ^f "«^-       Total    '"'f '    ^  °^   ^^-    ^"^  »"«»» 

ters.  Umates.    Twins,     cepe.     born,  present 
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2 

476     +  430     =  906    —  42    —  15    —  37    —  20    —  11 

The  above  includes  two  cases  in  which  the  face  presented, 
apd  one  shoulder  presentation.  I  never  met  with  a  case  requir- 
ing the  use  of  the  crotchet ;  and  it  may  excite  some  surprise, 
when  I  state  that  I  have  no  such  instrument  in  my  possession. 

The  above  table  gives  forty-six  sons  more  than  daughters. 
Every  twenty-second  child  is  iUegitimate.  In  every  sixty  cases 
there  is  a  case  of  twins.  In  every  twenty-five  cases  there  is  one 
forceps  case.  In  forty-five  cases  one  is  dead  bom.  In  eighty-two 
cases  one  is  a  breech  presentation.  In  890  cases  accurately  mark- 
ed in  my  note4)ook,  seventy-nine  were  born  in  January,  seven- 
ty-five in  February,  seventy  in  March,  seventy-four  in  April, 
ninety  in  May,  seventy-five  in  June,  eighty-five  in  July,  eighty- 
five  in  August,  sixty-two  in  September,  sixty-four  in  October, 
sixty-one  in  November,  seventy  in  December.  Of  these  bom 
in  the  morning  from  12  midnight  to  12  noon. 

Number  of  cases,  a.  m. 

40,  67,  40,  57,  35,  37,  45,  38,  86,  36,  29,  2a  ' 
Hour.    I      2     3    4     5     6     7     8     9    10    11   12. 

Number  of  cases,  p.  m 

27,  40,  30,  27,  27,  34,  36,  38,  43,  47,  44,  27- 

This  statement  gives  470  cases,  a.  m.  and  420  p.  m. 
Airdrie,  im  Dec.  1826. 
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^^m   AftT.  X. — Observations  on  the  inetrpedienct/  of  sending  Con' 
^H       iumptive  Patients  to  Madeira,    By  A.  H.  Remton,  M.  D. 

^^  J.  HE  object  of  the  following  observations  is  to  save  from  much 
umiecesaary  suffering  and  inconvenience  a  hapless  class  of  be- 
ings, for  whose  relief  but  little  can  be  done  by  medicine,  and 
whose  fate  the  most  callous  of  us  must  necessarily  deplore.  I 
allnde  to  those  invalids  sent  hither  from  Cngland  in  the  last 
Bt^^  of  pulmonary  consumption. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  the  intention  of  this  commimication,' 
to  make  any  remarks  on  the  nature  of  the  symptoms  whiclr 
I  indicate  diseased  lungs,  or  to  say  a  word  about  the  core  of  s 

^B  disease  which,  in  its  advanced  stages  at  least,  most  medical 
^H  nen  believe  to  be,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  ir-.' 
^^^  Kmcdiable.  No  unusual  share  of  acuceness  is  necessary  ta 
^^K  i/Btect  confirmed  consumption,  and  still  less  is  requisite  in 
^^B  ftinning  an  opinion  as  to  its  result.  My  only  object  is  to 
^^m  call  the  attention  of  my  professional  brethren  to  the  inutility; 
^^B  I  had  almost  said  the  cruelty,  of  the  practice  of  annually  ba- 
^^B  ntshing  &om  home  and  all  its  comforts,  a  host  of  devoted  vt&- 
^^H  tnns,  whose  very  hours  are  numbered,  and  who  are  thus,  by  th^ 
^^^  decision  of  their  medical  attendant,  deprived  of  the  only  con-' 
^^B  mlation  which  can  be  ailbrded  them  in  their  descent  to  the' 
^^V  tfrave;  the  society  and  soothing  attention  of  affectionate  relatives. 
^^B  The  increasing  firequency  of  this  practice  shows  that  the  judi- 
^H^  «ous  remarks  of  others  on  this  subject  have  been  neglected, 
^H  itad  that  the  following  observations  may  not  be  unnecessary. 
^^L  That  this  measure  is  frequently  adopted  merely  to  gratify 
^^K  ihe  wishes  of  the  unfortunate  sufferer,  or  those  of  bis  frientb* 
^^M  irho  are,  naturally  enough,  anxious  to  leave  nothing  untried 
^^m  m  their  search  for  means  of  relief,  is  probably  true.  But  ic 
^^M  B  evident,  both  from  his  own  account,  and  from  the  written' 
^^B  statement  which  he  brings  with  him,  and  which,  but  too  frc£-' 
^^B  enently,  holds  out  the  most  flattering  hopes  of  recovery  tff 
^^B  breathless,  I  may  say  lungless  objects,  worn  down  to  the  bone* 
^^B  bf  profuse  colliquative  discharges,  that,  generally  speaking,' 
^^H.Ae  patient  himself  has  little  to  say  in  the  arrangement,  and 
^^^  dut  it  is  principally  in  obedience  to  medical  advice  that  he  un- 
^^B  deartakes  a  voyage,  productive  of  nothing  but  mischief  and  dis- 
^^B  ^ipointment.  What  object  a  practitioner  can  have  in  view  in 
^^B  sending  invalids  abroad,  in  such  hopeless  circumstances,  it  iw 
^^B  diihcult  to  conceive.  One  would  suppose  that  the  dissection' 
^^B  of  a  single  body  dead  of  phthisis^  which  had  run  its  ordinary 
^^B  course,  would  be  sufficient  to  convince  the  firmest  believer  iir 
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the  certainty  of  the  efficacy  of  our  art,  that  neither  change  of 
climate,  nor  any  knomi  means,  can  avail  in  the  repur  of  socb  ex- 
tensive distOTganiKatbn,  as  must  evidently  have  exiBted  for  a  long 
time  previous  to  the  death  of  the  subject.  As  to  any  relief  from 
suifering  which  is  obtained  by  dra^ng  out  the  last  few  months 
of  existence  in  a  warmer  climate,  the  inconvenience  which  is  in. 
Tariably  experienced  during  the  first  (and  of  his  the  whole)  part 
of  a  residence  abroad,  would  more  than  counterbalance  it,  were 
it  much  more  considerable  than  it  actually  is;  for  he  must  know 
little  of  his  own  kind  who  is  not  aware  of  the  difference  between 
the  comfort  which  is  to  be  derived  from  the  watchful  attcndoDce 
of  attached  friends,  and  that  to  be  expected  from  the  usual,  how- 
ever kindly  offered  or  well  intended,  civihties  of  a  stranger. 
So  uniform  is  the  result  of  this  practice,  that  the  annual  im- 
portation of  invalids  from  England  is  thought  a  fit  sutgect  for 
ridicule.  "  La  vai  mais  hum  Inglez  a  I^aranjeira ;"  th^  goes 
another  Englishroau  to  the  Orange  tree,  (theprotestantfruryu^ 
ground,)  has  become  the  joke  among  the  boatmen  on  landing 
these  unfortunates  on  the  island. 

The  following  table,  limited  as  it  is,  will  ^ve  a  tolerably 
correct  idea  of  what  is  to  be  expected  from  a  residence  here  ia 
lung  cases.  It  is  taken  from  those  of  which  I  happen  to  have 
memoranda,  and  which  form  a  part  of  those  which  have  been 
sent  here  during  the  course  of  the  last  eight  years.  It  does 
not  include  the  invalids  who  have  come  out  this  winter,  many 
of  whom  will  never  see  their  native  shores  i^ain. 

In  the  cases  marked  "  confirmed  phthiiiis,"  there  were  co- 
pious purulent  expectoration,  diarrhcea,  &c.  and  almost  all  of 
them  terminated  fatally  here.  I  examined  the  bodies  of  titWcn 
of  them  after  death  in  the  presence  of  some  of  my  professional 
friends ;  and  in  every  instance  the  lungs  were  found  almost  com- 
pletely disorganized.  The  extent  to  which  the  process  of  disor- 
ganizaUon  may  proceed  before  death,  is  better  exemplified  here 
than  in  Britain,  as  the  patient's  progress,  a  «oti  heure  auprfmct 
is  less  liable  to  be  hastened  by  accidental  inflammatory  at- 
tacks. In  some  of  tbem  the  pulmonary  symptoms  were  stated 
to  be  merely  secondary,  and  the  liver  was  denounced  as  the 
offender  in  chief;  but  in  only  one  instance  (tliat  of  a  gentle- 
man from  Scotland,  in  whom  that  organ  was  found  enormous- 
ly enlarged,  and  of  which  there  was  sufficient  evidence  before 
death)  was  there  found  the  slightest  deviation  from  healthy 
structure  in  any  of  the  other  cavities.  From  this  I  exclude 
intestinal  ulcerations,  which  are  so  generally  met  with  when- 
ever the  disease  has  had  an  opportunity  of  running  its  victim 
sompletely  down. 

Some  of  those  marked  "  incipient  phthisis"  were  probably 
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not  fiilly  entitled  to  an  appellaticn  so  ominous.  Their  general 
character  was,  young  people  who  were  said  to  have  "  overgrown 
themselveg,"  and  who  had  been  subject  in  England  to  inflam- 
matory attacks,  having  cough,  &c.  Others  had  suffered  from 
neglected  or  mis-treated  inflammation,  and  in  many  there  was 
a  strong  family  predisposition  to  pulmonary  disease.  Most  of 
them,  1  have  little  doubt,  would  now  have  been  in  their  gravea 
but  for  the  precautionary  measure  which  was  adopted.  = 

The  "  other  diseases^  were  asthma,  scrofulous  glaudulaf 
enlargements,  and  rheumatism,  all  of  which  were  benefited  b7~ 
a  residence  here. 


within  sin  monlhe  afCM  ilieir  arrival, 
wiQt  home  in  lumiacr  and  returned  and  died, 
left  the  island,  but  of  whose  diiih  we  hate  heard, 

and  not  since  heard  of  (piobabljr  dead,) 
Cues  of  Incipient  Phthisia,  ..... 

Of  thobc  Ihete  left  the  island,  much  iiDpr<]T(d  in  heallh,  and  of  nhom 
we  have  had  good  ttccouDlB, 
alio  improved,  tut  not  since  heald  of. 

Other  diseases  -  .  .  .  . 


*  From  this  it  appears,  that  there  are  in  England  two  sorts 
of  casea  in  which  transportation  is  recommended  ^  those  which 
■  are  curable,  and  principally  those  which  are  not.  Regard^  . 
ing  the  latter  order,  I  shall  merely  observe  that,  in  cases  of 
the  common  tubercular  phthisis,  in  which  suppuration  has  com- 
menced, a  prolongation  of  existence,  (and  that  under  severe 
restrictions)  is  all  that  a  residence  here  can  be  expected  to  af- 
ford. When  it  has  proceeded  to  any  considerable  extent,  I 
should  consider  it  the  duty  of  a  medical  attendant  not  only  noi 
to  advise  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure,  but  most  earnestly 
to  dissuade  from  it  those  who,  from  hearsay  evidence  of  the  re- 
tovery  of  others  in  circumstances  similar  to  their  own,  may 
feel  disposed  to  fly  to  it  as  a  last  resource.  ' 

That  great  iind  lasting  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  even  a 
temporary  residence  in  this  climate,  which  is  probably  inferior 
to  no  other,  in  cases  where  pulmonary  disease  is  merely  threat- 
^  cned,  or  where  strong  family  predisposition  to  it  exists,  many 
J  ttving  examples  sufficiently  prove.     But,  even  under  such  com- 
>   JMratively  favourable  circumstances,  it  ought  to  be  strongly  im- 
pressed on  the  mind   of  the  invalid,  that  half  measures  are 
irOTse  than  useless ;    and  that  no  advantage  is  to  be  derived 
ftwm  chmate,  however  fine,  unless  it  be  steadily  seconded  by 
the  utmost  camion  and  prudence  on  his  part. 
Madeira,  \8th  Nov.  1826. 
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^^         Asr.  XI. — On  the  Use  of  Vinous  Siimulants  in  circurnstan^^^^^ 
tohich  might  seem  tojbrbid  their  employment.     By  Wil- 
tTAM  Law,  Esq.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

3.  HE  day  in  which  doctrines  of  indirect  debility  had  nu- 
merouii  advocates  ia  pretty  much  gone  by  ;  but  the  narration 
of  such  a  case  as  the  following  may  prove  useful  in  practice, 

■  whatever  be  the  o|nnion  we  may  form  of  its  rationale. 
A  robust  young  woman,  of  a  sanguine  complexion,  under 
the  age  of  3(),  was  seized  rather  suddenly  with  severe  pain  of 
the  knee,  not  arising  fl-om  any  external  injury  that  coifld  be 
exactly  ascertained,  at  least  if  there  was  a  preceding  blow  or 
strain,  it  had  scarcely  attracted  attention.  There  was  an  ecchy- 
mosed  part  over  the  knee-pan,  somewhat  more  prominent  than 

■  the  rest ;  but  the  whole  joint  anteriorly,  and  at  the  sides,  was 

EwoUen,  and  exceedingly  painiul,  with  much  redness. 
In  this  state,  leeches,  warm  and  cold  applications,  a  ban- 
dage with  and  without  an  accompanying  lotion,  btistere,  an 
opiate,  laxatives,  mercurial  and  others  as  are  usual  on  such 
occasions,  were  all  in  turn  had  recourse  to,  but  without  any  de- 
cided relief.  The  appetite  of  this  patient,  never  great  when  in 
health,  became  less  and  less  as  the  disease  continued  ;  so  that 
as  to  regimen  also  antiphlogistic  measures  had  a  fair  trial. 

These  symptoms  had  continued  now  about  three  weeis.  At 
first,  she  sat  up,  having  the  limb  supported  on  a  stool :  but  af- 
terwards, as  the  compliunt  seemed  unttactable,  I  desired  her  to 
remain  in  bed.  Her  very  full  habit  was  not  perceptibly  dimini^ed 
by  her  complaints,  or  the  treatment ;  but  the  extremities  seem- 
ed rather  more  shrunk  or  collapsed  than  should  have  arisen 
&om  mere  confinement  to  a  state  of  rest ;  and  she  complain- 
ed of  coldness  in  them.  This  being  the  case,  and  having 
been  completely  disappointed  in  the  use  of  antiphlogistic  means^ 
I  ventured  to  prescribe  two  large  glasses  of  wine  during  the 
day.  This  stimulus,  varied  with  an  equivalent  of  ardent  spi- 
rit mixed  with  water,  was  continued  for  about  ten  days; 
and  from  the  period  of  its  first  employment,  I  had  the  plea- 
sure to  6nd  an  abatement  of  the  symptoms,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  shght  tenderness  m  damp  weather,  have,  up  to 
this  time,  now  four  months  since  the  attack,  never  returned. 

Internal  stimulants  have  of  late  been  used  by  medical  prac- 
titioners in  erysipelatous  inflammations,  whether  with  the  view 
of  producing  a  revulsion  of  blood  from  the  situation  where  it  had 
centered,  or  what,  I  know  not ;  but  it  has  frequently  struck 
me,  in  considering  the  extreme  want  of  appetite  in  these  cases. 


in  certain  stales  of' the  Systeti 
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and  the  immense  quantity  of  blood  which  must  circulate  in  the  1 
large  vessels  of  the  digestive  system  in  the  common  state  of  ths  ] 
psrtH,  that  articles  of  diet  which  could  restore  its  flow  in  them, 
even  at  the  risk  of  shghtly  increasing  local  impetus,  might  bs  I 
beneficial.  And  besides,  that  which  blunts  the  sensations  to  ir- 
ritability in  a  part,  will  be  useful  in  some  kinds  of  inflamma-  f 
'tion,  for  while  it  is  thus  soothed  at  the  time,  constitutional  r&.  ] 
action  from  pain  is  prevented. 

In  the  case  which  I  have  related,  though  a  part  of  a  limb  1 
■was  inflamed,  the  general  circulation  of  the  extremities  them- 
selves seemed  to  be  languid,  and  I  wished  to  see  this  moie 
equally  diffused.  But  though  speculation  has  its  uses,  yet 
as  in  the  imperfect  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  animid  eco- 
nomy, it  firequently  leads  to,  apparent  contradictions,  calling 
for  reconciliation  ;  as  it  is  besides  oflen  nugatory,  and  to  mam 
will  appear  so,  I  shall,  in  the  few  following  lines,  confine  m^ 
self  to  a  mere  statement  of  &cts,  in  addition  to  the  above, 
mentioned  result  of  practice.  J 

In  a  case  where  there  was  no  particular  nausea  at  stomacK 
but  wbere  extreme  paleness  of  countenance  indicated  unequu 
distribution  of  the  blood,  I  found  a  local  determination  to  the  i 
rectum  and  sanguineous  discharge  from  it,  of  several  monttuF  ' 
duration,  yield  to  similar  measures.  This  patient's  bowels  wcu 
of  themselves  sufficiently  open,  and  the  use  of  aperient  me^ 
cines  did  not  form  a  part  of  the  treatment. 

In  an  instance  of  rheumatism,  wine  seemed  to  be  of  servioa   i 
flie  first  day  of  its  employment,  but  heated  and  disagreed  on  tha   ' 
next.     In  another  of  the  same  disease  it  was  of  benefit,  whm' 
tlie  Dover's  powder,  guaiac,  and  such  medicines,  had  faUed  to   j 
procure  relief.  _  j    i 

Finally,  in  such  a  form  of  complaint  as  the  older  pathologisfii   J 
might  have  denominated  error  loci,  or  in  muscular  pain,  I  hav^  I 
had  recourse  to  the  above  means  with  evident  advantage.    Tha, 
contuiuance  and  freedom  of  their  employment  must  of  couis%. 
in  every  instance,  depend  on  the  individual's  general  habits  i%i '] 
this  res^wct,  sex,  and  other  circumstances. 
Jatmart/, 
38,  Tork  Place. 
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PART  II. 

CRITICAL  ANALYSIS. 


Aht.  I.—Iha>lin  Hospital  Reports.   Vol.  IV.     Dublin,  182T. 

W  E  bave  much  pleasure  in  announcing  the  publication  of 
the  fourth  volume  of  a  work,  dftervedly  held  in  high  estima- 
tion,  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  continent  Haying  been 
Ikvoured  with  an  early  copy  of  this  volume,  we  are  enabled  to 
present  to  our  readers  a  short  sketch  of  its  contents  prepared 
before  actual  publication ;  a  circumstance  not  entirely  indif- 
ferent in  a  volume  containing  much  original  and  interesting  mat* 
ter,  the  early  communication  of  which  may  be  desirable.  The 
present  volume,  inferior  in  no  respect  to  any  of  the  former, 
18  in  one  respect  much  superior.  The  plates  (fifteen  in  niun- 
ber,)  are  more  numerous,  and  better  executed,  and  do  much 
credit  to  the  publishers. 

The  first  paper,  is  a  Report  of  the  Amputation  of  Portions 
of  the  lower  Jaw,  performed  at  Stevins'*s  Hospital,  by  James 
William  Cttsack. 

Mr  Cusack  relates  six  successful  cases,  one  in  which  laige 
portions  of  the  lower  jaw  were  removed  by  the  knifi^.  The  ope- 
ration was  undertaken  in  the  disease,  popularly  denominated 
fungous  tumour  of  the  bone ;  osteosarcoma  carcinomatodes  of 
German  authors. — '^  In  such  instances/'  he  observes^  "  the  disease 
is  more  purely  locals  being  primarily  confined  to  the  osseous  texture^, 
and  incapable  of  contaminating  the  adjacent  soft  parts^  or  of  afFect- 
ing  the  system  through  the  medium  of  absorption.  Effectually  to 
extirpate  the  diseased  structure^  and  secure  the  patient  against  the 
return  of  the  complaint^  amputation  of  a  part>  or  the  entire  of  the 
jaw>  can  alone  be  relied  on  ;  and  this  operation^  although  so  formi- 
dable in  appearance^  and  often  rendered  complex  and  tedious  by  the 
situation  or  extent  of  the  disease^  may^  in  general^  be  performed 
with  success  and  safety  ;  even  the  excision  of  the  bone  ftom  the  ar- 
ticulation being  attended  with  less  difficulty  or  danger  than  could 
have  been  at  first  anticipated.  Amputation  of  the  lower  jaw  has 
been  but  seldom  performed  in  this  country,  although  the  operation 
is  not  uncommon  upon  the  continent.  In  one  instance  only  does  the 
removal  of  the  bone  from  the  articulation  appear  to  have  been  at- 
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I  tempted,  and  of  this  case  no  particulars,  so  for  hs  I  can  recollect,' 

w-  have  been  recorded  in  any  of  our  journals.     Before  we  can  duly  ap- 

I  preciate  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  amputation  of  the  infr- 

I  rioT  maxilla,  we  must  contrast  the  Tiideoiia  deformity,  and  croel  suf- 

I  ferings  consequent  upon  the  presence  of  tumours  in  this  situation, 

I  "irith  the  comfort  and  safety  secured  to  the  patient  by  the  perform- 

■  Bnce  of  thia  operation.     The  loss  of  eren  large  portions  of  the  loweif 

I  jaw  is  in  p;enernl  attended  with  but  little    inconvenience,    and 

I  scarcely  any  perceptible    deformity,  while  the  extirpation  of  Ih^ 

I  ^ginal  seat  of  the  disease  is  the  best  security  against  any  return 

I"  of  the  complaint." 

I  "  Case  I. — Honora  Doyle,  ffitnt.  46,  a  country  woman,   of  rf 

I  healthy  constitution,  was  admitted  into  the  hospital,  June  21st,'     ^ 

I  1834.     She  gave  the  following  account  of  the  commencement  ani 

I  progress  of  her  complaint — In  May  1818,  she  found  it  necessary  \a 

I  have  the  second  molar  tooth  of  the  left  side  of  the  inferior  maxillary 

I  Imne  extracted :  abont  six  weets  afterwards  she  receired  a  severe 

I  blow  on  her  jaw,  exactly  over  the  situation  which  the  tooth  had  oc^ 

m  eupied :  thia  injury  was  not  immediately  followed  by  any  unpleasanS    ] 

W  ewisequencea,   and  was  almost  forgotten,  when,   in  the  succeedintf 

\  September,  her  attention  was  excited  by  the  appearance  of  a  smoH     i 

I  tumour  about  the  size  of  a  bazel  nut,  which  protruded  from  the  va? 

I  cant  alveolar  space.     The  swelling,  when  first  perceived,  was  finri> 

I  elastic  to  the  touch,  and  almost  insensible  to  pressure.      According    j 

I  to  her  statement,  it  was  unattended,  in  its  incipient  state,  with  strf    i 

[  toainful  sensation ;  its  progress  was  at  tirst  so  slow  as  to  be  almost  i 

I  unperceptible,  but  in  some  weeks  the  swelling  had  become  visibW 

I  externally.     She  then  applied  for  assistance  to  an  apothecary,  who 

I  pushed  a  lancet  into  its  centre :  this  wound  produced  a  profuse 

I  hemorrhage,  which  was  suppressed  with  difficulty.  She  subsequent^ 

I  ly  made  application  to  other  practitioners,  by  some  of  whom  ind^ 

I  fKma  were  made,  which  were  followed  by  similar  results ;  she  alsdl    • 

I  itated,  that,  after  each  incision,  the  tumour  erinceda  greater  dispo^ 

I  sition  to  enlarge.      At  the  expiration  of  the  first  year,  the  tumour 

I  had  engaged  a  largo  portion  of  the  bone,  adrandng  towards  the  chin, 

I  Etnd  expanding  inwards  so  as  to  impede  the  motions  of  the  tongue, 

I  4nd  prevent  mastication.      Still  she  was  free  from  pain,  and  expeJ 

I  lienced  no  inconvenience,  except  what  depended  on  the  size  and 

I  situation  of  the  sitelling.  , 

K  '  "  About  this  time  she  again  applied  to  a  neighbouring  surgeon,  who 
I*  made  a  very  deep  incision  into  the  centre  of  the  tumour  :  this  ope*    , 

I  ration  was  followed  by  an  immediate  and  rapid  extension  of  the  diM 
Wr  ease-  Discouraged  by  these  repented  failures,  no  further  spplicfrf 
P-.tion  was  made  for  relief,  until  the  rapidly  increasing  sJKe  of  thi 

[  swelling,  which  now  impeded  respiration  and  deglutition,  combinea    ] 

I  with  the  distress  occasioned  by  profuse  ptjalism  and  occasional  he^ 

I  morrbages,  induced  her  to  come  to  town,  with  the  determination  rf  | 
Bf^eabmitting  to  the  performance  of  any  operation  that  might  be  pWK 

■'  powd. 
B         "  When  ehe  presented  herself  at  the  hoajiital,  I  found  almost  tba 


r 
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entire  of  the  left  side  of  the  lower  jaw  involved  in  the  disease. — 
the  tumour  projected  outwutds,  nnd  caused  much  deformity,  the 
jaws  being  separated  by  a  portion  which  protruded  between  the 
teet}i,  and  prevented  the  closure  of  the  lips.  On  inspecting  the  ca- 
vity of  the  mouthj  the  tumour  appeared  to  consist  of  three  branches, 
involving  the  bone  in  their  centre ;  the  first,  or  outer,  formed  the 
prominence  which  was  visible  externally ;  the  second,  ascending 
between  the  upper  jaw  and  cheek,  and  distorting  the  countenance! 
reached  as  high  as  the  margin  of  the  orbit ;  the  third,  filling  up  the 
sublingual  cavity,  elevated  the  tongue,  and  pushed  it  to  the  opposite 
side  :  this  portion  likewise  extennled  so  far  backwards  as  to  press  on 
the  anterior  arch  of  the  palate.  The  teeth  were  observed  on  the 
surface  of  the  tiimour,  sunk  into  its  substance,  and  perfectly  move- 
able- The  entire  portion  of  the  jaw,  included  between  its  angle  on 
the  left  side,  and  the  last  incisor  tooth  on  the  right,  was  more  or 
less  affected. 

"  The  situation  and  extent  of  the  disease  will  explain  the  nature  of 
her  sufferings.  She  complained  of  difficulty  of  respiration  and  de- 
glutition, articulated  indistinctly,  and  was  unable  to  take  nourish- 
ment, except  in  a  liquid  state.  A  continued  discbarge  of  saliva, 
mixed  with  bloody  sanies,  streamed  over  that  portion  of  the  tumour 
which  protruded  from  her  lips.  Her  general  health,  however,  might 
be  considered  good; — she  had  not  yet  suffered  much  constitutional 
disturbance,  and  preserved  a  tolerable  appetite.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  rapid  increase  of  the  disease  threatening  soon  to  put 
a  period  to  her  existence,  it  was  decided,  in  consultatiou,  to  attempt 
the  removal  of  the  diseased  portion  of  bone,  as  the  only  measure 
that  afforded  a  prospect  of  saving  the  patient's  life. 

"  On  Friday,  July  7th,  I  proceeded  to  the  operation,  in  presence  of 
the  surgeons  of  the  hospital,  Messrs  Crampton,  Peile,  CoUes,  aud 
Wilmot — The  patient  was  seated  on  a  chair,  her  head  supported, 
and  inclined  to  the  left  side :  this  position  being  deemed  preferably 
to  the  recumbent  posture,  as  best  calculated  to  favour  the  escape  ' 
the  blood,  and  prevent  its  accumulation  In  the  fauces. 

"  Standing  before  the  patient,  I  commenced  by  making 
cision  from  the  commissure  of  the  lips,  on  the  right  aide,  whji. 
passing  obliquely  downwards  and  dividing  the  parts  completely 
through,  terminated  about  half  an  inch  below  the  base  of  the  jaw  ; 
the  bono  being  thus  laid  bare,  was  divided  by  a  small  hand-saw 
through  the  alveolar  process  of  the  right  canine  tooth,  which  had 
been  previously  extracted.     The  next  incision  extended  from  the 
lobe  of  the  ear,  in  the  direction  of  the  ramus,  to  the  angle  of  the 
jaw;  and  both  were  connected  by  a  third,  carried  paraUel  to  the 
base.     Dissecting  up  the  flap,  thus  formed,  I  divided  the  massett 
muscle,  which  was  expanded  over  the  anterior  surface  of  the  tumt 
and  denuded  the  bone  midway  between  its  angle  and  condyle- 
needle,  to  which  the  chain  saw  had  been  connected,  was  passed 
hind  the  ramus,  the  point  being  kept  close  to  the  bone;  the  i 
moved  with  so  much  ease  and  freedom,  that  the  patient  did  not 
p^ar  sensible  of  the  division  of  the  nerve.      I  then  pTewe4 
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tumour  downwards,  to  pul  the  soft  parts  (attaclied  to  the  bone  in- 
ternally)  on  the  stretch ;  and  concluded  the  operation  by  cutting 
across  the  mnsdea  connected  with  the  base  of  the  jaw,  exactly  at 
their  point  of  insertion. 

"  The  hemorrhage  was  inconsiderable;  the  dental,  and  som6 
branches  of  the  facial  artery,  were  secured  hy  ligatures ;  dossils  rf 
lint  were  placed  in  the  cavity  to  give  support  to  the  cheek  ;  and 
the  divided  parts  brought  into  apparition,  and  retained  by  points  of 
interrupted  suture.  A  bght  drbsaing  was  applied,  and  the  entire 
supported  by  a  bandage  and  compress. 

"  The  operation  was  tedious,  yet  the  patient  appeared  so  little 
exliausted  by  its  duration,  or  the  loss  of  blood,  that  stie  was  able 
immediately  after  t«  walk  to  her  bed.  She  swallowed  drink  in 
small  quantities,  which  was  conveyed  to  the  base  of  the  tongue  bj 
means  of  a  gum  elastic  tube,  attached  to  the  spout  of  a  teapot. 

"  In  the  evening  (six  hours  after  the  operation)  her  face  was 
flushed,  her  dieek  hot,  and  slightly  swollen ;  but  she  suffered  no 
constitutional  disturbance,  and  appeared  disposed  to  sleep. 

"  Saturday — She  had  slept  during  the  preceding  night,  but  wax 
greatly  annoyed  by  a  profuse  ptyalism,  and  complained  cf  a  feeling 
of  tentdun  in  the  cheek ;  iu  other  respects  she  seenied  in  a  comfort- 
able stute.  Having  removed  tlie  bandage  and  compress,  I  directed 
the  application  of  the  saturnine  lotion,  and  the  administration  of  a 
cathartic  enema. 

"  From  this  date,  her  recovery  proceeded  rapidly ;  when  suppura- 
tion was  established,  the  dossils  of  lint  were  withdrawn  throng 
the  mouth,  and  the  wound  acquired,  each  successive  day,  a  more 
favourable  appearance.  Complete  union  of  the  divided  soft  parts 
followed,  and  on  the  twelfth  day  she  was  able  to  walk  about  the 
ward.  Her  articulation  became  gradually  more  distinct ;  she  took 
every  kind  of  nourishment  which  did  not  require  mastication;  the 
ptjalism,  however,  still  remained.  The  natural  form  of  the  moud 
uid  been  so  much  altered,  first  by  the  protrusion  of  the  tumour,  and 
wbaequently  by  the  loss  of  support  from  the  chin,  that  she  was 
obliged  to  afibrd  artificial  assistance,  by  means  of  a  bandage,  to  the 
Jswer  lip.  This  inconvenience  diminislud  doily  during  her  stay  in 
Ue  hospital,  and  scarcely  any  deformity  W9S  ultimately  obaerTabl& 
81ie  sometimes  complained  of  the  mobility  of  the  remaining  portim 
Jif  the  jaw,  whicli  was'  drawn  by  the  action  of  the  muscles  withii} 
the  line  of  the  upper  teeth,  so  as  to  require  the  assistance  of  b«r 
finger  to  replace  it. 

"  In  six  weeks  after  her  arrival  iu  town,  she  returned  to  the 
country  iu  good  health ;  and,  according  to  the  last  account  which  I 
heard  from  her,  still  continnes  free  from  any  disposition  to  a  recur- 
r^ce  of  the  disease."     Pp.  4^10, 

The  eccond  and  third  cases  being  similar  to  the  first,  we  shall 
pass  at  once  to  the  interesting  account  of  amputation  of  th^ 
lower  jaw  at  the  ardculation.  ' 

"  Amputation  at  the  Arliculalion--^Ths  succras  which  had  at' 
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tended  our  former  operations,  suggested  the  possibility  of  extirpat-* 
ing  the  jaw  at  the  articulation. 

^^  The  practicability  of  this  measure  was  fully  discussed,  and  the 
anatomical  relations  of  the  joint  carefully  considered. — ^The  danger 
of  hemorrhage  appeared  to  present  the  only  serious  objection  against 
the  undertaking ; — the  proximity  of  the  ramus  cxf  the  jaw  to  the 
termination  of  the  external  carotid  artery,  and  the  near  relation  of 
the  internal  maxillary  to  the  articulation,  seeming  to  render  it  im- 
possible to  disengage  the  joint  without  wounding  one  of  these  ves- 
sels. 

^^  A  little  careful  examination,  however,  will  show  that  neither 
of  these  arteries  is  in  immediate  contact  with  the  jaw.  The  inter- 
nal maxillary,  which  would  appear  more  exposed  to  danger,  inclines 
backwards  in  its  passage  behind  the  neck  of  the  condyle,  being  dis- 
tant about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  bone  ; — the  natural  stroc- 
ture  of  the  joint  allows  this  distance  between  the  artery  and  arti- 
culation to  be  still  farther  increased ;  so  that  by  sawing  the  bone 
through  at  any  point,  and  separating  Uie  attachment  of  tiiie  tempo- 
ral  muscle,  the  capsular  ligament  may  be  opened  anteriorly,  the 
condyle  dislocated,  and  the  jaw  disengaged,  without  endangering 
any  vessel  of  consequence. 

"  From  the  detail  of  the  following  cases  it  will  appear  that  exar- 
ticulation  is  not  only  practicable,  but  not  necessarily  attended  by 
any  danger  of  formidable  hemorrhage,  from  the  proximity  of  the 
carotid  or  its  branches. — The  preliminary  step,  therefore,  of  secur- 
ing this  artery  in  amputation  of  the  jaw,  as  practised  by  Dr  Mott, 
must  be  regarded  as  rendering  the  operation  unnecessarily  complex. 

^^  Through  the  kindness  of  my  £iend  Dr  Graves,  I  have  lately 
been  made  acquainted  with  the  &ct  of  Graafe  having  amputated 
the  jaw  at  the  articulation. — No  particulars  of  this  case  have  ap- 
peared in  our  journals ;  but  the  precaution  of  tying  the  external 
carotid,  which  he  was  induced  to  adopt  before  commencing  the  ope- 
ration, appears  to  me,  with  all  due  deference  to  such  authority,  just 
as  unnecessary  as  Dr  Mott's  practice  of  securing  the  main  trunk  of 
the  vessel."    Pp.  13,  14. 

Mr  Cusack  details  three  successfol  cases  of  amputation  at 
the  articulation,  each  of  which  possesses  so  mocli  interest,  that 
it  is-  difficult  to  select  one  as  being  more  worthy  of  attention 
than  the  others.  That  of  Mary  Passmore,  (p.  18,)  may  be 
taken  as  affording  a  good  specimen  of  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  formidable  nature  and  difficulties  of  the  operation, 
and  the  persevering  coolness  and  skill  of  the  operator. 

'^  Case  V. — Mary  Passmore,  setat.  24,  of  a  pale  and  delicate  ap- 
pearance, was  admitted  into  the  hospital  May  27, 1825.  She  stat- 
ed that  she  had  enjoyed  general  good  health  until  she  attained  her 
nineteenth  year ;  about  which  period  she  was  seixed  with  a  very 
severe  pain  in  the  last  molar  tooth  of  the  right  side  of  the  lower 
jaw ;  her  sufferings  were  sufficient  to  induce  her  to  submit  to  its  re- 
moval; the  extraction  was  effected  with  much  diffieulty>  and  was 
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NUcoeeded  by  so  much  intJnmntation,  that  she  was  utiiible  to  open 
her  month  for  several  day*.  About  three  weeks  afterwards  riie  felt 
a  small  tumour  in  the  situation  lately  occupied  by  the  tooth  ;  it  was 
firm,  aod  resistant  to  the  touch,  but  not  insensible,  same  uneasineai 
I>eiiig  complained  of  after  pressore.  The  progress  of  the  diseaie 
was  at  lirst  slow,  the  tumour  having  scarcely  attained  the  size  uf  a 
walnut  at  the  eicpiration  of  three  months.  In  the  course  of  the  lirst 
year,  the  swelling  acquired  just  sutlicient  bulk  to  become  visible 
externolly ;  its  advancement  was  marked  by  frequent  paroxysms  of 
acute  pain,  which  were  occasionally  so  severe  as  to  deprive  the  patient 
of  rest.  During  the  second  year  the  swelling  continued  grnduallv 
to  extend  along  the  bone  towards  the  chin ;  the  molar  teeth,  having 
successively  become  loose  and  painful,  were  removed.  In  the  course 
of  this  year  the  bone  snapped  across,  about  the  situation  of  the  ca- 
nine tooth,  in  the  attempt  to  chew  a.  hard  crust ;  and  the  pnin  at- 
tendant upon  this  accident  was  so  excessive  as  to  cause  the  patient 
to  faint.  From  her  statement  it  would  appear  that  the  fractured 
extremities  became  united  at  the  expiration  of  five  weeks  ;  but  the 
union  was  accompanied  with  such  an  extension  of  the  disease  as 
completely  to  involve  the  part  which  had  sustained  the  injury.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  detail  minutely  the  various  additions  so  her  suf- 
feTiogs,  occasioned  by  the  gradual  extension  of  the  disease.  Dur- 
ing  the  year  previous  to  her  admission,  she  was  so  much  incommode 
ed  by  the  size  and  weight  of  the  swelling,  that  she  was  compelled 
to  confine  herself  to  her  chair.  Deglutition,  respiration,  and  arti- 
culation, were  all  more  or  less  impeded  ;  and  her  health  obviously 
impaired.  The  uterine  secretion  was  suspended ;  she  lost  her  ap- 
petite ;  became  pale  and  emaciated,  and  sutfered  from  occasional 
attacks  of  hematemeais. 

"  Previous  to  admission  into  the  hospital,  her  general  health  be- 
came so  much  deranged  that  she  was  obliged  to  cnnfine  herself  al- 
most entirely  to  bed.     On  examination,  I  found  that  the  tnmout 
had  engaged  the  entire  extent  of  the  jaw,  from  the  articulation  on 
the  right  side  to  the  dens  cuspidatus  on  the  left ;  the  principal  bulk 
«f  the  swelling  extended  itself  laterally,  inclining  outwards  and 
^wnwards,  and  distending  the  soft  parts  so  much  that  they  appear- 
n  the  point  of  gii'ing  way  :  inwards,  it  occupied  the  entire  sub- 
lingual  space,  passing  the  median  line,  and  touching  the  ramns  on 
I  Ijlie  opposite  side,  by  which  portion  the  tongue  was  elevated,  and 
I  lit  tip  brought  into  contact  with  the  velian  palali.     The  disease  bad 
K'tetended  to  the  articulation,  and  the  coronoid  process  was  so  much 
I'^panded  as  completely  to  prevent  any  motion  of  the  affected  side  ; 
V'While  the  mouth,  which  was  kept  permanently  open,  gave  passage 
1 1ft  a  continued  stream  of  saliva.     This  tumour  evidently  dif^red  in 
[  rt^ucture  from  those  I  had  previously  met  with ;  it  was  more  dense, 
"  e  surface  being  smootfa,  and  yielding  to  the  impression  of  the  fin- 
I  0a ;  but  its  parietes  possessed  so  mudi  elasticity  as  immediately  to 
Kjlnume  the  same  uniformity  of  aspect,  upon  withdrawing  the  pres- 
I  pae.    The  incisor  teeth  still  remained,  and,  in  consequence  of  their 
BCnesB,  occasioned  much  distress — •Xhfe general  ^ealtb,oi  I  bare 
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befiira  ohaerved,  had  suffered  oomndexablj ;  bat  little  nouriBhmcnt 
eimld  be  taken,  and  that  with  much  difficulty. 

''  This  was  evidently  a  most  formidable  case ;  the  constitotian  of 
the  patient  was  broken  down ;  the  tnmonr  extensive ;  the  process- 
es enlarged  so  as  to  prevent  motion ;  and  the  integuments  so  mn^ 
distended  as  to  leave  gronnd  for  apprehension  that  they  would  not 
be  able  to  preserve  their  vitality  after  an  operation.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  solidity  of  the  tumour  seemed  to  afford  an  assurance  of 
sreater  facility  in  separating  it  from  its  surrounding  connexions.— 
I  was  supported  by  the  fsivourable  opinions  of  my  professional  bre- 
thren, and  emboldened  by  previous  success. 

"  On  Friday,  June  3d,  die  submitted  to  the  operation ;  the  pre- 
liminary arrangements  for  which  were  made  in  the  manner  before 
described.  The  mental  portion  of  the  bone  was  divided  by  the 
chain  saw,  at  the  situation  of  the  first  molar  tooth  of  the  left  side. 
This  step  of  the  operation  was  rendered  tedious  by  the  restlessness 
of  the  patient ;  she  depressed  her  head  towards  the  sternum,  and 
offered  much  resistance  to  the  use  of  the  saw.  The  transverse  in- 
cision throu^  the  cheek  was  inclined  upwards,  in  the  direction  al- 
ready noticed.  A  third  was  made  over  the  articulation,  and  con- 
tinued downwards,  to  unite  with  the  second.  The  division  of  the 
soft  parts  had  been  hitherto  attended  with  a  profuse  hemorrhage, 
much  exceeding  what  had  been  contemplated.  The  vessels  how- 
ever contracted  speedily  on  being  divided,  yet  the  total  quantity  of 
blood  lost  was  considerable.  After  the  separation  of  the  cheek,  and 
the  complete  exposure  of  the  anterior  surfiace  of  the  tumour,  the 
bcpDie  was  found  so  immoveably  fixed  from  the  expansion  of  the  pro- 
cesses, that  I  could  not  venture  fEurther  in  the  dissection  without 
danger  of  wounding  the  vessels  beneath  the  base  of  the  jaw.  In 
this  dilemma,  I  divided  the  tumour  about  an  inch  below  the  arti- 
culation, and  quickly  separated  the  portion  included  between  the 
two  sections :  ample  opportunity  was  thus  afilbrded  for  clearly  as- 
certaining the  nature  of  the  difficulties  I  had  stiU  to  encounter. 
So  completely  had  the  coronoid  process  fiilled  up  the  infra-zygoma- 
tic  space,  that  the  detachment  of  the  insertion  aS  the  temporal  mus- 
cle proved  both  difficult  and  tedious :  after  it  had  been  separated^ 
I  proceeded  to  the  removal  of  the  condyle.  Having  fairly  expos- 
ed the  anterior  surface  of  the  articulation,  I  perforat^  the  capular 
ligament,  and  finally  completed  a  tedious  ana  disgusting  operation, 
during  which  the  patient  had  fainted  several  times,  and  rejected 
the  contents  oTher  stomach.  The  integuments  having  been  re- 
placed, and  the  wound  dressed  in  the  usual  manner,  dbe  was  re- 
moved to  her  ward  and  placed  in  bed ;  when  she  exhibited  but 
feeble  signs  of  animation,  and  remained  in  the  same  state  of  ex- 
haustion for  several  hours.  Her  countenance  was  pale,  skin  cold, 
and  pulse  scarcely  perceptible.  Reaction  took  place  but  slowly ;— - 
in  twenty-four  hours  after  the  operation  the  lip  and  dbeek  were  still 
cold  ;  yet  from  this  period  little  trouble  was  experienced ;  a  mild 
inflammatory  action  succeeded,  and  in  six  weeks  she  was  restored 
to  her  friends,  fat  and  healthy. 

"  It  was  remarkable  that  in  this  case  the  cheek  still  retained  a 
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Qatiiral  prominence,  a  newly  formed  structilie  appcBring  to  occupy 
the  plate  of  the  bone,  and  scarcely  aity  perceptible  deformity  result- 
ing from  the  loss  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  lowor  jaw,"     Pp.  18-22. 

The  next  case,  that  of  James  Mahony,  p,  23,  which  want  of 
space  prevents  us  from  inserting,  was  attended  by  the  following 
remarkable  occurrence : 

"  The  instant  Iht!  separation  of  the  under  lip  was  completed,  Et 
large  mass  of  the  tumour,  wliieh  Lad  been  supported  and  restrained 
by  this  barrier,  bnrst  forth,  presenting  a  congeries  of  fungous  or  gra- 
nular masses,  which  separated  into  distinct  portions.  The  sight  mas 
so  appalling  and  unexpected,  Ikai  many  presettl  were  alarmed  for  the 
result.  It  mas,  however,  loo  tale  to  recede:  I  directly  applied 
the  chain  saw  through  the  alveolar  process,  from  which  the  tooth 
find  been  retrioved.  I  next  circumscribed  the  chasm  in  tile  cheek, 
by  two  incisions,  which  were  extended  Outivards,  and  united  over 
thS  external  side  of  the  tumour,"  ftc  &c. 

We  have  heard  from  an  eye-witness  of  this  operation,  that 
no  case  could  be  imagined  better  calculated  to  put  the  intrepi- 
dity and  judgment  ot  the  operator  to  the  severest  proof.  The 
fact  is,  that  not  only  were  many  present  alarmed  for  the  result, 
but  most  of  those  who  assisted  Air  Cusack,  shrunk  with  terror, 
accustomed  as  they  were  to  the  performance  of  capital  opera- 
tions, from  the  unexpected  and  alarming  sight,  and  advised  him 
tOvdesist,  an3  close  up  the  wound  ss  fast  as  possible.  It  was,- 
however,  as  Mr  Cusack  remarks,  too  late  to  recede,  and  he 
proceeded  with  a  coolness  and  decision  which  reflect  the  great- 
est credit  on  his  anatomical  knowledge,  his  operative  skill,  and 
his  scientific  fortitude  and  firmness. 

The  fourth  and  last  case  of  amputation  at  the  articulation 
proved  fatal  from  the  unexpected  occurrence  of  erjsipelas  on  the 
fifth  day.  Death  took  place  on  the  9th  day,  in  consequence  of 
dyspnoea,  produced,  as  was  proved  on  dissection,  by  the  inflam- 
mation having  spread  into  the  submucous  cellular  tissue  about  the 
larynx,  where  it  caused  oedema  Irom  the  effusion  of  a  sero-pu- 
nOent  matter. 

This  aiigina  wdematosa,  or  (Edematous  croup,  Mr  Cusack 

marks,  is  not  an  unfrequent  termination  of  the  erysipelari 
frbich  sometimes  follows  even  slight  operations  about  the  angle 
of  the  jaw.  Its  occurrence  in  this  case  cannot,  therefore,  he 
urges,  form  an  objection  against  ampiitadon  of  the  jaw,  or  an 
ftrgument  against  the  success  of  the  operation. 

After  the  cases  we  have  given,  it  ia  quite  imnecessary  for  uri 
express  our  opinion  concerning  Mr  Cusack's  paper.  Al- 
though Grafe  has  the  honour  of  being  the  first  to  perform  am- 
fAitation  of  the  lower  jaw  at  its  articulation,  yet  this  does  not 
detract  from  Mr  Cusack's  merits ;  for  he  was  ignorant  of  what 
Griife  had  done,  and  was  at  all  events  the  first  British  surgeon 
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who  ftltempted  this  formidable  operaliwn.  His  success,  too, 
has  been  greater  than  that  of  Graste,  and  places  him  in  the  first 
rank  «f  operative  surgeons. 

The  second  paper  consists  of  "  clinical  observations"  by  Dr 
Uobert  James  Graves,  and  contains  several  cases  of  consider- 
able interest.  The  first  is  a  case  of  abscess  of  the  liver,  which, 
though  similar  to  other  examples  of  that  disease,  will  neverthe- 
less be  exceedingly  valuable  to  the  practitioner  in  showing  the 
application  of  a  method  of  treatment,  which  is  certainly  both 
new  and  rational.  Most  practitioners  are  aware  of  the  difficul- 
ties attending  the  opening  of  a  large  and  deep-seated  abscess  of 
the  liver ;  and  these  objections  are  generally  deemed  of  such 
weight  as  to  deter  any  one  from  deviating  from  the  established 
rule.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  unless  it  is  {wrfcctly  certain 
that  adhesion  has  taken  place  between  the  surface  of  the  ab- 
scess and  that  part  of  the  abdominal  peritoneum  through  which 
the  incision  is  to  pass,  any  attempt  at  opening  a  hepatic  abscess 
must  be  speedily  fatal. 

In  the  present  case  the  uncertainty  of  the  precise  situation 
of  the  abscess  induced  the  surgeons  of  the  hospital  to  disapprove 
of  any  attempt  to  open  it.  Ur  Graves,  however,  reasoning  from 
the  fact,  that  an  incision  over  a  deep-seated  abscess,  though  it 
&ils  to  reach  the  matter  at  first,  sometimes  after  a  few  days  ac- 
tually forms  an  outlet,  was  desirous  to  try  the  effect  of  this 
method,  and  to  avail  himself  upon  principle  of  a  resource  which 
accident  seemed  occasionally  to  provide,  With  this  view  he 
proposed  that  an  incision  about  four  inches  long  should  be  made 
exactly  over  the  centre  of  the  tumour  in  the  right  hypochondre ; 
that  it  should  be  carried  through  a  considerable  depth  of  mus- 
cles to  within  about  one  or  two  lines,  if  possible,  (rf  the  peritone- 
um ;  and  that  it  should  be  plugged  at  bottom,  and  kept  open, 
in  the  hope  that  the  abscess  might  tend  in  that  direction,  and 
at  length  burst  through  the  artilicial  opening. 

A  very  deep  incision  was  therefore  made  through  tlic  abdo- 
minal muscles  in  the  direction  of  the  tumour,  but  without  ren- 
dering the  situation  of  the  matter  more  distinct.  In  two  days 
after,  however,  when  the  patient  was  sneezing,  a  large  quantity 
of  purulent  matter  burst  through  the  wound  ;  and  though  it 
turned  out  that  the  incision  was  not  exactly  over  the  abscess, 
the  matter  escaping  not  from  the  bottom  but  from  one  side,  yet 
it  had  been  made  in  sucli  a  way  as  to  procure  a  free  exit,  with- 
out the  chance  of  escaping  into  tlie  peritoneal  cavity. 

"  The  communication  between  the  wound  and  the  abscess  was 
ngt  directly  inwards,  but  somewhat  laterally.  If  then  \ve  Lad  at- 
tempted to  open  the  abscess  direclly,  we  wotdil  have  failed,  and  the 
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cousequences  of  sach  on  attempt  might  have  been  fatal.  Puitileut''  , 
Batter,  at  first  in  large  and  afterwards  in  diminished  qitontitr^ 
Sowed  through  the  wound  for  several  weeks,  and  thti  man  perfectlr. 
Ttfiovered,  The  mode  which  was  so  Muccessfully  ftdopted  in  this' 
-^ue,  is,  J  helieve  novel,  and  may  prove  serviceable  in  similiir  cases, 
.  ijiany  of  which  have  hitherto  been  considered  beyond  the  reach  of 
Its  safety  is  at  least  a  strong  recommendation.  I  have  little 
it  that  lis  judicJons  employment  may  be  the  means  of  saving 
y  lives,  particularly  in  the  East  Indies,  wliere  suppuration  is  sff 
jquent  a  consequence  of  hepatitis." 

1.  The  tendency  which  deep-seated  matter  manifests  of  finding 

Itx  way  towards  the  incision,  is  ascribed  by  Dr  Graves  partly  to 

'  jihe  removal  of  pressure,  partly  to  the  inflammation  which  sue-  ■ 

I  jMW^s  the  incision  being  propagated  &om  it  to  the  ahscess.     If 

;the  tact  is  established  on  satisfactory  grounds,  it  is  of  little  ma- 

Qient  to  what  it  is  ascribed.     We  cannot  quit  the  subject  with- 

,«Bt  saying,  that  the  proposal  of  Dr  Graves  is  at  once  bold  and 

I  ^tional,  and  well  merits,  under  proper  limitations,  the  attention 

"  «f  the  practitioner. 

The  observations  on  rheumatism  of  the  temporal  muscles  are 

(Oportant,  chiefiy  as  they  remind  the  practitioner  of  the  dis- 

[^(Biction  between  rheumatic  and  tetanic  rigidity  of  these  muscles. 

jt  is  almost  needless  Co  say,  that  this  mistake,  though  commoa 

[  uwnong  the  vulgar,  is  not  lUiely  to  be  committed  by  the  physi- 

cUn,  and  is  readily  reheved  by  the  usual  remedies.     In  refer- 

^ence  to  its  proceeding  fiom  local  injury,  as  noticed  by  Dt 

Graves,  it  may  not  be  unseasonable  to  say,  that  we  have  seen  it 

'  ike  place  in  consequence  of  a  stab  through  the  massctcr  mus- 

'p  iidiicted  by  a  pen-knife. 

_■  The  case  of  glossitis  affecting  one  half  of  the  tongue  affords 

happy  illustration  of  the  influence  of  the  cellular  tissue  in 

pjiting  and  extending  the  progress  of  a  morbid  process.     It 

observed  by  Bordcu,  and  the  observation  was  afterward* 

Bed  and  illustrated  by  Portal  and  Bichat,  that  the  cellular 

gsue  along  the  median  line  of  the  animal  body  is  so  densely 

id  firmly  interwoven,  that  it  presents  in  many  instances  an  in- 

^mountable  barrier  to  the  inflanimatory  action  already  exisU 

r  in  one  part  of  the  tissue.     "  I'rom  this  adhesion,"  says 

t,  "  results  a  sort  of  detachment  of  the  two  great  halves 

subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  ;  a  detachment  which  I  have 

lally  rendered  very  conspicuous  in  my  experiments  on 

lysema.     Air  impelled  with  moderate  force  under  the  in- 

mciits  of  one   side   of    the   body,   spread    successively, 

stopped  in  several  subjects  on  the  median  line,  so  that 

ViUe  one  side  was  natural,  the  other  was  affected  with  emphy- 

^latous  swelling,  and  a  considerable  efibrt  was  requisite  to 
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overcome  the  resistance  and  render  the  emphysema  generaL" 
(Tome  i.  p.  14.)  The  case  shortly  given  by  Dr  Graves  is  a 
good  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  inflammatory  ac- 
tion may  be  thus  limited  in  the  tongue.  Each  half  of  this  or- 
gan is  completely  separated  from  the  other  by  a  pretty  firm 
wall  of  cellular  membrane,  passing  longitudinally  through  it ; 
and  when  the  inflammation  aflccts  one  side,  it  may  by  this 
means  be  completely  prevented  from  extending  to  tne  other. 
In  the  present  instance,  while  the  left  half  of  the  tongue  was 
tender,  painful,  and  at  length  enormously  swelled,  the  right 
half  retnained  perfectly  natural,  and  presented  a  very  striking 
contrast  to  the  inflamed  division.  The  appropriate  remedy  itf 
local  bleeding.  Two  or  three  appUcations  of  six  leeches  to  the 
inflamed  half  were  followed  by  a  speedy  abatement  of  pain  and 
swelling;  and  speech  and  deglutition,  which,  during  the  attack, 
were  performed  with  great  difficulty,  were  quickly  restored. 
Two  years  after,  however,  the  left  half  of  the  organ  still  con- 
tinued larger  than  the  right. 

In  speaking  of  the  painters''  colic,  Dr  Graves  recommends 
the  application  of  tobacco  stupes  to  the  belly  till  the  peculiar 
effects  of  the  drug  are  manifested  in  the  system.  This  form  of 
administration  he  prefers  to  that  by  injection,  as  equally  effica- 
cious, less  rapid  in  action,  and  capable  of  being  Icf^  off  more 
easily  before  any  alarming  symptoms  appear.  Their  employ- 
ment is  to  be  followed  up  by  the  usual  carthartic  medicines, 
especially  pills  containing  croton  oil. 

Br  Graves  then  notices  a  case  in  which,  some  months  after  an 
attack  of  dysentery,  the  patient,  besides  natural  stools,  continu- 
ed to  discharge  eight  or  ten  times  daily,  two  or  three  table-spoon- 
tuls  of  muco-gelatinous  matter,  varying  in  colour  and  consist- 
ence, but  genernlly  resembling  thick  milk,  or  puriform  fluid, 
and  oceasionally  a  transparent  tremulous  jelly.  This  fluid  Dr 
Graves  regarded  as  a  secretion  from  the  irritated  or  sub-inflam- 
ed mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum,  (blennorrhoea,  or  chro- 
nic inflammation  of  the  mucous  surface,)  and  the  same  as  that 
denominated  ^u^TiM  caeliacus  by  nosological  authors.  After 
various  remedies  had  been  employed  without  success,  the  com- 
plaint finally  disappeared  under  the  use  of  strychnine  in  doses 
of  one-twelfth  of  a  grain,  administered  for  the  space  of  three 
weeks ;  a  practice  for  which  the  author  professes  himself  indebt- 
ed to  Dr  Rummel. 

The  phenomena  of  tliis  case  suggest  several  observations  rn 
the  pathological  causes  of  whitish  discharges  from  the  bowels. 
We  have  already  seen  that  Dr  Graves  looks  on  the  ordinary 
whitish  stools,  by  which  nosologists  distinguish  the  coeliac  flux, 
not  as  chyle,  as  was  imagined  by  Sauvages,  (cocliaca  chylwa,) 
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Cullen,  (diarrhtea  coeliaca,)  and  others,  but  as  a  modified  mu- 
cus, secreted  by  the  morbid  membrane ;  and  this  view  will,  in 
general,  be  admitted  to  be  correct.  It  may  be  justly  doubted, 
however,  whether  the  same  view  can  be  extended  to  every  form 
of  whitish  discharge  ;  and  above  all,  whether  there  is  sufficient 
reason  to  identify,  with  this  moritid  mucus,  another  form  of  im- 
healthy  secretion,  similar  certainly  in  original  source,  but  very 
different,  we  conceive,  in  character.  We  allude  to  thoae  clay- 
coloured  or  earthy-like  dischai^es,  which  look  much  like  par- 
ticles of  lime  suspended  in  dirty  water.  Stools  of  this  descrip- 
tion have  been  cursorily  noticed  by  several  observers  ;  but  the 
first  accurate  description  of  them  was  given  by  BailUe,  who 
stated  it  as  his  opinion,  that  they  seemed,  as  to  colour,  to  de- 
pend on  a  copious  secretion  of  calcareous  matter  irom  tbe  in- 
testines, but  admitted,  at  the  same  time,  that  "  their  calcareous 
character  had  not  been  put  to  any  chemical  test."  Dr  Good 
in  bis  nosological  arrangement,  with  his  usual  inattention  to  pa- 
thological and  accurate  distinction,  and  in  total  neglect  of  the 
philosophical  doubt  of  BaiUic,  laid  hold  of  the  most  questionable 
part  of  the  description  of  this  eminent  physician,  as  the  basis 
of  ons  of  his  species  of  diarrhcea;  and,  as  if  it  was  an  undoubt- 
ed thing  that  the  human  intestines  actually  secreted  plaster  of 
Faria,  did  not  hesitate  to  request  the  attention  of  his  readers  to 
the  existence  of  a  gypseous  diarrhuoa. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  the  evidence  in  favour  of  this 
species  is  entirely  n^ative  ;  in  other  words,  that  it  is  supported 
1:^  no  evidence  whatever,  until  the  calcareous  nature  of  while 
discliarges  is  absolutely  demonstrated  by  chemical  experiment. 
It  is,  therefore,  with  great  justice  that  Dr  Graves  calls  in  ques- 
tion the  reality  of  this  as  a  peculiar  intestinal  discharge,  or  as 
characteristic  of  a  specific  disease.  He  has  often  witnessed 
stools  of  this  description ;  but  he  ascribed  their  whitish  earthy 
appearance,  not  to  the  presence  of  lime,  but  to  the  absence  of 
bile,  and  to  a  secretion  of  white  viscid  mucus  from  the  intes- 
tines. In  proof  of  the  soundness  of  this  view,  Le  appeals  to  the 
stools  of  persons  dying  under  Asiatic  cholera,  in  whom  milk- 
like stools  during  life  were  found  to  depend  on  a  morbid  se- 
cretion from  the  small  intestines. 

Without  entirely  calling  in  question  the  soundness  of  this 
idea,  it  is  not  unseasonable  at  present  to  remind  both  Dr  Good, 
and  the  author  of  the  present  paper,  that  the  earthy  or  calca- 
reous stools,  described  by  Bailhe,  are  almost  invariably  the  re- 
mote effects  of  a  long  and  serious  pre-existing  disease.  They 
occurred,  in  almost  every  instance,  in  persons  whose  bowels  had 
been  mucb  injured  by  the  dysentery  of  tropical  countries,  either 
in  long-contjiuied,  or  in  repeated  attacks.  The  effects  of  thi 
.  VOL.  xxvii.  xo.  91.  x 
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diseue  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels,  and  on  its  secre- 
tions, are  pretty  well  known  ;  and  when  the  influence  of  long 
previous  inflammation,  abrasion,  ulceration,  and  of  tbe  occasional 
process  of  accidental  cicatrization,  is  remembered  in  preventing 
assimilation  of  the  food,  in  chan^ng  healthy  secretionH,  and  in 
producing  new  ones  ;  if  it  does  not  show  how  the  intestinal  dis- 
charges should  be  whitish  and  earthy-looking,  without  being 
actually  earthy,  it  must,  at  least  demonstrate  the  improprieP? 
of  the  nosological  station  assigned  to  this  disease  by  Dr  Grood. 
Of  the  observations  on  dark-coloured  stools,  and  the  vaiietiea 
of  Mdaena,  we  have  not  apace  to  speak  more  at  large,  than 
simply  to  recommend  them  to  perusal ;  and  to  say,  that  they 
may  be  advantageously  compared  with  those  of  Portal  on  the 
same  subject,  and  with  the  cases  recorded  by  that  venerable  and 
intelligent  physician.  These  cases,  and  the  conclusions  to  be 
deduced  from  them,  will  show,  that  Portal  is  the  first  phyracian 
in  modem  times,  who,  next  to  Hofitnann,  gave  correct  views  of 
the  patholog)-  of  the  black  disease.  Mfmoires  de  la  Nature  et. 
Traitemeni,'^e.  Tome  ii.  p.  108. 

In  some  remarks  on  the  scaly  Tetter,  (Psoriasis)  Dr  Grave* 
sbows,  that  this  disease,  in  opposition  to  what  was  stated  by 
Bateman,  and  afterwards  by  Dr  DufRn,  may  he  propagated  by 
contagion. 

The  concluding,  and  by  far  the  longest  and  most  elaborate 
part  of  these  clinical  observations,  is  occupied  in  considering  the 
sulcgect  of  preternatural  enlargement  of  the  extremities.  In  ad- 
dition to  tbe  two  well-known  forms,  termed  phlegmasia  do- 
lens,  and  Barhadoes  leg,  Dr  Graves  has  observed  other  two, 
which  be  regards  as  sufhciently  different  in  pathological  charac- 
ter to  admit  of  being  regarded  as  distinct  species. 

In  the  first,  tbe  limb  becomes  gradually  and  uniformly  en- 
larged, without  the  slightest  pain  or  redness  of  the  skin,  or  any 
marks  of  inflammation,  either  in  this  or  in  the  subjacent  tex- 
tures, until  it  attains  an  enormous  size,  and  becomes  quite  un- 
shapely. The  knee  and  ankle  joints,  noth  with  standing,  retain 
their  flexibility ;  the  muscles  perform  their  motions  perfect- 
ly ;  and  in  the  case  described  by  Dt  Graves  the  patient  could 
walk  and  run  till  an  extensive  excoriation,  which  took  place  on  the 
back  of  the  leg,  rendered  him  unable  to  earn  his  bread  by  daily 
labour.  The  skin  of  the  leg  also  hurst  into  cracks  or  fissures,  from 
which  oozed  great  quantities  of  tiuid,  which  hardened  into  dusts 
and  scales.  Notwithstanding  this  distended  state  of  tbe  skin,  it  is 
a  remarkable  proof  of  the  integrity  of  the  anterior  textures  of  the 
limb,  that  it  could  support  the  weight  of  the  body  steadily  and 
without  pain.  As  this  enlargement  is  independent  of  marks  of 
inflammation,  Dr   Graves  regards  it  as  an  example  of  simple 
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morbid  growth.  If  this  view  be  correct,  it  is  perhaps  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  instance  of  hypertrophy  of  the  intermuscular  cel- 
lular membrane.  Facts,  however,  are  still  wanting  on  this  head. 
The  second  species  of  enlargement  noticed  by  the  author  is 
somewhat  different.  It  may  occur  either  in  the  superior  or  in 
the  inferior  extremities,  but  is  said  to  be  most  frequent  in  the 
former.  The  first  appearance  of  swelling  is  preceded  in  gene- 
ral by  febrile  symptoms  more  or  less  severe,  and  usually  at- 
tended by  gastric  derangement.  In  a  day  or  two  the  back  of 
the  hand  and  wrist  become  somewhat  swelled,  and  considerably 
hotter  than  natural.  The  skin  becomes  red,  in  irregular  conflu- 
ent and  slightly  raised  patches,  the  outline  of  which  may  be 
rircumscrilted  or  diffused,  but  the  colour  of  which  disappears  on 
pressure,  and  which  are  always  more  or  less  hot  and  itching. 
After  a  period  varying  from  three  to  eight  days,  these  symp- 
toms subside,  the  patient  recovers  his  usual  health,  and  even 
the  residual  cedema  soon  vanishes.  In  the  course  of  (bur  or  fire 
weeks,  however,  the  complaint  recurs,  runs  the  same  course, 
and  leaves  always  greater  and  more  lasting  tedema,  till  this  be- 
comes permanent.  In  the  course  of  a  year  or  more  of  this 
course  of  things,  the  hand  is  enlarged  to  two  or  three  times 
its  natural  size,  the  enlargement  being  greatest  on  the  back ; 
the  skin  becomes  thickened,  wrinkled,  and  split  into  chops  and 
■  •Aesures ;  and,  as  the  disease  proceeds,  the  wrist  and  fore-arm  may 
L  ■ittain  such  a  size,  that  the  hand  cannot  be  closed,  nor  the  wrist 
L^oved,  and  the  limb  becomes  useless  and  burdensome. 

'  When  the  leg  is  attacked  the  chief  difference  consists  in  the 
(apid  progress  of  the  disease,  the  enormous  siie  which  the  limb 
Mains,  and  the  general  diffusion  of  the  affection  over  the  entire 
I  taember. 

From  the  eicamination  of  several  prepared  specimens  of  this 
"isease,  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Koyal  College  of  Sur- 
sons,  Dr  Graves  gives  the  following  account  of  the  morbid 
ihanges  induced  on  the  several  textures  of  the  limb. 

'  The  cuticle  in  all  was  in  many  parts  thickened,  scaly  and  ru- 
Ls,  and  here  and  there  had  the  appearance  of  a  bard  warty  surface, 
e  coriiun  was  thickened  in  some  parts  enormously,  even  to  the 
tetent  of  three  quarters  of  an  ineh  ;  the  papilln  were  enlarged,  va»~ 
'dar,  and  elongated,  and  the  subcutaneous  cellular  membrane  wbh 
luch  increased  in  depth,  and  condensed  in  structure,  cootaining  a 
e  quantity  of  granular  fat  like  matter. 

The  muscles  were  slender,  but  otherwise  natural,  so  that  thein- 
ased  size  of  the  limb  evidently  arose  from  the  alterations  which 
1  taken  place  in  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  in 
uequence  of  the  frequent  depositions  and  increase  of  substance  in 
Qiese  parts  after  each  accession  of  the  ioflammation." 
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Little  doubt  can  be  entertained,  if  this  description  be  accu- 
rate, and  apply  generally  to  all  the  cases,  that  this  disease  con- 
aiatB  in  a  peculiar  inflammatory  process,  affecting  the  subcu- 
tdneous  and  intermuscular  cellular  tissue,  returning  periodical- 
ly, and  producing  by  its  effects  a  BUcceSEive  enlargenient  of  the 
limb.  The  morbid  state  of  t)ie  integumentii  is  evidently  se- 
condary, and  results  chiefly  from  the  great  distension  to  which 
it  is  subjected.  Admitting  this  conclusion  to  be  just,  we  are 
not  quite  prepared  to  tbink  with  Dr  Graves,  that  this  disease 
is  specifically  different  from  that  named  Barbadoey  leg.  The 
disease  is  confessedly  rare  in  this  country,  and,  therefore,  few 
opportunities  of  studying  it  attentively  occur.  But,  from  two 
cases  of  enlargement  of  the  leg  which  hare  fallen  under  our 
observation,  and  from  the  Ijest  accounts  given  of  the  13arbadoes 
leg  as  it  appears  iu  the  West  Indies,  we  think  it  perfectly  legi- 
timate to  infer,  that,  whatever  be  the  slight  shades  of  difference, 
the  two  diseases  originate  iu  the  same  process,  and  are  patho- 
logically of  the  same  nature.  Dr  Graves  has  taken  some  pains 
to  reconcile  the  description  given  by  Hillary  with  what  he  has 
himself  observed  in  this  country,  aud  what  other  authors  have 
left  on  record.  We  would  take  the  lilterty  of  suggesting,  that 
the  swelling  of  the  inguinal  glands,  which  Hillary  represents 
to  liave  been  the  cause  of  the  enlargement,  was,  in  truth,  an 
effect  of  the  morbid  action  going  on  in  the  cellular  membrane. 
Of  the  pathological  error  committed  by  Dr  Good,  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  speak  iu  this  place. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease  has  hitherto  been  involved  in 
the  same  obscurity  in  which  its  pathology  remained ;  and  it 
has  almost  invariably  been  regarded  as  incurable.  This  idea 
is  perfectly  correct,  so  long  as  the  practitioner  looks  only  to  the 
effect  of  the  disease,  and  allows  his  attention  to  be  withdrawn 
from  the  morbid  process  to  the  unshapely  mass  which  it  has 
produced.  Dr  Graves  justly  makes  it  a  condition  in  attempt- 
ing a  cure,  that  the  case  must  be  of  no  long  standing,  when 
much  benefit  may  be  expected  from  antiphlogistic  measures  by 
purgatives  during  the  accession,  and  leeches,  cold  lotions,  Sjc. 
to  the  inflamed  parts.  Even  this  plan  might  be  safely  carried 
to  a  greater  extent,  by  means  of  general  blood-letting,  and  by 
longitudinal  incisions  made  into  the  limb.  The  remedies 
which  are  recommended  during  the  intermissions  are,  rest  of  the 
affected  extremity;  support  by  moderately  tight  bandages; 
bark,  and,  if  this  fails,  the  arsenical  solution,  from  which  Dr 
Graves  has  seen  considerable  benefit  derived.  He  advises, 
however,  that  the  moment  the  symptoms  of  accession  appear, 
these  remedies  must  be  abandoned,  and  the  antiphlogistic  plan 
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e  put  in  prompt  and  energetic  operation.     Above  all,  perse- 
erance  nnd  diligence  in  the  use  of  means  are  recommended. 

I  f*  The  third  paper  is  one  of  much  value  and  interest  to  the 
'  physician.  It  consists  of  a  Selection  of  cases  from  the  medical 
wards  of  the  Meath  Hospital,  and  county  of  Dublin  Infirmary, 
ifltended'^o  demonstrate  the  utility  of  stethoscopic  examination 
in  the  diagnosis  of  thoracic  diseases,  and  is  the  joint  production 
of  Dr  Graves  and  Dr  Stokes,  the  physicians  of  the  Institution. 
The  cases  are  only  four  in  number ;  but  they  are  happily  chosen 
to  answer  the  purpose  of  the  authors.  A  short  sketch  of  their 
IN-incipal  features  may  not  be  altogether  unseasonable. 

The  first  is  an  example  of  a  case  not  uncommon  in  practice, 
but  too  often  overlooked  or  misunderstood, — that  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs  giving  rise  to  symptoms  of  dropsy  of  the 
chest,  and,  eventually,  general  dropsical  infiltration.  The  pa- 
tient, a  man  of  S3,  had  been  admitted  into  hospital  for  dysen- 
teric symptoms  of  a  month's  standing,  which  were  first  relieved 
by  calomel  and  opium,  and  then  disappeared  under  the  use  of 
small  doses  of  turpentine.  In  a  few  days,  however,  the  lower 
extremities  began  to  swell ;  and  though  this  declined  under  the 
use  of  ineadow-saflron,  the  orthopnosa  which  he  suffered  indicate 
ed  an  afiPection  of  the  chest.  To  determine  the  nature  of  this 
the  stethoscope  was  employed.  As  the  man  lay  on  the  left 
side,  as  the  crepitating  rattle  was  heard  above  the  lefl  breast, 
and  as  below  this  the  respiratory  murmur  was  inaudible,  it  was 
concluded  that  the  lower  part  of  the  left  lung  was  inflamed. 
Bleeding  was  followed  by  great  relief ;  disappearance  of  the 
rattle  and  return  of  the  murmur,  though  still  weak- 
Exposure  to  cold  was  followed  by  a  return  of  the  disease,  not 
only  in  the  former  point  of  the  left  lung,  as  was  again  indicated 
by  stethoscopic  examination,  but  in  the  lower  and  back  part  of 
the  right.  These  symptoms  were  again  relieved  by  the  usual 
remedies,  but  again  recurred,  and  were  now  conjoined  with  an 
unusually  forcible  impulse  of  the  heart,  a  diffuse  pulsative  area, 
and  an  unnsually  clear  sound  of  the  right  ventricle,  with  a  dull 
prolonged  sound  of  the  left,  but  without  alteration  in  the  rhythm. 
These  circumstances  indicated  active  aneurism  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle, without  disease  of  the  valves,  which  was  actually  found  to 
be  the  case  upon  examination  of  the  body.  That  the  indications 
were  also  accurate  in  regard  to  the  lungs,  appeared  from  the 
state  of  these  organs.  The  upper  lobe  of  the  right  lung  vmn 
inflamed  in  the  first  degree,  the  lower  lobes  hepatized  and  red- 
dened, while  the  lower  lobe  of  the  left  lung,  at  the  point  corre- 
sponding to  the  breast,  was  very  solid,  and  of  a  dark  grey  colour. 
This  cue  is  vshiable  in  'showing,  liTBt,  the  influence  of  long- 
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continued  disease  of  tbe  lungs  in  producing  aneuriijin  of  the 
right  ventricle ;  secondly,  the  influence  of  tubercular  thickening 
of  the  aorta,  in  producing  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle ; 
and,  thirdly,  the  tendency  of  disease  of  the  lungs  to  cause 
dropsical  efiusion  into  the  pleura,  and  over  the  cellular  tissue 
«t  lai^e. 

The  second  and  third  caseg  are  examples  of  genuine  pulmo- 
nary consumption  from  tubercular  excavations.  The  former 
of  the  two  is  remarkabie  in  showing  the  accuracy  with  which 
the  whole  process  of  tubercular  softening  and  excavation,  and 
the  accorapaoying  efiect  of  induration  of  the  contiguous  portions 
of  lung,  may  be  traced  from  its  commencement  to  the  final  ter- 
mination. The  upper  and  middle  lobca  of  the  right  lung  were 
largely  excavated ;  the  rest  studded  with  tubercles ;  the  lower 
lobes  freer,  but  gorged  with  a  frothy  blood-coloured  senim. 
The  left  lung  contained  an  excavation  large  enough  to  hold 
two  oranges,  and  the  rest  of  it  wai<  completely  solid.  In  the 
third  case,  in  like  manner,  tubercular  excavations  and  sohdifica- 
tion  of  the  contiguous  lung  were  indicated  in  the  upper  part  of 
both  lungs  during  life,  and  found  after  death.  But  the  case  is 
not  less  interesting  in  showing  the  inflamed  and  ulcerated  state 
of  the  colon,  which  causes  the  unmanageable  diarrhcea  during 
the  latter  stage  of  phthisical  diseases.  The  mucous  membrane 
of  the  colon  was  covered  by  circular  ulcers  with  raised  edges, 
most  frequent  at  the  caput  caecum,  which  was  greatly  thicken- 
ed, and  decreasing  in  number  as  they  proceeded  down  the  in- 
testine. 

The  fourth  and  last  case  is  more  uncommon,  but  not  lese 
valuable,  in  presenting  an  example  of  that  disease,  unhappily, 
as  we  think,  denominated  emphysema  of  the  lungs.  The 
subject,  a  man  of  40,  had  been  subject  to  asthmatic  cough  since 
boyhood;  and  the  limbs  becoming  anasarcous,  with  difficult 
breathing  and  lividity  of  the  countenance,  he  applied  for  relief 
at  the  hospital.  Besides  a  small  unequal  pulse  at  110,  the 
sound  and  impulse  of  the  heart  were  beard  over  the  whole  right 
side,  and  strong  pulsation  was  felt  in  the  epigastrium.  The 
chest  gave  a  very  hollow  resonance,  especially  in  the  situation 
of  a  prominence  or  convexity  on  the  right  side,  extending  from 
the  middle  of  the  third  to  that  of  the  seventh  rib.  Vet  the 
respiratory  murmur  was  much  weakened  below  the  clavicles, 
and  was  almost  inaudible  over  the  anterior  part  of  the  chest. 
A  hissing  rattle  was  heard  at  intervals,  especially  during  a  full 
inspiration,  and  behind  this  was  mi.ted  with  the  sonorous  rattle. 
These  circumstances  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  there  was  no 
watery  effusion,  and  that  the  patient  was  labouring  under  em- 
physema of  the  lui^,  (dilatstuHi  of  the  ur-selli,)  bronchial  ii 
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[  tiammation,  and  hypertrophy  of  the  heart.  In  the  course  of 
[  fune  days,  a  dull  sound  below  the  left  scapiila,  and  a  strong 
I  -trepitatiug  rattle,  showed  that  the  posterior  part  of  the  left  lung 
I-  was  or  had  been  inHamed. 

I  o  DiesectioQ  verified  this  diagnostic  decision.    In  the  right,  all 

I  llie  air-cells  were  dilated,  and  the  pleura  in  many  places  was 

I  adsed  into  vesicles  as  large  as  a  walnut.     The  bronchial  tubes 

L  Were  filled  with  muco-puTuleut  fluid,  and  theit  lining  membrane 

WH  of  a  bright  red  colour.    The  left  lung  was  much  diminished 

in  size ;  the  upper  part  covered  with  large  vefiiclea ;  the  lower 

pale  and  flabby,  but  still  presenting  dilated  air-cells.     Several 

of  the  bronchial  tul>eB  even  were  distended  to  an  enormous  size, 

one  so  large  as  a  moderate  apple,  and  all  containing  a  viscid 

yellow  fluid,  which  was  doubtless  the  product  of  chronic  broo. 

chial  inflammation.     The  surrounding  pulmonic  tissue  was  red 

and  solid ;  and  behind  it  was  of  a  dark  grey  colour,  and  as  firm 

as  cartilage,  showing  the  existence  of  previous  inflammation  of 

the  submucous  tissue.     The  heart  also  was  more  than  twice  its 

usual  size,  the  right  ventricle  enlarged  and  thickened,  and  the 

I  left  thickened  without  enlargement. 
rttWe  entirely  agree  with  the  authors  in  thinking,  that  nothing 
lari  show  more  evidently  the  advantage  of  stethoscopic  esamin». 
tion,  than  the  case  of  which  we  have  given  the  foregoing  abstract. 
The  man  presented  all  those  symptoms,  from  which  nosologtsts 
and  physicians  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  iniierring  the  exist- 
ence of  water  in  the  chest.  No  sooner,  however,  was  he  submit- 
ted to  proper  examination  by  the  instrument,  than  the  remarkable 
resonance  of  the  chest,  with  the  impaired  respiratory  murmur,  in- 
dicated that  fur  was  contained  in  the  lungs,  but  that  it  was  not  in- 
spired and  expired  by  the  alternate  motions  of  respiration,  and 
that  no  watery  fluid  was  eflii.sed.  In  addition  to  this,  the  uononnu 
rattle  showed  the  presence  of  bronchial  inflammation,  while  the 
strong  impulse  of  the  heart,  and  the  difl'use  pulsative  area,  clearly 
denoted  hypertrophy  of  the  organ.  One  oversight  only  was 
unavoidable.  The  dilated  bronchial  tubes  of  the  left  lung 
being  filled,  not  with  air,  but  with  muco-purulent  fluid,  failed 
to  communicate  the  pectoriloquous  sound,  which  would  have 
otherwise  been  heard. 

Home  observations  on  the  inaccuracy  of  Dr  Maclean,  in  his 
treatise  on  hydrothorax,  though  welUibuuded,  are  superfluous. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  work  of  that  author,  though  passably 
well  for  the  day  in  which  it  was  written,  lost  all  sort  of  credit 
the  moment  that  the  treatise  of  Corvisart  on  diseases  of  the 
heart  appeared.  Though  it  still  sustained  a  sort  of  vacillating 
reputation  with  those  lovers  of  old  books  and  established  eys- 
tema,  who  abominate  iuoovatiou,  and  resolutely  adhere  to  the     i 
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be«ten  path  amidst  six  bundrt^l  sneers,  and  a  thuusand  aeriouG 
atvuments,  yet  it  had  long  ceased  to  be  consulted  for  any  other 
purpose,  than  to  sec  the  errors  eommitted  by  the  older  nosolo- 
tnsts.  After  the  appearance  of  the  work  of  Laennec,  and  the 
new  and  just  views  developed  on  this  subject,  it  seems  not  less 
nugatory  to  slay  a  dead  man,  than  to  attempt  a  serious  correc- 
tion of  the  erroneous  pntholi^y  of  Dr  Maclean.  It  is  doubt- 
less true,  that  practidoners  will  still  continue  to  speak  of  hydro- 
thorax,  and  attach  the  same  erroneous  idea  to  the  term  aahere^ 
tofore ;  and  they  may  plead  in  vindication  the  example  of  no- 
Boiogists  such  as  Dr  Good.  liut  we  trust  ihat  no  well  educated 
physician,  who  feels  the  responsibility  of  his  profession,  and  is 
sincerely  anxious  to  qualify  himself  for  the  conscientious  dis- 
charge of  its  duties,  will  ever  imitate  the  example  of  the  one, 
or  shelter  himself  under  the  authority  of  the  other. 

Dr  William  Stack's  paper  on  In/lammaiion  of  the  pleura, 
lungs,  and  bronchia,  forms  the  fourth  article  of  the  volume. 
The  author  commences  by  paying  a  well-deserved  tribute  to 
the  general  accuracy  of  the  signs  laid  down  by  M.  Laennec  as 
characteristic  of  these  diseases.  Indeed,  so  well  have  the  com- 
bined means  of  auscultation  and  percussion  succeeded  in  esta- 
blishing his  diagnosis  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  these  affec- 
tions, that  he  does  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  that,  from  u  combina- 
tion of  both,  a  degree  of  accuracy  as  to  the  nature  of  thoracic 
disease  may  be  obtained,  such  as  is  not  to  be  had  with  respect 
to  the  affections  of  any  other  cavity. 

Dr  Stack,  however,  Uke  most  persons  who  have  commenced  the 
study  of  mediate  auscultation,  has  encountered  considerable  dif- 
ficulties, which  he,  with  perfect  candour,  attributes  in  many 
cases  to  his  own  incapacity  to  decide  between  sounds  nearly  al- 
bed,  such  as  bronchophony  and  wgophony.  These  objections 
had  been  long  since  urged  by  M.  Andrul  in  his  2d  vol.  of  the 
Clinique  Metlicale.  A  more  extended  acquaintance  with  the 
phenomena  of  the  voice  and  respiration,  as  modified  by  disease, 
nave  since  enabled  this  accurate  pathologist  to  correct  the  er- 
rors of  his  earlier  investigations ;  and  we  make  no  doubt  that  a 
more  attentive  study  of  the  signs  aftbrded  by  ausctdtation  will 
remove  many  difBculties,  which  Dr  Stack  now  considers  insur- 
mountable. 

The  most  serious  difficulties  which  Dr  Stack  experienced  in 
his  employment  of  tlie  stethoscope,  were  in  distinguishing  be- 
tween the  advanced  stages  of  pneumonia  and  pleurisy.  He 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  when  these  diseases  have  not 
been  observed  from  their  commencement,  it  is  oflen  impoaaible 
tB.detide  between  them. 
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^  Ae  ihta  assertion  is  in  direct  contradiction  nith  M.  Laennec's 
^statement,  and  with  the  results  of  our  own  experience,  it  may 
worth  while  to  consider  to  what  causes  are  to  be  attributed 
;  difficulties  which  Dr  Stack  experienced.  These  we  consider 
^  be  twofold, — first,  that  the  sounds  of  segophoiiy  and  broncho- 
phony were  not  distinguished  with  sufficient  accuracy  ;  and, 
secondly,  that  these  and  other  physical  eigns  were  made  the 
gArimary  or  even  the  sole  objects  of  consideration,  and  all  the 
.^laluable  information  to  be  derived  from  antecedent  and  accom- 
Aftnying  symptoms  almost  entirely  neglected ;  whereas  the  ali- 
tor of  the  treatise  on  mediate  auscultation  used  invariably  to 
.fske  into  consideration  every  symptom  and  circumstance  which 
^ght  either  directly  or  indirectly  throw  light  on  the  nature  or  ex- 
^nt  of  the  disease  under  consideration.  A  no  less  fertile  source 
of  his  difficulties,  in  forming  an  accurate  diagnosis  in  these  ob- 
scure affections,  we  consider  to  have  been  the  vague  manner  in 
jvhich  those  symptoms  which  have  been  noticed  are  recorded.  We 
.^liink  these  causes  fully  sufficient  to  account  for  the  difGculties 
^  deciding  on  the  nature  of  the  subjoined  ideal  case,  which  is 
,  proposed  by  Dr  Stack  as  the  type  of  a  numerous  class  of  cases, 
tjfi  which  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  the  disease  be 
jKute  pneumonia  or  acute  pleuritb,  or  chronic  pneumonia  oz 
.j^onic  pleuritis.  i 

•<  "  For  esample,  suppose  (what  not  unfrequently  occurs)  that  a 

^^ttent  preuentB  himaelf  complaining  of  dyspnoea,  which  has  lasted 

^br  several  days,  having  been  preceded  by  a  pain  in  aomc  part  of  the 

;dest.     On  percussion  one  side  returns  a  dull  sound,  but  does  not 

i^^pear  either  dilated  or  contracted.     On  examination,  with  the  ste- 

^"loscope,  the  respiratory  murmur  is  absent  all  over  that  aide  of  the 

,^est,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  those  parts  where  the  root  of 

ne  lungs  is  situated,  and  a  few  inches  down  the  spine.     There  ia 

io  bronchophony  excepting  in  the  superior  parts,  nor  is  tegophonr 

listinguishable.     What  diagnosis  is  to  be  deduced  from  this  com- 

*%ination  of  signs  ?  whether  is  the  disease  pneumonia  or  pleuritis  ? 

1'  say  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  even  supposing  the  minor  signs 

*ln  he  present,  such  for  example  as  the  communication  of  the  be^'a 

action  over  the  affected  side,  which  some  will  have  to  he  a  sign  of 

•  -the  advanced  stage  of  pneumonia,  but  which  may  aJso  depend  on 

jOther  causes,  such  as  dilatation  with  hypertrophiaoftbe  heart.     The 

disease  may  be  either  acute  pneumonia  or  acute  pleuritis,  or  it  may 

be  chronic  pneumonia  or  chronic  pEeuritis." 

I     Here  are  _fbuT  diseases  all  laying  equal  claims  to  this  case, 

i#wio  of  which,  we  conceive,  might  at  once  be  set  aside,  if,  in 

khe  first  sentence,  describing  the  duration  of  the  malady,  the 

term  of  a  week  or  month,  or  any  intermediate  but  definite  p^. 

riod,  had  been  suhstitutal  for  the  indefinite  expression  of  "  sevc 
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ral  days"     Surely  na  reasoDttble  doubt  could  then 
whether  the  disease  were  acute  or  chronic. 

The  other  eymptoms  are  detailed  bo  vaguely,  and  so  mi  _ 
eHsential  circumstances  are  omitted,  that  we  cannot  hasard  an 
opinion  in  favour  of  either  pneumonia  or  pleurisy  of  the  rival 
candidate*.  Indeed,  we  see  nothing  to  prove  that  the  cas« 
should  not  be  referred  to  neither  or  both. 

And  here  we  b^  to  be  understood  aa  not  advocating  the  in- 
fallibility of  the  stethoscope,  or  asserting  that  senous  difBcul- 
dee  may  not  occur  in  establishing  our  di^nosis,  even  when  tSU 
the  physical  signs  have  been  perfectly  discriminated,  and  all  the 
correlative  symptoms  accurately  investigated.  We  only  wish 
to  express  our  conviction,  that  many  defects  attributed  to  these 
means  combined,  are  due  to  our  own  negligence  or  incompetence 
in  applying  them. 

Dr  ^tack  proposes  as  a  diagnostic  sign,  inferior  to  none  other, 
in  lenere  and  acute  ca«es  of  pneumonia,  plcuritis,  and  bronchi- 
ds,  a  peculiar  colour  of  the  countenance,  which  he  considers 
characteristic  of  these  diseases.  In  pleuritis,  it  is  either  of  s 
fiuahed  and  florid,  or  of  a  natural  hue.  In  humid  bronchitis,  it 
is  of  a  colour  more  or  less  approaching  to  blue,  according  to  the 
severity  and  extent  of  the  indammation.  In  pleuritis,  the  lips 
are  of  a  florid  red.  In  humid  bronchitis  they  are  of  a  blue  co- 
lour. The  flush  of  pneumonia  is  as  it  were  made  up  by  an  in- 
termixture of  the  two  shades,  but  quite  distinct  trom  each. 
These  appearances  are  only  to  be  relied  on  in  the  acute  form  of 
these  diseases.  It  is  also  necessary  that  the  attack  be  severe. 
Now,  it  unfortunately  happens,  that  such  are  the  forms  of  these 
diseases  which  least  require  additional  distinctive  features.  For 
who  that  has  employed  mediate  auscultation  in  the  wards  of  an 
hospiul  for  a  single  winter,  could  possibly  confound  the  acute 
forms  of  pneumonia,  pleuritis,  and  bronchitis,  especially  when 
severe. 

But  we  have  anotlier  and  more  serious  objection  to  these 
physiognomical  signs.  These  varieties  of  colour,  says  Dr 
Stack,  are  entirely  dependent  on  the  quantity  of  unarteriaUzed 
blood  in  the  circulatory  bystem.  But  the  quantity  of  non-arte- 
rialized  blood  varies  directly  (in  these  diseases  at  least)  as  the  ex- 
tent of  lung  rendered  unfit  for  the  purpose  of  respiration; 
and  therefore  the  varieties  of  colour  vary  directly  as  the  extent 
of  hing  is  unlit  for  respiration.  It  is  hence  quite  evident, 
that  the  same  colour  of  face  will  be  produced,  when  the 
action  of  one  lung,  or  part  of  one  lung,  or  of  one  lung  and 
part  of  the  other  is  suspended,  either  from  extensive  efiii- 
sioQ,  he|)atization,  or  plugging  up  of  tJie  bronchial  tubes. 
Nay^  we  even  venture  to  assert,  that  the  blueness  of  lips. 
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tfc.  which  he  confiiders  characteri^itic  of  bronchitis,  would  be 
Qiore  marked  in  the  two  first  cases  than  in  the  latter ;  tor  it 
%U  never  fallen  to  our  lot  to  observe  the  respiratory  action 
Spmpletely  obstructed  by  bronchitis,  whereas,  in  the  other  di»- 
tWOB,  it  is  a  common  phenomenon  in  the  points  sftected.  Te 
JKtove  this  proposition,  we  need  only  state  the  fact,  that  pa^ 
tieuts  labouring  under  universal  bronchitis  not  untrequently 
Wuggle  through  the  disease,  whereas,  were  both  lunge  compres* 
pfd  at  all  points  by  an  extensive  cfitision,  or  universally  hepa- 
t)Ved,  immediate  death  from  sufibcation  must  follow.  We 
IMky  remark  en  passant,  that  our  most  esteemed  authors  have 
Considered  lividity  of  the  lips  and  countenance  as  characteristic 
of  hydrothorax  and  pneumonia.  The  fact  is,  that  the  colour  of 
tjie  countenance  (we  do  not  speak  of  the  hectic  flush,)  depends 
(m  the  extent  of  the  disease ;  and  as  bronchitis  is  in  Dublin 
more  frequently  uii  extensive  disease  than  pneumonia,  so  blue 
lips  are  more  frequently  observed  accompanying  the  former  of 
these  affections ;  and  this  we  consider  the  sole  merit  of  this 
sign,  namely,  that,  as  extensive  bronchitis  is  a  more  common  dis- 
^e  than  extensive  pneumonia,  so,  when  blue  lips  are  observed) 
d)e  odds  are  in  favour  of  bronchitis. 

-We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter  uito  a  formal  re&tation  of 
Dr  Stack's  assertion,  that  when  one  entire  lung  is  compressed  by 
effusion,  all  the  blood  which  passea_through  tlie  lefi  ventricle  is  as. 
perfectly  arterialized,  as  if  both  lungs  were  in  a  sUte  of  perfect  in- 
tegrity. The  simple  statement  of  the  case,  we  conceive,  refutes 
the  error ;  for  supposing,  though  we  cannot  for  a  moment  admit 
the  assertion,  that  the  blood  which  circulates  through  a  lung  com-: 
pressed  by  extensive  effusion,  is  perfectly  oxygenated,  yet,  as 
the  quantity  of  blood  which  passes  through  such  a  lung  in  any 
given  time  is  considerably  less  than  should  pass  in  the  healthy 
state  of  this  organ,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  a  less  quantity  of 
blood  is  exposed  to  the  atmospheric  influence  in  a  given  time, 
than  would  be  if  both  lungs  were  sound,  and  consequently,  that 
an  undue  proportion  of  venous  blood  must  be  in  circulation, 
which,  when  amounting  to  a  sufficient  degree,  will  produce  the 
Uue  lips  as  effectually  in  pleurisy  or  hydrothorax  as  In  broo. 
vliitiB. 

1  Dr  Stack  next  proceeds  to  consider  when  those  diseases,  via. 
^eumonia,  bronchitis,  and  pleuritis  arc  severally  combined, 
Vliich  is  most  commonly  the  antecedent,  and  wliich  the  conse- 

tnt  afiection.  Pleurisy  he  considers  more  frequently  the 
sequent  than  antecedent  of  hi-onchith.  This  opinion,  which 
is  directly  the  reverse  of  that  entertained  by  the  French  patholo- 
^ts,  he  supports  by  stating,  that  he  has  occasionally  met  with  in- 
staocei  <tf  potieiUii  Ubouiing  under  btonchitJus,  acute  or  chFtraic, 
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being  suddenly  attacked  with  pleurisy,  though  no  exr«mal  excit- 
ing cause  of  the  latter  could  be  assigned.  We  paas  over  the  fallacy 
of  the  argument  post  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc,  to  remark,  that  if  the 
Doctor  will  take  the  tronble  of  comparing  tliose  occasUmal  in- 
fitances  of  pleurisy,  supervening  on  bronchitis,  witli  the  nume- 
rous cases  in  which  pleurisy  was  accompanied  towards  its  ter- 
mination, if  not  previously,  with  bronchitic  sputa,  and  conee- 
(juently  with  bronchitis,  we  think  he  will  find  no  difficulty  in  sub- 
scribing to  M.  Laennec'a  opinion,  viz.  that  though  the  auper- 
vertion  of  pleurisy  on  bronchitis  be  one  of  the  rarest  complica- 
tions of  pulmonary  disease,  there  is  not  one  more  common  than 
that  of  bronchitis  supervening  on  pleurisy.  P.  1 93-4,  Vol.  i. 
2d  edition. 

The  complication  of  pleurisy  with  pneumonia  is  next  consi- 
dered ;  and  here  Dr  Stack's  experience  coincides  with  the  obser- 
vation of  M.  Laennec,  that  inflammation  is  more  frequently 
prop^ated  from  the  parenchyma  to  the  pleura,  than  the  reverse. 
This  proposition,  evident  to  any  one  moderately  versed  in  the 
use  of  the  cylinder,  Dr  Stack  endeavours  to  prove  by  a  meta- 
physical aliment,  which  may  he  thus  brietiy  stated  ; 

Imprimis,  "  It  must  be  admitted,  that  of  two  tissues 
scssing  different  degrees  of  vitality,  and  hence,  dJlferent  de; 
of  susceptibility  of  inflammation,  that  which  possesses  the  I 
est  degree  of  both,  is  the  tissue  most  likely  to  be  secondarUy 
engaged  by  the  spreading  of  inflammation  primarily  affecting 
tlie  other.     But  the  pleura  possesses  a  higher  degree  of  vitati^j 
and  is,  consequently,  more  liable  to  inflammation  than  the ' 
renchyma ;  ergo  the  pleura  is  the  tissue  most  likely  to  be 
condarily  affected.^ 

Though  we  cannot  admit  the  premises,  we  readily  ackno^ 
ledge  the  truth  of  the  conclusion.  We  shall  consider  them  se- 
parately. First,  if  two  tissues  possess  different  degrees  of  vita- 
lity, and  of  susceptibility  of  inflammation,  we  conceive  that 
which  possesses  the  highest  degrees  of  both  will,  nine  times  out 
often,  be  the  primary  seat  of  inflammation.  The  second  pro- 
position we  consider  as  still  less  tenable,  viz,  that  the  pleura  pos- 
sesses a  higher  degree  of  vitality  than  the  parenchyma.  If  we 
understand  aright  the  signification  of  this  term,  as  applied  to 
the  pulmonary  tissue,  it  comprehends  all  the  minute  bronchial 
subdivisions,  generally  denominated  air-cells,  with  the  innume- 
rable minute  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  which  ramify 
on  their  surface,  in  order  to  expose  the  blood  to  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere.  The  experiments  of  Vanierius  have  proved 
them  to  be  plentifully  supplied  with  nerves  also.  These  parts, 
connected  together  by  cellular  tissue,  are  generally  considered 
as  constituting  the  parenchyma.     Let  us  conpaie  the  structure 
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4f  the  pleura  with  this,  and  we  shall  then  better  appreciate  its 
daima  to  a  superior  degree  of  vitality.  No  injections  have  ever 
demonstrated  in  it  the  existence  of  blood- veaaela.  Reissciseen's 
accurate  and  minute  examinations  detected  a  beautiful  net-work 
of  vessels  immediately  subjacent  to  it,  but  failed  of  tracing  a 
single  vessel  into  it.  Neither  have  anatomists  ever  detected 
the  presence  of  nerves  in  its  tissue ;  their  existence  has  only 
been  inferred  from  its  sensibility  in  disease.  Rudolphi  has 
denied  its  capability  of  undergoing  inflammation,  and  many  of 
the  most  distinguished  pathotogista  of  Europe  are  of  his  opi- 
nion. On  what  grounds  then  repose  its  claims  to  superior  vi- 
tality ?     We  confess  our  entire  ignorance, 

Ur  Stack's  other  arguments,  derived  ftom  ^ssections  and  the 
application  of  the  stethoscope,  are  much  more  conclusive ;  as 
they  are  only  a  repetition  of  some  of  the  arguments  adduced  by 
M.  Laennec,  we  shall  not  repeat  them  here.  One  error,  how- 
ever, we  must  notice,  which  has  crept  into  Dr  Stack's  account 
of  his  post  mortem  examinations.  The  morbid  appearance 
termed  earn  if!  cation,  he  represents  (and  quotes  M.  Laennec  to 
confirm  his  representation)  as  quite  distinct  from  the  result  of 
inflammation,  and  as  produced  solely  by  the  compression  of  the 
air-cells,  caused  by  eflusion  into  the  pleura.  We  beg  leave  to 
refer  the  reader  to  the  224th  page,  2d  volume,  of  M.  Laennec's 
Sd  edition,  where  he  will  And  it  clearly  stated,  that  camification 
is  a  peculiar  modification  of  pneumonia  developed  under  the  influ- 
ence of  pleuritic  effusion,  and  compressed  by  it. 

To  the  question,  "  whether  does  inflammation  more  frequently 
spread  consecutively  from  the  mucous  to  the  parcnchymatic,  or 
from  the  parencbymatic  to  the  mucous  structure  of  the  lungs.*"  it 
niaybedecidedly  answered, from  the  parcnchymatic  to  the  mucous 

re.  In  this  opinion  also,  Dr  Stack's  experience  confirms 
itatement  of  M.  Laennec,  page  194,  Vol.  i.  2d  edition. 
On  the  subject  of  morbid  complications,  Dr  Stack  notices 
one  circumstance  which  he  considers  very  remarkable,  and  con- 
tradictory to  what  M.  Laennec  advances  in  his  Sd  editiou, 
(vol.  i.  page  194.)  It  is  this,  that  "  pneumonia  less  freq^uenl- 
ly  supervenes  on  bronchitis  than  pleurisy  does."  If  we  might 
offer  an  opinion  where  two  such  authorities  are  at  issue,  we 
should  say  that  the  supervention  of  either  on  bronchitis  is  so 
exceedingly  rare,  that  they  can  scarcely  be  considered  in  the 
relation  of  cause  and  eflect.  We  shall  terminate  this  article 
by  quoting  the  passage  from  M.  Laennec's  work,  which  Dr 
Stack  considers  so  remarkably  at  variance  with  the  result  of 
his  experience.  We  translate  verbatim  in  order  to  preserve  a 
French  Bull.  "  Nothing  is  more  rare  than  that  pneumonia 
should  succeed  to  a  catarrh  of  sufficient  intensity  to  induce 
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to  suppose  tliat  the  pneumonia  iras  caused  by  aa  extension  of 
the  inflamniation  fcoia  the  bronchiie.  Bui  it  is  still  more  rare 
to  see  pleurisy  succeed  tn  catarrh  under  tfaeee  circumstances." 
Its  rarity  must  indeed  be  extreme. 

I>r  Stack  promieea,  at  a  future  period,  to  recur  to  these  sub- 
jects. "  if  the  obeervations  contained  in  this  communication  shall 
be  judged  by  Iiis  professional  brethren  worthy  of  continuation." 
We  tnut  that  our  strictures,  which,  we  can  assure  Dr  Stack, 
are  dictated  solely  by  a  wish  to  promote  the  interest  of  science 
will  not  prevent  him  from  continuing  his  pathological  '  ~ 
tigatiouB. 

We  should  now  proceed  to  consider  the  subsequent  artj< 
in  this  volume ;  but  as  our  account  of  those  already  noti 
has  occupied  so  much  space,  we  shall  pause  here,  and  defer 
contintiation  of  the  subject  to  a  future  number. 


Art.  II. — Pelletan,  Cloquet,  Sarlandiere,  Carraro,  and  Pi 
let,  on  Acupuncture. — {Continued Jroin  p.  200.) 
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VEGAHDiNf:  the  mode  of  operation  of  acupuncture,  it  was 
remarked  at  the  close  of  the  former  part  of  this  abstract,  that 
the  inquiries  hitherto  instituted  leave  the  pathologist  very  much 
in  the  dark.  In  fact,  the  only  step  as  yet  made  towards  ascer- 
taining the  truth  is  the  discovery,  that  it  does  not  bear  any  re- 
semblance in  its  action  to  any  other  energetic  remedy. 

The  Japanese,  from  whom,  as  formerly  noticed,  it  was  deriv- 
ed and  introduced  into  Europe,  entertain  the  notion,  that  all 
diseases  spring  from  the  presence  and  accumulation  of  certain 
airs  in  different  parts  of  the  body  ;  a  very  convenient  theory  in 
regard  to  the  operation  of  acupuncture,  the  needles  being  sup- 
posed to  act  simply  by  letting  these  airs  out.  When  first  made 
known  in  Europe,  it  appears  to  have  been  considered  as  an  eva- 
cuant,  if  indeed  it  may  be  said  to  have  received  consideration 
at  all,  when  it  was  not  applied  to  practice.  More  lately,  that 
is,  when  the  French  physicians  began  to  employ  it  in  the  pre- 
sent century,  several  persons,  and  among  others  M.  Dupoy  tren, 
viewed  it  as  a  simple  irritant  applied  directly  to  parts  de^cient 
in  tone  ;  while  others,  also  conceiving  it  to  be  an  irritant,  held 
nevertheless  that  it  acted  by  derivation.  To  these  latter  doc- 
trines, which  are  the  only  ones  hitherto  mentioned  that  need 
detiun  us  for  a  moment,  it  is  sufficient  to  object,  that  acupunc- 
ture very  rarely  or  never  irritates ;  that  it  hardly  ever  causes 
more  than  slight  traces  of  inflammation,  even  when  the  needles 
arc  Icfl  long  in  the  body  ;  that  its  effect  is  not  proportional  to 
the  irritation  produced  ;  nay,  that  it  very  oflen  operates  a  cure, 
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when  it  does  not  cause  any  irritation  at  all.  Neither  nf  these 
theories  therefore  can  stand.  They  were  probably  suggested  by 
tbe  fact,  that  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  use  acupuncture  nearly 
in  the  same  cases  as  the  uioxa. 

•  The  next  theory  we  shall  notice  appeared  at  first  to  supply 
ft-plausible  explanation  of  the  facts.  It  has  been  already  men- 
Coned,  that  M.  Cloquet, — on  accidentally  observing,  or  ima- 
Igining  he  observed,  &  slight  numbnesB  and  tremor  in  the  mus- 
des  of  his  arm  and  fingers,  when  he  held  a  needle  which  had 
been  thrust  into  a  part  aifected  with  neuralgia, — was  led  to  in- 
quire whether  electricity  passed  along  the  needle ;  and  that 
'both  he  and  Professor  Pelietan,  as  well  as  M.  Fouillet,  found  an 
dectric  current  to  exist  in  it,  whenever  the  galvanic  circle  was 
•ompleted  by  attaching  a  conductor  between  the  needle  and  the 
patient's  mouth.  The  inference  was  hastily,  but  naturally 
drawn,  that  the  cause  of  pain  in  rheumatism  and  neuralgia  is  a 
aorbid  accumulation  of  the  electric  fluid  in  the  part,  and  that 
Ae  needle  withdraws  the  accumulation  by  furnishing  a  proper 
Conductor  ;  and  Carraro,  on  the  authority  of  one  of  his  friends, 
has  mentioned  a  fact,  which,  if  true,  would  singularly  confinn 
tiiis  theory, — namely,  that  no  good  effect  is  procured,  if  the 
head  of  the  needle  is  covered  with  was.  The  last  statement, 
Iwwever,  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  experience  of  every 
•tiler  observer.  But  besides,  the  theory  is  on  other  grounds 
Sable  to  insurmountable  ohjections.  For  in  the  first  place,  the' 
■oft  solids  of  the  body  are  good  conductors  of  electricity ;  con- 
sequently electricity  cannot  accumulate  in  them  :  Secondly,  the 
^enomenon  of  the  electric  current  in  the  needle  takes  place 
•qually  well  when  the  needle  is  inserted  into  the  healthy  body : 
And  thirdly,  the  passage  of  the  electric  current  has  been  clear- 
hr  proved  by  M.  Fouillet  to  be  connected  with  the  oxidation  erf 
tte  needle,  as  it  is  not  observable  when  the  needle  is  made  of 
9a  unoxidable  metal,  although  the  therapeutic  effects  are  the 
wme. 

But  although  the  electric  theory  cannot  stand  the  test  of  ex- 
iitnination  in  the  shape  in  which  it  was  thus  originally  conceiv-  - 
•d,  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  very  difiicult  to  account  for  the 
^affects  of  acupuncture  without  having  recourse  either  to  the 
Jroperties  of  the  electric  fluid,  or  to  those  properties  of  the  ner- 
'^us  fluid,  by  which  it  is  associated  with  electricity.  Accord' 
^igly  M.  Felletan  has  hit  upon  an  explanation,  which,  while  it 
ii  doubtless  hypothetical  enough,  has  nevertheless  the  merit  of 
keing  conformable  with  facts,  and  is  justified  by  the  late  discO' 
Teries  regarding  the  analogy  between  the  nervous  and  electric 
-fluids. 
^   On  viewii^  in  conjunction  the  experimental  researches  of  Dt 
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Wilson  Philip,  of  MM.  Breachet,  Vavasseur  and  Edwards,' 
and  of  MM.  Fn-vost  and  Dumas,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  tbe 
conclusion,  that  a  striking  resemblance  prevails  between  the :  ~ 
vous  fluid,  and  the  electric  current  as  produced  by  galvanii 
In  particular  it  a))pcars,  that  in  some  vital  operations  the  i 
vous  may  be  replaced  by  the  electric  fluid ;  that  they  rcseml 
one  another  in  relation  to  the  power  which  bodies  possess  of 
conducting  them  ;  and  that  the  nervous  ramifications  may  be  re- 
garded OS  so  many  conductors  of  nervous  currents,  some  of  which 
proceed  in  the  same  and  others  in  opposite  directions.  It  is  by 
uniting  these  currents  more  directly  than  the  nervous  organi- 
zation admits  of,  or  by  diffusing  and  moderating  local  currents 
of  preternatural  force  or  quickness,  that  M.  Pelletan  conceives 
the  acupuncture  needles  operate.  He  insists  at  all  events,  that 
various  nervo-electric  currents  must  really  pass  through  the 
parts  into  which  the  needles  are  inserted,  and  that  tlie  needles, 
as  being  good  conductors,  unite  them  together.  For  he  consi- 
ders, that  the  annular  oxidation  so  universally  remarked  on  tbe 
needles  can  arise  from  nothing  else  than  the  uition  of  so  many 
opposite  currents, — that  union  being  established  through  means 
of  the  oxidated  portions  of  the  metal. 

This  theory  then,  we  presume,  must  for  the  present  satisfy 
those  who  will  not  be  content  with  resting  tbwr  belief  in  the 
medial  virtues  of  acupuncture  on  the  bare  empirical  facts, 
who  insist  on  being  also  made  acquainted  with  the  mode 
which  the  remedy  acts. 

Before  leaving  tbe  present  section,  it  is  important  to  cond- 
der  what  reason  may  exist  for  regarding  its  effects  as  merely 
the  consequence  of  mental  impressions  or  emotions.  This  view 
of  tlie  therapeutic  powers  of  acupuncture  has  been  merely 
hinted  at  by  one  or  two  only  of  the  numerous  writers  on  the 
subject ;  a  fact  which  can  hardly  depend  on  any  other  cause 
than  on  tlie  circumstances  connected  with  its  operation  being 
such  as  seemed  to  pronounce  that  view  manifestly  inadequate 
and  untenable. 

It  is  certainly  very  natural  to  expect  that  the  operation  of 
acupuncture  should  be  attended  with  peculiar  impressions  on 
the  mind.  Few,  perhaps,  will  submit  to  the  insertion  of  the 
needles  for  the  first  time  without  experiencing  more  or  less  the 
emotion  of  fear ;  fewer  still  will  submit  without  experiencing 
the  emotion  of  surprise,  and  there  is  quite  enough  of  formality 
and  apparent  mysticism,  particularly  in  the  method  practised 
by  M.  Cloquet,  *  to  inspire  the  patient  with  a  portion  of  that 
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Goniideiice.  which  forms  the  cauae  and  sitm  qua  iwn  of  success 
in  the  cage  of  animal  maguetisna.  Nor  should  it  be  forgot, 
t)ut  the  diieaBCB,  in  which  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that 
Wincture  has  been  used  with  the  most  frequent  and  unequiro- 
0|1  success,  namely  the  various  neuralgic  and  Epasmodic  dis- 
fmee,  are  peculiarly  liable  to  be  intiuenced  by  strong  imprcb 
fions  on  the  mind.  And  to  conclude,  it  is  no  small  additional 
IBgument,  that,  in  the  cases  in  which  it  has  been  ultimately  uit- 
fUcceestiil,  it  has  very  often  procured  much  abatement  of  the 
(Qmptoms  at  first,  but  has  gradually  diminished  in  effect  at  eadi 
Hiccessive  repetition, 
t    But  however  rational  and  conclusive  these  statements  majr 

Spear  on  a  superficial  view,  the  inference  which  is  drawn  fhm 
Em  cannot  bear,  we  apprehend,  a  close  examination. 
,,  In  the  first  place,  the  partiaans  of  acupuncture  might  take 
w  strong  ground  at  once,  and  rep«sent,  that  whatever  may  be 
toe  influence  of  mental  impressioiis  on  neuralgic  and  spasmodic 
diseases,  there  are  many  others,  such  aa  pleurisy,  erysipelas, 
MPd  contusions,  which  have  been  cured  by  the  like  means,  aU 
tilough  they  are  not  subject  to  tlie  like  infiuence.  And  cer^ 
tainly,  if  the  cases  alluded  to  were  sufficiently  numerous  and 
wfficicaitly  trust-woithy,  the  question  under  review  would  re- 
ceive a  speedy  and  satisfactory  answer.  But  such  is  the  ua. 
arillingness  of  most  people  to  admit  the  remedial  virtues  of  aca- 
{wncture  at  all,  and  such,  it  may  be  added,  is  our  own  hesit^- 
^n  to  admit  them  to  the  extent  which  the  argument  now  used 
implies,  that, — without  any  special  reason,  without  any  otheC 
leason,  in  short,  than  the  known  uncertainty  of  medical  fact* 
when  unconfirmed  by  repeated  experience, — it  is  exceedingljr 
difficult  to  grant  the  premises,  on  account  of  the  magnitude 
And  singularity  of  tlie  conclusions. 

,  In  the  second  place,  however,  a  candid  and  close  examina- 
tion of  the  therapeutic  properties  and  collateral  effects  of  acu- 
^mcture,  even  in  the  instances  of  neuralgia  and  muscular  spaaso^ 
\in  which  the  cases  that  establish  its  efficacy  are  too  num». 
>ous,  and  derived  from  too  many  widely-distant  sources  to  peft- 
jnit  any  one  to  deny  their  validity,  without  his  being  obliged  to 
j^ect  human  testimony  altogether,)  will  show  with  almost 
^ual  certainty,  tliat  mental  impressions  cannot  account  satia- 
ftctorily  for  the  phenomena. 

,  For  as  to  fear,  it  u  unpossible  to  conceive  that,  among  the 
nany  hundred  in^viduals  operttted  on  by  M.  Cloquet  at  the 
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UUiE  canduclor,  wilb  a  cup  of  calt  vaur.       Time  ii  no  svident  rcoian  why  this 
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Hospital  of  St  I^ouJR,  there  should  not  have  been  a  very  large 
number  insensible  to  fear  from  so  trifling  a  cause.  A  three-inch 
needle  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  startling  instrument  to  many. 
But  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  possess  more  power  to  scare  away 
sciatica,  than  the  terrors  of  the  tooth-key  have  to  banish  tooth- 
ach;  which,  although  a  frequent,  is  by  no  means  an  invariable 
or  even  general  occurrence.  Besides,  fear  operates  at  once; 
whereas  acupuncture  much  more  frequently  acts  by  degrees, 
and  often  slowly.  Farther,  in  those  successfiil  cases  in  which 
it  has  been  necessary  to  repeat  the  operation  several  times,  its 
effect  has  continued  undiminiBbed,  or  has  even  increased  with 
every  repetition ; — a  rircumstance  which  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  the  idea,  that  the  effect  is  in  such  cases  owing  to  ftar. 
And  lastly.  Professor  Pelletan  accounts  the  impression  of  fear 
of  so  little  consequence  to  the  cure,  that  to  prevent  it  he  recom- 
mends the  operator  to  conceal  the  instrument,  as  in  other  opera- 
tions {Reaue  Medieale,  xvii.  88)  ;  nay,  it  has  been  distinctly 
stated  by  M.  Berlioz,  the  first  author  who  has  written  on  the 
eabject  in  the  present  century,  that  when  the  patient  is  frighten- 
ed by  the  operation,  he  is  rarely  the  better  for  it.  {Sur  lea 
Maladies  Chroni^ues,  Sec.  p.  809.) 

Most  of  the  foregoing  arguments,  and  particularly  that  de- 
rived from  the  occasional  effects  of  repetition,  form  objections 
of  nearly  equal  force  to  the  notion,  that  the  feeling  of  s'jrprise 
is  the  medium  of  action. 

With  regard  to  the  cures  having  proceeded  from  the  patients 
being  impressed  through  the  medium  of  the  imagination  with  a 
mystical  confidence  in  the  remedy,  it  must  be  conceded  that  this 
view  is  the  most  probable  of  all  those  whicli  refer  the  mode  of 
action  to  the  mind.  But  there  are  two  obstacles  which  appear 
to  throw  an  insurmountable  barrier  in  the  way  of  its  adoption. 
For  on  the  one  hand,  the  proportion  of  the  cures  in  neuralgia, 
amounting  in  M.  Cloquet's  hands  to  five-sixths  of  the  whole,  is 
much  greater  than  could  reasonably  be  expected  from  a  power 
which  possesses  so  feeble  an  influence  over  the  operation  of 
ordinary  remedies.  And  on  the  other  hand,  the  permanency 
of  the  cure  in  a  vast  proportion  of  instances  of  this  disense, — a 
disease  exceedingly  apt  to  return  under  every  plan  of  treat- 
ment,— is  apparently  irreconcilable  not  only  with  the  effects  of 
confidence  in  an  imaginary  remedy,  but  likewise  with  the  thera- 
peutic effects  of  all  mental  impressions  whatsoever.  Another 
feet  of  some  oonsequence,  which  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  personally  is,  that  even  when  the  treatment  ultimately 
fiuls,  and  after  tlic  patient  has  entirely  lost  confidence  in  its 
efficacy,  it  may  give  temporary  relief;  and  indeed  we  have  also 
met  with  an  instance  in  which  neuralgic  hcadpcb  was  removed 
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in  a  few  nunutes,  although  the  patient  had  liardly  any  confi- 
dence whatever  in  the  cure. 

The  object  of  the  preceding  details  on  the  theoretical  part  of 
the  subject  will  be  maaifest.  They  may  perhaps  appear  to 
Bome  misplaced  in  this  brief  sketch ;  but  they  are  essential  for 
completiiig  the  evidence  regarding  the  substantial  existence  of 
acupuncture  as  a  remedy.  We  have  endeavoured  to  stat'e  them 
with  imfiartiality.  It  is  necessary  to  add,  that  the  chief  facts 
are  taken  from  the  experience  of  ^e  most  recent  investigator, 
M-  Cloquet,  who  is  understood  to  have  commenced  his  experi- 
ments with  prejudices  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  treatment, 
and  who  still,  if  wc  are  not  misinformed,  looks  upon  it  with  a 
degree  of  distrust,  such  as  a  philosophic  mind  cannot  easily  lose 
tjgfat  of,  on  comparing  its  simplicity,  efficacy,  and  celerity,  with 
Jbe  complexity,  uncertainty,  and  tediousness  of  the  former  me- 
Viods  of  cure. 

■  m,.5-  It  now  only  remains  to  conclude  the  present  outline  with 
J^ahort  abstract  of  some  examples  of  the  chief  diseases  in  which 
acupuncture  has  been  employed.  The  greater  part  of  those 
which  will  be  noticed  are  taken  from  the  practice  of  M.  Cloquet, 
4S  related  by  his  pupil  Dantu.  But  it  should  be  understood, 
that  similar  cases,  although  seldom  so  well  described,  are  to  be 
found  in  almost  every  author  who  speaks  from  personal  experi- 
ence. The  first  class  of  cases  will  comprehend  different  varie- 
ties of  neuralgic  rheumatism  and  gout ;  a  second  class  will  in- 
clude various  kinds  of  spasmodic  (Useases ;  a  third  contusions ; 
a  fourth  some  varieties  of  local  inflammation;  a  fifth  palsy ;  a 
dxth  anasarca  ;  and  some  remarks  will  be  ^inexed  on  the  appli- 
cation of  acupuncture  to  the  treatment  of  asphyxia. 

It  is  chiefly  in  the  Neuralgic  and  R/teumal'ia  disorders  that 
the  success  of  the  treatment  has  been  in  the  hands  of  all  fre- 
quent and  unequivocal.  Some  cases,  indeed,  have  been  little 
or  not  at  aU  ameliorated  by  it;  but  in  the  greater  number  re- 
lief or  a  perfect  cure  has  been  obtamed  by  one,  two,  or  three 
applications  of  the  needles.  Of  M.  Cloquet's  cases,  which  have 
been  very  numerous,  it  appears  that  the  proportion  cured,  or 
greatly  relieved,  has  been  about  five-sixths  of  the  whole ;  a  pro- 
^rtion  which  will  be  found  very  much  beyond  that  obtained 
I^  any  other  method  of  cure.  Tlie  following  are  examples  of 
some  of  the  varieties  in  which  the  needles  have  J)cen  used. 

.  Cate  I.  Sciatica. — A  Mout  labourer  of  middle  age  bad  b<».-n  af- 
fected for  five  years  witli  pains  in  the  riglit  knee-  Three  weeks 
before  be  was  acupunctured  the  paius  increased  very  niucli,  and  at- 
tacked successively  the  loins  and  outside  of  the  whule  limb  from  the 
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htp-joint  to  the  heeL  They  wtca  ctmstunt  and  acute,  prevented 
the  maa  from  working,  und  even  from  walking,  and  readered  baa 
tui»ble  to  sit  Linger  than  live  Eninuteii  at  a  time,  or  to  endure  the 
slightest  f  resiiure.  In  preseikce  of  a  conuniBsiun  of  the  Academy  of 
JUedicine,  of  Di  Edwards,  and  other  phjsicituis  in  Paris,  a  needle 
was  introduced  into  the  I'lins,  and  another  between  the  ischium  and 
greater  trochanter.  In  ten  minutes  there  was  decided  amendment, 
and  the  pain  of  the  limh  gradually  and  rapidly  disappeared,  till  at 
length  he  could  bead  and  estend  the  thigh  with  ease,  sit  for  an 
hour,  and  walk  without  difficulty,  although  the  needles  were  not 
removed.  By  degrees  the  pain  in  the  lirins  ceased  alao,  and  the 
needles  being  withdrawn,  he  walked  home  with  the  perfect  use  of 
hii  lisib.  IVo  days  aJlerwards  he  came  back  again,  complaining 
that  the  pain  had  returned  with  equal  severity  in  the  fore  part  of 
t^e  ieg ;  but  a  needle  left  for  Jifteea  minutes  in  the  pained  port 
cured  him  entirely  ;  and  he  did  not  again  retuia. — (PeUeluu,  Rtv. 
Med.  xviii.  90.)  Cases  of  sciatica  form  a  very  large  proportion  of 
those  in  which  acupuncture  has  been  successful. 

Case  II.  Iiilermittine  Ileudack — A  man  34  years  old,  had  suf- 
fered irom  headach  and  stupor  since  his  boyhood  occasionally,  and 
fiir  eleren  years  continually.  Every  fonr  or  five  days  the  headach 
increased  so  much,  that  he  was  unable  to  work,  and  he  was  seized 
besides  with  redness  and  swelling  of  the  eyes,  great  dimness  of 
aght,  and  a  sensation  as  of  a  duid  flowing  within  the  bead.  Du- 
ring the  fit,  wluch  lasted  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  he  was 
unable  to  eat  or  sleep;  aad  it  was  succeeded  by  excessive  tender- 
ness of  the  hair  and  contraction  of  all  the  members.  X>eeches,  blis- 
ters, sedatives,  and  purgatives  were  of  no  avail ;  and  warm  bathing, 
and  the  application  of  cold  to  the  head  gave  lum  but  slight  relief. 
At  the  commencement  of  one  of  these  paroxysms  a  neefle  was  in- 
serted into  the  forehead.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  he  felt  an  acute 
pain  around  the  needle,  and  a  sensation  like  that  of  currents  flowing 
towards  it,  accon^ianied  with  diminution  of  the  headach  and  of  the 
dhnness  ef  sight.  Next  day  the  headach,  dimness,  and  stupor  were 
gone ;  he  could  read  even  by  candle  light,  and  stoop  without  any 
■ulfering,  neither  of  whicli  he  cwld  do  before.  During  all  die  tine 
the  needle  remained,  namely  for  five  days,  the  symptoms  did  not 
return  ;  and  two  months  and  a  half  afterwards  he  continued  iuper- 
feet  healtli.  {^Daiitii,  57}.  The  treatment  has  alwj  been  very  suc- 
cess&l  in  many  other  cases  of  neuralgic  headach,  both  intermitting 
and  continued. 

Co*fi  III'  Neuralgia  of  ike  /nee.— -A  young  man  in  good  health 
icas  attacked,  on  quitting  the  warm  bath,  with  great  coldness  of  the 
left  cheek,  followed  next  day  by  swelling,  redness,  and  acute  pain. 
These  symptoms  having  continued  to  increase  in  severity  for  eleven 
days,  he  had  a  spoiled  tooth  extracted,  thinking  it  might  be  the 
cause  of  his  illness  ;  but  the  pains,  nevertheless,  became  mcB^  and 
more  acute,  so  as  wholly  to  banish  sleep  during  the  subsequent 
night,  and  to  impede  the  movements  of  the  jaw.  A  needle  was 
mw  inserted  into  the  cheek,  towards  the  exit  of  the  facial   nerve 
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Wore  die  tar,  and  a  conductor  waa  attached  to  it.  la  eight  no- 
Butea  the  cheek  felt  numb,  the  moTcmtuits  of  the  jaw  were  ensiei', 
sad  pressure  did  not  cause  paiu.  In  fifteen  miaute.s,  the  paix 
Ipeing  entirely  and  the  redness  almost  gone,  the  needle  ivas  with- 
drawn. The  swelling,  which  alone  remained,  also  decreased  gra^ 
dually ;  and  three  weeks  afterwards  the  cure  continued  permanenti 
I  Uiajilii,  46.)  Corraro  has  also  related  a  succesafol  case  of  trufl 
fie  Doubmreux. 

Case  IV.  ZWAacA.— A  man  who  had  been  tormented  for  threo 
days  with  violent  toothach,  detenniited  cm  getting  a  spoiled  tooth 
Wttracted.  Instead  of  this,  however,  his  surgeon  introduced  a  small 
needle  through  the  gum  between  the  second  and  third  grinders.  la 
a  few  Heconds  the  pain  ceased  there,  but  suddenly  shifted  to  thv 
acalp  near  the  iVontid  sutwe.  A  needle  introdnced  there  uaon  re^ 
BODved  that  paiu  also.  Both  w«%  allowed  to  remain  half  an  hour  ; 
and  the  cure,  except  that  there  was  a  slight  pang  next  day,  was  perH 
inaaent.     {^Danlu,  69.)  ' 

due  V.  Muscular  Rheuntaliitn,  Lumbago. — A  man  who  hod. 
been  often  attacked  with  lumbago,  and  always  recovered  slowly,  api 
plied  to  Mr  Churchill  on  account  of  a  fresh  attack,  which  preyent-  , 
ed  him  altogether  from  standing  erect,  and  from  walking  witbonk 
a  limp.  Two  needles  were  inserted  into  the  loins,  upon  which  tha 
ptin  in  a  minute  or  two  became  less ;  and  soon  after  the  insertion 
«rf  two  others  it  ceased  entirely,  and  he  stood  erect  without  diffl* 
cidty.  Two  days  afterwards  this  patient  continued  well.  (  Loudl 
Med.  Hep.  six.  373.) 

Case  VI.  Rheumali^t  ofUwJmnls — A  stout  middle-aged  wo* 
man,  after  suffering  two  days  from  acute  pain  in  the  soles  of  th« 
feet,  was  attacked  successively  in  the  coarse  of  two  months  ivid< 
aimilar  pain  in  the  knee-joints,  hip-joints,  and  \vri8ts.  The  pata 
was  attended  with  some  redness,  much  swelling,  and  great  stiffnessy 
and  was  aggravated  by  beat  or  motion.  Leeches,  cataplasms  and 
low  diet  slowly  removed  in  succeesiDn  the  disorder  in  the  knea* 
ud  hip-joints ;  but  that  of  the  wrists  obstinately  resisted  ths 
■une  treatment.  M.  Cloquet  inserted  a  needle  into  the  back  oA 
each  wrist-  In  ten  minuteB  she  could  move  the  fingers  morv 
easily ;  in  fifteen  minutes  the  swelling  had  diminished,  and  in  threS    I 

auarters  of  an  hour  the  redness  also.  During  the  subseqaent  nighb 
le  pains  were  severe  enough  to  preyent  her  sleeping ;  but  nextl 
morning  the  left  wrist  was  free  frum  pain  even  on  motion,  and  tlia 
right  was  much  easier.  The  acupuncturation  being  repeated  for  as 
Lour,  the  swelling  was  farther  lessened,  and  she  slept  well  the  foLa 
lowing  night-  Next  day,  as  some  swelling  still  remained,  the  ope«  j 
ration  was  repeated  then,  and  again  the  subsequent  day  also,  hfr- 
cause  she  experienoed  a  slight  renewal  of  the  pain  from  the  sppll-  ' 
cation  of  warmth.  From  that  titae  the  cure  was  complete  and) 
peonanent-  {Dantu,  109.)  The  author  of  this  c 
another  of  the  kind  which  was  unsuccessful ;  and  in  a  similar  c 
have  ourselves  procured  only  temporary  relief.   Tha  remedy,  i 
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rlunimfttiBiii,  particnlarty  when  there  is  redness  or  swelling.  Car- 
r»ro,  however,  aacceeded  in  one  instance-  (Amtali  Unii/crsali, 
xjUT.  63.) 

Case  t'H.  Goiil. — A  stout  cnrpulent  gejitleman,  very  liable  to 
gODt,  liad  a  fit  in  August,  of  which  he  was  very  imperfectly  cured 
by  leeches ;  iind  again  another  in  December,  which  was  treated  in 
the  game  manner  for  lil^en  days  without  advantage.  The  patii 
and  swelling  extended  over  the  foot,  leg,  and  knee.  Two  needles 
were  introduced  horizontally  on  each  side  of  the  instep.  They  were 
hardly  tised  in  their  places  when  the  patient  felt  able  to  put  his 
foot  to  the  ground,  and  to  move  it  a  little  ;  and  in  four  hours  he 
could  even  walk.  They  were  tten  withdrawn,  Nlight  pain  conti- 
nuing in  the  knee  only.  The  swelling  gradually  disappeared,  and 
he  soon  got  quite  well ;  nor  had  he  experienced  any  other  parox- 
ysm at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  his  case  seven  months  after- 
wards. {Danlu,  77-)  Carraro  has  also  noticed  a  successful  cose  of 
the  kind.     {Annali,  70.) 

Caie  Fill.  Neuralgic  Blindness — Of  this  singular  affection 
Bantu  has  related  two  examples  in  which  a  cure  was  effected  by 
acupuncture.  The  most  remarkable  occurred  in.  the  person  of  a 
young  milliner,  who,  for  two  years,  had  suffered  from  various  ner- 
vous disorders  connected  with  a  hysterical  disposition.  At  length 
she  became  affected  with  a  sense  of  choking,  delirium,  intense  head- 
ach,  total  blindness,  and  loss  of  power  to  dose  the  eyeUds.  The 
blindness  and  headach  continued  after  the  other  symptoms  ceased. 
Acupuncture  was  resorted  to,  wLen  she  had  been  six  weeks  in  this 
state.  Two  needles  were  inserted  into  the  temples,  and  with- 
drawn in  an  hour  and  a  quarter  without  having  been  of  any  bene- 
fit. Two  others  were  left  for  twenty-four  hours  with  as  little  avail. 
They  were  much  oxidated  and  gave  her  a  good  deal  of  pain.  Two 
other  needles  were  introduced  the  same  day-  When  they  were 
withdrawn  in  the  afternoon,  the  patient  said  she  felt  as  if  a  handful 
of  light  had  been  thrown  in  her  eyes ;  and  from  that  moment  the 
sight  improved  progressively  and  rapidly,  while  the  headach  simul- 
taneously abated.  Next  day  the  oiily  symptom  remaining  was  a 
tendency  to  wink,  which  also  ceased  under  prolonged  acupuuctura- 
tion ;  and  in  a  short  time  her  countenance,  from  being  bloated  and 
pale,  became  quite  natural  in  appearance.  Three  weeks  afterwards 
her  headach  began  to  return,  along  with  lancinating  pains  in  the 
eyes  and  some  dimness  of  sight.  A  needle  was  therefore  inserted 
into  each  temple,  and  left  there  eight  days.  From  the  period  of 
their  insertion  the  symptoms  gradually  abated  and  ceased ;  and  the 
girl  continued  well  seven  months  afterwards.     {Danlu,  161-) 

The  diseases  which,  neat  to  neuralgia  and  rheuiostisin, 
pear  to  have  been  treated  by  acupuncture  with  thegreati 
cess,  are  those  of  a  spasmodic  nature.  Simple  muscular  spasm' 
has  almost  always  been  removed ;  and  in  general  the  contracted 
state  of  the  (ibres  ceases  immediately  after  the  insertion  of  the 
jieedleE.     The  other  spasmodic  diseases  in  which  it  hgg,  ' 
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oied  are  gastrodynia,  lock-jaw,   coiica   pictoiium,  convulsive 
cough,  hiccup,  and  epilepsy. 

^  t  -  Case  IX.  Muscular  Spa»w. — A  middle-aged  man,  in  conge- 
^  ifueoce  of  a  violent  effort  to  lift  a  heavy  load,  was  seized  with  per- 
bianent  coatractioaof  the  rfi7««iH;^i-»H(f  muscle  of  the  thigh,  which 
fltntinued  six  weeks  without  abatement,  and  was  accompanied  all  , 
,  Hie  while  with  severe  pain.  The  muscle  could  be  distinctly  felt  id' 
«  state  of  contraction.  A  needle  being  introduced  into  ita  aub- 
stance,  the  spasm  abated  in  ten  minutes ;  and  in  half  an  hour  it  dis-> 
appeared  so  completely,  tliat  the  patient  could  bend  his  hody  for- 
ward and  raise    heavy  we^ts  without  feeling  any  uneasiness. 

'    Case  X.     Hysteric  Loch-jaw — A  former's  wife  had  been  affeot4 

^  ed  for  two  days  with  general  hysteric  convulsions,  loss  of  sense,  and 

iibstinate  trismus.     Various  external  remedies  had  been  employed 

inthout  avail,  as  well  as  such  internal  medicines  as  the  luck-jaw> 

allowed  the  physician  to  administer.     At  length  two  deep  acupunc.^ 

tarations  were  made  in  the  maeseter  muscles ;  and  in  three  uiinuteB 

the  spasm  of  the  jaw  ceased,  the  faculties  rapidly  returned,  and  the 

(nunan  became  able  both  to  speak  and  to  eat.    The  cure  was  permo^ 

veaX.  The  effects  of  the  operation  were  witnessed  by  the  dergyman 

'    of  the  neighbourhood,  and  three  other  gentlemen.     {Carraro,  65,y 

-    Case  XI.  Traumatic  Lock-Jaiv—A  man  who  had  sustained  ae^ 

,  veral  severe  bruises  on  the  head  and  body  in  consequence  of  a  fall; 

jns  seized  with  complete  lock-jaw  and  such  severe  spasm  of  the 

,  musclesiof  the  throat  as  prevented  him  altogether  iioin  swallowing; 

Bis  surgeon  was  advised  to  try  the  effect  of  acupuncture,  and  ac- 

Gvrdingly  a  needle  was  thrust  into  the  right  masseter  muscle. 

',  ?  That  muscle,  as  well  as  the  stemo-mastoid,  platysma-myoides,' 

nnd  all  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  throat  of  that  side,  were  inston-t 

taneoualy   relieved  from   their   spasmodic  contraction.      Another 

needle  was  then  introduced  into  the  left  masseter,  and  relief,  though 

.   ifot  to  the  same  extent,  was  immediately  afforded."     He  then  beJ 

t  iame  able  to  swallow  with  ease,  opium  was  given,  and  he  soon  goO 

qtiite  well r^Fi/nck  in  Land.  Med.  Rep.  xx.  403.)  | 

. ;  Case  XII.  Cotivtdsive  Hiccup  and  Fomiling. — The  following  ig 
an  abstract  of  a  long  and  very  interesting  case  of  this  desdiptiotu 
.  nlated  by  M.  Uaime  in  the  Journal  Universel.  A  young  woman, 
V'ho  enjoyed  good  health  till  her  fifteentli  year,  became  liable  about 
1  uiat  lime  to  various  nervous  disorders,  particularly  periodical  vomit-v 
r  tag.  In  her  eighteenth  year  these  complaints  got  worse,  and  aubse- 
r  gently  general  convulsions  were  superadded.  In  her  twenty-fourth' 
P  Jear  the  spasms  became  more  partial,  and  affected  chiefiy  the  stomachj 
\  And  diaphragm,  producing  constant  hiccup  and  vomiting.  A  great  va-f 
t  iiety  of  antiphlogistic  and  antispasmodic  remedies  were  tried  during 
k  ■  period  of  six  months,  but  with  no  permanent  and  little  tempora.4 
,  zy  advantage.  With  the  approbation,  and  in  presence  of  JVI.  Bre4 
,  tonneau  of  Tours,  acupuncture  was  then  tried ;  and  at  the  lirsb 
L'  Ipijl  jn  ij^sjle  '^asinse^tSdj.^lt^nJiin^B  Jmo.tJfp,ppi^trijlB^,Bn4  , 
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left  five  minutes.  A  perfect  (.-essation  of  the  lytnptomi  was  tlia 
result,  and  the  hiccup  did  not  return  for  three  day*.  The  Mtu- 
punctUTHtion  was  then  repeated  with  equal  succeaa,  and  again  and 
ugain  with  invariable  succe&s  at  irregular  internals,  according  as 
the  hiccup  recurred.  Spasmodic  motions  of  the  head,  convulsive 
jvwning,  and  cunvalaiona  of  the  amiB,  which  occasionally  occurred 
in  the  intervals,  were  succesBfully  coutwted  hj  the  same  simple 
treatment.  The  final  result  was.  that  the  spatonodic  tendency  ifii- 
appeared  ;  her  sleep,  appetite,  and  strength  returned  ;  and  the  pa- 
tient, although  vapourish,  acquired  a  comfortable  state  of  health. 
(Jmiru.  Univ.  xa.  31.) 

Com  XI IL  Calica  Pietwiiem. — A  white-lead  manutiicturer  was 
cured  of  this  disease  at  the  Hotel-Dieu  by  laxatives  and  anodynes, 
but  relapsed  a  few  days  afterwHrds.  When  readmitted,  he  had 
constipation,  hardness  of  the  belly,  severe  colic  pains,  and  pains 
and  tremors  of  the  whole  extremities.  Three  needles  were  insert- 
ed two  inches  into  the  abdomen,  and  left  five  hours.  One  of  them 
broke  on  a  level  with  the  skin.  Next  day  tlie  belly  was  much  lesa 
tease,  and  the  pain  luid  abated.  Three  other  needles  were  then  intro- 
duced tivo  inches  and  a  half  into  the  epigastrium,  -and  on  each  side 
of  the  umbilicus.  Two  of  them,  five  inches  long,  not  having  heads, 
slipped  into  the  cavity  of  the  belly.  The  patient  became  in  can- 
aequence  much  alarmed ;  at  night  he  was  deliiious ;  and  in  tba 
course  of  the  fallowing  day  he  died.  The  belly  was  not  at  all  poin- 
fnt  on  pressure  ;  and  after  death  the  peritoneum,  as  well  as  the  in- 
testines, were  Ibund  not  inflamed.  1  he  two  needles  were  itidaag 
in  the  posterior  part  of  the  cavity,  one  in  tlie  peritoneum,  the  other 
in  the  mesocolon.  The  point  of  the  needle  which  broke  the  first 
day  had  caused  a  little  areola  like  a  fiea-bite  on  the  omentum. 
This  is  tlie  case  alluded  to  in  page  197,  as  having  probably  pTOred 
fatal  &om  the  effect  of  fear.   (Jiivue  Medicate,  xviii.  29.) 

Besides  being  applied  to  the  foregoing  convulsive  diseases, 
the  remedy  bus  also  been  used  to  check  the  paroxysm  in  perio- 
dic epilepsy.  The  case  was  one  of  seven  years  standing,  &nd 
the  fit  always  began  with  acute  pwn  in  the  mnmma.  A  needle 
was  introduced  when  this  pain  appeared,  and  the  usual  convul- 
sions did  not  follow.     (Dantu,  75.)  "■ 

The  next  kind  of  cases,  which  appear  by  the  testimony  irf 
every  writer  to  be  frequently  benefited  by  acupuncture,  are 
those  varieties  of  contuwon,  in  which  the  blood  is  extravasated 
in  trifling  quantity,  or  not  at  all,  and  in  which  the  chief  symp- 
tom ia  acute  pain  on  motion.  In  a  case  of  this  nature,  related 
by  M.  Berlioa,  the  patient  sustained  several  bruises  on  the 
back  by  falling  on  a  heap  of  stones,  and  was  unable  to  stir  in 
consequence  of  the  excruciating  pain  which  was  excited  by  the 
least  attempt  at  motion.  Eleven  acupuncturations  in  the  neck 
soon  enabled  him  to  move  his  head  ;  and  the  operation  being 
subsequently  extended  over  the  whole  back,  he  was  aUe  to  quit 
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hie  bed  in  two  days  (sur  lea  Mai.  Ckron.  307  .>     I^^o  similw 
examples  have  been  described  by  Dontu,  and  a  fourth  is  no* 
ticed  oy  Carraro.   la  that  variety,  too,  of  neuralgic  pain,  which 
often  remains  long  after  severe  bruises,  fractures,  and  disloo* 
tiona,  the  remedy  appears  to  have  been  particularly  uaeful. 
Four  such  cases  are  described  by  Dantu  ;  in  one  of  which,  t 
case  of  contusion  of  the  shoulder,  followed  by  acute  pain  and 
inability  to  move  the  joint,  the  acupuncture  needles,  used  three 
weeks  after  the  accident,  had  the  effect  of  lessening  or  remoT* 
ing  the  pain  each  time,  and  of  curing  the  patient  altogether  in 
a  few  days.  (p.  151.)    It  is  farther  mentioned  by  Berlioz,  that 
the  same  method  of  cure  has  been  applied  with  immediate  and 
almost  invariable  success,  to  remove  the  pains  and  stifinev 
caused  by  over-exertion,  or  long-continued  working.  (308.)     ' 
The  next  class  of  cases  to  be  mentioned  comprehends  the 
Local  Inflammations.      The  authors  who  first  recommended   i 
acupuncture  do  not  appear  to  have  contemplated  it,  like  the  i 
Japanese,  in  the  light  of  a  universal  remedy ;  but  expressly  1 
restricted  its  use  to   the  neuralgic   and  spasmodic  disoiderft   | 
Their  successors,  however,  have  extended  it  to  diseases  of  a  ] 
very  different  description ;  and  among  the  rest  to  the  local  in<  j 
flammations,  which,  it  is  natural  to  conceive,  would  not  easily  ] 
be  controlled  by  such  means.     In  the  neuralgic  symptoms,  ixt*   i 
deed,  which  sometimes  accompany  the  chronic  form  of  the   i 
PhlegmaiiUJB,  some  advantage  may  be  expected ;  and  accord*   i 
ingly,  M.  Cloquet  lias  found  it  very  useful  in  the  neuralgia  which  | 
cKcasionally  attends  chronic  inflammation  of  the  eye,  and  lite*  J 
wise  in  that  which  accompanies  hip-joint  disease  and  other  M*  \ 
ganic  disorders.     But  that  by  the  same  means  intlammatoi^   I 
Action  may  be  checked,  even  in  its  acute  form,  will  not  be  reft*    , 
dily  admitted.     In  the  present  stage  of  the  inquiry  on  this  part 
of  the  subject,  we  shall  be  content  with  mentioning,  that  Cli>> 
quet  seems  to  have  cured  with  it  a  case  of  clu'onic  ophthabnis^ 
that  a  writer  in  the  Revue  M^dicale  says  he  has  cured  with  it 
a  case  of  carditis,  that  Carraro  declares  he  has  been  successftil 
in  a  case  of  pleurisy,  and  that  the  same  author  mentions  hia 
having  also  cured  two  cases  of  erysipelas.     One  of  these  is  re<   | 
lated  in  terms  so  pointed  that  we  shall  notice  it  shortly,  and    t 
merely  add,  that  iu  so  severe  a  disease  it  is  well  worth  any  J 
!oneV  while  to  try  so  simple  a  remedy.     It  was  a  case  of  erysi* 
pelae  of  the  head,  threatening  to  end  in  phrenitis.     "  It  was  ft  J 
■triking  thing,"  says  Carraro,  "  to  remark,  how  in  a  minute  anA   ( 
ft  half  after  the  operation  the  redness  gradually  disappeared  vq^  4 
irhitc  spots,  and  these  gave  place  in  twelve  minutes  to  the  in-,  \ 
tural  colour  of  the  skin ;   while  the  scalp  at  the  same  time   1 
^(Anuit,  the  Bwelluig  abated,  tbe  eydids  opened,  and  theideli-  J 


I  &nd  fever  ceased."  (80.)     It  may  be  alleged  that  the  tc- 
later  of  these  facts  may  liave  deceived  his  readers ;  but  it  JL 
quite  impoEsiUe  to  supp>iBC  that  he  should  have  deceived  hiriffl 
self.  « 

Acupuncture  has  likewise  been  used  in  some  caies  of  pa]fl^| 
From  what  is  known  of  its  mode  of  action, .namely,  that  it  d^^| 
not  act  in  any  respect  as  an  excitant  upon  the  nervous  systa^f 
the  natural  inference  must  be,  that  it  cannot  be  of  much  sern^H 
in  this  disease.  Accordingly,  it  has  seldom  done  any  got^M 
Carraro,  indeed,  says  in  a  short  notice,  that  he  has  cured  n^| 
cases  of  hemiplegia  ;  and  Dellini,  principal  surgeon  to  the  V^M 
firmary  of  Hovigo,  has  related  the  particulars  of  a  case  of  p4V^| 
plegia,  in  which  considerable  benefit  was  obtained  (-^nniQ^^ 
Univ.  xxxvi.  88).  But  Cloquet  tried  it  without  any  eflect'^H 
a.  case  of  paraplegia  ;  M.  Haime  likewise  failed  in  two  cases  ^H 
hemiplegia :  and  Dantu,  the  recorder  of  Cloquet's  experieouH 
distinctly  states,  that  it  has  ne^'er  been  of  any  use  in  such  fflMyffli 
except  for  remo\'ing  the  pain  which  frequently  attends  the  pac^j 
lysis.  ^9 

It  is  probable,  however,  that,  by  the  addition  of  clcctricnH 
or  galvanism,  acupuncture  may  be  made  a  valuable  method^i^l 
core  for  all  varieties  of  palsy,  in  which  local  stimuli  are  Bi^^| 
viceable.  With  this  addition,  it  constitutes  what  has  hea^f 
aptly  called  elecfropun^lnre,  and  is,  of  course,  a  totally  di^MH 
ent  remedy  from  simple  acupuncture,  the  needles  being  in  ft^Rl 
nothing  else  than  conductors  by  which  the  spark  or  currentifri 
conveyed  to  the  seat  of  disease.  Some  very  judicious  obser^K^I 
tions  have  been  made  on  this  subject  by  the  Chevalier  Sarl«t£l 
diere ;  on  considering  which,  we  certainly  think  it  highly  pnul 
bable  that  electricity  may  be  applied  through  the  mediuni;|^| 
the  needles,  with  an  effect  which  can  hardly  be  expected  frti^l 
the  ordinary  modes  of  operating.  The  Chevalier  suggeslMV 
that,  as  the  whole  soft  solids  of  the  body  conduct  electricinU  I 
well,  it  is  unlikely  that  it  traverses  all  the  parts  which  it  seenstl 
to  affect ;  that  the  contractions,  into  which  the  muscles  ar^J 
thrown  by  electricity  applied  to  the  surface,  do  not  prove  thtCl 
the  fluid  passed  through  their  fibre?,  because  they  may  arisfcj 
simply  from  the  muscles  out  of  the  course  of  the  current  synul 
pathising  with  the  parts  actually  traversed  ;  and  that  the  adJl 
vantage  of  electro-puucture  consists  in  its  enabling  the  ph^9 
sician  to  apply  the  remedy  to  the  precise  part  affected  wtU^| 
disease.  Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  acupuncture,  these  suuS 
gestions  on  electro-puncture  deserve  the  attentive  considerati^^^ 
of  every  one  who  reposes  faith  in  the  medicinal  virtues  of  etcG^^ 
tricity.  .  q^f 

-   There  is  still  impUier  variety,  of  disease,  in  which  aciqmflaH 
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ture  has  been  used,  namely  in  dropsy,  to  discharge  the  flrad 
[  ^m  the  extremities  by  external  openings.  Here  its  eiFecC 
I  jiearB  no  relation  whatever  to  its  power  and  mode  of  action  in 
■^  'Ae  diseases  hitherto  mentioned ;  and  from  all  whicli  has  been 
W  dpoe  there  appears  Uttle  doubt,  that,  for  tlie  special  object  of 
Ljelieving  the  onasarcous  swelling,  it  is  both  a  sure  and  a.  safe 
I  l^edy.  It  was  first  tried  for  this  purpose  by  Dr  Sutton  of 
I.Xondun,  and  ha^  since  been  used  by  Dr  Tweedale  of  Lynn- 
K  jlegis,  and  by  l)r  Carter,  physician  to  the  Kent  and  Canter- 
I  fcury  hospital,  (Meil.  Rep.  six.  205,  and  sx.  ai3,  898.)  Ail 
I  of  these  gentlemen  have  borne  their  unequivocal  testimony  to 
I  )tB  efficacy  and  bafeCy  in  the  instances  to  which  they  applied  it. 
L  They  all  likewise  mention  their  knowledge  of  the  hazard  au 
K  tending  ordinary  punctures  with  the  lancet;  point  out  the  obviotts 
L  distinction  between  the  irritation  caused  by  such  wounds,  and 
K  die  total  absence  of  irritation  in  the  case  of  acupuncture ;  and 
K  state  expressly  that  they  have  never  observed  any  redness  what- 

■  ever  in  an  anaearcons  limb  around  the  punctures.  It  is  hardly 
I  ikeccsEary  to  add,  that,  in  order  to  be  eflcctual,  the  punctures,  na 
B  Aey  are  small,  must  be  numerous. 

m  '.  The  last  topic  for  consideration  is  a  novel  and  extraordinary 
K  proposal  by  Carraro,  to  apply  acupuncture  to  the  treatment  oi 
E  vphysia,  by  thrusting  the  needles  through  the  heart.  His 
I  proposal  is  founded  on  the  results  of  experiments  on  animals. 
K  Of  these  experiments,  which  were  seven  in  number,  and  which 

■  he  says  agreed  remarkably  in  their  chief  results,  lie  has  related 
I'tbree  in  detail-  They  were  made  upon  kittens,  and  in  the 
K   presence  of  three  gentlemen  of  his  acquaintance,  one  a  elo-gy-. 

■  Ban,  the  other  two  physicians.  In  the  first  experiment,  a  kit^ 
K  ten  eight  days  old  was  held  under  water  till  every  sign  of  life 
E    Itad  disappeared,  and  after  being  taken  out  and  examined  by 

■  '  Uioae  present,  till  they  were  all  satisfied  of  its  apparent  death, 
I  It  was  again  immersed  in  the  water.  It  was  then  exposed  to 
B  Ae  sun,  dried  with  warm  cloths,  and  rubbed  over  the  belly, 
m  Int  without  any  sign  of  returning  animation.  A  needle  was 
m  then  thrust  through  the  heart  till  it  rested  on  the  back-btme. 
^  This  was  forty-five  minutes  after  the  first  immersion.     In  tha 

giurse  of  fifteen  seconds  the  needle  began  to  jerk  a  little ;  tlie 
Dvements  rapidly  became  brisker;  and  they  were  followed 
■.  first  by  motion  in  the  fore-legs,  then  by  respiration  and  crying, 
Land  finally  by  agitation  of  the  whole  body.  It  remained  for 
^  ^0  hours  in  a  languishing  stale ;  but  when  kept  warm  by  the 

■  natural  heat  of  the  mother,  it  recovered  rapidly.  A  montiL 
I  afterwards  it  was  in  good  health.  Two  other  kittens  were  ex- 
^  gerimented  on  with  analogous  results;  but  one  of  them  died 
■■fc'??iiffiffl1iC^ii^  ^>pfi^g"  nvi-^Md  ^'  the  mstber.'  J^^^j^^ 
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irag  csrefiiUv  examined,  snd  a  small  puncture  was  found  in  the 
middle  of  the  heart,  vithout  a  single  drop  of  blood  having 
escaped  into  the  pericardium. 

These  eKperiments  are  evidently  unaatigfactory,  becaiue 
young  kittens,  as  they  are  bom  immature,  can  support  long- 
continued  asphyxia  without  material  injury  ;•  and  consequently 
those  operated  on  by  Carraro  might  have  recovered  without  any 
treatment  But  besides,  they  have  been  repeated  in  tlie  United 
States  by  a  Dr  Coxe,  who  has  written  a  paper  of  some  interest 
on  asphyxia,  in  the  North  American  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal ;  and  his  results  do  not  coincide  with  those  of  Carraro. 
It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  much  importance  should 
be  attached  to  Dr  Coxe's  criticisms.  He  says  some  experiments 
were  tried  by  a  friend  of  his,  who  found  that  in  two  instances 
the  needles  introduced  eleven  mioutes  after  the  immersion  of 
the  animals  did  not  produce  any  pulsation ;  he  adds  tliat,  in 
some  experiments  of  his  own,  although  the  heart  was  made  to 
contract  pretty  vigorously  for  nearly  fifteen  minutes,  rea[nrattoii 
did  not  ensue,  and  the  contractions  consequently  ceas«l ;  and 
he  sums  up  the  whole  by  pronouncing  the  remedy  "  good  for 
nothing,'"  (ii.  292.)  Whether  this  be  the  feet  or  not,  it  would 
be  presumption  in  any  one  to  pronounce,  who  has  not  tried  the 
experiment ;  but  assuredly  the  point  cannot  he  decided  by  Dr 
Coxe's  experiments,  since  they  must  present  to  every  physiolo- 
gist intrinsic  evidence  of  their  having  been  mismanaged. 

But  farther,  may  it  not  be  stated  as  an  insurmountable  ob- 
jection  to  acupuncture  of  the  heart,  that,  notwithstanding  its 
apparent  harmlessness  in  the  hands  of  Bretonneau,  Beclard, 
Carraro,  and  others,  it  must  be  particularly  apt  to  cause  serious 
mischief  in  that  organ  ?  For  if  the  needle  pierces  any  of  the 
cavities,  its  point  must  be  liable  to  lacerate  their  parietes  during 
their  contractions  and  dilatations.  This  question  must  be  settled 
by  more  detailed  experiments.  Mcanwlule,  although  it  should 
eventually  be  proved  to  a  certainty,  that  animals  of  all  agea 
may  be  roused  from  a  state  of  asphyxia  by  pricking  their  hearts, 
and  although  a  Frenchman  has  been  found  who,  in  his  soimd 
senses,  consented  to  submit  to  the  operation,  it  requires  no  far- 
ther knowledge  of  the  subject  to  be  able  to  predict,  that  a  long 
time  will  elapse  before  an  acupuncture  needle  will  be  allowed 
by  physician,  patient,  or  friend,  to  transfix  the  heart  of  any  one 
in  this  country. 

We  must  now  dismiss  the  subject,  and  in  doing  so  need  add. 
no  farther  comment,  than  that  it  is  impossible  to  deny  a 
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part  of  the  facts  which  have  been  mentioned,  without  refusing 
credit  to  human  testimony  altogether.  In  the  foregoing  abstract 
Ip  attempt  has  been  made  to  appret;iatc  the  truth  and  value  of 
>Ae  works  analysed,  by  the  evidence  which  they  theraselveB  af- 
fftrd ;  and  persona)  experience  has  been  seldom  referred  to,  be- 
«tause  although  we  have  had  some  experience  in  the  matter,  it 
<ikw  not  been  extensive  enough  to  entitle  us  to  try  by  it  the  ela- 
Hcrate  and  multiplied  researches  of  our  authors.  It  is  not  on- 
oeasonable  to  indst,  that  those  who  are  inclined  to  sneer  at  acu- 
|nncture,  of  whom  there  are  not  a  few,  will  submit  to  be  guided 
hf  the  same  principle. 


^RT.  III.~-1.  Obaervationi  on  the  Preparatory  Education 
i-  of  CoTtdidategJur  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  tka 
-' Scottish  Universities;  hunMy  submitted  to  the  considera- 
' "  iion  of  his  Majesty's  Commissioners  for  visiting  the  ITni- 
'  versities  and  Colleges  of  Scotland.  8voj  Edinburgh,  1SS6, 
I    By  ious  TiioMson,  M.  D. 

S,  Additional  Hints  respecting  the  Improvement  of  the  Sj/S' 
1  tejti  of  Medical  Instruction  fblUiwed  in  the  University  of 
'  Edinburgh ;  humbly  submitted  to  the  consideratimi  of  the 
■  Patrons  and  l*rofessors  of  that  Institution.  8vo,  Edinburgh, 
' ';  1826.     By  John  Thomson,  M.  D. 

^  Observations  on  the  System  of  teaching  Clinical  Medicine 
.  ,  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  with  suggeetiOTia  Jbr  itf 
.  improvement  i  humbly  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  tie 
Patrons  and  Professors  of  that  Institution.  8vo,  Lond(M^ 
-   1887.     By  James  Clam,  M.  D. 

S  T  may  be  thought  by  some  that,  as  these  pamphlets  are  not 
rprinted  for  sale,  they  are  not  legitimate  objects  of  review  and 
'Criticism.  But  in  this  we  cannot  ^ree.  They  are  circulated 
•  n  certain  channels  to  influence  public  opinion,  and  more  par* 
Jocularly  the  o^nnion  of  public  men,  whose  judgment  is  ts 
tHHTectthe  vital  interests  of  our  profession.  They  are  printed 
'  *ith  the  view  of  effecting  very  material  changes  in  the  con- 
^Mitation  of  the  medical  profession,  and  in  the  state  of  me- 
"dical  education.  They  employ  the  most  powerful  of  all  en- 
gines,  the  press,  to  propagate  certain  doctrines ;  and  it  is 
w  duty  to  examine  rigorously  questions  of  so  much  impoiw 
Caiice  as  those  of  which  they  treat,  although  our  pages  are  to 
be  purchased  in  the  open  miuket,  and  theirs  oic  to  be  ubtaioed 
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only  by  favour.  Indeed  wc  are  <}uite  certain  that  the  authors 
of  the  pamphlets,  whose  titles  we  have  prefixed  to  this  article, 
will  rather  be  pleased  with  the  incrcseed  publicity  which  they 
will  thus  acquire. 

It  is  necessary  to  premise  a  short  historical  account  of  the  cir< 
CUmHtsnces  connected  with  their  appearance,  as  many  of  them 
have  been  much  misrcprcBented  or  misunderstood,  and  most  of 
uur  readers  are  probably  altogether  ignorant  of  them. 

Some  yearij  ago,  an  opiniun  begun  to  be  agitated  among  mem- 
bers of  the  diSerent  schools  of  medicine  in  Scothind,  and  that 
of  Dublin,  that  an  extension  of  the  period  of  professional  edu- 
cation, and  of  professional  study,  could  be  required  from  those 
who  aspire  to  the  highest  honours  in  medicine,  without  proving 
too  oppressive.  Af^r  due  consideration  of  the  subject,  the 
University  of  Bdinburgh  determined  upon  adopting  Che  mea- 
sure of  reform  to  as  great  an  extent  as  those  professors,  most 
conversant  with  the  subject,  considered  to  be  expedient,  pro- 
bably intending  to  feel  their  way  for  further  improvements. 
The  statutes  which  we  reprinted  in  our  23d  vol.  page  421, 
were  at  last  enacted.  When  the  new  statutes  were  pubUshed, 
they  received  the  general  approbation  of  the  most  esteemed 
medical  Journals  of  Ixindon. 

The  enactment  of  new  statutes  is  always  an  object  of  great 
anxiety  and  importance  to  those  who  have  already  commenced 
or  are  advanced  in  their  studies  on  the  faith  of  the  existing  sta- 
tutes ;  and  on  the  present  occasion,  in  consequence  of  the  length 
of  time  occupied  in  deliberating  upon  them,  and  the  many  er- 
roneous reports  circulated  regarding  their  provisions,  unusual 
Rotation  prevailed  among  the  students.  Indeed  some  of  them, 
after  having  come  to  Edinburgh,  with  the  intention  of  remain- 
ing during  the  session,  thought  it  safer,  in  the  state  of  suspense 
in  which  they  were,  to  alter  their  plans  and  go  to  other  schools. 

To  quiet  the  minds  of  the  students  until  the  publication  of 
the  statutes,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  notify  to  them,  that 
the  statutes  under  consideration  would  not  be  made  imperative 
on  such  gentlemen  as  might  have  commenced  their  medical 
studies  before  they  should  be  published ;  and  when  they  were 
pulilished,  ft  declaration  was  subjoined,  that  the  new  rules  were 
to  take  efieet  upon  such  students  only  as  entered  ou  their  stu- 
dies subsequently  to  their  publication. 

That  new  regulations  in  sucli  a  matter  should  have  no  t 
trospective  operation  was  accorchng  to  the  plain  dictates  of  coi 
mon  justice,  and  confoimable  with  the  cstabhshed  usage  of  u 
v«vities,  and  similar  bodies.*     The  magistrates  of  Edinbui 
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I  ^iowever,  who  are  the  patrons  of  the  univeraity,  thou^t  other- 

I  «iBG  ;  and,  without  regarding  the  other  impoTtaat  changes  in. 

I  induced  into  the  medical  curriculum  of  the  university,  insisted 

.  tbat  the  operation  of  the  new  statutes,  in  regard  to  a  single 

[  point,  viz.  attendance  upon  the  midwifery  class,  should  be  made 

L  sfetrospective.     Nay,  so  intent  were  they  at  one  time  upon  thii 

[  mlfject,  that  they  oifered  to  waive  the  question  of  their  right  of 

[  iaterference,  which  they  now  think  of  so  great  importance  aa 

[  f»  maintain  it  by  an  expensive  l^al  process,  if  the  Senatus 

1  «auld  give  immediate  effect  to  this  part  of  the  curriculum. 

I  But,  as  the  Senatua  would  not  consent  to  break  their  faith, 

publicly  given,  with  the  students,  or  to  have  their  statutes, 

ariemnly  enacted,  dismembered,  and  a  part  of  them,  which 

'iiras   certainly  not  the  most  important,    preferred  to   all  the 

other  parts,  for  no  very  obvious  or  satis&ctory  reason,  the  Hoo- 

forable  Patrons  had  recourse  to  the  strong  measure  of  a  formal 

nntation  of  the  university,  prohibiting  the  principal  and  pro. 

fttgors  from  that  time  from  granting  a  medical  degree  to  any 

■Indent  who  had  not  attended  a  r^iJar  course  of  midwifery  in 

n  university. 

The  Senatus,  however,  adhered  to  its  former  resolution  delibe-* 

rately  taken  ;  and  the  Honourable  Patrons  then  instituted  a  suit 

•t  law  for  having  it  doclared,  that  the  exclusive  right  of  mak- 

cng  laws  and  regulations  for  the  discipline  and  course  of  study 

I   to  be  pursued  in  the  University  uf  Edinburgh,  and  i^c  qualifi'- 

t  Bstions  requisite  for  obtaining  degrees,  is  vested  in  the  magi- 

I  Btrates  of  Edinburgh. 

t  «>  The  Senatus  Academicus  had  now  no  alternative  left,  but  to 
I  ^Id  to  the  demands  of  the  Honourable  Patrons,  and  thus  coiu 
'  sent  to  their  nnnihilation  a^  a  corporate  body,    having  an]> 
^hta  or  privilt^B  whatever ;    or  to  maintain,   at  the   ex. 
|)ence  of  the  individual  professors,  the  existence  of  the  uni- 
Irersity  gainst  their  patrons,  litigating  with  the  purse  of  the 
community.     As  the  speediest,  most  satisfactory,  and  least  ex. 
'  ^nsivc  method  of  settling  the  difference  which  had  unfor- 
tunately arisen  between  them,  tlie  Senatus  solicited  the  con- 
curreiice  of  the  Honourable  Patrons  in  an  application  for  a 
I  Soyal  visitation;  both  parties  deriving  from  the  Crown  the 
lights  of  which  they  respectively  claim  the  possession.     On 
i'  Ae  patrons  refusing  their  consent,  the  Senatus  alone  presented 
1  humble  petition  to  his  Majesty,  who  was  pleased  soon 
I  after  to  issue  his  letter,  appointing  a  Royal  Commission  for 
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vuiting  the  Universities  and  Collies  in  Scotland,  in  nearly 
the  same  terms  as  the  Royal  Cornmiesion  in  1690.  As  the 
Koysl  Commissioners  are  expressly  suthurized  to  settle  all 
suits  and  disputes,  the  Senatus  again  endeavoured  to  pre* 
vail  upon  the  Honourable  Patrons  to  refer  the  question  to 
the  arbitration  of  the  Commie  doners,  but  again  the  Honourable 
Patrons  refused  their  concurrence ;  and  the  suit  at  law  proceeds, 
although  the  original  question  is  already  at  an  end,  the  interim 
possesfaion  of  the  disputed  right  having  been  formally  conceded 
by  the  Honourable  Patrons  to  the  Senatus,  and  the  new  sta- 
tiUes  taking  effect  long  before  the  decision  of  a  court  of  justice 
can  be  obtained  on  the  general  point. 

There  are  now,  therefore,  two  great  public  acta  in  progieaa 
deeply  affecting  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  University  of 
Edinbut^h,  and  especially  of  its  medical  school ;  a  legal  pro- 
ceeding to  determine  existing  rights,  and  a  royal  visitation  with 
most  extensive  powers.  To  the  results  of  both  we  look  iar- 
vard  with  contidence.  As  the  royal  Commissionere  have  puhbcly 
called  for  commanications  on  the  aH&irs  of  the  University  trom 
all  quarters,  we  are  entitled  to  discuss  the  subjects  which  may 
come  under  their  consideration ;  and  although  the  legal  point 
of  the  case  between  the  Honourable  Patrons  and  the  Senatus 
Acadcinicus  is  altogether  out  of  our  province,  we  shall  t^e  the 
liberty  of  making  some  observations  on  the  consequences  to 
vhicfa  its-  decision  may  lead. 

The  Senatus  Acftdemicus,  in  our  opinion,  did  their  duty  in 
defending  the  students  gainst  the  retrospective  operation  of  an 
enactment;  and  in  trying  the  question  whether  they  themselves 
had  any  of  the  rights  or  privileges  usually  considered  as  be- 
longing to  an  university,  or  whether  these  rights  and  privileges 
belonged  to  the  Honourable  Patrons,  not  merely  in  superiority, 
and  honoris  causa,  but  dejacto,  and  to  be  exercised  at  pleasure 
unremittingly,  so  as  to  paralyze  the  Senatus  Academicus,  and 
put  sn  entire  stop  to  its  existence  as  a  deliberative  body. 

The  expression,  "  11  lauE  briser  I'orgueil  de  cette  FaculttS  de 
raedecine"  uttered  in  regard  to  the  University  of  Montpellier, 
roused  the  indignation  of  M.  Prunelle.  "  Qu'egUce,  en  effet,  que 
i'orgueil  d''une  compagnie  savante,  si  ce  n'est  un  sentiment  qui  rap- 
porte  a  Thonneur  general  du  corps,  les  travaux  preens,  et  les  tra- 
vaux  passes  de  cfaacun  dc  Be&  membres  ?"— Des  Etudes,  p.  19- 
*'La  cause  de  fecole  de  MontpelUer  est  la  cause  detoutesles  ecoles 
consacrees  a  un  enseigncment  sup^rieur ;  la  cause  de  quelques 
professeurs  en  medecine  est  la  cause  de  tons  les  savans  qui  sont 
employ^  n  Tinstruction  puhlique  ;  la  cause  de  sept  cent  jeunes 
gens  est  la  cause  de  la  generation  cntiere  sur  laqu^e  la  France 
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«n  de  ties  eHptirances.  L,a  cause  dcs  maitrcB.  ia  cause  dea  dis- 
ciples, est  eniin  celle  de  touE  les  citoyens."  * 
.  Were  the  Honourable  Patrons  to  succeed  in  establighing 
Aeir  claims,  the  downfal  of  the  university  may  be  confidently 
iMTcdicted ;  for  even  it'  they  were  otherwise  fit  persons  to  regulate 
natters  purely  academical,  the  very  circumstance  of  their  being 
4  fluctuating  Imdy,  rhose  members  remain  in  office  but  one  or 
two  years,  and  have  innumerable  other  highly  important  duties 
b  perform,  would  inevitably  lead  to  inconsiEtent  and  fluctuating 
government,  which  cannot  be  sufficiently  deprecated  in  an  in- 
stitution, with  whose  laws  and  regulations  it  is  necessary  that 
the  parents  and  guardians  of  youth  be  Acquainted,  when  they 
Jsy  down  the  plan  of  their  education,  even  years  before  they 
proceed  to  the  university.  We  are  more  inclined  to  blant^ 
the  Edinburgh  school  for  changing  its  statutes  too  frequently, 
tban  for  being  too  slow  in  admitting  improvements  ;  and  every 
one  wbo  has  had  any  experience  in  the  direction  of  the  studied 
«f  young  men,  will  admit  how  difUcult  it  is  to  prevent  the 
deration  of  even  the  slighteiit  change  in  academical  rules  from 
being  misunderstood. 

,  But  independently  of  being  a  fluctuating  body,  the  Honou- 
rable Patrons,  from  their  professional  avocations,  are  little  fit. 
ted  to  regulate  matters  that  are  in  themselves  purely  academi- 
eaX,  and  are  left  in  all  other  univra'sities  to  the  regulation  of 
the  SenatuB.  For  tlie  gentlemen  who  compose  the  town-coun* 
cil  of  Edinburgh,  as  individuals  and  as  fellow-citteens,  we  en'- 
tetoin  the  highest  respect,  and  with  some  of  them  we  are  in 
liabite  of  intimate  friendship,  liut  we  must  be  permitted  to 
diow  how  little  their  pursuits  in  life  qualify  them  to  enter  on 
the  new  duty  of  regulating  all  the  intricate  details  which  occur 
m  the  arrangement  of  academical  concerns. 

The  town-council  consists  of  seventeen  members  chosen  from 
|)f  the  merchant  company,  and  sixteen  from  the  incorporated 
^des.  By  profession  none  of  these  gentlemen,  we  speak  not  of 
tbe  individuals,  are  at  all  connected  with  letters,  or  neceB- 
stnly  in  habits  of  communication  with  tlie  learned,  except 
the  surgeon.  The  greater  part  of  this  body,  therefore,  from 
sot  having  access  to  know  the  details  of  university  education, 
will  naturally  be  influenced  in  their  opinion  by  the  views  of 
the  individual  who  represents  the  only  learned  profession  in 
die  magistracy ;  and  if  the  Honourable  Patrons  were  to  suc- 
ceed in  having  their  claims  established,  and  to  continue  to 
exercise  their  powers  to  the  utmost,  the  almost  inevitable  coo- 
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sequence  would  he,  that  tlie  medical  Hchoul  of  Edinburgh  might 
come  to  be  entirely  directed  by  the  views  of  one  man — the  Pre- 
§ident  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, — who,  it  is  importait  to 
remark,  is  aluo  at  the  head  of  another,  and  in  some  respects 
rival,  school  of  professional  education,  quite  independent  of 
the  control  of  the  Honourable  Patrons.  It  is  curions  to  con- 
trast with  this  excessive  power,  which  the  Patrons  are  unwarily 
Ktru^ling  to  vest  in  the  hands  of  the  representative  of  one  of 
the  incorporated  trades,  the  care  with  which,  in  the  instance  of 
the  erection  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  the  Universities 
of  Scotland  were  protected  from  extraneous  influence  and  inter- 
ference, even  on  the  part  of  those  who,  by  professional  habits, 
and  their  acquaintance  with  the  progress  of  medical  education 
at  liome  and  abroad,  are  best  qualified  to  express  their  opinion 
on  the  subject. 

"  Per  praesentes  etiam  apecialiter  providetur,  jurium  et  pri- 
veligionun  suprascriptorum  dicto  Mcdicorum  Coltegio  conccs- 
aionem,  ad  scliolarum  pro  dicta  arte  medica,  aut  qualibet  parte 
docenda  erectionem,  sen  gradus  alicui  eatenus  confcrendo  et 
concedendo,  nullo  modo  estendendam."  Charter  of  erection 
of  the  lloyat  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh,  dated  29th 
November  1681. 

The  evil  consequences  of  an  estraueous  jurisdiction  in  uni- 
versities have  not  escaped  the  penetrating  mind  of  Adam 
Smith,  when  considering  the  methods  by  which  negligent  pro- 
fessors might  be  compelled  to  discharge  their  pubUc  duty. 

"  If  the  authority  to  which  he  is  subject  resides,  not  so  much  in 
the  body  corporate  of  which  he  is  a  member,  as  in  some  other  eKtra^ 
neous  persons,  in  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  for  exampUj  in  the  gover- 
nor of  the  province,  or  perhaps  in  some  minister  of  stale  ;  it  is  not, 
indeed,  in  this  case  very  likely  that  he  will  be  suiFered  to  neglect 
his  dnty  altogether.  All  that  such  superiors,  however,  can  force 
him  to  do,  is  to  attend  upon  his  pupils  a  certain  number  of  hours, 
that  is,  to  give  a  certain  number  of  lectures  in  the  week,  or  in  the 
year.  What  those  lectures  shall  be,  must  still  depend  upon  the  dl- 
ligancc  of  the  teacher ;  and  that  diligence  is  likely  to  he  propor- 
tioned to  the  motives  which  he  has  for  exerting  it.  An  extraneous 
jurisdiction  of  this  kind,  besides,  is  liable  to  be  exercised  both  ig- 
noraotly  and  capriciously.  In  its  nature,  it  is  arbitrary  and  discre- 
tionary ;  and  the  persons  who  exercise  it,  neither  attending  upon 
the  lectures  of  the  teachers  themselves,  nor  perhaps  understanding 
the  sciences  which  it  is  his  business  to  teach,  are  seldom  capable  of 
exercising  it  with  JTidg:nent.  From  the  insolence  of  office,  too, 
they  are  frequently  indifferent  how  they  exercise  it,  snd  are  verj- 
apt  to  censure  or  deprive  him  of  his  office  wantonly,  and  without 
any  just  cause.  The  person  subject  to  such  jurisdiction  is  necessa- 
rily degraded  by  it,  and,  instead  of  being  one  of  the  most  respect- 
able, is  rendered  one  of  the  meanest  and  most  contemptible  per- 
sons in  the  society.      It  is  by  powerful  proteetion  onlvj  thit  IW  ft 
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effectually  guaril  himself  Bgainst  the  bad  usage  to  which  he  is  at 
all  times  exposed ;  and  this  prottctioit  he  is  most  likely  to  gaia, 
jiet  by  ability  or  diligence  in  his  profession,  but  by  obsequiousness 
tp  the  will  of  hJH  superiors,  and  by  being  ready,  at  all  times,  to  sa- 
crifice to  that  will,  the  rights,  thi^  interest,  and  the  honour  of  the 
body  corporate  of  which  he  is  a.  member.  Whoever  has  attended 
fcr  any  considerable  time  to  the  administration  of  a  French  univer- 
jfity,  must  have  had  occasion  to  remark  the  effects  which  naturally 
ieault  from  an  arbitrary  and  extraneous  jurisdiction  of  this  kind." 

L&stly,  were  the  Town-Council  to  succeed,  they  would  be 
guilty  ot'^^o  de  se,  so  far  as  regards  their  patronage  of  "  ane 
free  College "  of  equal  authority  and  dignity  with  the  other 
Universities  of  this  kingdom ;  they  would  deprive  themselves 
of  the  most  honourable  distinction  ever  conferred  by  the  Crown 
upon  a  corporation ;  and  nothing  of  the  imparted  prerogatives 
of  royalty  would  remain  to  them,  but  the  patronage  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  offices.  If,  contrary  to  all  eK})ectation,  they 
yere  to  succeed  in  depriving  their  professors,  assembled  in  senate, 
of  those  powers  of  regulatingmatters  purely  academical,  which  are 
l^y  all  considered  as  inseparable  from  the  very  nature  of  an  uni- 
versity, they  would  deprive  it  of  the  character  of  an  university ; 
and  when  those,  whose  duty  it  is  to  maintain  its  station  among 
fdmitar  institutions,  and  to  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  add 
to  its  reputation  and  dignity,  deny  it  the  rights  inherent  in  an 
taiveraty,  we  cannot  expect  that  others  will  recognize  them 
'  H  existing  in  the  magistracy.  They  will  cease  to  be  considered 
f^  the  Patrons  of  a  university. 

The  conduct  of  the  Magistrates  of  Edinburgh  till  of  late, 
acting  simply  as  patrons  of  the  medical  school,  has  been  highly 
and  generally  approved  of  They  appointed  able  men  to  the  difc 
ierent  chairs,  and,  knowing  that  on  their  exertions  the  character 
of  the  school  must  depend,  left;  its  regulations  under  the  control 
of  the  professors.  If  the  magistrates  of  the  present  day  have 
&iled  of  securing  the  services  of  men  fit  for  the  ofBce  of  pro- 
{essor,  they  cannot  redeem  their  error  by  withdrawing  their  con- 
fidence, and  assuming  to  themselves  a  power  which  the  public 
cannot  suppose  thera  capable  of  exercising  with  success. 

The  first  of  Dr  Thomson's  pamphlets  relates  principally  to 
the  preparatory  knowledge  to  be  possessed  by  young  men,  be-  . 
fiwe  they  commence  the  study  of  medicine.  Before  entering 
upon  the  merits  of  the  question,  we  may  remark,  that  Dr  Thom- 
Bon  does  not  require  the  possession  of  preparatory  attainments  in 
^ose  only  wlio  seek  the  highest  honours  in  medicine,  but  extends 
his  view  to  all  the  branches  of  tlie  profession,  "  It  must  be 
obvious,  that  those  who  are  destined  for  the  exercise  of  the 
I    i^edical  pioft;esLon,  by  whateviir  name  they  arc  afterward^  to  be 
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tlcnomiiialed,  whether  that  of  physician,  Eurgeuii,  or  apothecary, 
should  all  receive  the  same  kind  of  elementary  and  preparatory 
education."  Hints,  p.  8.  And  again,  "  the  members  of  the  medi- 
cal profession,  in  order  t«  be  respectable,  must  evince,  by  their 
literary  and  scientific  acquirements,  that  they  are  indeed  wor- 
thy of  the  patronage  of  the  public,  and  of  the  privllegeB  to 
which  medical  degrees  and  surgical  diplomas  are  intended  to 
give  them  a  title,"  p.  9.  In  like  manner,  the  author  of  an  ex- 
cellent pamphlet  on  medical  reform,  published  in  1809,  while 
he  recommends  a  preliminary  es^mination  of  medical  students, 
{though  without  speciiying  distinctly  on  what  Bubjccts)  wishes 
a  similar  examination  to  be  instituted  for  surgical  students  also, 
and  by  the  same  examiners. 

Prunelle,  whom  we  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  quote,  is 
decidedly  of  the  same  opinion,  and  founds  upon  it  a  proposition 
for  profeasional  reform,  which  is  worthy  of  attention.  "  Tons 
ces  diverses  intentions  me  sembleraient  pouvoir  etre  remplies, 
en  retabliesant  les  anciens  grades  de  bachelier  et  de  licencic  en 
m^ecine.  Le  premier  de  ces  grades  seriut  confer^  dans  la  troi- 
sicrae  ima^e  des  etudes,  apres  les  examens  neeessaires  pour 
justifier  une  bonne  instruction  tbeorique;  ces  eicamens  serant  ab- 
solument  les  mantes  pour  les  medecins  et  pour  les  chiruTgiens. 
On  n'admettrait  cnsuite  au  coura  de  license,  cest-fh-dire,  aux 
etudes  pratiques  ou  d'application  des  connaissances  theoriques, 
que  les  seuls  bacheliers,  qui  se  diviseraient  alors  en  deux  si^es 
celle  des  medecins  et  celle  des  cliirurgiens,"  p.  S5.  We  notice 
this  particularly,  because  with  many  persons  the  chief  advantage 
of  the  enforcement  of  a  high  degree  of  preparatory  study  for  M.iJ. 
is,  that  it  would  draw  a  strong  line  of  distinction  between  the  phy- 
sidan  and  the  other  members  nf  the  profession.  They  argue,  that, 
although  the  demanding  of  very  high  qualificaUons  from  the  phy- 
sician, would  tend  to  lessen  their  number,  the  public  would  not 
suffer,  as  the  same  individuals  would  give  them  professional  aid, 
but  only  under  another  denomination.  This  opinion  is  quite  at 
variance  with  that  of  M.  Prunelle  and  Dr  Thomson,  with  whom 
on  this  point  we  agree.  There  is  but  a  slight  foundation,  if  in- 
deed there  be  any,  for  the  distinction  between  physic  and  sur- 
gery, in  the  nature  of  the  diseases  which  these  practitioners  are 
required  to  treat,  or  in  the  modes  of  treatment  by  which  the 
diseases  themselves  may  be  cured  or  relieved. 

That  a  great  deal  of  preliminary  or  preparatory  knowledge 
would  be  of  advantage,  if  it  be  not  absolutely  necessary,  to  those 
about  to  enter  on  the  study  of  the  profession  of  the  healing  art, 
is  our  decided  opinion.  Our  doubts  are  in  regard  to  the  kind  of 
knowledge,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  shall  be  rendered  impera. 
tive ;  and  in  this  respect  we  conceive  that  there  exist  much 
prejudice  and  misconception.     A  proper  selection  of  pfeMrtJ- 
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nary  and  accessory  Btudies  cannot  be  made  without  having  a 
scheme  of  tlie  whole  at  once  before  our  eyes,  otherwhe  we  run 
great  risk  of  being  misled  by  our  own  partiality  for  particular 
branches.  In  the  Gretmau  universities,  where  professors  lecture 
upon  any  subject  they  think  Jit,  courses  of  lectures  are  often 
given  upon  what  is  called  the  PropEedeutic  of  Medicine,  or  the 
Encyclopiedia  and  Methodology  of  medicine ;  and  various  out- 
lines of  tbis  summary  view  of  the  whole  course  of  medical  edu- 
cation have  been  published.  * 

In  the  number  of  Hermes  for  December  183S,  there  is  a 
review  of  two  recent  works  upon  the  subject,  but  the  works 
themselves  we  have  not  seen.-f-  ' 

Our  present  purpose  will  be  served  by  the  following  sketch, 
from  Metzger,  in  which  the  various  branches  of  knowledge,  al- 
though not  coinciding  with  the  subdivisions  in  our  schools,  are 
arranged  according  to  the  ideas  of  modern  methodologists. 

A.  PiirLiMiJJARY  Studies  ;  not  more  connected  with  Me- 
dicine than  with  the  possession  of  a  liberal  education  in  general 

(a)  Languages. 

Ancient — Latin,  Greek,  Arabic. 

Modem — English,  French,  German,  Italian. 

(b)  PhCosophy,  Moral. 

Logic,  Rhetoric,  Metaphysics,  History. 
Philosophy,  Physical. 
I  V       Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Algebra,  Geography,  Astronomy. 
*  (c)  Natural  Philosophy — General  properties  of  matter. 
'■■'  Mechanics,    Hydrostatics,  Pncumatology,  Acoustics, 

Optics,  Caloric,  Electricity. 
-'■  B.  AirxiLiARY  Sciences,  essentially  connected   with   tbe 
I  Profession  of  Medicine,  although  not  strictly  practical  branches. 
'  Natural  History. 

Botany. 
Chemistry. 
Anatomy — practical,  comparative,  patholo^cal. 

\\.*  We  have  befoTE  us,  D.Christ.  Vna\.  Heu 
[gtbodatottia  imiyene  ecientie  mediro,  e 


^K  Intern  EncydDpedie  el 
.  ct  piutlicc;  oniaiumquc 
aubjuncliB  cajis*u  hliloriic 
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B  $»  scicDturuni  tain  pcspuantiiun  quam  at 

I  J^KiHriiE,  pp.  S7D,  Bva,  Tubingtc,  1783. 

tihunderU.  Ein  Lditnden  zu  aiudemiKlicii  VorlesuDgcn,  von  J.  I).  Mclzj^cr, 
130,  12rna,  KSnigilwiK,  1804. 
I  -  mia  Etudes  da  M^dicin,  deleun  eoanorinn!.  e(  dc  Imir  m^odologiii.  DUconn 
I  jmnomie  i  h  nulifa  de  Ib  Pnulti  d«  Medicia  de  Monipellier  U  17  NovcDibii 
I  ISlfi,  BD  piMcDce  dc  Monucar  Le  ReeWur  de  rAcHdcmia  cX  Aa  P4catleii  B>wiiiblr.;>. 
1    Vtx  .M.  PrntKllc,  pp.  1 18,  *u>,  Moolpdlier,  IBIU. 

+  l-"i  Hemi.  (■■liedUnderi,  M.  D.  ct  P.  dc  iiisliLuUplie  »H  ivicdicin»m  libvi  duo, 
^^nm  abiuc  Kholarum  csiua  cditL     Halai,  \S'a,}f^ii\,6m. 
'  EncykloiAdie  und  iMEthodologic  iln  Arzneikumli  ta  Vorloiiingen  cnlworftn,  1 
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C.  Essential  or  P&actical  Branches. 

(a)  Hygiene. 

Physiology. 
Dietetics. 

(b)  Jatrike. 

Greneral  Therapeutics. 

Pathology,  Pathogeny,  Nosology,  Aetiology,  Symp- 
tomatology. 

Pharmacology,  Toxicology. 
Special  Therapeutics. 

Practice  of  Medicine,  Clinical  Medicine. 

Practice  of  Surgery,  Clinical  Surgery. 

Midwifery. 

Medical  Jurisprudence. 

Veterinary  Medicine. 

D.  Appendages. 
Medical  Police. 
History  of  Medicine. 

An  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  dead  languages  is  repre- 
sented as  indispensable  to  a  physician.  At  an  early  period  of 
life,  and  before  the  mind  is  prepared  for  the  study  of  a  profes- 
sion, the  study  of  languages  is  one  of  the  most  proper  exercises 
of  the  mental  powers.  But  the  knowledge  of  languages  in 
itself,  derives  its  chief  utility  from  its  facilitating  the  acquisition 
of  useful  knowledge ;  and  therefore,  as  the  mind  may  be  nearly 
equally  disciplined  during  the  acquisition  of  any  one  language  as 
of  any  other,  their  utility  is  directly  proportional  to  the  value  of 
the  information  contained  in  the  books  written  in  them.  Now, 
leaving  to  Latin,  although  no  longer  the  medium  of  communi- 
cation among  the  learned  in  Europe,  its  precedence  derived 
from  long  established  use, — when  the  other  languages  are  tried 
by  this  criterion  of  their  utility,  we  must  rank  them  in  the  fol- 
lowing order,  French,  German,  Italian,  Greek.*  If  all  cannot 
be  acquired  or  retained,  if  one  must  be  given  up,  we  say,  with- 
out hesitation,  the  Greek ;  and  this,  in  &ct,  is  the  practice,  not 
of  physicians  only,  but  of  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  physical  sciences.  "  For  how  many  are  there  of  an  hun- 
dred,"" says  Locke,  "  even  amongst  scholars  themselves,  who  re- 
tain the  Greek  they  carried  from  school ;  or  ever  improve  it 
to  a  familiar  reading  and  perfect  understanding  of  Greek 
authors  ;'^  while,  even  at  an  advanced  age,  many  labour  to  ac- 
quire the  German,  for   the  sake  of  the  vast  treasures  of  in. 


*  In  regard  to  a  considerable  number  of  our  students  who  enter  as  surgeons  into 
the  service  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company,  Arabic  holds  the  third,  if  not 
the  second  place  in  point  of  utility. 
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Ibrmation  it  renders  accessible  to  them.     It  is  argued  in  favour  " 
of  the  study  of  the  Greek  language,  that  it  la  the  language  of  I 
the  fathers  of  pliysic ;  and  that  the  terms  of  medical  art  have 
been  almost  all  borrowed  from  it  and  the  Latin ;  and  that  it 
seems  impossible  to  undersUnd  properly  their  meaning,  without   i 
possefising  some  knowledge  of  the  sources  from  which  they  havB  i 
been  derived.     The  first  argument  would  be  nearly  equaUyi 
conclusive  in  favour  of  the  Arabic,  thai  phy^cians  might  read    ' 
Aviceima  and  llhazes  in  the  original ;    end,  with  regard   to 
the  last,  we  shall  reply,  on  the  authority  of  Dugald  Stewart, 
"  It  is  in  many  cases  a  fortunate   circumstance,   when   the 
words  we  employ  have  lost  their  pedigree ;  or  (what  amounts    j 
nearly  to  the  same  thing,)  when  it  can  be  traced  by  those  atone    i 
who  are  skdied  in  ancient  and  foreign  languages.     Such  words 
have,  in  their  favour,  the  sanction  of  immemorial  usage,  anct    ' 
the  obscurity  of  their  history  prevents  them  from  misleading 
the  imagination,  by  recalling  to  it  the  objects  or  phenomma  to 
which  they  owed  their  origin.     The  notions,  accordingly,  we 
annex  to  them,  may  be  expected  tu  be  peculiarly  precise  anj 
definite." — Stewart'd   Phil.   Essays,  p.  184,      Indeed,  all  &h  ' 
tempts   at    descriptive    terminology  have  utterly   failed,  and 
have  impeded,  instead  of  advancing  the  progress  of  knowledge^ 
The  celebrated  French  nomenclature  of  chemistry  will  serve  aa 
Kn  example.      If  we  take  oxygen  as  a  mere  arbitrary  proper 
name,  it  serves  the  purpose  of  designating  a  substance  possessed 
of  certain  properties,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  daily  extend- 
ing; but  if  we  attend  to  its  meaning,  as  a  Greek  derivative,  it  re- 
I   presents  it  as  the  generator  of  acid :  whereas  we  now  know  that 
flxygen  generates  alkalis  and  earths,  as  much  as  acids,  and  that 
I    Other  substances,  besides  oxygen,  generate  acids.      Hydrogen, 
I    ^ote,  nitrogen,  are  equally  objectionable,  except  as  arbitrary 
proper  names,  and  it  is  only  as  arbitrary  names  that  they  are 
now  universally  known  by  chemists.    Then  what  confusion  has 
\  lecn  introduced  into  the  nomenclature  of  disease,  by  the  abuse 
I    ofa  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue?  Witness  the  terminologies 
1   ef  Swediaur,  Mason  Good,  and  many  other  neologists,  which 
L  iavc  had  no  other  efl'ect  than  to  impede  the  dissemination  of 
1  asy  addition  to  our  knowledge  that  may  be  otherwise  contained 
Ljn  their  writings. 

Ek>  If  it  should  be  said,  that,  although  a  knowledge  of  Greek  is 
\nn  itself  of  no  value  to  a  medical  man,  it  is  yet  valuable  as  a 
Mign  that  he  has  received  a  liberal  education,  such  as  befits  his 
rfvofession.  The  answer  is,  that  no  doubt  in  some  parts  of  this 
I' country,  and  in  a  certain  rank  of  Eoeiety,  a  knowledge  of  Greek 
I'tt  so  esteemed ;  but  that  it  is  by  do  means  exclusively  for  those 
Iparts  of  the  country,  or  for  that  rank  of  society,  that  the  gra- 

lte«i4aiBlialW'i^iiW*j'ii&iitWiW'^ 
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lion  were  so  limited,  the  education  and  examinationB  tor  the 
Bklinburgh  degree  would  be  much  less  generally  usei'ul  tu 
mankind  than  we  verily  believe  they  are  at  this  moment. 

When  we  compare  the  branches  of  Natural  knowledge,  a» 
cimnecled  with  the  medical  profeBsion,  we  cannot  Bubscribe  to 
the  opinion  mainlaincd  by  out  reformers,  that  natural  phi- 
losophy  is  as  iiidiapenHsble  a  branch  of  medical  education  as 
chemistry.  Bosides  the  ob-vitiua  argument  that  chemistry, 
scientific  and  cKteneive  as  it  lias  now  become,  originated  with 
physicians ;  and  when  first  made  an  essieiitial  branch  of  medical 
education,  was  little  more  than  chemical  pliarmacy,  which  it 
still  embraces ;  it  enables  us,  since  the  great  progress  recently 
made  in  vegetable  analysis,  to  bring  the  reputed  virtues  of 
many  drugs  to  a  test,  almost  amounting  to  certainty ;  and,  in 
its  whole  extent,  it  has  a  much  more  intimate  relation  with 
animal  physiology  and  pathology  than  natural  philosophy  has. 
We  need  not  quote  examples.  It  is  sullicient  to  consult  any  che- 
mical system,  and  to  observe  the  extent  and  importance  of  what 
is  called  animal  and  vegetable  chemistry.  But,  in  treatises  on  na- 
tural philosophy  wc  find  no  such  direct  connection  with  the  ani- 
mal body.  It  is  well  known  how  complete  was  the  failure  of  the 
latro-mathematieians.  Natural  philosophy  is  the  science  of 
dead  matter ;  the  physician  deals  with  hving  bodies,  whose 
distmctive  vital  properties  far  overbalance  the  dead  machinery. 
No  surgeon,  reducing  a  luxation,  thinks  merely  of  the  physi- 
cal forces  connected  with  the  joint ;  he  proceeds  upon  a  know- 
ledge of  the  parts  as  endowed  with  hfe,  and  possessed  of  pro- 
perties known  by  experience,  but  not  to  be  subjected  to  cidcu- 
lation.  How  little  benefit  is  derived  from  optics  in  treating 
diseases  of  the  eye ;  or  frnta  acoustics  in  regard  to  those  of  the 
ear  ?  and  the  little  that  is  useful  is  easily  and  advantageously 
explained  at  the  time  by  the  professor  who  has  occasion  to 
mention  its  application.  Although  it  may  be  admitted  that 
students  of  medicine  would  derive  benefit  &om  a  course  of 
experimental  philosophy,  the  greatest  sticklers  for  preliminary 
education  do  not  wish  that  they  should  be  able  to  follow  a 
course  of  it,  as  it  is  or  ought  to  be  taught  in  universities  as  a 
branch  of  science.  "  Les  hautes  mathematiques,'"  says  Prunelle, 
"  et  les  mathematiqucs  appliquces  qui  tiennent  une  jJace  e\ 
£stingu^e  dans  les  faculti^'S  des  sciences,  sont  tout^^fait  hors 
de  la  sphere  des  i^udes  medicales." 

The  importance  of  a  special  knowledge  of  the  jdiilosophy  of 
the  mind  has  been  greatly  overrated,  and  seems  to  us  to  be 
miBunclerstood.  We  admit  that  a  physician  ought  to  reason 
accurately,  that  he  should  possess  a  knowledge  of  the  facul- 
tiOB  of  his  mind,  as  well  as  of  those  of  liis  body,  and  of  his 
duties  t»  himself,  society,  and  his  Maker ;  and  that '      '     """ 
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be  fully  aware  of  the  reciprocal  intiuence  of  the  mind  and  body 

upon  each  other.  But  we  very  much  doubt  whether  the  common 

method  of  teaching  the  moral  sciences,   involving,  as  it  does, 

liiBny  useless  metaphysical  controversies,  will  aid  his  acquisi- 

tiDit  of  this  knowledge.      In  fact,  great  part  of  his  professional 

ftudiea  is  a  perpetual  practical  exemplification  of  reasoning  and 

I  nduction,   more   valuable   than   the  possession  of  scholastic 

I  OUions ;  *  and  much  of  what  is  most  valuable  concerning  mind 

'  fiiily  enters  within  the  province  of  physiology  and  pathology. 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  quote,  upon  this  subject,  an  author 

whose  authority  will  not  be  disputed. 

"  I  think  I  can  perceive,"  says  Dugald  Stewart,  "  within 
.the  period  of  my  own  recollection,  not  only  a  change  to  the 
better  in  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  but  in  the  specu- 
lattons  of  medical  inquirers.  Physiological  theories,  concerning 
tlie  functions  of  the  nerves  in  producing  the  intellectual  phe- 
nomena, have  pretty  generally  fallen  into  contempt :  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  lai^e  accession  has  been  made  to  our  stock 
i£  well-authenticated  facts,  both  with  respect  to  the  influence 
^body  on  mind,  and  of  mind  upon  body.  As  examples  of 
this,  it  is  suflicient  to  mention  the  experimental  inquiries  insti- 
tuted in  consequence  of  the  pretended  cures  effected  by  means 
ef  animal  magnetism  and  of  tractors ;  to  which  may  be  added, 
the  philosophical  spirit  evinced  in  some  late  pubbcations  on 
Insanity."  p.  200. 

Commendation  from  such  an  authority  outweighs  all  the 
TBguc  declamation  lately  uttered  against  physicians,  as  being 
ignorant  of  moral  philosophy,  and  incapable  of  acciuate  reason- 
ing. 

Nor  can  we  agree  with  Dr  Thomson,  when  he  maintains, 
tliat  "  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of  mind,  and  of  every 
thing  which  can  influence  the  perceptive,  intellectual,  and 
rooral  powers  of  man,  btcomea  absoluieb/  necessary  to  him, 
whose  duty  it  of^en  is  to  judge  of  the  existence  of  the  derange^ 
ments  which  so  frequently  take  place  in  this  part  of  the  human 
constitution,  from  external  injury,  from  disease,  and  from  the 
states  of  fever  and  madness— to  describe  their  varieties,  and  to 
eonduct  their  treatment,"  p.  7-  The  philosopher  has  obtained 
a  valuable  accession  of  facts,  connected  with  the  diseases  tS 
the  mind,  from  the  physician ;  but  philosophy  has,  hitherto 
at  least,  given  little  or  no  assistance  to  pracUtioners  to  facilitate 
the  diagnosis,  the  theory,  or  the  treatment  of  these  discasea. 
All  our  useful  knowledge  of  tfaia  subject  is  the  result  of  obser- 
vation and  experience,  not  of  speculative  philosophy. 
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It  id  also  a  tavouiite  tupic  of  declamaciou  to  place  natur^ 
hbtory  ia  general,  on  a  level  witb  botany.  But,  independent- 
ly tliat  botany,  if  ve  may  eay  so,  ia  in  pOBsession  of  the  pre- 
ference among  the  immense  extent  of  Bubjects  which  natural 
history  embraccB,  there  are  sufficient  reasons  for  not  disturbing 
the  esUblished  order.  The  study  of  natural  history,  in  all  its 
extent,  would  interfere  with  the  acquisition  of  professional  know- 
ledge. The  course  of  natural  history  ^ven  by  Spallanzani  in 
the  University  of  Pavia  occupied  five  sessions;  and  in  Paris 
more  professors  are  employed  in  teaching  natural  history  alone, 
and  its  connected  sciences,  than  the  whole  number  of  the  facul- 
ty of  medidne  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Botany,  as 
one  of  tlie  branches,  suffices  to  teach  the  art  of  describing 
natural  bodies,  and  the  principles  of  their  classification ;  and  in 
treating  of  vegetable,  it  illustratea  animal  physiology  by  perpetu- 
ally recurring  analogies.  Besides,  botany  is  more  connected  with 
medicine,  than  any  other  branch  of  natural  history  is.  By  far 
the  greater  ntunber  of  our  remedies  are  derived  from  the  ve- 
getable kingdom.  The  earliest  botanists  were  all  physicians, 
and  the  earliest  lists  of  plants  were  of  those  which  were  useful 
in  medicine.  Almost  down  to  the  time  of  Linnteus,  every 
writer  on  botany  added  to  the  technical  description,  the  medi- 
cal virtues  and  uses  of  the  jilant,  as  that  part  of  the  science 
which  constituted  its  chief  value.  In  modern  times  the  natural 
arrangement  of  plants  often  assists  us  in  discovering  substitutes 
for  drugs  of  acknowledged  virtue,  and  for  distrusting  or  giving 
belief  to  the  properties  assigned  upon  hmited  observation. 
"Dans  rexposiiiou  mi^thodique  des  objets  dont  nous  traitona^nous 
avons  adopteTordre  dcsfamillesnaturelles,  comraeetant  alafois 
le  plus  satisfaisant  pour  Tesprit,  et  le  plus  propre  a  generallser 
les  idees.  En  efFet,  nous  verrona  que  les  vdgetaux  qui  se  trou- 
vent  rapproches  et  reunis  par  Tanalogie  de  leurs  formes  extc- 
rieurs,  et  de  leur  structure  interne,  jouissent  generalement  de 
proprietes  medicales  analogues,  et  quelquefois  entierement  sem- 
blablea." 

In  making  these  comparisons  between  the  relative  value  to  a 
medical  student  of  different  kinds  of  knowledge,  we  trust  that 
we  shall  not  be  considered  as  recommending  ignorance,  or  de- 
preciating any  species  of  learning;  but  we  wish  to  set  limits  to 
the  unreasonable  demands  wEitch  are  vaguely  made  upon  the 
medical  student.  In  devising  plans  fur  the  reform  of  the  educa- 
tion of  profeasional  men,  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  of  the  greatest 
consequence  to  kecj)  constantly  in  view  the  distinction  between 
those  kinds  of  literary  and  scientific. knowledge,  which  are  ab- 
solutely indispensable  to  the  safe  exercise  of  the  profession; 

"  Jlicliud,  Balsniqiie  Mf.licn'e,  Preface,  p.  riii.  S«  iln  Ot  Ciridolle. 
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those  vliich  it  is  defiirable  slid  for  the  interest  of  tlie  practitioner 

tbat  he  should  possess,  and  tho.'ie  vhiclt  are  merely  ornamental. 

■Any  system  which  will  have  a  tendency  to  lead  him  to  neglect  any 

vanch  of  which  he  ought  not  to  be  ignorant,  will  never  be 

impcnsated  by  any  extent  of  knowledge  of  those  of  which  his 

lorance  is  harmlese.    Medicine  is  a  practical  profeBston.    That 

lowiedge  is  most  essential  to  its  stndents,  which  renders  them 

le  most  usefol  servants  of  the  public  ;  and  all  reputation  for 

,,  Ltrinsic  learning,  which  is  acquired  at  the  expence  of  practical 

jjfcill,  is  meretricious,  and  deceives  the  public  by  dazzling  their 

judgment. 

^  ■  Even  many  of  those  who  advocate  most  strongly  the  importance 
<«f  previous  education,  are  fiilly  aware  of  the  necessity  of  putting' 
limits  to  its  extent;  and  know  how  little  the  present  mode  of  teach- 
ing the  accessory  sciences  followed  in  most  universities  is  adapt- 
cdtothe  wants  of  the  &ture  medical  practitioner.  "  Lasciencede 
Jb  medecine  est  tellement  va&te,  que  toute  etude  ttrangere  a  Tob- 
'  tt  qu''elle  a  en  vue,  dcvient  par  cela  mcme  inutile ;  proposi- 
_paTi  qui  me  semble  fondamentale  dans  tout  systeme  bien  enten- 
^du  d'enseignement  mJdical.  Le  besoin  imperiaux  de  tout  sa- 
^Voir,  qui  se  fait  sentir  si  naturellement  a  votre  age  (M.  Prunelle 
jl  addressing  the  students  of  Montpellier)  vous  empechera  sou- 
_5fent  de  determiner  la  limite  ou  il  convient  de  vous  arreter  sur 
laque  sujet ;  souvent  aussi  votre  imagination  vous  altachera 
preference  k  ce  qui  la  flatte  davantage,  et  vous  eloignera  de 
qui  est  plus  essentiel." — P.  46,  Prunelle. 
The  sameideaiseuforcedbyaleamed  German  critic.  "  Phi- 
,^jophy,  botany,  mineralogy,  zoology,  chemistry,  physics,  and 
i^e  like,  are  treated  of  by  their  respective  professors,  not  in  that 
.noint  of  view,  or  in  that  manner  which  the  physician  requires 
^  the  sequel  of  bis  practical  life  and  employment,  that  is,  as 
accessory  sciences ;  but  each  is  followed  out  in  its  whole  cx- 
ient  and  in  detail,  so  that  the  pupil  who  has  not  yet  learned  to- 
.distinguish  what  is  essential  from  what  is  not  essential,  and 
what  is  more  important  from  what  is  less  important,  and  is  un- 
able to  commit  accurately  to  memory  all  that  be  liears,  runs 
Hhe  risk  of  retaining  much  with  which  he  might  dispense,  while 
.lie  overlooks  other  things  of  which  he  should  certdnly  have 
jnade  himself  master.  Amid  the  variety  of  objects  of  the  most 
I^Sfiercnt  nature  which  press  at  the  same  time  upon  his  mind, 
^a.G  dryness  of  some  of  these  studies  which  require  great  ex- 
^crtioQ  of  the  memory  often  mii;leads  him  to  neglect  them 
altogether,  and  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  one  or  two 
(idiich  have  more  attractions ;  and  he  becomes,  for  example,  an 
.'enthusiastic  botanist,  mineralogist,  and  so  on,  and  dispenses 
ivith  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  is  necessary  for  his  tutuic 
progress  in  the  study  of  medicine.     His  pred\lecW.OTvfet«&t  «i 
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other  of  these  brsncbes  passes  with  him  &om  Lis  academical  i 
to  his  practicftl  life ;  but  here  he  must  renounce  it,  whether 
will  or  not,  aod  he  at  last  finds,  to  his  great  dismay,  that  he  has 
been  miataken  concerning  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  is  now 
most  useful  to  him."  Hermes,  Dec.  1825. 

Also  ill  the  Parisian  regulations  emitted  in  July  1820,  in 
which  the  d^ree  of  Buckelier  des  sciences  is  required  of  every 
one  before  he  inscribes  as  a  medical  student  af^erlst  January  18S3, 
it  is  expressly  stated,  that  the  degree  of  bachelor  requires  of 
those  who  devote  themselves  to  medicine,  only  the  branches  of 
scientific  knowledge  necefsary  to  them  ;  thus  disiinccly  admit- 
ting the  impropriety  of  requiring  of  them  the  whole  extent  of 
knowledge  necessary  for  obtaining  the  degree  in  Philosophy,  or 
A.  B. 

Professor  Jardine  of  Glasgow,  whose  opinions  on  the  subject 
of  education  have  so  much  weight,  is  the  last  authority  which 
we  shall  quote. 

"  Classical  learning,  mathematics,  and  the  elements  of  philuso- 
phy,  are  no  doubt  very  useful  for  giving  a  mitable  employtaent  to 
the  intellectual  powers  of  youth  ;  and^  for  this  reason,  tliey  ought 
to  he  continued  as  the  principal  occupation  of  the  under-griuluate 
course.  But  other  studies,  besides  these,  are  necessary  to  qualify 
men  for  the  business  of  life  ;  for,  if  the  education  giveu  at  college 
is  meant  to  have  any  reference  to  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  the  or- 
dinary departments  of  human  pursuits,  I  maiutaiu  that  tbeie  is  at 
present  an  utter  incompatibility  between  the  means  and  the  end. 

"  Take  the  most  favourable  view  that  can  be  taken  of  undent 
literature  and  geometry,  of  the  systems  pursued  in  our  universities, 
of  the  books  that  are  read,  the  lectures  that  are  given,  and,  above 
all,  of  the  exercises  which  are  required  on  the  pait  of  the  students, 
and  it  must  be  admitted,  by  every  candid  person,  that  the  business 
of  universities  has  very  little  relation  to  the  business  of  life  ;  afibrd- 
ing  but  a  very  indifferent  preparation  for  fiitiire  eminence  or  suc- 
cess, in  those  fields  of  exertion,  into  which  the  great,  the  wealthy, 
and  the  ambitious,  are  the  most  likely  to  enter." 

In  fact,  one  great  defect  in  the  education  (£  medical  prac- 
titioners in  general,  is  the  want  of  habits  of  bu^ess,  their  ne- 
glect of  keeping  a  journal  of  their  transactions,  observations, 
and  reflections,  ignorance  of  the  method  of  conducting  and  pre- 
serving their  correspondence,  and,  sordid  as  it  may  be  thought 
to  be,  inattention  to  keeping  accurate  accounts  of  their  profes- 
sional receipts.  Greater  regularity  on  the  part  of  medical 
practitioners  iu  respect  to  these  matters  would  be  advantageous 
to  their  patients  and  the  public,  as  well  as  to  themselves. 

Dt  I'homson  adduces,  in  confirmation  of  his  opinion  as  to 
the  necessity  of  preparatorj'  study  before  efitering  upon  that  of 
mediciue  ;  1st,  the  opinions  of  other  competent  judges ;  2dly, 
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extracti  froiii  printed  works  on  the  subject ;  and  3dly,  the  pro- 
vinons  made  tor  tlie  education  of  a  physidan  in  the  statutes  of 
different  univeridties. 
I  f  The  opinions  of  Dr  Peter  Reid,  Dr  Abercrombie,  and  Dr 
I  Keliie,  are  specially  brought  forward,  and  we  are  compelled  to 
raaunine  their  weight,  though  we  trust  with  that  delicacy  which 
our  respect  for  their  acknowledged  talents  insures.  Dr  Held 
says,  "  why  the  preliminary  diEciphne  of  a  liberal  education 
should  not  be  enforced  in  medicine  as  well  as  in  law  or  divinity 
ia  altogether  unaccountable."  But  the  statement  here  made  is 
I  WToneous,  for,  in  regard  to  law,  no  preliminary  education  what- 
l  ever,  nor  even  any  compulsory  professional  education,  is  requir- 
I  ad.  I)r  Keid  claims  the  merit  of  being  a  competent  judge  of 
I  ikte  matter.  '-'  It  may  not  be  improper  to  state,  that  I  have  hod 
I  importunities,  which  can  fall  to  tlie  lot  of  few,  of  appreciating 
I  Ute  ertects  of  medical  education,  having  been  employed  for  many 
I  ytars  in  teaching  the  different  departments  of  medicine  to  ad- 
I  nnced  students  of  the  most  liberal  claas."  In  short,  Dr  Reid 
I  is  one  of  those  highly  respectable  individuals  to  whom  the  me- 
L  dical  education  of  this  place  is  greatly  indebted  by  their  method 
I  sf  teaching  the  various  branches  of  medicine  by  examination, 
I  dus  supplying,  in  a  more  efficient  way  than  coidd  be  done  by  the 
1  ]HofesGors  themselves,  what  has  been  considered  as  a  defect  in 
I  our  system  of  academical  education  by  prelections.  Itut  it  must 
I  be  remembered,  that  to  these  private  tutors  those  students  espe- 
[  cially  have  recourse,  who  have  doubts  as  to  their  competency  to 
I  i&dergo  the  examinations ;  and  that  it  is  the  peculiar  excellence 
I  1^  this  mode  of  education  to  detect  the  deficiencies  of  even  the 
I  Unt  informed  that  they  may  immediately  supply  them.  There^ 
li  fore,  the  defects,  and  not  the  meritB,  of  each  individual  pupil 
I  diiefly  engage  their  attention,  which  must  naturally  lead  to 
I  s  rather  unfavourable  opinion  of  their  acquirements. 
I  -  Dr  Abercrombie,  though  friendly  to  preliminary  education, 
I  ia  aware  of  the  difficulties,  but  thinks  there  are  various  ways  in 
1  Tbich  they  might  be  overcome ;  but,  as  he  has  not  stated  any 
I  of  these,  we  may  assume  that  he  had  not  digested  any. 
I  :  Id  our  excellent  friend  Dr  Kellie's  letter  there  is  more  wit 
I  lHan  logic.  It  seems  chiefly  intended  to  introduce  Sir  Robert  Sib- 
I  bald's  celebrated  advertisement,  that  he  was  to  give  lectures  on 
Putural  history  and  medicine,  but  to  those  only  "  qui  cal/enl 
I  lingiias  Latinam  et  Grfscam,  omnem  pkilaeophiam,  ct  mathe- 
I  teoaficndamenta"  from  which  it  ia  concluded,  *'  Sir  Robert  Sih- 
I  bald  was  a  fool,  that  is  clear.  He  would  have  sold  more  tickets 
I  bad  he  been  less  scrupulous."  But  it  does  not  appear  that  Sir  i 
i  Robert  sold  any  tickets,  or  had  any  intention  to  sfU  tickets,  and  ' 
I  it  U  not  known  that  he  ever  had  a  pupil,  or  ever  read  a  lee- 
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tare.  It  U  more  prohable  that  tlie  udvertignncnt  was  a  mere 
venial  ebullition  of  p«dantic  vanity.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain 
that  no  advantage  whatever  to  srience,  or  to  manlcind,  result- 
ed Axnn  the  restrictions  he  tlius  impo»eii  upon  himself.  Bower 
has  prcaerved  the  advertisement,  and  his  observations  upon  it 
are  judicious.  "  By  restrictions  of  this  kind,  the  cultivation 
of  science  is  materially  retiirded,  because  men  of  genius  are 
prevented  from  having  access  to  the  proper  schools  for  instruc- 
tion. Besides,  a  man  like  Sibbald,  so  enthusiastically  attached 
to  his  profession,  rendered  himself  less  usetul  than  he  might 
otherwise  have  been." — Vol,  ii.  p.  Sy. 

Dr  Thomson  also  states,  that  he  has  the  sattsraction  to  know 
that  his  Hints  express  the  opinion  very  generally  entertained  Iw 
the  better  intbrmed  part  of  the  medical  profession  in  Scotland. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  he  has  received  commendations  from 
many  who  really  think  as  he  does,  but  we  suspect  also  from 
many  who  are  either  biassed  by  his  seductive  eloquence,  or  ex- 
press their  assent  without  giving  themselves  the  trouble  to 
examine  the  question.  Nor  are  we  surprised  at  the  general 
concurrence,  because  there  can  scarcely  be  a  difference  of  opi- 
nion upon  the  abstract  proposidon,  that  a  knowledge  of  letters 
and  philosophy  is  advantageous  to  practitioners  in  medicine. 

The  published  opinions  to  which  Dr  Thomson  refers  are  by 
Dr  Hosack,  l)r  Beddoes,  M.  PruneUe,  and  Dr  A.  T.  Thom- 
son. These  generally  refer  to  projected  plans  of  reform,  and 
not  to  realities  which  have  stood  the  test  of  experience.  Dr 
Thomson  has  praised,  and  very  justly  praised,  M,  Prunelle's 
discourse,  and  has  expressed  a  wish  that  the  practice  of  opening 
in  a  similar  manner  the  academic  session  of  the  different  facuU 
ties  were  adopted  in  the  universities  of  this  country.  We  be- 
lieve, that,  for  some  years  past,  in  ref;ard  to  the  medical  facul- 
ty  in  this  university,  Dr  Thomson's  wish  has  been  anticipated, 
though  very  imperfectly,  compared  with  the  truly  learned  ora- 
tion of  the  French  professor.  Dr  Thomson  hasi  remarked  up- 
on Dr  Hosack's  introductory  lecture,  that  "  the  attainments 
which  the  professor  expects  of  the  American  students  are  great- 
ly superior  to  those  which  the  generality  of  young  men  entering 
on  the  study  of  medicine  in  this  country  are  known  to  possess.''' 
Dr  Hosack  indeed  says,  that  he  pre/nimed  that  the  greater 
part  of  his  audience  possessed  the  knowledge  of  the  various 
subjects,  which  he  enumerates ;  hut  this  is  a  mere  rhetorical 
form  of  speech,  for  he  could  not,  consistently  with  truth,  pre- 
sume it ;  and  the  inference  which  Dr  Thomson  draws  as  to  the 
inferiority  (rf  the  preliminary  education  of  the  Edinburgh  to  the 
Americsn  student  is,  according  to  our  observation,  altogether 
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MAfounded.  America  is  making  wonderful  progress  in  science, 
EMt  ndlity,  for  which  we  contend,  is  their  polar  star. 
j  ••  The  example  of  the  continental  governments  is  the  Inst  kind 
lulif  argument  which  Dr  Thomson  employs.  It  may  be  udmit- 
LJBkl  that,  in  certain  particulars,  advantage  may  be  taken  of 
iai^hat  has  been  found  by  long  experience  to  answer  in  other 
^Mnntrics ;  but  it  is  only  in  those  particulars  where  there  is  no 
KHsential  difference  in  the  general  policy  of  the  countries,  as 
HffLCting  the  object  in  question.  But  between  the  Scottish  me- 
Ifitteal  schools,  and  those  on  the  continent,  recommended  for  our 
limitation,  there  is  no  analogy.  The  preliminary  education  and 
I  rtle  academical  course,  in  such  countrieB,  are  under  the  same  des- 
I  potic  power,  and  are,  therefore,  without  any  difficulty,  adjusted 
I  to  each  other.  The  teachers  in  the  continental  universitieB 
I  are  salaried  officers  of  government,  and  in  some  of  them  to- 
I  Wly  independent  of  their  pupils ;  and  the  pupils,  when  they* 
I   have  completed  their  education,  as  prescribed  by  government, 

St  in  return  from  government,  a.  monopoly  of  the  practice  of 
eir  profession.  In  those  countries  the  title  of  M.  B.  is  not 
B  aierely  an  honorary  distinction,  but  a  valuable  possession,  which 
I  ii  necessary  to  entitle  any  one  to  practice  as  a  physician,  while, 
I  kaving  obtained  it,  the  physician  is  protected  by  the  strong  arm 
1  tif  the  law,  in  the  frill  possession  of  his  rights  and  privileges. 
I  '  Other  arguments  are  used  to  enforce  the  propriety  of  an  ex- 
K  tended  preliminary  education.  Some  venture  to  represent  the 
I  'l^duates  of  Edinburgh  as  not  having  a  sufficiently  Hberal  educft- 
I  iftjn, — aa  being  ilHterate  and  ignorant  to  a  degree  that  degrades 
I  ^le  profession.  This  is  certainly  not  the  opinion  of  the  public  at 
I  Ivge.  The  title  of  M.  D.  from  Edinburgh  confers  no  privileges 
I  Aat  are  not  conceded  to  the  other  denominations  of  the  profession. 
I  It  is  merely  an  evidence  of  a  certain  kind  of  education,  and  of  a 
I  ctetain  amount  of  knowledge  in  the  possessor ;  and  that  the  kind 
w  ind  amount  of  such  knowledge  are  highly  appreciated  by  the 
I  public,  is  evinced  by  the  estimation  in  which  the  Edinburgh 
I  degree  is  held  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Prunelle  has  been 
I  referred  to  by  Dr  Thomson.  Speaking  of  the  advantage  of 
I  oniting  the  study  of  medicine  and  surgery,  be  says,  "  On  ne 
I  ^uve  d^enseigneraent  medical  public  qu'a,  Dublin,  a  Glasgow, 
I  k  Edimhourg.  (^ette  dernier  universite  qui  est  la  plus  celebre 
I  ies  toutes,  reunit  les  professeuis  en  medecine,  et  en  chirurgie." 
I  Again,  he  places  Edinburgh  at  the  bead  of  well  regulated 
1  iMdical  schools ;  "  Les  succes  constans  obtenus  par  les  ecoles 
I  d'Edimbourg,  de  Gottingen,  de  Halle,  de  Leyde,  de  Pavie,  de 
I  Vienne,  deposcnt  en  faveur  dc  renseignement  collectif  des  uni- 
h  Tcrsities,"  p.  55. 
I       Another  attempt  of  the  same  kind  is  made  by  representing  the 
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character  of  M.  U-  oUaioed  st  Ediiiburgli  an  Ikuving  declined^ 
and  as  being  do  longer  a  title  implying  learning  in  the  iudiviiluals 
on  whom  it  is  bestowed.  This  we  are  disposed  to  deny.  From  » 
far  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Etudents,  their  habits  and 
qualiii cations,  than  that  posee^sed  by  many  who  are  loudest  on 
the  subject,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  agoerting,  that  the  medical 
students  of  tfae  present  day  are  more  assiduous  in  the  prosecu- 
tioH'of  their  studies  than  tlieir  iathers  were  i  thitt  their  attention 
iti  more  directed  to  the  acquisition  of  real  knowledge,  and  less 
engaged  with  metapliysiual  hypotheses;  that  they  leave  the 
achool  better  anatomigts,  better  physiologists,  better  pathologists, 
better  chemists,  better  botanists,  better  naturalists,  better  phar- 
macologists, and  more  quaUiied  to  practice  physic,  surgery,  mid- 
wifery, and  juridical  medicine.  They  are  ^tter  to  entei  into 
the  service  of  the  public ;  and  this  is  what  the  public  requires 
of  thoKC  upon  whose  servicea  they  have  to  rely  in  times  of 
difficulty  and  distress. 

There  is  no  surer  criterion  of  the  value  of  any  commodity 
than  the  demand  for  it,  taken  in  connection  with  its  price. 
When  estimated  1^  this  standard,  we  are  led  to  tliis  conclu- 
sion, that  tlie  degree  of  M.  D.  got  at  Edinburgh  is  more  valued 
by  the  public,  than  the  same  degree  when  obtained  at  other 
universities.  Students  come  here  from  all  parts  of  the  Bri- 
tish empire  to  present  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  liighest 
bonouis  in  medicine,  although  these  might  be  obtained  else- 
where at  a  lees  cost  of  tirne  and  expence ;  because  they 
themselves  value  it  more,  and  they  believe  it  to  be  more 
esteemed  by  the  public.  Not  unfrequently  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh confers  the  degree  of  M.  1).  on  gentlemen  who  already 
possess  A.  n.  from  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  who  might 
have  obtained  M.  B.  and  ultimately  M.  U.  in  their  original  Ahna 
Mater  or  ad  eundem  in  Cambridge  or  Oxford.  This  sulhcient- 
ly  proves  that  the  degree  of  M.  1>.  from  Edinburgh  is  to  some 
persons,  and  in  some  places,  more  valuable  than  the  same  de- 
gree from  these  other  universities,  notwithstanding  that  in  these 
a  much  iuller  preliminary  education  is  required.  As  it  does 
not  convey  the  same  privileges  and  immunities,  this  must  be 
dolely  on  account  of  its  higher  reputation  in  a  professional 
eliaracter. 

The  progressive  increase  of  the  medical  graduates  at  Edin- 
burgh during  the  last  fifty  years,  appears  from  the  following 
table  of  tlic  numbers  who  received  the  degree  of  M.  D.  during 
each  successive  period  of  five  years,  ending, 

Vura,      17111  line  nai  i79(i  iwn  luoa  isii  isiu  luai  i&jc  toloL 

UrailuBtt:^  i'iiS     131      151      175     ^33     -J42     2511    301!     S34     ^Ji     2^92. 

Of  diese  819  were  Scottish,  7O6  English,  848  Irish,  235  &om 
the  British  colonies,  and  193  foreigners  of  all  descriptions. 
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It  is  thought  by  some,  that  tUere  are  too  many  graduates  in 
medicine,  and  that  any  change,  by  which  the  number  should 
be  lessened,  would  be  an  advantage.  If  by  thJa  be  meant  that 
it  would  promote  the  interest  of  those  who  graduate,  it  may 
be  admitted  for  the  sake  of  argument ;  but,  if  it  be  intended  to 
, express  an  opinion,  that  it  would  tie  for  the  interest  of  the  pub- 

■  |J0C  that  the  number  of  physiciana  should  be  reduced,  whether 
l^at  of  the  other  classes  of  the  profession  should  be  proportion- 

■  ^ly  increased  or  not,  we  dissent  from  it  entirely.  When  there 
I  jfa  no  undue  encouragement,  no  bonus  given  for  men  to  enter 
I  ,iato  a  particular  profession,  the  supply  will  never  for  any  length 
'  of  time  exceed  the  demand ;  and  there  is  no  profession  which 

i  so  few  good  things  to  be  enjoyed  by  its  members  as  that  of 
K^e  physician.  On  the  contrary,  his  monopoly  is  always,  if 
V ^SUch  an  expression  can  be  used,  negative.  He  is  prohibited, 
I  ^d  sometimes  foolishly  prohibits  himself,  iron)  exercising  his 
||||alenis  and  skill  in  the  manner  most  beneficial  to  himself 
I  _^d  to  the  public,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  proportion 
I  Jif  physicians  to  the  popiUation,  and  to  the  other  branches  of 
l.l}ie  profession,  is  smaUer  in  this  kingdom  than  in  foreign  coun- 
ties. In  a  recent  publication*  there  is  a  curious  comparison 
^  f  these  proportions  in  London  and  Paris,  of  which  the  follow- 
Ijiag  is  an  abstract, 

Inhabitanw-        FhjHcisiiBi        Surgeoiu.        Apochecades. 
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In  London  the  physidans  are  to  the  surgeons 
■  to  the  apothecaries  as  one  to  f    ' 
I  eighteen.      In  Paris  the  physic 
1  "^erouR  as  t' 


D  twelve,  to  both  united  as  one  to 

lysicians  arc  nearly  five  times  as  nu- 

B  siu'gcona,  more  than  three  times  as  numerous  as 

I  '|he  apothecaries — twice  as  numerous  as  both. 

'  '     This  difference  would  be  of  little  consequence,  if  the  profea- 

Monal  education  of  all  the  branches  were  equally  good ;  hut 

Tiile  the  education  required  of  the  physician  in  Edinburgh  at 

Resent  is  indisputably  superior  to  that  of  the  others,  in  regard 

I  'to  the  kind  of  knowledge  chiefly  required  in  practice,  this  dif- 

'  'fcrence  cannot  but  be  injurious  to  the  British  public. 

J  '    Our  general  notion  in  regard  to  the  merits  of  medical  scliools 

I  '4ii  this  country  is,  that  these  should  be  judged  of  neither  exclu- 

I  J^vely  by  the  amount  of  knowledge  required  of  their  graduates, 

r  jpor  exclusively  by  the  number  that  take  the  degree,  but  in  the 

^fiompound  ratio  of  the  two.     It  is  not  the  most  complete  edu- 

,  'An  Expohilionof  ihB  Slate  of  tlio  Medical  Ptofetsion  in  llie  Biiiiah  iliirainiDnB, 
-toi  of  ihc  injurious  effeqli  of  ihe  monopoly  by  UBurpMion  of  the  Itnyal  t'ollegs  of 
njyatciansin  Loadao.    Hvo,  London  ItSS. 
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cation  that  cim  be  given  to  medical  men,  Itut  the  most  complete 
education  thai  the  great  body  of  practitioners  can  be  indnced 
to  take,  that  the  public  interest  requires. 

It  is  ft  great  mistake  to  suppoee  that  the  medical  students  would 
continue  to  resort  to  Edinburgh,  although  without  the  expecta- 
titSi  of  receiving  the  distinction  of  a  degree;  or  that,  ahliough 
by  raising  the  required  qualifications  many  fewer  degrees  would 
be  granted,  the  numbers  of  students  would  not  be  diminished,  as 
they  would  take  diplomas  in  surgery.  If  Dr  Thomson's  views 
were  adopted,  and  the  same  preliminary  education  required  from 
surgical  as  from  medical  students,  their  numbers  would  be  equal- 
ly affected.  Even  if  the  notion  of  some  persons  were  followed, 
that  the  possession  of  extensive  learning  should  be  the  line  of 
distinction  between  the  physician  and  the  sui^;eon,  we  ftar 
ranch  that  few  strangers  would  come  here  for  the  sakeof  EtudT- 
ing  surgery  only.  One  great  advantage  of  Edinburgh  as  s 
pTot^Bsional  school,  is,  that  a  student  may,  at  the  same  time,  and 
without  any  additional  expence,  be  qualifying  himself  for  be- 
coming a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  M.  1).  and  for  a  di- 
ploma in  surgery ;  and,  in  feet,  many  of  our  pupils  take  both  ; 
sometimes  in  the  same  session,  but  frequently  after  passing 
as  surgeons,  and  spending  several  years  in  the  public  service 
in  the  army  or  navy,  they  return,  and  at  last  obtain,  and  most 
deservedly,  the  highest  honours  in  medicine.  But  if  the  degree 
of  M.  D.  were  placed  entirely  out  of  their  reach,  we  fear  that 
few  Englishmen  or  Irishmen  would  prefer  Edinburgh  as  a 
school  of  surgery  to  London  or  Dublin. 

We  are  ^so  told  that  physicians  and  surgeons,  iu  consequence 
of  an  extended  preliminary  education,  are  to  become  not  only 
wiser,  but  better.  "  That  a  similar  course  of  preparatory  educa- 
tion" to  that  required  of  students  of  divinity,  "  should  not  hither- 
to have  been  required  ofthose  who  enter  upon  the  study  of  law  or 
physic,  is  a  great  misfortune  to  these  professions ;  and  the  want 
of  it  the  chief  source,  perhaps,  of  whatever  has  been  illiberal,  sor- 
did, ignorant,  or  miaehievous  in  the  practice  of  them."  We  are 
here  associated  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe,  who  are  en- 
titled to  precedence,  and  they  will, doubtless,ha8ten  Co  adopt  so  easy 
a  method  of  puriijing  their  profession  from  all  its  stains.  The 
following  piece  of  declamation  is  somewhat  to  the  same  effect. 
"  The  enforcement,  therefore,  by  our  universities,  and  by  the  col- 
leges of  physicians  and  Bnrgeons,  on  those  to  whom  they  grant  me- 
dical ana  surgical  degrees  and  diplomas,  of  a  due  acquaintance 
with  those  branches  of  science  which  are  universally  acknowledged 
tn  be  necessary  to  the  study  of  medicine,  is  the  inchspensable  duty 
of  these  bodies,  and  appears  to  me  to  be  the  greatest  reform  which 
the  present  state  of  medical  education  admits  of ;  to  be  the  only 
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l>roper  hairier  that  can  ever  |je  raised  by  the  medical  profesaiou. 
or  which  ought  to  be  rect^nized  by  the  public,  as  fonning  a  boun- 
dary between  the  regular  or  irregular  practitioner  of  physic — be- 
tween medicine  practised  a.%  a  learned  aod  liberal  profession,  or  fol- 
lowed SB  an  ignoble,  degraded,*  and,  degrading  art."     All  thitt  is 
Tery  well  said;  but  a  great  deal  more  is  necessary  to  attain" the 
■%irifihed-foF  end  than  compelling  every  physician  to  read  Greek 
'tnd  be  on  adept  in  philosophy  ;  and  we  cannot  avoid  borrowing 
concluding  sentence  of  a  letter  irom  Dr  James  Gregory  to 
_      Harrison,  when  labouring,    about   twenty  years  ago,   to 
I  .]bring  about  a  similar  reform  in  the  state  of  the  medical  profe»- 
'  jBon. — "  In  short,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  before  your  pro- 
L  ^sed  reform  be  accomplished,  physic  must  he  made  more  per- 
I  %ct,  physicians  more  honest,  statesmen  more  enlightened,  and 
I  ^iiB  hulk  of  mankind  much  wiser  and  better  than  they  axe  at 
I  jreseot,  or  have  ever  been,  or  are  likely  to  become  in  our  time." 
I  • ,   Aa  Dr  Thomson  has  laid  down  no  specific  plan  for  the  cx- 
I  ^JRifiion  of  preliminary  study,  which  he  generally  recommends  flo 
]  itrongly,  we  are  not  quite  certain  in  what  respect,  and  to  what 
I  J^ent  our  views  are  different.     On  some  occasions  he  speaks  of 
I  ^  due  acquaintance  with  those  branches  of  science  which  are 
I  tmivemally  acknowledged  to  be  necessary  to  the  study  of  medi- 
I  'ewe  ;  hut  on  other  occasions  he  specifies  more  distinctly  a  cum- 
I  fwtent   knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  of  the 
ft  fJementary  parts  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  and  of 
I  iggic  and  moral  philosophy.     From  other  passages  we  might 
Tjib&r  that  to  these  are  to  be  added  arithmetic,  rhetoric,  history, 
■  jpstuial  history. 

The  amount  of  the  knowledge  of  the  various  branches  re- 

I  ^ntired  is  also  not  distinctly  specified.     The  important  words 

\9ue  and  competent   are  left  altogether   without  explanation. 

{sfoT  have  we  more  precise  information  as  to  where  or  when 

I  knowledge  is  to  he  obtained,  or  how  the  possession  of  it  is 

»  be  ascertained.     From  the  praise  bestowed  upon  the  pro- 

)|^cuve  regulations  of  Aberdeen  and  St  Andrew's,  and  the  re- 

I  jcsmmeudation  that  equal  qualifications  should  be  requited  in 

all  the  Scotch  Universities,  we  might  infer  that  Dr  Thomson'ti 

plan  was,  that  every  one,  before  becoming  a  candidate  for  the 

degree  of  M.  D.,  should  be  posseaaed  of  that  of  A.  M.  from  an 

university.     Other  expressions,  however,  seem  inconsistent  with 

this  inference- 

Dr  P.  Reid  is  "  for  insisting  that  every  young  man,  be- 
fore he  is  admitted  to  enrcA  his  name  as  a  medical  student, 
shall  give  satisfacton  evidence  of  his  having  had  the  advan- 
tages of  a  liberal  education.'"     Jatros  proposes  that,  besidcB 
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exacting  of  the  candidates  for  the  medical  degree,  a  competept 
knowledge  of  the  accessory  studies  proposed,  there  should 
be  required  of  him  some  proof  of  proficiency  in  the  different 
branches  of  natural  philosophy  and  natural  history.  Dr  Kellie 
is  for  adopting  some  plan,  and  Dr  Abercrombie  thinks  the  dif- 
jGculties  might  be  overcome  in  various  ways.  Dr  Tlosack  per- 
mits the  student  to  supply  the  defects  of  his  education  during' 
the  period  of  his  professional  study.  Bv  a  new  regulation  at 
Berlin  the  students,  previous  to  their  medical  examination,  are 
to  be  tried  before  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy.  In  the  Nether- 
lands, no  student  is  permitted  to  attend  the  medical  lectures 
without  having  previously  obtained  the  degree  of  candidate  in 
the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences  ;  and  nearly  the  same  is 
required  by  the  recent  regulations  of  the  Parisian  school. 

By  the  present  statutes  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh  it  is 
intended  that  the  possession  by  the  candidate  of  a  due  and  com- 

Etent  acquaintance  with  the  branches  of  science  universally  ac- 
owledged  to  be  necessary  to  the  study  of  medicine,  should  be 
ascertained  during  his  professional  examination.  If,  however, 
the  production  of  additional  evidence  were  required,»it  would  not 
be  easy  to  fix  what  kind  of  evidence  would  suffice.  It  cannot 
be  expected  that  young  men  should  come  from  the  remotest 
comers  of  England  or  Ireland,  and  even  from  the  colonies,  uncer- 
tain whether,  before  they  be  permitted  to  commence  their  medical 
studies,  the  evidence  they  have  to  produce  will  be  deemed  suffi- 
cient. The  same  objection  applies  to  a  preliminary  examination, 
whether  that  examination  were  conducted  by  the  Faculty  of  Me- 
dicine, or  that  of  Philosophy.  Again,if  we  get  the  better  of  this  dif- 
ficulty by  allowing  students  to  supply  their  deficiency  after  they 
arrive  at  the  university,  and  during  their  professional  course,  the 
objection  is,  that  the  period  of  study  must  either  be  prolonged, 
and  the  expence  increased,  or  their  attention  will  be  diverted 
from  their  chief  object.  The  same  arguments  apply  more  strong- 
ly against  the  necessity  of  a  previous  degree  in  arts.  Formerly, 
we  believe,  the  universities  of  St  Andrew's  and  Aberdeen 
granted  the  degree  of  A.  M.  at  the  same  time  and  upon  the 
same  evidence  that  they  conferred  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  and 
they  were  held  in  equal  estimation.  But  if  a  bcmajide  degree 
of  A.  M.  in  a  Scottish  university  should  be  required  before  a 
student  in  this  country  be  permitted  to  enrol  as  a  student  of 
medicine,  it  would  add  four  years  to  his  academic  education  and 
residence.  On  the  other  hand,  were  a  student  to  attempt  to 
carry  on  a  full  course  of  philosophy  and  medicine  at  the  same 
time,  he  would  make  but  little  proficiency  in  either,  and  the 
probable  result  would  be,  that  he  would  acquire  neither  degree. 
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The  addition  of  four  yesrs  of  preliminary  study  would  more 
than  double  the  expence  of  an  education  which  many  find  aU 
ready  almout  beyond  their  means.  Some  persons  are  of  opi- 
nion thai  this  would  render  the  title  of  physician  more  respect- 
able, by  confining  it  to  the  wealthier  class  of  students.  VVo 
have  already  given  our  reasonsfor  dissenting  from  this  opinion, 
which  we  conceive  to  be  both  erroneous  in  itself,  and  incon- 
sistent with  tbe  spirit  and  institutions  of  a  free  country.  In  this 
respect,  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  reformers  of  the  stats 
of  the  profession  on  tlie  other  side  of  the  Tweed  entertain 
very  different  views  from  those  which  we  have  thought  it  out 
duty  to  combat. 

"  In  rettpect  to  medioine  especially,  whether  we  consider  the 
great  number  of  the  natives  of  ScotJaiiil  who  cultivate  that  depart- 
ment of  Bciience,  or  the  influx  of  students  from  England  and  Ir*- 
land,  as  well  as  from  our  colonies  and  foreign  countries,  resorting 
to  the  Scotch  universities,  or  the  cheapness  of  education  which  so 
strongly  recommends  them,  we  do  not  think  it  would  he  either  ju- 
dicious or  just  to  suppress  any  of  them.     Whatever  multiplies  ex- 
pence  to  the  young  physician,  whether  for  education)  examination, 
DT  admission  to  practice,  has  a  direct  tendency  to  limit  the  numhef 
tf  the  cultivators  of  that  branch ;  to  anient,  in  the  same  ratio, 
die  discordance  and  disproportion  of  the  other  branches  of  the  pr»- 
'oBsion  ;  to  increase  empiricism,  and  to  prolong  monopoly."' 
A  great  increase  of  the  espence  of  education  is  etill  moreob- 
I  jectionable,  if  it  be  incurred  for  the  saJce  of  objects  which  give 
I  ^eir  possessors  little  professional  superiority.     The  evil  conse. 
'   ^piences  of  such  a  system  have  been  well  exposed  by  an  author, 
I  whose  views  of  medical  retbrm  are  consonant  to  the  soundest 

winciples  of  pohiical  economy. 
I  *;  "  Of  this  body  (the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London,) 
I  fte  general  policy  seems  to  have  been  to  insure  a  high  degree  of 
l.iSttming  on  the  part  of  its  members,  rather  than  to  supply  the 
[  piblic  with  medical  practitioners  proportionate  to  its  necessities. 
J  And  the  effect  has  been  in  a  great  degree  similar  to  what  we 
F  iave  already  seen  to  result  firora  the  Papal  restrictions  imposed 
1  1hi  the  clerical  physicians  of  the  continent.  For,  by  requiring 
■9('high  degree  of  literary  ((ualilication  for  its  associates,  it  ne- 
'  essarily  narrowed  the  institution,  and  rendered  it  inadequate 
Ir  supply  the  wants  of  the  community,"  -f- 
■^1  If  greater  preliminary  and  extra-professional  knowledge  should 
Fw  lecpiired  than  the  studente  in  general  possess,  they  should 


w 
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be  furnislied  with  the  me^tnii  of  acquiring  it  at  little  expence, 
and  without  interfpring  with  their  professional  studies.  The 
reform  must  he  carried  back  to  the  §chools  and  academies  where 
they  xre  in  genera)  educated  froni  their  twelfth  to  their 
eighteenth  year,  and  during  these  years  much  knowledge  use- 
fal  to  s  physician  might  be  acquired,  if  it  were  easily  accKssible. 
These  are,  however,  dispersed  over  the  whole  empire,  and  are 
entirely  independent  of  university  control.  For  those  ata- 
dents,  again,  whose  circumstances  permit  them  to  spend  a  por- 
tion of  these  years  in  university  attendance,  it  would  be  essen- 
tial that  those  branches  of  philosophy  and  natural  knowledge, 
considered  as  necessary  to  them,  should  be  taught  to  them  in  the 
extent  and  manner  best  calculated  to  facilitate  their  acquisition 
of  professional  knowledge,  and  most  likely  to  be  of  use  to  them 
in  their  professional  career. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  these  difficulties  are  insupera- 
ble, and  that  nothing  can  be  done  to  fix  and  secure  a  certain 
amount  of  previous  general  knowledge  iu  the  candidates  for  the 
medical  degree.  But  we  are  sure,  that  whatever  is  done  with  this 
view  should  be  done  very  cautiously,  with  a  thorough  know, 
ledge  of  the  diificulties  we  have  stated,  and  with  due  regard  to 
the  feelings  of  the  jniblic,  as  to  the  kind  of  knowledge  which 
they  chic-fly  require,  and  will  roost  liberally  encourage  in  medi- 
cal practitioners.  And,  in  the  meantime,  we  think  the  Senatus 
has  done  right,  tirst,  in  beginning  the  reform  by  improving  the 
strictly  professional  education  of  the  graduates ;  and,  secondly, 
in  maintaining  the  principle,  that  whatever  changes  are  adopt- 
ed iball  be  imperative  only  on  those  who  commence  their  stu- 
dies subsequently  to  their  adoption. 

The  degree  of  M.  D.  from  Kdinburgh  or  Glasgow,  while  it 
is  a  degree  of  honour  also,  is  chiefly  prized  as  recommending 
its  possessor,  when  a  candidate  for  medical  practice ;  and  the 
expence,  and  time,  and  trouble  in  obtaining  it,  must  be,  to  a 
certain  extent,  proportioned  to  the  remuneration  expected  in 
subsequent  professional  emolument.  But  this  emolument,  to  a 
large  proportion  of  the  Scottish  graduates,  must  be  small,  and 
never  can  be  but  small.  Any  little  addition  to  the  time  and 
expence  of  study  which  might  be  still  made  would  be  best  oc- 
cupied, even  jet,  in  professional  study,  because,  in  every  one 
of  its  branches,  medidne  has  made,  and  is  making,  great  steps, 
irhicb  render  it  more  and  more  tedious  to  master ;  and  there 
are  branches,  not  imperative  on  students,  some  strictly  medi- 
cal, and  others  medico-general,  which  ought,  under  the  circum- 
stances, to  rank  before  preliminary  study. 

The  title  of  M.  D.  obtained  from  the  university  of  Edin- 
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burgli  or  of  Glasgov,  expresses  the  fact)  tliat  its  possessor  is 
learned  in  medicine ;  the  same  title  is  conferred  by  the  English 
wniversitin,  not  for  learning  in  medicine,  but  in  letters  &nd  phi- 
kfiopby.  It  is  there,  if  we  may  use  the  expreiision,  a  false  title.  * 
The  title  of  M.  D.  should  be  conhned  to  those  learned  in  me- 
dicine, and  should  be  accessible  to  all  such  duty  qualiiied.  If 
aecessary,  another  title,  such  as  Phil.  D.,  more  consistent  with 
tfae  truth,  should  designate  those  learned  in  philosophy  ;  while 
those  who  are  learned  both  in  philosophy  and  in  medicine  should 
be  distinguished  by  uniting  both  titles,  and  writing  themselves 
Phil,  et  M.  D.  as  is  the  practice  in  many  universities  on  the 

^  continent.  We  would  therefore  think  it  advisable  that  students 
might  have  itin  their  power  to  obtain  cither  or  bath  degrees,  ac- 
cording to  the  extent  of  their  qualili cations.  In  this  way  the 
comparative  value  of  these  degrees  in  the  estimation  of  the  pub. 
Kc  would  soun  be  brought  to  the  test  of  experience.  But  wa 
ahould  consider  it  a  dangerous  esperimeot  to  alter  entirely, 
from  speculative  ojunions,  the  character  of  the  degree  of  M.  D., 
aa  obtained  in  the  Scottish  universities  where  the  profession  is 
teughL  The  commodity  suits  the  market,  and  tlie  market  suits 
the  commodity.  Any  change  which  would  put  it  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  purchaser,  would  either  force  him  to  look  for  it 

^  ^ewhere,  or  to  put  up  with  an  inferior  article. 

It  must  also  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  various  plans  of  refornt 

I  BToposed  are  local  in  their  operation  ;  that  they  are  confined  ta 
Scotland,  and  do  not  extend  to  England  and  Irdand.  Foi 
the  sake  of  argument,  we  shall  admit  that  the  preliminary 
education  enforced  in  the  universities  in  the  other  divisions  of 
the  British  F.mpire  is  perfect,  or  at  least  sufficient,  although 
ft  late  anonymous  writer,  who  seems  conversant  with  the  sist> 
ter,  has  given  us  no  very  high  idea  of  the  knowledge  which 
will  suffice  to  obtain  the  degree  of  B,  A-  in  Canibridge.f 
But  in  the  English  universities  there  is  no  provision  made 
for  the  teaching  of  medicine  or  surgery,  nor  any  course  of  me- 

*  This  ductepBDcy  beiw«ii  (he  sign  und  (he  tiling  sgnitied  liti  been  DOttced  b^ 
Mr  Kelsul  in  rL-gird  to  Cumbridgc-  "  If  [lie  ptcient  lyateni  bo  persitied  in,  it 
would  surety  be  but  fair  to  snnid  the  tille<  B.  A.  and  M.  A.  and  tubsiltute  thost 
of  B.  M.  D.  and  M.  At.  D.  { Bocculaurcui  et  Msgiicer  Muhemiticuum  Oiuipli- 
D«njni>  a>  squaring  not  only  better  "lib  tiia  iMRiiiulioDi  •hereby  llie  d<gre«t  «• 
obuined,  but  >Ua  with  ibo  rigour  of  oiaUiemuioal  triulu" — Phantum  or  a  Univer* 
lily,  f.  33. 

i-  The  queationiit  or  ondidale  n  eiq>Mted  to  take  Into  the  Seoale- Houae — thsTuK 
gu  itilet  of  arithmetic,  lour  hoolu  of  Euclid,  and  Iho  firit  part  of  iilaebta,  oi  that 
>dence  it  divided  in  Wood'a  Elements  Dr  Monk,  late  tutor  of  Trinity  Colli^f, 
ii  quoted,  for  ancrling,  "  Except  in  very  frw  cuies  the  whoU  inay  be  arquiied  in 
le«i  than  a  year ;  ibui  leaving  two  yeaii  and  n  half  to  be  empluyod  in  n  way  of  which 
the  uoiveraiiy  esacU  no  Hxount." — London  Magatmt,  March  1SS6. 
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dical  study  required  firom  candidates  for  the  degree  of  M.  B« 
To  render  any  reform  of  medical  education  general  and  equal 
in  its  operation,  it  would  be  more  necessary  to  enforce  an 
adequate  professional  education  in  the  English  universitieB 
than  to  enforce  preliminary  education  in  the  Scottish ;  other- 
wise the  degree  of  M.  B.  would  be  acquired  in  England  at  a 
less  expence  of  time  and  money,  than  that  of  M.  D.  in  Scotland ; 
and,  we  need  not  add,  that,  if  this  change  should  induce  medi- 
cal students  to  go  to  the  English  instead  of  the  Scottish  uni- 
Tersities,  the  diminution  of  professional  knowledge  would  not  be 
compensated  by  the  increase  of  extra-professional  learning. 

The  end  of  public  education,  it  has  been  truly  said,  is  not  so  * 
much  to  cultivate  the  minds  of  a  select  few,  as  to  diffiise  infor- 
mation as  widely  as  possible  among  the  many,  and  to  make  all 
men,  whether  more  or  less  favoured  by  nature,  (or  cirpumstan- 
ces,)  as  accomplished  as  their  several  capacities  will  allow.* 
By  increasing  the  qualifications  required  for  obtaining  university 
Itonours  beyond  what  the  state  of  the  profession  can  bear,  or  the 
demands  of  the  public  justify,  a  large  number  of  those  who 
Would  otherwise  have  received  a  moderate  share,  at  least,  of 
university  education,  must  remain  without  any.  Although  by 
such  a  regulation  a  few  individuals  might  possess  higher  un- 
professional  academical  acquirements  than  at  present,  the  total 
amount  of  university  education  possessed  by  medical  practition- 
ers would  be  lessened ;  and  it  would  be  insulting  the  common 
sense  of  our  readers  to  adduce  a  single  argument  to  prove,  that 
by  such  a  change  the  respectability  of  the  profession  would  be 
lowered,  not  raised. 

-  If  no  person  were  permitted  to  commence  his  professional 
study  of  medicine,  who  had  not  previously  obtained  the  degree 
of  A.  M.  or  A.  B.  in  an  university,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
Would  be  as  little  resorted  to  as  schools  of  medicine  by  stran- 
gers as  St  Andrew's  and  Aberdeen.  The  professors  would  be  de- 
prived of  an  income,  on  the  faith  of  enjoying  which  they  had 
devoted  their  labour  and  time  to  the  business  of  teaching,  and 
had  relinquished  other  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood ;  t£e  re- 
putation of  the  universities  would  decline,  because  that  is  con- 
nected with  the  number  of  students  ;  and  there  would  be  a  ma- 
terial diminution  of  the  wealth  of  the  cities  in  which  they  are 
seated.-|-  All  this  would  happen  without  any  advantage  what- 
ever to  the  public.      On  the  contrary,  we  are  decidedly  of 


*  See  an  excellent,  but  severe  article,  entitled,  ''  Tlie  Cambridge  University, — 
Senate-Houtfi  examinations  for  degrees,  in  the  London  Magazine  ibr  March  1826, 
p.  302. 

f  The  two  great  sources  of  the  wealth  of  Edinburgh  are  the  Courts  of  Justice 
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opinion  that  it  would  be  injurious  to  the  general  eliaracter  of 
the  profeesion,  and  to  the  best  interests  of  the  community ; 
the  fbrmer  by  putting  the  professional  academic  degree  out  <rt' 
the  power  of  many,  who  would  therefore  remain  content  with  aD 
education  much  inferior  to  that  which  the  degree  now  within  their 
Teach  imposes  on  them  ;  and  to  the  latter  by  greatly  diminish* 
ing  over  the  country  the  number  of  well-educated  practitioners. 
A.  D.  Jr. 
(To  be  continued.) 


Aai.  IV. — Anno  Clinieo  Medico,  CompUuto  da  Carlo  Spf-  J 
ranza  gi^  J.  S.  Medico  Provinciale  nel  Regno  LoitAardft 
Veneto,  ora  Prof',  di  Terapia  speciale  et  di  clinica  medico, 
^.—Medico-Ctinicai  Report  Jor  1893-1824.  Compiled  by 
Carlo  Speranza,  formerly  Imperial-Hoyal  Provincial  Phya- 
cian  in  the  kingdom  of  Venetian  Lombardy;  now  Profes- 
Hor  of  special  Therapeutics  and  of  Clmical  Medicine  in  the 
Ducal  UniveiKity  of  Parma ;  consulting  Physician  of  Cxt  | 

'     Ducal  court ;  and  corresponding   Member  of  the  Medico*  j 
Chirurgical   Academy  of  Naples.      To  which  is  annexed) 
A  Commentary  on  Tetanus.   Parma,  from  the  Ducal  Pies%  \ 
1825. 

f  £W  medical  writings  can  be  said  to  equal,  and,  perhaps 
none  will  be  admitted  to  surpass  in  real  practical  utility,  the 
Tolumes  which  the  physicians  of  the  hospitals  and  schools  of  j 
the  continent  have  pubhshed  under  the  form  of  chnical  r&- 
ports,  at  diiferent  periods,  during  the  last  eighty  years.  The 
productions  which  issued  from  the  school  of  Vienna,  under  the 
'successive  names  of  De  Haen,  Maximihan  Stoll,  and  Ernest 
'Hildenbrand,  are  not  only  durable  monunjents  of  the  diligence 
and  judgment  of  these  observers,  but  are  of  the  utmost  import 
ance  to  the  physician,  from  the  value  of  the  facts  which  they 
communicate.     The  selections  from  the  journals  of  the  Copeit- 


and  ihe  Univcreily.  The  memU-iB  of  ihr  foi 
^hkti  BTe  liighly  oppressive  an  ihe  othti  cIhb 
derived  in  cunuquince  of  the  AuuribhiDjt  eu 
,^CB  of  eilucalioD  ib  subject  bi  no  deduciinn. 
cstion  tu  be  oblBinid  id  ihe  UniveiBiiy  biio 
'Kcrs,  (itudcnts,  htiii  tliou  accompinjing 


let,  however,  cnjdj  great  immunities, 
softbecaminunity:   but  the  income' 
:  of  the  tlDivcrut;  and  oOier  lemina- 
It  may  be  cnUuleted  that  (lie  ctlu- 
B  anTiuully  Id  Edinburgh  IBOO  atrao^ 
.     „       »n,)  one  balf  of  Ihem  lo  tuiij  ma. 
tbu  they  ipcad  at  lea&t  L.  £0  each ;  which  (^na  L.  90,111)1)  lelt  by  llie  Etu* 
e«iy  year,  Ikir  nhidi  they  carry  tiolhing  away  but  learning.      Were  thfi 
I  of  revenue  to  be  abruptly  checked,  there  iiBOCluiof  diiiinamhicli  would  oat 
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hageti  Hospital,  fur  the  five  years  between  1782  and  1787,  are 
not  lesB  creditable  to  the  industry  of  Frederic  Ludovic  Bang, 
the  judicious  physidan,  of  that  iostitution.  The  writings  of 
Jo)in  Peter  Frank,  the  clinical  profee&or  of  Pavia,  are  so  multi- 
fariuuB,  that  it  is  difficitlt  to  eay  what  should  be  regarded  as  cli- 
nical reports,  what  as  ordinary  or  occasional  productions  ;  but 
we  are  indebted  to  his  son,  Joseph  Frank,  for  two  ehort,  but  not 
uninteresting  accounts  of  the  practice  in  the  Clinical  Institutes 
of  Pavia  and  Wilna,  in  which  he  taught  Huccessively.  Nor 
must  we  forget  the  annals  of  the  Clinical  Establishment  of  Wur- 
cehurg,  published  in  two  volumes,  by  A.  G.  Thomann,  which, 
though  little  known,  contain  a  great  variety  of  valuable  istix- 
mation,  and  not  a  few  instTuctiTe  cases  and  dissections. 

These  works  are  so  much  more  valuable,  that  they  were  the 
first  of  the  kind,  and  mainly  contributed  to  the  origin  and  growth 
of  that  spirit  of  observation  and  research,  for  which  the  present 
race  of  continental  physicians  is  distinguished.  Though  they 
are  now  eclipsed  by  some  of  the  modern  publications  which  the 
present  day  bas  seen  issue,  especially  from  the  hospitals  of 
Paris,  yet  they  are  still  entitled  to  a  high  share  of  esteem  and 
respect,  at  once  from  the  happy  spirit  of  faithful  observation 
in  wliich  they  are  composed,  and  from  the  great  proportion  of 
useM  information  which  the  several  hospitals  were  thus 
to  furnish,  and  which,  without  these  early  efFbrts,  must 
been  utterly  lost  to  the  profession. 

In  laudable  imitation  of  these  illustrious  models,  Si^ 
Carlo  Sperania,  professor  of  clinical  medicine  in  the  University 
of  the  Duchy  of  Parma,  has  piiblished  several  annual  reports 
of  his  priictice  in  the  clinical  establishment  of  that  city.  One  of 
these,  published  so  early  as  1822-1823,  we  have  not  seen,  an<i 
consequently  cannot  speak  of  its  merits.  The  one  before  vt 
which  is  for  1823.1 824,  and  is  the  first  that  has  come  to  hauf 
is  a  very  favourable  specimen  of  his  industry  and  judgmei 
and  well  deserves  the  attention  of  the  clinical  student  and  pri 
tical  physician.  The  maimer  in  which  Professor  Speran 
has  stjected  and  discussed  his  subjects,  shows,  that  he  is  inffl 
rior  to  none  of  those  who  have  preceded  him  in  this  train  a 
professional  exertion.  With  equal,  or  even  more  learning,  aqi  _ 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  writings  of  all  his  predecessor^ 
he  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  writings  and  opinions  of  moafc 
of  bis  contemporaries.  Professing  himself  a  follower  of  the  Hip*, 
pocratic  school,  he  is  by  no  means  unconscious  of  the  value  (^ 
systematic  principles,  and  of  the  necessity  of  some  regulating 
theory.  Endowed  with  powers  of  observation  and  description 
of  a  very  superior  order,  he  is  not,  however,  a  mere  collector 
hut,  like  Stoll  and  Hildenbrand,  surveys  their  combi- 
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mdon  and  succession,  and  traces  the  circumstanceB  concerned 
in  their  production  with  much  judgment,  ingenuity,  and  reftec- 
(ion.  Though  he  hag  not  utterly  discard«i  the  old  sympto- 
natic  nosology  of  Sauvages  and  Cullen,  yet  he  has  shown  him- 
aelf  at  all  tiroes  ready  to  listen  to  the  views  of  the  modem  pa. 
^ologistE  ;  and  by  his  onn  necrological  reports  he  has  contri- 
hited,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  to  the  estabhshment  of  sound 
^nciples,  and  the  general  advancefnenl  of  accurate  science. 

The  plan  of  the  work  may  be  stated  in  few  words.  Professor 
Speranza  treats  of  the  cases  and  diseases  which  have  fallen 
under  his  observation,  under  the  several  heads  of  fevers,  inflam- 
mations, diseases'  of  the  vascular  system,  diseases  of  the  glan. 
dular-lymphatic  system,  diseases  of  the  cutaneous  system,  and 
fliseases  of  the  enccphalo-nervons  system.  In  giving  the  de- 
tails of  individual  cases,  he  first  relates  the  circumstances  and 
eymptoms  as  they  took  place,  then  gives  an  account  of  th« 
appearances  after  death,  if  fatal,  and  concludes  the  whole  with 
s  critical  discussion  (epicrisis)  on  the  nature  and  pathologies) 
characters  of  the  disease,  as  illustrated  by  a  consideration  of 
the  symptoms  during  life,  and  the  state  of  the  parts  after 
deatlt.  These  critical  inquiries,  (epicrisis)  the  plan  of  which 
is  borrowed  from  Stoll  and  Hildenbrand,  and  which  are  much 
of  the  nature  of  a  clinical  lecture,  show  thorough  acquaiutancv 
with  the  subject,  and  will  be  studied  with  gieat  inEerest  and  ad- 
vantage. 

It  will  easily  be  seen  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  onr  plan  to 
ajter  into  any  detailed  account  of  the  contents  of  this  report.- 
To  understand  its  merit,  it  must  be  often  and  deliberately 
consulted ;  and  no  review  can  communicate  any  just  represen- 
tation of  the  nature  of  its  contents.  With  a  general  recom- 
mendation, therefore,  to  the  studious  reader,  we  shall  merely 
select  one  or  two  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  topics 
for  present  notice. 

Fevers.  Intermittents. — The  clinical  establishment  of  P»J 
ma  presented  during  the  course  of  1823-24,  40  cases  of  fever, 
of  which  14  were  periodical  or  intermitting,  21  continuous,  at 
continuous-remittent,  and  5  of  a  character  which  Professor  Spe- 
ranza  terms  irrifative. 

Of  the  periodical  5  were  simple  tertians,  3  of  which  occurred 
during  spring  in  an  open  situation,  and  two  were  autumnal, 
caught  in  a  moist  district.  The  vigour  of  the  individuals  at* 
tacked  by  the  former,  the  absence  of  aflection  of  the  splanchnic 
organs,  and  symptoms  of  gastric  irritation,  more  than  of  locai 
congestion,  su^ested  blood-) ettitig  and  the  evacuant  systetn. 
In  the  autumnal  ague,  however,  the  Professor  renounced  bloods 
letting,  and  had  immediate  recourse  to  the  emetic,  administer-   t 
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ed  after  the  manner  of  Sydenham^  a  few  hours  before  the  pa^ 
roxysm,  with  advantageous  result.  The  symptoms  of  fever 
continuing  the  same,  the  black  pepper  was  employed  without 
benefit ;  and  under  the  use  of  bark  and  rhubarb  the  disease 
was  finally  cut  short  and  did  not  recur. 

Two  cases  of  tertian  caught  in  a  moist  situation,  preceded  by 
autumnal  agues,  occurred  in  twocachectic  personslabouring  under 
pellagra,  and  were  maintained  by  a  slow  phlogosis  of  the  liver 
and  spleen.  Under  the  use  of  purgatives,  squill,  calomel,  and 
chalybeates,  more  or  less  continued,  and  subsequently  comtmied 
with  bark,  or  with  sulphate  of  kina,  the  condition  of  the  vis- 
cera was  improved,  and  the  fevers  totally  subsided. 

Two  tertians  occurred  in  robust  peasants  with  vascular  or- 
gasm in  the  chest  and  in  the  liver.     In  the  former  case  pungent 
pain  in  the  right  side,  difficulty  in  breathing,  and  lying  on  the 
affected  side,  and  troublesome  cough,  without  expectoratioii,  in- 
dicated the  existence  of  pleuritic  tertian.     In  the  second  se- 
vere pain  in  the  re^on  of  the  liver,  extending  to  the  shoulder, 
with  symptoms  of  gastric  irritation,  denoted  the  hepatic  form  of 
ague.     With  these  symptoms  they  passed  through  several  pa- 
roxysms, during  which  the  symptoms  in  the  hot  stage  attained 
such  intensity,  as  to  give  the  one  case  the  appearance  of  pul- 
monic, and  the  other  that  of  hepatic  inflammation.     The  vas- 
cular turgescence  mt&s  first  removed  by  prompt  blood-letting, 
and  leeches  applied  to  the  chest  and  to  the  anus.     The  morbid 
state  of  the  liver  being  then  treated  by  suitable  evacuants,  espe- 
cially calomel,  recourse  was  had  to  the  febrifuge  remedy, .  by 
which  at  once  the  fever  was  cut  short,  and  the  local  affection 
permanently  removed. 

A  vernal  tertian  in  a  young  robust  peasant,  accompanied  with 
articular  pains  like  acute  rheumatism,  was  successftiUy  treated 
much  on  the  same  plan. 

Four  quartans,  S  of  which  were  autumnal  and  1  vernal,  but 
the  consequence  of  previous  tertian,  occurred  in  the  persons  of 
4  young  but  cachectic  peasants  living  in  a  humid  situation. 
The  disease  continued  some  time  with  a  morbid  state  and  slow 
phlogosis  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  By  means  of  the  continu- 
ed use  of  rhubarb,  of  gum  ammoniac,  of  calomel,  and  of  mercu- 
rial frictions  on  the  affected  parts,  the  morbid  state  of  the  vis- 
cera disappeared  under  advantageous  evacuations  firom  the 
bowels  and  from  the  urinary  organs.  The  black  pepper,  though 
given  repeatedly,  and  in  large  doses,  having  entirely  failed,  the 
fever  yielded  to  bark  and  the  sulphate  of  kina. 

In  all  these  agues  Professor  Speranza  found  it  expedient  to 
insist  more  or  less  on  the  administration  of  the  febriftige  reme- 


dy,  combined  especially  with  rhnbarb  and  with  calomel,  to  pre-    | 
vent  any  relapse.  I 

Profeaaor  Speranza  takes  considerable  pains  to  show  the  I 
isllacy  of  the  opinions  of  Broussais  and  bis  followers  on'  ' 
the  pathological  causes  of  fevers  in  general,  and  of  aguss  ' 
in  particular.     The  reflections  of  Professor  Cappel  and  Pro. 

:  -fessor  Toinassini,  on  the  insubsistence  of  periodic  inflamma- 
tions, of  Gensana,    on    the   fellacy  of  the  principles    of  the 

■  -physiologico-paihological   doctrine    of  intennittents,  of  Fena-, 
iglio,  on  the  incompatibility  of  periodical  irritations,  and  the 
&cta  and  observations  of  all   ages,  opeuly  contradict,  in  his 
opinion,  the  maxims  of  the  French  reformer.     He  argues,  on 
the  contrary,  that,  from  the  disturbed  motions  which  are  excit- 
led  in  the  splanchnic  organs,  from  the  overcharge  of  blood,  from 
the  distension  or  turgescencc  of  the  vessels,  and  from  the  d&>    I 
Tangement  of  the  functions,  we  have,  if  not  a  certain,  at  leasts 
■Tery  probable  argument  to  refer  to  these  organs,  the  patholo* 
gical  condition  of  periodical  fevers,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  gas* 
tro-enteric  canal.     This  idea,  which  he  had  formerly  stated  at 
lai^e  in  his  report  for  1829-S3,  receives  strong  conflrmationf    ! 
be  thinks,  from  the  clinical  observations  of  Lenninier  and  An.    I 
-dral.      In  the  agues  treated  during  IS^-Sl  in  the  clinical  is* 
Btitute  of  Parma,  so  far  a»  the  inquiries  of  Professor  Speranm   | 
attended,  he  always  found  the  liver  and  spleen  primarily  affect-   ^ 
ed  to  such  extent,  as  to  justi^  the  idea  of  placing  the  pathotcK    ' 
^cal  condition  in  these  organs.      It  is  not  necessary,  howevei^ 
to  suppose  inflammation  of  the  hepato-spienic  system  tu  account 
for  similar  fevers;  since  the  smallest  stimulus  is  known  to  bA 
capable  of  producing  congestion  or  vascular  turgescence  in  an 
organ  already  disposed  to  such  changes. 

The  same  view  at  once  applies  to,  and  illustrates  the  nature  | 
of,  the  pernicious  or  malignant  agues  of  authors,  and  the  Jebreg  \ 
bomitattB  of  Mercatus,  of  Morton,  and  of  Torti.  Though  in 
these  there  is  not  invariable  proof  of  local  inflammation,  yet 
they  always  almost  present  traces  of  increased  vascular  orgasm^ 
or  that  action  which,  by  Hebenstreit,  was  denominated  vital 
turgescence,  (tur^ror  mlalis.)  This  action,  however,  he  adt 
nits,  after  the  manner  of  his  countryman  Buffalini,  may  termi^ 
bate  in  inflammation ;  and  hence  Borsieri  (Bur^erius)  aaw 
lA\e  emetic  or  vomiting  tertian  end  in  iuHammation  of  the  sto- 
uacfa ;  Torti  witnessed  the  sleepy  tertian  pass  into  true  apo- 
plexy ;  and  Morton  found  the  aguish  colic  give  rise  to  intesti. 
nal  inflammation.  In  such  discuses,  it  is  not  the  inflammatiaq 
of  this  or  of  that  organ  which  produces  in  the  sense  of  Brou». 
iais  the  pernicious  ague*  but  from  the  presence  of  turgescenoe 

.  during  the  &biile  actios,  the  physician  has  to  dread,  by  reason  s^ 
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oTf^aniiRtion  of  the  partB  a^cted,  iniUtntnation  and  bloody  eflii- 
BionipreciselyaBhappensiiiapoplectic,  lethargic,  tetanic,  or  other 
complicated  agues.  After  adducing  the  authority  of  Bureerius, 
of  Frank,  of  Cappel,  and  Tomassini,  in  support  <^  the  Bame  opi- 
nion, he  opposes  to  the  authority  of  Bailly  that  of  Cayol,  who, 
in  his  report  on  the  (Useoses  observed  at  La  Charit<i  in  18S4, 
expressly  asserts,  from  the  facts  of  morbid  anatomy,  tliat,  in  per- 
nicious agues  we  meet  not  with  the  genuine  traces  of  inflamma- 
tion, but  only  of  bloody  congestion,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
the  first  degree  of  the  incipient  inflammatory  process  ;  and  he 
infers,  therefore,  that  the  inflammation  does  not  generate  the 
pernicious  ague,  but  that  this  may  give  rise  to  inflammation. 

Professor  Speranaa  is  not  less  eager  to  show  the  weakness  and 
insufficiency  of  the  curative  methods  of  Broussais,  than  he  is  to 
expose  the  fallacy  of  his  pathological  principles.  He  ridicules 
the  substitution  of  a  few  leeches  for  general  blood-letting,  which 
he  contends  is  demanded  not  only  by  the  local  affection,  but  to 
prevent  consecutive  nervous  disorder,  and  subsequent  inflam- 
mation. He  commends  the  plan  of  Burserius,  which  was  to 
abate  inflammatory  disposition  previous  to  the  use  of  febrifuge 
remedies ;  and  upon  the  same  ground  gives  tlie  preference  to 
the  method  of  Professor  Puccinotti,  in  which  general  blood-lel>- 
ting  forms  the  first  means  of  cure. 

The  extent  to  which  the  sulphate  of  kina  is  given  in  these 
diseases  in  Italy  is  so  great,  that  no  one  not  resident  in  the 
country  can  form  a  just  idea  either  of  the  necessity  or  of  the  ex- 
pediency of  the  large  doses  in  which  it  is  administered.  M. 
Menard,  from  a  few  observations  made  in  the  environs  of  Flo- 
rence and  of  Pisa,  accuses  of  rashness  those  physicians  who 
give  the  sulphate  in  doses  of  more  than  twelve  grdns  to  check 
the  paroxysm  in  an  adult,  and  asserts  that  eight  grains  only  are 
sufHcieut.  Speranza,  on  the  contrary,  contends  that  the  expe- 
riments of  Mariamni  in  Tortona,  of  P.  Ramali  in  Novara,  of 
ToneUi  and  Rossi  in  the  Roman  territory,  and  his  own  research- 
es in  the  Mantuan,  are  sufficient  to  refiite  the  assertions  of  the 
French  author,  who  even  is  further  so  inconsistwit  as  to  say, 
that  he  has  ^ven  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  grains  of  the  huU 
phatc  of  kina,  with  favourable  issue,  and  without  bad  effects, 
Mid  even  in  one  patient  he  carried  the  remedy  in  the  coarse  of 
seven  days,  to  the  enormous  dose  of  108  grains  before  the  fever 
was  cut  short.  Professor  Speran;!a  justly  remarks,  that  it  is 
quite  irrational  to  determine  the  dose  of  any  medicine  to  be  the 
same  in  every  situation  in  which  the  disease  may  prevail,  and 
in  every  degree  in  which  it  may  be  observed ;  and  admits,  that 
the  dose  of  any  remedy  for  ague  may  be  varied  in  different 
countries,  and  in  different  degrees  and  forms  of  tlie  disease; 
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ftnd  nevetthless,  that  all  of  these  may  be  perfectly  correct  and 
necesBary.  He  concludes  his  vindicatioa  of  the  practice  of  his 
countrymen  with  an  a^urance,  that  the  assertion  made  by  M. 
Menard,  that  the  new  sulphate  of  kina  was  unknown  to  the 
phystcians  of  Florence  and  Fisa  in  \8&\,  ia  equally  unfounded ; 
that,  at  this  very  period.  Professor  Polidori  was  using  it 
in  his  clinica,!  establishment  with  the  happiest  success  ;  that  it 
bad  been  already  prepared  by  Fiurini ;  and  that  Fasserini,  a 
^amiacologist  oi'  Pisa,  had  at  the  eame  time  fumiEbed  it  in 
,  quantity  to  Professors  Vacca  and  Comandoli,  who  obtained  from 
its  use  equally  advantageous  results. 

Continued  Jeeers,  Angiotenic, — Under  this  name  Profeasor 
Sperauza,  aflcr  the  tminner  of  Pinel,  comprises  those  forms  of 
fever  which,  in  the  systems  of  Sauvagcs  and  Cuilen  are  termed 
aynocka,  and  which  are  thought  to  be  distinguished  simply  by 
«trong  and  well-marked  ail'ection  of  the  vascular  system.  Most 
practitioners  have  doubted  the  existence  of  a.  fever  so  constitute 
«d,  and  have  generally  regarded  it  as  a  hypothetical  assump- 
tion entirely,  to  suppose  the  existence  of  a  tevcr  without  some 
local  affection.  The  description  before  us  tends  rather  to  con. 
&m  than  contradict  this  view.  Of  eighteen  angiotenic  tevera, 
^irteen  consisted  of  direct  affection  of  the  vascular  system, 
■without  presenting,  so  far  as  the  researches  of  Professor  Speran- 
ER  went,  an^  morbid  state  of  any  individual  organ,  save  pheno- 
mena of  vascular  irritation,  which  in  all  attacked  the  brain. 
With  the  excejjtion  of  one  protracted  to  the  Slst  day,  th«y 
went  on  to  the  14th  without  affecting  particularly  any  one 
4H^an.  In  spite  of  prompt  blood-lettings,  repeated  according  H  ' 
their  effects,  aided  by  pui^atives  and  abundant  diluent  liquoiVy 
the  abatement  of  the  symptoms  was  tardy,  and  the  crisis  lata, 
hut  at  length  took  place  by  perspiration  and  copious  hypostatic 
flrine.  In  the  other  live  cases  the  braioor  its  membranes  were 
'  iunartly  attacked,  so  as  to  produce  the  phenomena  of  encepha- 
litis, with  irritation  propagated  to  tJie  nervous  system.  By 
prompt  general  blood-letting  and  local  discharges  from  the  Red, 
temples,  behind  the  ears,  and  from  the  anus ;  by  the  liberal  admi- 
sistration  of  purgatives  and  antiphlogistic  glystcrs  ;  by  the  use  of 
Ritrous  emetized  draughts,  and  by  the  application  both  of  cold 
washingandice  to  thehead;  within  the  period  of  twenty-one  day* 
the  morbid  phenomena  disappeared,  and  convalescence  fblloff- 
■*d.  The  hopes  of  the  Professor,  however,  were  not  realized  in 
«}1  the  five.  In  two  of  the  individuals  the  cerebral  symptoms 
in  a  short  time  became  aggravated ;  the  vascular  phlogosiB 
^read  in  one  to  the  spinal  cord  and  the  gas tro- enteric  system, 
and  in  the  otiier  to  the  lung,  with  subsequent  cutaneous  inflam- 
mation  ;  and  all.  the  resources  of  art  proved  unavailing. 
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It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  set  about  proving  that,  ^ev 
by  the  account  of  the  learned  Professor  himself,  the  first  thirteen 
cases  were  continued  fever,  with  rather  less  affection  of  the  brain 
than  the  other  five ;  and  that  thev  have,  therefore,  no  better 
title  to  be  received  as  examples  of  the  pure  nosological  synocha^ 
than  any  that  have  been  yet  adduced.  In  short,  it  may  justly 
be  admitted  as  a  fair  subject  of  inquiry,  whether  the  instances 
which  nosologists  have  referred  to  this  genus  do  not  differ 
from  those  referred  to  Synochics  and  Typhus^  merely  in  degree 
rather  than  in  kind,  and  whether  it  is  not  to  the  defect  of  accurate 
observation,  rather  than  to  the  real  absence  of  local  symptoms, 
that  we  are  to  ascribe  the  alleged  negation  of  local  affection,  by 
which  this  form  of  fever  is  supposed  to  be  distinguished.  The 
Professor,  though  aware  of  this  objection,  does  not  seem  inclin- 
ed to  inquire  into  its  merits. 

It  is  different  with  the  doctrine  of  continued  fever,  advanced 
by  Broussais,  against  which  he  directs  the  whole  force  of  his 
reasoning,  and  to  the  overthrow  of  which  he  labours  with  the 
most  persevering  assiduity.  The  hypothesis  of  this  reformer, 
he  contends,  is  contradicted  by  the  fact,  that  all  the  textures  and 
the  capillary  vessels  are  susceptible  of  producing  fever,  and  real- 
ly produce  it  by  acting  on  the  heart,  but  without  necessarily  at- 
tacking the  mucous  membranes.  Nor  does  it  avail  to  suppose 
that  the  irritation  which  may  not  be  seated  in  the  membranes 
in  question,  is  always  forced  to  act  first  on  them,  so  as  to  put 
the  heart  in  motion  and  develope  fever ;  since,  besides  that  this 
invariable  succession  of  action  is  not  demonstrated,  it  wants 
analogous  proofs.  The  observations,  for  example,  of  Forestus, 
of  StoU,  and  of  Frank,  he  maintains,  prove  that  the  phenome- 
na of  disturbed  circulation  precede  those  of  irritation  in  the 
mucous  surfaces.  In.  patients  also  entrusted  to  his  own  care. 
Professor  Speranza  has  often  observed  the  fever  begin  with 
symptoms  affecting  the  brain  or  the  organs  of  circulation,  and 
the  symptoms  of  gastric  irritation  appear  only  when  the  disease 
was  advanced ;  and  he  thence  infers,  that  the  simultaneous  irri- 
tation of  the  heart  and  of  the  gastric  mucous  membranes  is  by 
no  means  necessary  to  the  developement  of  synocfia  or  angio- 
tenic  fever.  The  authority  of  Chomel  is  adduced  to  show  that 
patients  may  die  of  these  fevers  without  presenting  the  slightest 
alteration  in  the  gastro-enteric  canal.  The  dissections  of  Ler- 
minier  and  Andral  are  quoted  to  the  same  effect ;  and  the  Pro- 
fessor refers  to  the  case  of  a  lamented  friend,  cut  off  by  an- 
giotenic  fever,  in  whose  body,  though  various  morbid  changes 
were  found  in  the  brain,  yet  the  stomach  and  the  small  intes- 
tines presented  no  derangement  whatever.  For  these  reasons, 
although  Professor  Speranza  will  not  deny  that  inflammatory 
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fever  may  be  seated,  according  to  the  principles  of  Broussais,  in 
the  gastric  system,  exactly  as  the  ardent  fever  of  Sauvages,  the 
lalious  of  Seimert,  or  the  gastric  of  Frank,  yet  he  cannot  80 
tasily  concede  that  eimulCaneous  irritation  or  phlogosia  of  the 
hteart  and  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  is  requisite  to  pro- 
duce any  synochal  attack. 

'  The  theory  recently  proposed  hy  Boisseau,  that  apnocka 
Miay  consist  in  the  affection  of  a  single  organ,  or,  in  more 
Kvcre  caiies,  of  the   whole  sanguiferous   system,  is  nothing 

,  but  the  revival  of  the  ancient  opinion  of  Foreatus,  who  admits 
ted  in  sj-nocha  a  local  affection,  which  increasing  was  propa- 
gated to  the  chest  and  to  the  head,  so  as  to  cause  delirinni, 
fienzy,  and  death.  From  a  similar  principle  Selle,  SloU, 
Frank,  and  Finel,  deduced  the  simple  and  complicated  form  c^ 
^nocha,  tor  the  last  of  which  the  modem  school  eubstitated 
me  idea  of  phlogtslic  dWusion,  to  express  more  clearly  the 
l^edominant  character  of  the  inflammation,  which  in  tynocha 
tslies  place  through  the  medium  of  the  vessels.  After  briefly 
Criticising  the  erroneous  views  of  Collineau,  Gendrin,  Duges, 
and  Berard,  he  at  length  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  though 
It  is  by  no  means  easy,  especially  when  the  disease  is  mild,  to 
determine  precisely  the  part  originally  affected,  or  what  he 

I  terms  the  morbid  centre,  yet  it  is  impossible,  after  the  observai 
tions  of  Frank,  Reil,  Finel,  and  Tomassini,  to  exclude  this 
ferra  of  fever  from  local  affections  entirely.  Adopting  th6 
iteioni  of  Zang,  that  every Jehrile  state  is  a  symptom,  or  pro^ 
^ict  of  another  disease,  Jrom  which,  as_frmn  a  point,  proceffd 
the  phenomena  of  general  reaction,  and  thence  fever, — hs 
does  not,  however,  admit  that  it  constitutes  the  essence  of  this 
disease,  much  less  that  it  generates  that  process  which  peculi- 
arly characterizes  true  infiamraation.  He  remarks,  neverthe- 
less, that  the  establishment  of  new  vascular  and  irritative  mo- 
tions may  render  the  course  of  the  principal  disease  more  dan* 
gerous,  to  the  injury,  particularly,  of  the  brain.  !Je  strengthem 
Ms  reasoning  by  a  somewhat  lengthened  and  elaborate  refuta^ 
(ion  of  the  notions  entertained  by  Broussais  on  the  phenome- 

<    na  of  critical  terminations- 

'  Bilious  Fevers. — The  French  physician  sustains  here  S 
^rd  attack  from  the  impetuous  and  indefatigable  Italian,  who 
•vows  his  attachment  to  the  views  given  by  Tissot,  by  Stoll,  by 

,  Finke,  and  by  Frost,  that  bilious  fever  is  seated  in  the  immei 
diate  organ  of  the  secretion  of  bile,  1^  reason  of  a  stimulus  or 
morbid  action  commenced  in  it.  It  may  be  doubted  whethef 
riiis  opinion  is  more  capable  of  being  defended  than  those  of 
Broussais;  but  we  agree  with  Professor  Speranza  in  thinking, 
that  the  Italian  physicians  ate  much  siifer  in  adhering  to  the 
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invaluable  Igbsoub  of  the  great  masters  of  the  art,  than  in  follow- 
ing all  the  innovating  generalizations  of  the  pbyiiiologico-patha- 
logicol  BcbooL 

A  case  of  continued  irritative  Jever,  with  palpitations  ^the 
heart,  gives  occasion  to  some  jttdiciouii  remarlcs  on  that  trouble- 
some affection' 

Inflammations. — EncsphalUis  ircmefaciens  or  delxrium 
tremens. — That  peculiar  affection  of  the  sensations,  intellectual 
faculties,  and  muscular  system,  which  generally  results  fi-om  the 
constant  and  immoderate  use  of  spirituous  Uquors,  Professor 
Speranza  justly  remarks,  has  been  hitlierto  not  well  designated, 
and  perhaps  not  thoroughly  understood.  The  term  delirium 
tremens,  first  applied  by  Saunders,  and  adopted  by  Sutton, 
by  Armstrong,  and  others,  is  manifestly  improper,  in  so  much  as 
the  first  or  generic  epithet  is  always  used  to  signify  a  mere  symp- 
tom, while  the  second,  or  trivial  denomination,  would  lead  to 
the  mistake,  that  the  complaint  was  invariably  attended  with 
tremulous  motion  of  the  muscles.  I'lofessor  Speranza  equally 
disapproves  of  the  terms  opiomania  {""Oe  vinum,  /uxvia  furor) 
(Broussais)  and  delirium  ebriositatis.  (Black),  a£  refening 
more  to  the  causes  than  to  the  nature  of  the  disorder;  nor 
is  he  more  indulgent  to  the  names  given  by  I.eveille,  (en~ 
cephahpathia  crapulosa),  and  Hufeland  (dipnomania).  He 
gives  the  preference  to  the  appellation  (encephalitis  tremefa- 
cietis),  given  by  Professor  Joseph  Frank,  as  expressive  at  once 
of  the  seat,  of  the  nature,  and  of  the  pathological  condition  of 
the  disease,  to  which  the  tremulous  motion  of  the  hands  is  sub- 
ordinate. 

The  discussion  on  the  pathological  nature,  and  proper  noso- 
logical place  of  this  complaint,  though  able  and  interesting,  is 
lengthened,  and  does  not  easily  admit  of  abridgement.  The 
Professor  here  also  assigns  the  palm  of  merit  to  Frank,  to  whom 
he  says  we  owe  the  first  accurate  knowledge  of  the  disease,  de- 
rived from  the  combined  lights  of  careful  observation  during 
life,  and  dissection  after  death.  The  authority  of  this  physi- 
cian, who  found  either  inflammation  of  the  organ  (encephalUts,) 
or  a  kindred  alteration,  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Black, 
(Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Vol.  xix.)  who  found  coagu- 
lable  lymph  (serous  exudation  ?)  between  the  dura  mater 
and  arachnoid,  and  much  serum  in  the  cavities,  especially  the 
lateral.  Upon  the  strength  of  these  facts,  the  Professor  justly 
disapproves  of  the  arrangement  of  Rayer,  who  considers  deli- 
rium tremens  as  a  neurosis  of  the  brain,  and  of  Black,  who 
calls  it  a  nervous  disease.  Impressed  with  the  errors  of  the 
Brunonian  patliolog}',  he  cautions  his  readers  against  the  idea 
of  pervouE  diseases  being  essential,  and  conteoda  that  they  are 
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most  frequently  symptomatic  of  a  primary  morbid  condition.  In 
the  present  instance,  he  argues  from  every  thing  that  symptoms 
and  pathological  anatomy  can  communicate,  that  it  must  be  in- 
ferred that  the  seat  of  this  disease  is  in  the  brain  and  its  mem- 
branes, and  that  its  action  consists  in  vascular  pblogosis,  with 
consequent  nervous  excitation. 

The  subsequent  observations  relate  to  the  operation  of  the 
vdinary  exciting  causes  ;  but  as  the  Professor  admits  the  justice 
of  the  remark  of  Rayer,  that  any  attempt  to  explain  this  ope- 
EBtion  is  very  liable  to  lead  into  the  tield  of  hypothesis,  our 
leaders  will,  perhaps,  for^ve  us  for  referring  them  to  the  re- 
port itself.  It  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that  Professor  ^ranza, 
in  saying  that  the  action  of  alcoholic  fluids  on  the  encephalo-ner- 
Tous  system,  manifests  the  greatest  analogy  with  the  vapour- 
of  charcoal,  with  wild  darnel,  (Lolium  iemulentum,)  with  the 
j^ickly  mad-apple,  (Sdanum  furioajim,)  and  with  opium,  doea 
not  give  us  a  clearer  ides  than  we  previously  had  of  the  mode 
of  operation. 

Speranaa  disapproves  of  the  method  of  treatment  by  stimu- 
]imts  and  bberal  doses  of  opium,  pursued  by  Saunders,  Sutton, 
and  others  in  this  country,  and  adopted  on  the  continent  by. 
Bayer,  Perrone,  and  Levcille.  He,  on  the  contrarj-,  approves 
of  the  plan  of  Frank,  by  general  blood-letting,  by  local  bleeding 
with  leeches  applied  to  the  head,  by  cold  appUcations,  as  ice  or 
cold  water  to  the  scalp,  and  by  the  use  of  purgatives.  In  this 
mode  of  treatment,  however,  the  Professor  finds  he  is  not  soli- 
tary. Pinel  has  treated  with  favourable  result  persons  deranged, 
by  habitual  intoxication,  by  the  simple  antiphlogistic  meana,. 
without  ever  employing  opium  ;  and  some  recent  observations 
show  that  Esquirol  in  Paris,  and  Hope  and  Thomson  in  Edin- 
burgh, have  employed  blood-letting  and  low  diet  with  the  hap- 
piest success. 

Acute  Encephalitis  aupervenirigto  Chronic  Iti/lammation  <^ 
the  Brain. — A  case  of  this  disease  gives  rise  to  some  excellent. 
observations  on  the  comparative  frequency  of  acute  and  chronia 
inflammation  of  the  brain.  From  the  numerous  cases  recorded' 
by  authors,  in  which  purulent  collections  found  after  death 
were  not  preceded  by  symptoms  during  life,  he  is  inclined  to 
think  that  this  organ  is  more  frequently  the  seat  of  chronic 
than  of  acute  inflammation ;  and  he  entertains  the  same  opi- 
nion of  the  cases  in  which  purulent  discharge  from  the  eara 
had  long  subsisted,  and  in  which,  afler  death,  more  or  less  a£ 
the  brain  or  cerebellum  was  convertedinto  purulent  matter.  ( Mo-t 
BKMHiciM,  Duncan,  .Tands  Plancus,  Stoll,  and  Uiiodik.)i 
It  is  not  the  least  remarkable,  though  a  very  constant  tact,  of 
Uiese  slow  and  tedious  suppurations,  that  the  morbid  process  is 


not  confiaed  to  the  brain,  but  extends  outwards,  often  throagh 
the  hardest  pari  of  the  temporal  bone,  by  the  destruction  of 
u'hicli  it  iinds  an  exit  through  the  external  auditory  canal.  This 
had  actually  taken  place  in  the  patient  whose  ctue  is  dsEcribed 
by  ProfesEor  Speranza. 

'ITie  author  also  infers,  from  the  cases  recorded  by  writers 
on  pathological  anatomy  (FoiiEsTiia,  Bonnktus,  Mobcagxi, 
Albeuti,  NeHEi.,  Stc.)  that  abscesecs  of  the  brain  are  most 
commonly  the  consequence  of  external  injunee,  and  that,  when 
they  are  the  reeult  of'  internal'  causes,  they  are  the  effect  of  a 
metastatic  action.  But  whether  this  metasta»la  is  an  actual 
tran§fer  of  matter,  as  was  imagined  by  the  older  physicians, 
and  the  pathologists  of  the  humoral  theory,  or  is  to  be  viewed 
as  a  simple  transfer  of  morbid  action,  as  maintained  by  Spren- 
gel  and  others,  he  does  not  positively  determine.  In  support 
of  the  general  truth  of  the  above  opinion,  that  these  affections, 
when  not  preceded  by  external  injury,  result  from  metastasis, 
whatever  pathological  signification  is  attached  to  this  term,  he 
adduces  not  only  the  phenomena  of  rose,  herpetic  eruptions, 
and  the  heahng  of  sores  on  the  extremities,  but  more  especially 
the  phenomena  of  smalUpox,  which,  previously  to  the  discovery 
of  Jenner,  very  often  left  abscessea  of  the  forehead,  purulent 
dischatges  &om  the  ears,  blindness,  absccGses  of  the  articula- 
tions, of  the  salivary  and  cervical  glands,  chronic  affections  of 
the  chest  and  belly,  caries  of  the  hones,  he.  Such  suppura- 
tions, which  have  been  considered  as  so  many  metastatic  actions, 
are  the  result  of  a  slow  inflammatory  process,  developed  in  the 
couree  of  the  disease,  and  corresponding  to  the  latent  inflam- 
mations of  Weinholt  and  Hertz. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show,  that  though  the  idea  of  an 
actual  transport  of  matter  is  supported  by  a  few  rare  facts,  yet 
the  opposite  one  of  a  transference  of  morbid  action  is  much  more 
general,  and  more  com^stent  with  the  usual  operations  of  the 
animal  body.  But  this  is  not  all ;  nor  is  the  mere  hypothesis 
of  metastatic  action  sufficient  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  many 
of  these  consecutive  diseases,  especially  inflammation  and  suppu- 
rative process,  in  very  difierent  textures  and  organs.  In  a  great 
proportion  of  instances  in  which  such  consecutive  effects  take 
place,  they  are  the  result,  not  of  a  transfer,  but  of  an  extended  and 
simultaneous  form  of  tlie  original  morbid  process.  Thus,in  small- 
pox, it  is  the  great  severity  of  the  inflammation,  and  its  extension 
to  the  mucous  and  fibro-mucous  surfaces,  that  causes  the  affec- 
tions of  the  bones  of  the  head,  of  the  nose,  of  the  eyes,  and  the 
diseases  of  the  internal  ear  ;  it  is  the  same  agent  which  induces 
the  affections  of  the  throat  and  lungs,  by  extending  to  the 
tracheal  ajid  bronchial  membranes ;  ood  it  is-  the  same  action. 
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Thicb,  by  extending  to  the  gastro- enteric  mucoufi  membrime, 
cauBes  the  intestinal  affections,  (lometimes  observed  to  follov 
■mall-pox.  In  like  manner,  the  inflammatory  action  of  measles, 
irhich  IB  known  to  aJfect  the  lungs,  may  produce  a  real  bronchial 
hdsmmation,  and  terminate  in  bronchial  suppuration,  with  all 
the  symptoms  of  genuine  consumption  ;  or  if  it  spare  life  at  this 
time,  it  may  lay  the  foundation  of  hepatized  or  tuberculatcd 
hmgSjwhich,  in  proper  season, commence  their  usual  proccss.and 
eventually  terminate  fatally.  Nor  is  it  difierentwith  scarlet  fever, 
.  Vhich  very  generally,  by  extending  from  the  throat,  along  the 
eustachian  tube,  into  the  tympanal  cavity,  produces  permanent 
and  incurable  deafness,  with  puriform  discharge  from  the  ear. 
■  We  pass  over  several  good  cases,  for  which,  however,  we 
have  not  room,  to  the  report  on  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

Of  this  the  Professor  had  occasion  to  treat  not  fewer  than 
48  cases,  all  of  acute  inflammatory  nature,  and  rapid  in  pro- 
aress.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  notice,  that  the  most  of  these  prfr 
Bented  at  first  a  mild  and  gentle  appearance ;  but  in  a  few  tUye 
the  symptoms  became  unusually  severe,  the  expectoration  wu 
luppressed,  the  pain  disappeared,  and,  cerebral  gj-mptoms  conv 
Bg  on,  the  disease  was  developed  in  all  its  violence,  in  spite  of 
the  employment  of  remedial  methods.  Like  the  ptilmonic  tnt. 
flammations  of  Vienna  in  1780,  described  by  StoU  as  acut^ 
pf  bad  character  and  unmanageable,  those  in  the  clinical  esta- 
Uishment  of  Parma  are  stated  ta  have  been  violent,  obstinnto, 
and  aifecting  at  the  same  time  the  organs  contained  in  the  dif- 
^rent  cavities.  Many  of  them  displayed  a  rheumatic  comptu 
cation,  indicated  by  wandering  pains  in  the  articulations,  under 
:Kbich  the  situation  of  the  patients  became  more  severe  and  fonn^ 
dable.  Indeed,  in  confirmation  of  the  observations  of  Punaoa 
made  in  rheumatic  pcripneumonies,  the  Professor  found  tliP  ante> 
rior  part  of  the  lungs  and  the  bronchial  glands  all  covered  with 
lymph  or  bloody  jelly,  from  which  he  infers  an  InOamniiitoiT 
process,  more  complicated  and  more  exquisite  than  that  whiCR 
causes  serous  csudations.  In  others,  convulsions,  coma,  and 
I  delirium,  indicated  aflectlon  of  the  brain,  as,  from  palpitation^ 
I  and  irregular  motions  of  the  heart,  he  concluded  that  the  in- 
I  flammatory  action  was  dilfitsed  to  the  precordial  organs.  The 
j  (irevalence  of  nausea,  vomiting  of  acid,  bitter,  biHouit  matter^ 
with  oppression  and  pain  in  the  region  of  the  stomach  in  all^  ' 
be  ascribed  to  irritation  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  rather  I 
than  to  indigested  accumulations.  In  name  the  cvaninti'in  df  \ 
vorms,  with  intestinal  pains  or  spasms,  formed  an  accidental 
,  complication,  which  might  at  other  periods  have  ltd  to  the  nft- 
:tion  of  verminnug  peripneumonies.  In  many  severe  pain,  and 
I  Aenfikw  mtbenglit  hypocbondre,  extemtfatg  to  the  »b«uldWi 
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with  precordial  anxiety,  bittemeBS  of  the  mouth,  tongue  ratli 
yellow  thanibul,  confonnable  expectoration,  vomiting,  punge 
heat  of  the  skin,  intense  thirst,  general  uneasinesB,  yellowish 
tint  in  the  eyes  and  skin,  pulse  rather  quick  and  frequent  than 
hard,  denoted  affection  of  the  liver,  and  called  for  treatment  as 
pnemnono-hepatic  inflammations,  like  the  bilious  peripneumonies 
of  TissoC  and  of  StoU,  In  this  course,  several  peripneumonies 
proceeded  for  many  days,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  the  general 
and  local  resources  of  art ;  not  a  few  were  protracted  beyond  the 
20th  and  30th  days;  and  some  presented  apparent  phenomena  of 
BUppuration,  yet  terminated  afterwards  iti  favourable  resolution. 

It  is  rather  gratifying  to  observe  the  present  author  practis- 
ing in  a  countr}-  where  the  treatment  of  pneumonic  infiamma- 
tion  is  conducted,  or  supposed  to  be  conducted,  on  what  is  termed 
the  contra-stimulant  plan,  scarcely  mentioning  this,  and  ad- 
hering to  the  antiphlogistic  method  with  the  same  rigour  and 
with  the  same  neglect  of  hypothesis  as  if  he  were  a  British  hos- 
pital physician.  General  blood-letting  constituted  his  principal 
remedy  ;  and  local  blood-letting  was  rot  neglected  under  pro- 
per circumstances.  To  prove  more  evidently  his  energy  in  this 
respect,  he  informs  us,  that,  however  violent  and  obstinate  the 
dTsease  was,  however  complicated  with  affection  of  other  or- 
gans, and  especially  the  liver,  and  however  robust  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  individual  might  be,  he  rarely  exceeded  the  eighth, 
and  in  one  case  only  the  ninth,  blood-letting.  He  was  led  to 
this  mode  of  limiting  the  extent  of  the  application  of  this  power- 
ful remedy,  by  an  idea  which  has  long  been  prevalent  among 
the  physicians  of  the  Transalpine  peninsula,  and  for  which  we 
believe  there  is  some  foundation,  that  pneumonic  inffammation, 
as  it  appears  in  Italy,  has  a  necessary  duration,  a  regular 
course  of  gradual  increase  and  similar  decline,  which  renders  it 
impracticable  to  cut  it  short  by  the  antiphlogistic  method,  how- 
ever bold  and  energetic.  Though  blowi-letting,  practised  with 
spirit  and  discretion  early  in  the  disease,  may  oflen  moderate  the 
symptoms,  and  sometimes  cut  it  short,  yet  its  effect  in  the  latter 
stages  is  only  to  suppress  expectoration,  and  hence  to  produce  a 
mortal  oppression  of  the  organs  of  respiration.  In  support  of  the 
accuracy  of  this  observation,  he  refers  to  the  authority  of  Mor- 
gagni,  of  Fouquet  in  hia  "  observations''  in  1797,  of  Borda  in 
his  medical  topography  of  the  territory  of  Pavia,  and  others. 

Though  the  Professor  was  thus  disposed  to  set  bounds  to  the 
use  of  the  lancet,  and  would  not  trust  the  treatment  solely  to 
it,  he  is  very  anxious  to  show  that  he  was  cautious  and  circum- 
scribed in  tlie  employment  of  those  remedies  1«  which  his 
countrymen  ascribed  contra-stimulant  or  depressing  effects,  and 
stiU  1ms  disposed  to  tnut  to  these  only,  and  to  carry  them  to 
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the  large  doses  usually  recommended.     He,  in  short,  seems  in. 
clined  to  give  his  countrymen  veiy  little  merit  indeed  for  their 
employment  of  their  great  epeciiic,  the  tartar  emetic :  and  he  tt    ' 
once  strips  Rasori  of  all  his  celebrity  for  originality,  by  ehow- 
ing  that,  notwithstanding  the  attempts  to  ascribe  to  the  phyti. 
oians  of  these  latter  days  tHe  practice  of  administering  in  in.   '' 
flammations  of  the  chest  large  doses  of  tartar  emetic  with  ad*    ' 
Tantage,  and  without  producing  vomiting,  yet  this  was  done  in 
the  same  complaints,  and  to  the  same  extent  forty  years  ego,  is 
Gottingen,  by  Buehdf.l,  ScKBOsisit  and  Rilhti^e.     He  ac-    ' 
knowledges,  however,  that,  in  his  own  practice,  he  never  exceed- 
ed eight  or  ten  grains  daily,  dissolved  in  a  large  proportion  of   I 
watOT,  which,  though  usefiil  in  severe  peripneumonies,  was  not 
followed  by  vomiting  or  any  of  the  bad  eHects  dreaded  by  Brouft-    ' 
aais  and  his  followers.      He  does  not  adopt  the  idea  that  the    ' 
endurance  (la  toleranxa)  of  the  remedy  ia  to  be  regarded  as  s 
proof  of  the  hypersthenic  force  of  the  disease,  and  indicating  re-    ' 
petition  of  blood-letting.     To  determine  this,  he  had  recourse    ' 
to  the  other  diagnostic  means.      But  the  endaravce  of  the  re>    \ 
medy  indicates,  according  to  his  observation,  the  organ  which    I 
maintains  more  direct  communication  with  the  diseased  part,    ' 
and  tends  to  act  upon  this  organ,  not  always  with  remedies  pro*    ( 
per  to  inflammation,  but  indirectly,  that  is,  by  counter-irritation. 

Foxglove  he  has  little  employed,  from  an  idea,  that,  as  in  « 
Mnall  dose  it  produces  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  in  larger  quan- 
tity acts  on  the  brain,  it  may  cause  bloody  congestions,  which 
axti  injurious  in  pulmonic  indauunution.  He  Is  equally  scepti> 
cal  in  regard  to  the  sanative  powers  of  the  laurel-water,  and 
the  hydrocyanic  acid. 

In  the  management  of  bilious  or  gastro-bepatic  complication  of 
the  disease,  he  bestows  the  highest  encomiums  on  the  use  of  I 
kermes  mineral,  which  he  prefers  to  all  antimonial  remedies 
whatever,  and  which  he  employed  along  with  and  ader-blood*  i 
letting.  This  antimonial  was  originally  recommended  by  Boer- 
haave,  as  singularly  beneficial,  without  causing  either  anxiety, 
gqueamishness,  or  vomiting ;  and  this  character  was  afterwards 
confjnned  by  the  experience  of  De  Haen,  of  Huxbarn,  and  of 
Stofl.  In  imitation  of  these  practitioners.  Professor  Speranza 
along  with,  or  after  the  use  of  blood-lettings,  employed  the  ker- 
mes in  a  quantity  proporlioned  to  the  stage  and  intensity  of  the 
disease,  but  never  in  the  most  severe  case  exceeding  the  allow- 
ance of  from  twelve  w  fifteen  grains  in  the  period  of  twenty-four 
hours ;  and  this  quantity  was  diminished  as  the  dissipation  of  . 
the  local  and  general  phlo^tic  state  indicated  the  approach  of 
resolution.  Mindful,  however,  of  the  precepts  of  Baglivi,  wh(» 
.  xeconunemk  attention  to  U»  uriaaiy  tecretioit  during  t'"'T"r'i';    ■ 
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a&ectiotuj,  ho  conjoined  it  with  sqiiil],  under  the  use  of  * 

an  abundant  flow  of  urine  was  attended  with  great  bene&t.     

A  case  of  pneumonic  inflammation  terminating  in  gangrene 
of  the  lungs,  gives  rise  to  a  lenrned  and  intelligent  commentary 
on  tbat  aflection,  and  on  the  caui^eG  on  which  it  is  believed  to 
depend.  On  this  latter  point,  however,  his  opinions  are  not  sa- 
tisfactory. Three  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  Jieart  or  pericar- 
dium, the  third  of  which  is  given  at  large,  are  followed  by  eonie 
good  remarks,  in  which  the  menu  of  Bums,  of  Kreysig,  of 
Wells,  and  of  Odier,  come  successively  under  review. 

Of  a  fatal  case  of  pericarditis  with  suppuration  of  the  peri, 
cardium,  and  abscess  of  the  substance  of  the  heart,  the  disse(>- 
tion  is  said  to  be  the  most  interesting  and  curious  of  that  clini- 
cal course.  The  pericardium,  much  thickened,  was  everywhere 
attached  to  the  heart  so  flmily,  that  it  could  not  \ie  separated 
without  laccrarion,  and  verified  the  ancient  but  erroneous  no- 
lion  of  heartu  tcit/umt  pertcardiunt.  An  immense  mass  of  ad- 
hesions, suppurations,  and  abscesses,  discharging  purulent  mat- 
ter, covered  the  surface  of  the  membrane.  The  heart  was 
much  enlarged.  In  the  muscular  substance  of  the  left  ventricle 
was  an  abscess  which  might  contain  a  pigeon's  egg  ftill  of  pu- 
rulent matter ;  the  interior  of  the  ventricle  contained  various 
albuminous  concretions ;  and  the  left  auricle  contained  several 
excrescences,  some  of  which  were  cartilaginous.  This  case  had 
been  complicated  and  obscure ;  more  especially  from  the  ab- 
sence of  symptoms  denoting  affection  of  the  pericardium.  But 
perhaps  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  an  example  of  perkarditi^, 
terminating  in  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  hearty— 
a  point  much  doubted  by  Laennec. 

Though  all  the  cases  detailed  by  Professor  Speranza  have 
some  striking  peculiarities  which  reitder  them  highly  instruc- 
tive, he  appears  himself  to  have  taken  peculiar  interest  in  the 
fate  of  the  following : 

"  A  year  ago  Marianna  Giraschi,  seventeen  years  of  age,  of  deli- 
cate constitution,  of  no  contemptible  figure,  and  worthy  of  a  better 
fete,  reRiding  in  a  mountainous  district,  niens'tbus  nmdum  defiuxis, 
when  pHSsing  a  river  on  a  faithless  and  iuiiecure  plank,  unhap- 
pily fell  into  the  waters,  where  she  must  have  perished,  bat  &r 
the  prompt  assistance  of  a  humane  arm.  In  so  aLumiog  a  shock 
the  central  organ  of  circulation  first  participated,  giviag  rise  to 
violent  palpitation,  which,  increasing  ia  degree  and  force,  became 
in  the  course  of  two  months  most  distressing  and  insupportable. 
In  this  state  she  was  received  into  the  clinical  institution,  after 
bearing  a  long  and  inconvenient  jnnrney,  which  could  not  ftiil  to 
aggravate  aU  tlie  evils  of  her  situation.  The  unfortunate  girl  now 
presented  n  dismal  spectacle.  Not  palpitation  merely,  but  violent 
beating  of  the  heart  was  manifeat  at  fitwt  m^t,  and  vary  r 
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ble  even  at  a  Ustaitce,  with  pain  more  obtuHe  than  acute  below  the 
left  breast,  and  wliich  was  occaeioually  converted  into  viulent  trem- 
Jding.  The  carotid  arteries  throbbed  strongly,  and  were  accompa- 
nied ivith  corresponding  pain  of  tbe  head ;  the  blood-veaseU  of  ihB 
ahdoraen  beat  with  unuKual  violence ;  and  the  arterial  pulse  was  fr&. 
'^ent,  small,  irregular,  and  intermittent.  The  respiration,  wbicli  , 
"—1  laboured,  became  hurried  on.  the  slightest  motion,  with  in- 

sant  troublesome  dry  cough.     Oppression  at  the  breast  was  un- 
Intermpted,  and  faintinga  were  frequent.     Her  nights  were  aleep- 
r  disturbed  by  unexpected  agitation.     The  difficulty  of  ly" 
1  the  side  and  back  was  so  urgent  that  the  dread  of  suffo    ' 
cation  was  constant,  especially  daring  night.     The  lunar  periods 
had  never  taken  place  ;  but  there  was  no  moibid  symptom  of  \ 
the  genital  organs.      The  countenance  waa  palej  the  expressioa   ' 
-ead  and  anxious ;  the  eyes  languid  and  hollow ;  and  the  ema- 
ciatioQ  considerable.     From  this  affecting  sight  we  could  not  btrt 
suspect  slow  inflammation  of  the  pericardium  or  of  the  heart, 
mot  without  fear  of  organic  change  in  this  or  in  the  large  tcsf 
■els.     But  the  disease  was  too  far  advanced,  and  the  symptoms 
Tvere  too  formidable  not  to  dread  an  nnfevourable  issue  at  no  remotft  , 
'period.        Indeed,   after  trying  without  avail   small  and  repeatflJt  1 
.  lileeding:i,  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  breast,  to  the  anne^ 
and  to  the  external  parts  of  generation,  the  use  of  foxglove,  of 
Jiemlock-extmct,  of  cherrj-laurel  water,  and  whatever  art  coul^  j 
suggest,  the  patient  closed  her  eyes  in  eternal  sleep,  after  icorcelf  ^ 
four  day's  continuance  in  the  clinical  establishment.  ^ 

"  Dissection  disappointed  all  our  expectations.  No  alteratioB 
fljppenred  ia  the  heart,  or  the  pericardium,  or  in  the  great  vessels  j 
the  texture  of  the  left  ventricle  only  was  thicker  and  firmer  than  J 
■natural ;  the  vessels  arising  from  it  were  small  in  proportion  ;  tll6  ] 
lungs  and  the  brain  were  gorged  with  blood;  and  tlie  vascular  Rys-  3 
tern  of  the  womb,  ovaries  and  ligaments,  was  much  swelled  ant  I 
distended  with  accumulated  blood." 

This  case  leads  to  a  learned  and  profound  inquiry  into  tbe  1 
influence  of  strong  mental  emotions  in  producing  disease  of  ] 
the  heart  and  great  vessels,  and  the  question  whether  they  pro-  1 
duce  mere  nervous  or  functional  dlsordeT  without  organic  change,  \ 
or  fiinctiunal  disorder  with  organic  change.     After  various  con.  j 
siderations,  Professor  Speranza  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  derangement  of  action  in  the  present  case  is  not  to  be  a». 
cribed  entirely  to  the  influence  of  the  nervous  Bystcin,  but  that, 
considering  the  morbid  phenomena  during  hfe,  and  the  effeeti 
afier  death,  the  increased  volume  of  the  ventricle,  and  dispn^  \ 
portion  between  the  ventricleB  and  tJie  large  vessels,  were  the  j 
consequence  of  slow  carditis,  or  chronic  inflammation  of  tbt  I 
substance  of  the  heart.  ■  \ 

Of  inflammation  of  the  diaphragm,  the  Clinical  Institute  of  1 
Parma  presented  two  examples,  both  of  which  arc  |^vcn  at 
length.     The  principal  object  of  the  author  in  his  critical  com*, 
mentary,  is  to  refute  the  notion  <jf  the  a«4:\';ttV  'jiV^'imiiw*,  vSmS 
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inflammation  of  ihis  muscle  is  ncceaBarily  connected  with  tbuse 
pTOofy  of  deranged  incdlett  vhich  were  denominated  para- 
phrenffsin,  and  that  wounds  of  it  are  followed  by  the  tetanic 
symptoms  termed  risvs  sardrnticus.  Thus,  in  a  man  mention- 
ed by  De  Haen,  cut  off  by  violent  pleurisy,  the  muscular  and 
tendinous  part  of  the  diaphragm  was  inflamed,  without  causing 
cither  vomiting,  delirium,  riatu  nardanicus,  or  convulsions ; 
and  similar  casei>  arc  related  by  Willis,  and  in  the  jVcts  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  Copenhagen ;  and  conversely,  cases  have  oc- 
curred in  which  furious  delirium,  violent  hypochondriac  pain, 
eingultuH,  and  risus  sardonicus,  preceded  death,  yet  in  which 
the  diaphragm  was  free  from  disease.  The  inlinite  observa- 
tions made  by  the  military  sui^eons  also  during  the  last  war 
prove  that  the  diaphragm  may  be  injured  without  aflection  of 
the  brain. 

A  fatal  case  of  enteritis,  with  iliac  pastion,  gives  rixe  to  a 
long,  elahorate,  and  very  judiciotis  inquiry  into  the  nature, 
causes,  and  beet  treatment  of  that  disease.  The  general  result, 
from  the  examination  of  an  immense  number  of  authorities,  and 
comparison  of  them  with  the  observation  of  the  author,  is,  that 
alt  the  symptoms  and  all  the  effects  observed  in  the  bodies  of 
those  cut  off  by  iliac  passion,  not  even  excepting  the  invagina- 
tion of  the  intestines,  are  the  consequence  of  inflammation  of 
the  small  intestines, — adopting  in  this  respect  the  opinions  of 
Simson  and  Vogel,  who  considered  invf^nation  as  not  the 
cause  hut  the  consequence  of  inflammation.  Admitting  this 
to  he  correct,  he  proceeds  to  consider  a  very  natural  objection, 
why  every  case  of  inflammation  is  not  attended  with  iliac  pas- 
sion, or  those  symptoms  of  incessant  and  complete  inversion  of 
the  peristaltic  motion,  viz.  fccal  vomiting.  Un  this  point,  how- 
ever, he  does  not  come  to  any  very  positive  conclusions ;  and, 
admitting  that  the  pathological  relations  of  the  iho-ccecal  valve, 
to  the  forcing  or  palsy  of  which  this  inversion  has  been  ascribed, 
have  not  yet  been  thoroughly  investigated,  he  leaves  the  matter 
very  nearly  in  the  same  state  in  which  he  found  it.  It  is  im- 
possible here  to  enter  into  any  disquisition  on  the  functions  of 
this  valve,  or  the  influence  which  it  may  exert  in  insuring  and 
maintaining  the  steady  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines; 
but  various  facts  might  be  adduced  to  show,  that  if  it  has  any 
influence  of  this  kind,  that  influence  is  neither  great  nor  con- 
stant. The  phenomena  of  strangulated  hernia  are,  above  all, 
of  more  importance  in  explaining  the  nature  of  iliac  passion  than 
mere  physicians  seem  inclined  lo  admit. 

In  conformity  with  his  view  of  the  pathological  character  of 
this  disease,  Professor  Speranza  recommends  the  prompt  and 
energetic  use  of  every  part  of  the  antiphlogistic  regimen.     He 


,    ^rsevered  couritgeously,  lie  informs  us,  in  blood-letting,  gme< 
Tal  and  local,  oflen  repeated,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of 
the  pain,  the  state  of  the  pulse,  the  oppression  of  the  strength, and 
the  apparent  complexity  of  the  nervous  symptoms,  which  seetn- 
I   «d  to  con  train  dicate  its  employment.     Oil  the  effect  of  purga. 
I    itivps  he  is  more  cautious  in  stating  his  opinion ;  since  there  are 
I    orcumstances  which  admit,  and  circumstances  which  exclude^ 
I    idieir  use.     Of  clysters,  however,  he  has  less  doubt.     In  opium, 
I  though  recommended  from  the  time  of  HofRnann  to  that  of  Dr 
I  'Abercrombie,  he  has  little  confidence,  or  rather  he  thinks  it  in- 
I   juriouB ;  and  where  a  sedative  is  requisite,  he  gives  the  prefer- 
ence to  extract  of  henbane.     The  administration  of  metallic 
I   miicksilvcr  claims  a  little  more  attention ;  but,  as  it  was  introduced 
r  ,«iiefly  by  the  anxiety  to  check  the  symptom  of  fecal  vomiting, 
Tie  does  not  hesitate  in  viewing  it  as  a  remedy  rather  of  proba- 
We  than  certain  effects.     He  therefore  comes  to  the  conclusion, 
'that  it  is  to  be  tried  chiefly  in  desperate  cases,  in  which  the 
*^ysician  ought  to  employ  every  possible  means  for  attempting 
'    the  recovery  of  the  patient.     He  however  takes  care  to  remind 
I    the  reader,  that  in  a  part  already  inflamed  it  can  only  accele- 
IVte  the  transition  to  gangrene ;  and  in  some  cases  of  obstinate 
I  Wicture  and  complete  invagination,  its  violent  pressure  gainst 
I   an  insurmountable  barrier  will  only  render  the  fatal  termination 
I  -more  speedy.      Upon  the  same  ground  he  declares  himself 
I  'gainst  the  use  of  balls  of  gold,  of  silver,  or  of  lead,  in  attempt- 
ing the  removal  of  this  malady. 

Of  warm  baths  he  speaks  more  favourably :  but  from  cold 
baths,  and  ice  applied  to  the  belly,  he  has  obtained  no  favour- 
able result.  Nor  is  he  more  indulgent  to  the  injection  of  air 
or  water  into  the  bowels,  the  utility  of  which,  he  contend*,  he 
cannot  perceive  in  violent  intestinal  inflammation,  invagination, 
and  approaching  fatal  gangrene-  The  operation  of  gaiitrotomy 
in  this  disease  he  regards  as  not  only  impractitablo  but  inex- 
pedient. 

The  Report  presents  several  examptex  of  peritoneal  inflatnm*- 
lion,  with  various  complications  and  varieties.  A  case  of  in- 
flammation of  the  womb,  followed  by  inflammation  of  the  peri- 
toneum, pleura,  and  pericardium,  with  watery  cflusion  into  the 
cavities  of  these  membranes,  with  dissection;  a  case  of  ii^ 
flammation  of  the  urinary  bladder,  and  nornc  otliem  of  less  noto, 
conclude  this  division  of  the  Ileport. 

The  subsequent  parts  consist  of  matter*  of  lem  genrra)  int«k 
rest ;  and  as  those  already  treated  are  sufficient  to  cnmmunicato 
some  idea  of  the  general  nature  and  meriti  of  ihti  work  M' 
Professor  Speranza,  we  shall  limit  our  further  iliity  to  a  genrral 
but  warm  tecflnuucndatioa  of  it  to  tlio  att^tition  of  all  tb»»o 
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readers  who  take  interest  in  pathological  aiid  practical  informa- 
tion. The  clearness,  neatness,  and  general  elegance  of  the 
language  of  Frofessor  Speranzn,  are  suflicient  to  recommend 
the  work  to  the  reader  of  taste  ;  while  the  great  and  extensive 
erudition,  the  sound  sense,  and  professional  zeal  of  the  author, 
demonstrate  how  completely  he  is  qualified  to  be  a  safe  and 
useful  instructor. 

To  the  commentary  on  Tetanus,  which  closes  the  volume, 
we  may  perhaps  take  some  future  opportunity  of  requesting  * 
sttendou  of  our  readers. 
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Art.  V. — Von  der  HeUung  desjalschen  GeleTtfces,  ^c.  Oft 
the  treatment  of  Preternatural  Joint,  Spina  Vcntosa,  and 
Overgrowth  of  the  Callus  of  Fracturen,  by  the  Settm.  By 
Dr  C.  A.  Weinhold,  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  at  the 
University  of  Halle,  &c,  &c-  {Journal  der  Practiechen 
Heilkunde,  Mai  1826.) 

\JF  the  various  plans  which  have  been  hitherto  proposed  for 
the  treatment  of  preternatural  or  False  joints,  the  method 
by  escision  of  the  broken  ends  of  the  bone,  and  that  by  irrita- 
tion with  the  seton,  are  alone  held  in  estimation  by  surgeons. 
It  is  important,  therefore,  to  determine  which  of  the  two  me- 
thods deserves  the  preference,  as  being  the  safer,  and  as  aiford- 
ina;  the  better  chance  of  success.  The  treatment  by  excision, 
onginally  proposed  and  practised  by  White,  has  the  advant^e 
of  being  much  quicker  in  its  effect  than  that  by  the  seton. 
But  it  is  commenced  by  a  much  more  formidable  operation ;  it 
is  very  apt  to  be  followed  by  difiiise  cellular  inflammation ;  aud 
although  several  striking  cures  have  certainly  been  accomplish- 
ed, it  appears  on  the  whole,  from  the  observations  collected  by 
Mr  Samuel  Cooper,  to  be  very  uncertain  in  its  effect.  The 
treatment  by  the  seton,  which  was  first  proposed  and  success- 
fully practised  by  Br  Physic  of  New  York,  ia  more  tedious 
than  the  former ;  but  it  is  milder  and  not  so  apt  to  excite  violent 
inflammation,  and  the  few  cases  hitherto  published  in  illustra- 
tion of  its  efGcacy,  show  that,  although  far  from  being  infallible, 
it  is  probably  more  certain  than  any  other  method  of  cure, 

The  essay  of  Professor  Weinhold  is  valuable,  not  only  by 
adding  the  testimony  of  a  highly  qualified  witness  in  its  favour, 
but  hkewise  by  extending  its  employment  to  the  reduction  and 
removal  of  callus  generally,  and  by  pointing  out  some  niceties 
of  consequence  in  the  mode  of  applying  it  The  cases  in  which 
he  has  used  it  arc  »x  in  numlwi,  libur  of  preternatural  joiat,  ooc 
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of  spina  ventosa,  and  one  of  preternatural  growth  of  csUus,  subse- 
quent to  a  mismanaged  iracture.  In  all  of  them  he  was  suc- 
ceaaful,  except  in  one  of  the  cases  of  preternatural  joint,  the  joint 
having  been  in  the  neck  of  the  thigh  bone,  and  matter  having 
collected  in  the  capsule  before  the  operation.  The  peculiarities 
of  hie  operation  conEist  in  the  use  of  a  drill  of  his  own  invent- 
ing, by  which  the  seton  is  drawn  right  through  the  joint  or 
callus,  and  in  the  employment  of  a  conical  or  euneifbnn  seton, 
by  which  greater  irritation  is  maintained  than  by  the  ordinary 
seton,  while  the  entrance  of  air  by  the  external  wound  is  always 
prevented  to  a  certainty. 

We  shall  first  relate  the  particulars  of  its  effects  in  a  case  of 
the  preternatural  growth  of  callus.  This  was  occasioned  by  the 
master  of  the  patient  insisting  on  his  returning  to  his  work  too 
soon  after  he  received  a  fracture  of  the  left  thigh  bone.  The 
soft  callus  in  consequence  yielded,  the  broken  ends  overlapped 
each  other  two  inches,  and  the  msn  having  continued  to  work 
for  ten  weeks,  the  swelling  increased  to  the  size  of  a  new-boru 
child's  head,  and  made  him  totally  lame.  When  Professor 
Weinhold  first  saw  him,  the  callosity  of  the  tumour  appeared 
to  be  about  18^  inches  in  circumference ;  the  whole  limb 
was  swelled  by  the  effusion  of  lymph  into  the  cellular  tisnue ; 
and  both  near  the  knee  and  above  lie  tumour  there  were  seve- 
ral inflamed  spots,  which  afterwards  suppurated,  opened,  and 
formed  fistulous  sores.  He  fbsC  resolved  to  attranpt  extension 
of  the  callus;  but  after  eight  days'  trial,  he  found  it  hod  not 
yielded  so  much  as  a  single  line.  On  perusing  the  cases  of  the 
same  description  to  be  found  in  various  authors,  he  was  unable, 
he  says,  to  discover  any  instance  of  such  a  tumour  having  been 
resolved.  Left  to  liis  own  judgment,  therefore,  he  determined 
to  avail  himself  of  the  method  proposed  by  Dr  Physic  for  re- 
uniting the  ends  of  unconsolidated  fractures.  Accordingly, 
with  his  own  trephine-ncedle,  he  pierced  the  soft  parts  of  iho 
thigh  without  a  previous  incision,  and  then  applying  the  drill 
bow-string,  proceeded  to  pierce  the  callus.  After  penetrating 
the  bony  mass  for  a  minute,  the  instrument  suddenly  plunged 
through  a  cavity  four  inches  in  diameter.  Another  osseouM 
plate  was  then  drilled  through,  and  the  instrument,  with  a  seton 
thread  attached,  was  pushed  through  the  integuments  opponite, 
and  drawn  out.  After  the  operatioa  the  limb  was  kqit  cool  for 
three  days,  and  the  patient  enjoined  to  observe  a  state  of  perfect 
reposo.  In  the  film  week,  the  hardening  of  the  cellular  tissno 
and  effiisiou  of  lymph  around  the  callus  bad  dissolved  away, 
and  suppurated  oft'  through  two  fistulous  openings,  in  tlio 
sixth  week  the  patient  complained  of  acute  pain  it)  the  part, 
and  the  limb  became  warm.     These  symptoms,  howGV£r,.wcrc 
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remoTcd  by  renewing  the  cold  f'oniGntatioaa.  In  the  seventli 
week  proper  pus  flowed  from  both  openings  of  the  seton,  and 
continued  strong  pressure  on  the  c^us  caused  a  distinct  de- 
pression. The  apparatus  for  extending  the  Hmb  was  therefore 
had  recourse  to,  and  with  such  success,  that  in  the  tenth  week 
the  limb  was  only  two  linea  shurter  than  the  other.  For  the 
sake  of  security,  however,  the  aeton  was  allowed  to  remain  till 
the  twelfth  week.  It  was  then  removed;  and  the  openings, 
as  well  ds  the  fistulous  canals,  which  had  been  previoiuty  con- 
verted by  an  incision  into  one  wound,  were  healed  up.  The 
callus  after  that  shrunk  rapidly,  the  patient  soon  walked  about 
without  crutches,  and  ere  long  was  discharged  thoroughly  cured, 
and  with  the  injured  bone  scarcely  any  larger  tlian  the  healthy 
one. 

In  reflecting  on  the  mode  in  which  the  treatment  by  the 
seton  operates  in  the  case  of  False  joints,  and  on  the  probable 
causes  of  its  imperfect  success,  in  the  instance  recorded  by  Mr 
Wardrop  in  the  Mcdico-Chirui^cal  Transactions,  and  in  that 
described  by  Mr  Hutchison  in  his  Practical  Oliservations in 
surgery,  Professor  Weinhold  was  led  to  believe  that  the  ordi- 
nary seton-thread  on  the  one  hand  excited  too  little  reaction, 
and  on  the  other  promoted  the  tendency  to  caries,  by  admitting 
the  external  air  to  the  bone.  He  therefore  proposed  to  employ 
a  conical  or  cuneiform  seton,  aa  described  in  a  treatise  pubhahed 
at  Halle  in  1823,  and  entitled  "  JM  articulatione  spuria,  et 
naea  earn  curandi  melhodo.""  This  work  we  have  not  been  able 
to  see,  but  the  cases  detailed  in  the  author's  present  essay  leave 
no  doubt,  that,  whatever  justice  there  may  be  in  the  reasons  he 
assigns  for  the  failure  of  Mr  Wardrop  and  Mr  Hutchison,  his 
own  method  has  been  attended  with  remarkable  success. 

The  £rat  he  has  related  occurred  in  the  person  of  a  coach- 
man, who  fractured  the  left  leg  near  the  ankle.  In  consequence 
of  his  moving  the  limb  during  the  treatment,  a  perfect  false  joint 
was  formed  at  the  end  of  eight  weeks,  and  a  lai^e  quantity  of 
matter  collected  in  the  calf.  Having  resolved  to  treat  the  case 
by  the  aeton,  Professor  Weinhold  made  on  incision  an  inch  and 
a  half  above  the  outer  ankle,  formed  a  funnel-shaped  canal  down 
to  the  preternatural  joint,  and  piercing  it  with  the  trephine- 
needle,  drew  the  seton  through  it.  The  operation,  which  hard- 
ly lasted  three  minutes,  was  followed  by  a  discharge  of  ichorous 
matter,  which  increased  when  the  calf  was  gently  pressed,  and 
consequently  showed  that  the  preternatural  joint  and  the  abscess 
in  the  calf  were  connected  together.  A  hectic  fever  too  had 
commenced,  i^uch  being  the  state  of  matters,  it  is  not  to 
he  wondered  at  that  Professor  Weinhold  formed  an  unfavour- 
able prognosis.     A  free  opening  was  then  made  into  the  abscess 
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111  the  calf;  but  the  cose  afterwarde  looked  even  more  uopro- 
miung ;  a  colliquative  suppuration  ^^as  established,  and  every 
surgeon  who  saw  the  patient  advised  immediate  amputation  as 
the  only  resource  for  saving  his  life.  Olir  author,  however, 
persevered  ;  the  patient's  strength  was  supported  by  tlie  liberal 
use  of  bark ;  in  the  thirteenth  week  the  suppuration  nas  check- 
ed, and  the  state  of  the  limb  was  otherwise  so  much  improved 
that  the  foot  could  be  moved  on  the  ankle-Joint  ;  and  ere  long 
the  cure  was  bo  thoroughly  complete  as  not  to  leave  behind  eveo 
any  stilfness  of  tliat  joint. 

The  second  case  of  arcificial  joint  was  one  of  ten  years'  stand- 
ing. The  patient  sustained  a  fracture  of  the  thigh  when  he 
wa.s  ten  years  old ;  and,  in  consequence  of  his  not  being  long 
enough  kept  at  rest,  the  fracture  did  not  unite.  Eight  years 
afterwards,  he  resolved  to  quit  his  employment  as  a  c«w-ncrd, 
and  to  apply  himself  to  some  more  profitable  work.  But  the 
result  was,  that  the  false  joint  became  inflamed,  and  subse- 
quently carious  ;  and  two  fiEtulous  communications  were  formed 
between  the  integuments  and  the  diseased  bones  on  the  poste- 
rior part  of  the  thigh.  Professor  W'einhold  Joined  the  iistulu.- 
by  an  Incision  ;  and,  introducing  the  needle-trephine,  transfixed 
the  Joint  in  the  usual  manner,  and  drew  a  conical  seton  through 
it.  The  patient  being  in  an  irritable  state  from  the  previous 
fever  and  the  inflammation  in  the  artificial  joint,  the  reaction* 
by  which  the  quality  of  the  discharge  becomes  improved,  occur- 
red so  early  as  the  fourth  week,  and  several  portiomi  of  <:aniniit 
hone  were  thrown  oS  betwixt  that  and  the  sixth  week.  In  the 
eleventh  week  the  bone  appeared  in  so  healthy  a  state  as  to  ad- 
mit of  the  Bpphcation  of  the  splints  ;  and  compressing  bandagen 
were  employed  to  promote  the  absorption  of  the  ctloscd  lymph. 
In  the  twelfth  week  the  artificial  joint  would  no  lungci  bendt 
and  the  carious  odour  had  disappeared.  The  seton  was  there- 
fore gradually  diminished  in  size.  In  the  thirteenth  week  the 
patient  was  allowed  to  walk,  and  on  the  sixteenth  ho  wuh  dis' 
missed  completely  cured. 

The  third  case  is  a  mere  notice  of  a  eiiccessful  cure  in  tlic 
instance  of  an  hostler,  who  hud  a  false  joint  in  the  thigh-bone. 

The  fourth  was  an  unsuccessiiil  attempt  to  heal  by  the  satne 
treatment  an  artificial  joint  in  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone. 
The  author  conceives  that  this  might  have  been  equally  success- 
ful with  the  three  former,  if  there  had  not  been  a  previous  sup- 
puration in  the  acetahulimi  and  pelvis.  The  «ubjccl  was  a 
groom,  forty  years  old,  who  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and 
struck  the  right  hip  against  a  sharp  stone,  The  injury  was 
treated  at  first  as  a  mere  bruise ;  hut  when  Professor  Wcinliold 
saw  him  three  months  afterwards,  he  at  once  recogniud  an  un- 
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fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone.    He  wm  unwil- 


ling to  try  «ny  operation,  as  the  symptoms  clearly  indicated 
chronic  inflammation,  if  not  actual  suppuration  of  the  hip-joint. 
The  patient,  however,  had  heard  of  Weinhold^s  cures,  and  de- 
termined to  take  his  chance.  The  right  hip  heing  brought 
over  the  edge  of  a  table,  an  incision  was  made  down  to  the  joint, 
midway  between  the  great  trochanter  and  outer  edge  of  the  ace- 
tabulum. A  semicircular  seven-inch  seton-needle  was  then 
thrust  through  the  false  joint,  and  pushed  through  behind  the 
great  trochanter  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  clear  of  the  sciatic 
nerve.  The  operation  did  not  cause  much  pain,  but  an  ill-con- 
ditioned ichor  issued  from  the  anterior  opening.  Hectic  fever 
supervened,  and  the  patient  died  in  six  weeks.  On  dissection, 
the  cartilage  of  the  acetabulum  was  found  destroyed  by  caries, 
and  pus  collected  in  the  pelvis.  In  relating  this  case  the  au- 
thor has  not  stated  distinctly  whether  the  fracture  and  false 
joint  were  within  the  capsular  ligament,  or  whether  he  would 
advise  the  operation  in  such  circumstances.  According  to  the 
most  prevalent  opinion  among  surgeons  it  would  be  unavailing. 
The  last  section  of  the  paper  is  confined  to  a  single  case  on 
the  application  of  the  seton  to  the  treatment  of  Spina  Ventosa. 
A  lad,  nineteen  years  of  age,  had  a  bony  tumour  on  the  left 
thigh  nine  inches  in  circumference,  and  besides,  there  had  been 
for  a  year  before  several  sinuses  opening  in  the  ham.  Ampu- 
tation had  been  proposed,  but  the  patient  preferred  to  take  the 
chance  of  a  cure  by  Weinhold's  method.  The  sinuses  were 
therefore  all  united  by  incisions,  and  the  tumour  was  then 
pierced  by  the  needle-trephine,  with  the  aid  of  a  drill-bow,  and 
the  conical  seton  drawn  through  it.  Cold  applications  were 
used  for  three  days  to  moderate  the  reaction.  In  three  weeks 
a  healthy  suppuration  was  established.  The  tumour  swelled 
at  first,  and  became  painful  in  the  night-time ;  but  Weinhold 
had  been  accustomed  by  past  experience  to  look  on  these  symp- 
toms as  a  favourable  omen.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  seton 
was  removed,  which  was  done  in  the  course  of  the  thirteenth 
Week,  both  openings  healed  up ;  the  bony  tumour  shrunk  to  one- 
third  of  its  former  dimensions,  so  that  the  bone  appeared  to  be 
scarcely  enlarged  at  the  spot  at  all,  and  the  patient  soon  return- 
ed to  his  work. 


Art.  VI. — Recherches  Anatomico-Pathologiques  sur  la  Phihu 
sicy  Par  P.  Ch.  A.  Louis.  A  Paris,  Chez  Gabon  et  Compag- 
nie.  Lib.  1825.  AnaiomicO'Pathological  Researches  on  Con^ 
sumption.     By  P.  Ch.  A.  Louis,  M.  D.  &&  &c.     Preceded 
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by  the  Keport  made  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  1^ 
MM.  Bourdois,  Hoyer-Collard  and  Chomel.  Paris,  1825.— 
pp.  560,  8vo. 

jVJ  0  one  will  expect  that  any  treatise  on  consumption,  after 
the  elaborate  researches  of  the  late  lamented  M.  Laennec,  should 
either  contain  much  original  matter,  or  add  materially  to  the 
stuck  of  knowledge  already  accumulated.  Every  thing  per- 
taining to  the  pathological  nature,  either  of  genuine  tubercular 
consumption,  or  of  the  kindred  afiections  reputed  consumptive, 
was  investigated  with  such  persevering  diligence,  and  minute 
accuracy,  by  that  indefatigable  and  ingenious  observer,  that  the 
anatomical  history  of  the  disease,  as  completed  by  his  hand, 
eeemcd  entirely  exhausted.  No  point  worthy  of  attention 
seemed  to  have  escaped  notice  ;  none  that  was  noticed  appeared 
to  be  left  unexamined ;  and  to  the  future  observer  seemed  to  be 
bequeathed  the  task  rather  of  verifying  and  confirming  the  con- 
clusions already  announced,  than  of  increasing  thrir  number  by 
any  thing  new  or  unknown. 

These  suppositions  are,  doubtless,  perfectly  natural ;  but  thai 
they  are  not  correct,  the  volume  now  before  us  furnishes  the 
moat  ample  and  incontestible  proof.  Though  the  researches 
of  M.  Louis  necessarily  tend  to  confirm  the  general  accuracy 
of  the  results  obtained  by  M.  Laennec,  yet  he  has  also  made 
very  considerable  additions  to  the  anatomical  history  and  pa- 
thological knowledge  of  pulmonary  consumption  in  its  different 
degrees  and  stages  of  progress.  The  great  object  of  his  work 
is,  indeed,  to  explain  the  anatomico-pathological  history  of  con- 
sumption, and  to  trace,  by  accurate  dissection  at  different 
periods  of  the  disease,  the  morbid  changes  which  successively 
take  place,  not  in  the  lungs  alone,  nor  in  their  immediate  ap- 
pendages, hut  in  the  different  textures  and  organs  of  the  body. 
An  idea,  rather  vague  and  unsupported  by  accurate  proof,  has 
at  different  times  prevailed,  that  the  action  of  phthisis,  though 
originating,  and  chiefly  manifested  in  the  organs  of  respiration, 
is  not,  however,  confined  to  them,  but  may  appear  simultane^ 
ously  or  progressively  in  other  parts,  especially  in  the  alimen- 
tary canal.  Receiving  this  notion,  not  as  downrightly  erroneous, 
but  as  requiring  more  positive  confirmation  than  has  yet  been  ad- 
duced, M,  Louis  has  suligected  it  to  the  strictest  of  tests;  and 
by  showing  how  far  it  may  he  said  to  be  well-founded,  and 
giving  it  a  very  high  degree  of  precision,  he  has  rendered  it 
worthy  of  the  serious  attention  of  physicians.  Without  enter- 
ing on  the  ordinary  and  generally  known  points  of  the  history 
of  pulmonary  consumption,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  at  present 
dii^y  to  a  statement  of  the  moat  important  results,  obtained  by 
_         VOL.  XXVII.  NO.  91.  c  c 
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the  research  of  M.  Louis,  These  results,  it  may  be  premiaed, 
are  derived  &om  the  accurate  exanuDatiun  of  I^  fat&l  esses  of 
phthisis,  fifty  of  which  are  described  in  the  course  of  the  volume, 
to  illustrate  various  points  in  the  Bymptomatic  or  pathological 
history  of  the  disease. 

Lungs  and  Pleura.  Tubercles  have  been  long  admitted  to 
be  the  essential  and  constituent  anatomical  character  of  genuine 
pulmonary  consumption.  They  affect  particularly  the  upper  re- 
gion, or  summit  of  the  lungs,  in  which  they  are  larger,  more  ad- 
vanced, and  proporUonally  more  numerous  than  in  the  rest  of 
these  oi^ns.  Even  the  whole  upper  lobe  may  be  converted  into 
excavations,  and  grey  or  tubercular  matter,  impermeable  to  air 
throughout ;  while  a  part  more  or  less  considerable  of  the  lower 
is  capable  of  respiration,  and  seldom  presents  tubercular  cavities. 
Such,  nearly,  was  the  state  of  the  lungs  in  ^8  cases,  about  the 
third  part  of  the  whole  number,  of  whom  S8  were  seated  in  the 
left  lung,  and  10  only  in  the  right ; — a  proportion  which  seems 
to  denote  a  greater  susceptibihty  in  the  left  than  in  the  right 
lung.  It  is  not  uninteresting  to  remark,  that  the  same  conclu- 
sion is  favoured  by  the  locality  of  perforation  of  the  pulmonic 
tissue,  in  which,  of  8  cases  that  were  recognized,  7  were  found 
on  the  left  side. 

The  period  for  the  complete  softening  of  tubercles  varied  in 
different  subjects.  M.  Louie  never  met  with  tubercular  exca- 
vations entirely  empty  before  the  end  of  the  third,  or  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourth  month ;  when  the  walls  of  these  cavities 
were  generally  soft,  and  covered  by  a  slender  false  membrane, 
which  was  easily  removed.  When  the  softening  process  occu- 
pied a  longer  time,  their  walls  were  almost  invariably  more  or 
less  firm,  formed  by  tubercles,  by  grey  semi  transparent  matter, 
and  sometimes  by  melanotic  matter  ;  and  the  lining  membrane 
was  firm,  greyish,  semi  trans  parent,  semicartilaginous,  from  j, 
to  \  of  a  line  thick,  and  covered  by  another  softer  membrane  of 
a  whitish  oryellowish  colour.  In  the  J  part  ofthecasesneither 
of  these  membranes  was  found ;  and  the  pulmonic  tissue,  more 
or  iesa  deeply  changed,  was  quite  uncovered. 

The  excavations  varied  in  size.  The  smallest  were  about  the 
size  of  a  small  nut ;  the  moderate  were  between  that  and  the 
bulk  of  a  rennet ;  those  of  the  volume  of  a  goose  egg,  of  the  fist 
of  the  subject  or  more,  were  regarded  as  large.  These  large  cavi- 
ties were  found  on  the  right  or  on  the  left  in  one  half  of  the 
cases  nearly ;  in  the  same  proportion  on  either  side ;  but  while 
they  were  very  common  in  the  upper,  nearer  the  posterior  than 
the  anterior  margin  of  the  lung,  it  is  remarkable  tiiat  in  no  case 
were  they  found  in  the  centre  of  the  lower  lobe.  1'hough  in 
th?,  greater  number  of  cases  excavations  were  found  in  both 
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lungs,  that  was  not  constant.  In  one-sixth  of  the  cases  they 
were  found  on  either  aide ;  and  when  they  were  on  both  sides, 
their  size  was  different.  In  one-tenth  of  the  subjects  they  were 
equally  large  on  both  §idea ;  and  in  another  tenth,  their 
dimensions,  middle  and  small,  were  the  same  on  the  right  and 
m  the  left. 

In  no  case  did  M.  Louis  find,  amidst  sound  pulmonic  tiHsuc, 

rities  communicating  with  the  bronchi,  and  lined,  like  old 

ibercular  excavations,  by  the  grey  semi -cartilaginous  ami  im- 

trfectty  opaque  false  membrane.      He  does  not,  nowever,  deny 

le  conclusion  deduced  by  M.  Laennec,  from  tlie  aspect  of 

lese  cavities,  and  the  symptoms  manifested  by  these  subjects. 

Nor  has  M.  Louis  found,  at  the  summit  of  the  lungs,  those 

lasses  of  firm  cellular  tissue,  penetrated  by  bronchial  tubes,  more 

r  less  dilated,  and  which  M.  Laennec  considers  as  cicatrices 

cf  tubercular  excavations.     These  hard  depresHions,  M.  Louii 

thinks,  correspond  to  no  determinate  lesion.     In  no  case  were 

bronchial    ramifications    found    in    the  interior    of  tubercidnr 

cavities,  or  in  maawea  of  semi-transparent  grey  matter,— which 

confirms  the  observation  of  Laennec,  that  the  first  effect  of  the 

developement  of  this  matter  is  to  destroy  the  bronchial  tubei 

where  it  takes  place.     But  as  direct  transformation  could  ne- 

v«r  be  traced.  Si.  Louis  concludoa  that  this  process  is  effected 

*    absorption. 

Inflammation  of  the  pulmonic  tissue  was  not  uncommon.  It 
was  seen  in  the  second  degree  to  a  variable  extent  in  IN  sub- 
jects, or  about  one-sixth  of  the  caseit.  In  9  patients  it  ucounied  « 
great  extent,  one-half  or  three-fourths  of  one  of  the  lungs,  In  the 
others  it  was  confined  to  n  Icsa  considerable  apace,  and  aiRUmecl 
the  form  of  small  masses,  more  or  less  diaacminatcd.  In  fiiur  of 
the  first  Eubjects  the  excavations  were  large ;  in  the  others  thoy 
were  granulations  only,  or  tubercles  imjierfcctly  emptied.  01»- 
struction,  or  the  first  degree  of  peripneumony,  was  found  in  23 
subjects,  generally  to  a  small  extent.  In  4  cases  only  this  lesion 
occupied  the  greater  part  of  one  or  even  of  both  lungs. 

The  occurrence  of  peripneumony,  at  a  period  ao  near  death, 
is  not  peculiar  to  subjects  labouring  under  consumption,  and 
M.  Louis  observed  it  much  in  the  same  proi>ortion  in  other 
chronic  diseases.  Among  112  subjects  dead  during  the  last 
period  of  these  affections,  in  1 S  a  part,  more  or  less  consider- 
able of  one,  sometimes  of  both  lungs,  was  red,  granidnr,  anil 
hepatized.  Obstruction  (the  first  degree)  occurred  10  times 
among  other  subjects  ;  so  that  here,  as  in  consumptive  persona, 
the  history  of  the  symptoms  demonstrates  that  inflammation 
had  taken  place  a  few  days  only  before  death.  It  hence  results, 
that  tubercles  and  the  process  of  tubercular  softening,  are  al- 
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most  destitute  of  any  influence  on  the  fonnatioB  of  peripneu- 
mony,  during  the  last  period  of  consumption. 

Nothing  was  so  common  as  aci&esion  of  the  puhnonic  and 
oostal  pleurcB ;  since  aknong  1112  individuals  one  only  was 
found  whose  lungs  were  free  throughout.  In  8  cases  only  the 
right  lung,  in  7  cases  the  left,  was  entirely  free ;  and  then  there 
were  no  excavationSf  or  they  were  very  small.  In  ^  other 
cases  the  adhesions  were  cellular,  easily  broken,  confined  to  a 
small  space,  and  were  seldom  on  both  sides  at  once.  In  7  of 
these  25  subjects,  there  was  no  excavation  in  the  lung  cone- 
sponding  to  the  adhesion ;  in  other  10  the  excavations  were 
small;  and  in  the  remaining  8  they  were  of  moderate  or  very  large 
dimensions.  In  the  rest  of  the  cases  the  adhesions  were  gene- 
ral or  very  extensive,  consisting  of  cellular  membrane,  more  or 
less  firm,  and  almost  uniformly  corresponding  to  large  exc»* 
vatioBs.  In  two  cases  a  jQUse  membrane  of  moderate  consist- 
ence  was  conv^ted  into  tubercular  matter.  As  tJbese  adhesions 
are  the  consequence  of  inflammation,  and  as  various  circum- 
stances show  that  they  take  place  at  a  period  from  3  to  8,  IS, 
at  19  days  before  death,  it  follows  that  pleurisy,  like  peripneuF^ 
mony  i/«  common  occurrence  in  phtlSsical  J^rsons^drfwing 
near  the  period  of  existence. 

The  same  disease,  however,  may  occur  in  persons  labouring  un- 
der other  chronic  disorders.  Thus  among  110  subj ects  adhesions 
were  found  in  35  ;  and  in  IS  cases  they  were  universal,  took 
place  on  both  sides,  or  on  one  only.  This  proportion  is  doubt- 
less  inferior  to  that  observed  in  phthisical  subjects,  and  de* 
monstrates  the  influence  of  tubercles  in  inducing  pleuritic  in- 
flammation. The  greatest  peculiarity  in  the  phthisical,  in  tJbis 
respect  is  a  sort  of  semi-cartilaginous  cap,  which  frequently 
covers  the  apex  of  the  lungs,  and  the  conversion  of  the  false 
membranes  into  tubercular  matter. 

An  effiision  of  clear  serous  fluid  to  the  amount  of  a  pint 
and  more  was  observed  in  one-tenth  of  the  cases.  This  effiision 
took  place  in  many  instances  with  great  rapidity.  The  same 
effusion  was  remarked  in  consequence  of  other  chronic  affections, 
and  excepting  diseases  of  the  heart,  in  the  ^  of  the  cases.  This 
difSsreuce  of  proportion  corresponds  to  that  already  noticed,  re- 
garding the  comparative  frequency  of  pleuritic  adhesions  in  the 
j^thisical,  and  in  persons  cut  ofi^  by  other  chronic  diseases.  M. 
Louis  infers,  that  this  species  of  hydrothorax  is  independent  of 
the  nature  of  the  disease ;  but  experience  leads  us  to  say,  that 
it  bears  a  pretty  itccurate  relati(m  to  the  degree  in  which  the 
<»rculation  through  the  lungs  is  impeded,  and  may  tbei^finre  be 
regarded  as  a  toleraUy  good  example  of  drc^ical  efiiision,  in 
consequence  of  ob6tructi<m. 
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Epigkitia,  Laryngeal  Membrane  and  Cartilages,  and  Tra- 
chea,— Of  the  parts  coroposing  the  breath-passages,  the  larynx  is 
the  principal  which  has  attracted  attention  in  tracing  the  morbid 
changes  wliich  may  occur  in  the  course  of  pulmonary  consumption. 
Those  of  the  epiglottis  have  not  been  mentioned,  and  those  of  the 
windpipe  have  scarcely  been  noticed.  Yet  ulcers  of  tJie  first  part 
are  almost  as  frequent  as  those  of  the  larynx  in  the  phthisical; 
those  of  the  trachea  are  common ;  and  the  relative  proportion 
in  more  than  102  subjects,  is  stated  by  M.  Louis  to  amount  to 
ISca^esof  ulcers  of  the  epiglottis,  or  about  j,,  32  cases  of  ulcere 
of  the  larynx,  or  about  j,  and  31  cases  of  ulcers  of  the  trachea, 
or  about  ,  of  the  whole  number. 

Of  the  18  cases  of  ulcers  of  the  epiglottis,  five  were  uncom- 
pbcated  with  ulcers  of  the  larynx  and  trachea.  In  the  other 
13  this  conjunction  was  observed.  In  other  words,  13  of  the 
instances  of  ulcers  of  the  epiglottis  occurred  in  subjects  having 
ulcers  of  the  larynx  and  trachea  ;  so  that  all  the  instances  of  the 
three  kinds  of  ulcers  occurred  in  13  +31  =  44  subjects,  or 
about  ^  of  the  whole  number,  102.  These  ulcers  were  almost 
all  cou^ned  to  the  lower  or  laryngeal  surface  of  the  cartilage. 
In  one  case  only  were  some  found  on  its  lingual  Kurface.  The 
breadth  of  these  ulcers  was  one,  two,  or  more  lines.  In  3  cases  the 
laryngeal  surface  was  entirely  stripped  of  its  mucous  membrane ; 
in  4  cases,  besides  ulcers,  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  carti- 
l^e  was  destroyed ;  and  in  a  fifth,  its  destniction  was  complete. 

These  ulcerations  of  the  epiglottis  were  much  less  common 
in  women  than  in  men,  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  3,  Thus 
in  an  equal  number  of  subjects,  the  females  presented  only  6 
cases  among  18  of  ulcer  of  the  epiglottis,  7  among  93  of  the 
larynx,  and  9  among  31  of  the  trachea;  and  as  the  proportion 
is  nearly  the  same  fur  tlie  three  kinds  of  ulcerations,  M.  Louis 
thinks  it  more  than  probable  that  it  is  not  the  effect  of  chance. 

The  most  frequent  seat  of  ulcers  of  the  larynx  answered  to 
the  junction  of  the  vocal  chords;  where  they  were  sometimes 
nnperficial ;  next  to  this,  the  vocal  chords  themselves,  especially 
their  posterior  part ;  lastly,  the  base  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages, 
the  upper  part  of  the  larynx,  and  the  interior  of  the  ventricles, 
which  were  only  in  one  case  the  seat  of  a  small  superficial  ulcer. 
In  some  instances  one  or  more  of  the  vocal  chords  were  entirely 
destroyed,  and  the  base  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  was  ex- 
posed. They  were,  however,  otherwise  sound.  In  two  cases  only 
were  ulcers  of  the  larynx  conjoined  with  those  of  the  trachea. 

Ulcere  of  the  trachea,  sometimes  very  lai^c,  were  found  to 
occupy  chiefly  the  posterior  or  fleshy  part  of  the  canal,  and  to 
be  attended  with  a  red  colour  more  or  leas  deep,  of  the  conti- 
guous mucous  membrane,  and  same  softening  or  thickening. 
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'In  one  subject,  the  ulceration  had  spread  so  much,  as  to  destroy 
ccmpletely  part  of  several  of  the  cartili^nous  rings. 

The  hronchial  membrane  is  more  rarely  ulcerated  than  the 
trachea,  and  M.  Louis  found  this  in  7  cases  only;  but  he  ad-^ 
mits  that  this  may  be  a  little  below  the  truth,  as  he  did  not 
always  examine  the  bronchia  with  the  same  attention  as  the 
trachea.  In  the  third  part  of  the  cases  in  which  this  tube  was 
not  ulcerated,  its  mucous  membrane  assumed  a  redder  colour 
as  it  approached  the  bifurcation ;  and  this  was  more  intense  at 
the  fleshy  part  than  elsewhere.  From  all  these  facts  taken  U^ge^ 
ther,  M.  Louis  thinks  it  probable  that  the  expectorated  mat- 
ter exerts  considerable  influence  in  the  production  both  of  the 
.diffiise  inflammation  of  the  tracheal  membrane,  and  of  the  tra- 
cheal ulcers. 

The  study  of  those  textures  and  organs,  not  the  immediate 
seat  of  phthisis,  has  afibrded  results  equally  curious  and  in* 
teresting. 

Heart,  Pericardium^  and  Aoria.-^Iji  112  subjects,  only 
3  instances  were  found  of  evident  increase  in  the  bulk  of  the 
heart.  This  enlargement,  which  was  confined  to  the  left  ven- 
tricle, might  be  estimated  at  ^  or  |  of  the  volume  c£  the  organ ; 
and  the  subjects  of  it  did  not  experience  symptoms  of  aneurism. 
In  a  much  greater  number  of  cases  the  heart  was  below  its  usual 
dimensions,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  one-half  or  |  even. 
Though  this  diminution  was  remarked  in  those  in  whom  the 
course  of  the  disease  was  rapid,  (e.  g.  5  months),  yet  it  was 
more  frequent  in  those  who  lingered  long. 

In  about  ^  of  the  cases  the  organ  was  soft  and  flaccid,  with- 
out presenting  any  relation  either  to  the  duration  of  the  dis- 
ease, or  the  age  of  the  individual.  In  7  cases  the  walls  of  the 
heart  were  thickened,  6  times  in  the  lef);  ventricle,  and  once 
only  on  the  right ; — a  proportion,  the  reverse  of  what  ought 
to  take  place  if  this  phenomenon  depended  on  obstruction  of 
the  pulmonary  circulation.  As  in  these  several  cases  the  cai^ty 
of  the  heart  was  contracted,  and  its  size  was  not  sensibly  en- 
larged, or  rather  was  diminished,  this  condensation  is  to  be 
r^arded,  not  as  hypertrophy,  but  as  the  effect  of  the  sponta- 
neous shrinking  of  the  parts  on  themselves. 

More  rarely  the  ventricles  were  thinner  than  natural ;  and 
this  was  found  in  2  cases  only  on  the  right,  and  in  4  on  the  left 
side.  The  only  general  result  which  can  be  safely  established 
regarding  the  influence  of  phthisis  on  the  heart  is,  that  it  di^ 
minishes  its  size  as  that  of  other  organs. 

Adhesion  of  the  pericardium  to  the  heart  was  found  in  two 
cases.  In  a  third,  both  the  capsular  and  the  cardiac  surface 
of  the  pericardium  were  covered  by  a  fieilse  membrane,  a  line 
thick,  moderately  firm,  and  the  centre  of  which  contained  a 
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small  quantity  of  serous  fluid.  The  subject  of  this  caxe  bad' 
palpitations  and  very  irregular  pulee  during  the  last  2S  days  of 
life.  In  the  tenth  part  of  the  cases,  the  pericardium  contained 
serous  fluid  to  the  amount  of  from  6  to  10  ounces. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  foi^tten,  that  the  state  of  the  heart 
was  much  the  same  in  consequence  of  other  chronic  diseases,  as 
in  phthisical  aubjectB.  Of  80  eases  of  this  kind  it  was  unna- 
turally large  in  5  subjects ;  in  9  it  waa  soft  and  flabby ;  in  8 
the  left  ventricle  was  hypertrophied ;  in  7  it  was  thinner  than 
natural ;  whilst  hypertrophy  and  thinness  of  the  right  ventricle 
were  found  in  one  case  only.  Lastly,  the  volume  of  the  best 
was  much  smaller  than  natural  in  30  cases,  or  somewhat  less 
than  J  of  the  subjects ;  that  is  to  say,  more  frequently  than  in 
phthisis.  This  difi'erencc  is  ascribed  by  M.  Louis  to  cancerous 
affections,  especially  to  those  of  the  stomach  and  womb,  in  which 
the  diminution  of  the  bulk  of  the  Iieart  was  more  frequent  and 
mure  obvious  than  in  consequence  of  any  other  disease. 

The  aorta,  measured  comparatively  in  its  whole  length  in 
phthisical  persons,  and  in  thoi^e  cut  off  by  different  diseases, 
was  found  narrower  in  the  former  than  in  individuals  destroyed 
by  acute  diseases,  but  less  narrow  than  in  those  destroyed  by 
cancerous  affections.  In  :J  of  the  subjects,  its  inner  surface  was 
of  that  bright  red  colour  remarked  first  by  Hodgsuu,  and  after- 
wards by  Bertin  and  others. 

The  pharynx  and  ceaophagun  were  in  most  cases  natural. 
Among  80  cases,  ulcers  of  the  pharynx,  which  were  small,  nu- 
merous, and  distributed  uniformly  over  the  mucous  membrune, 
were  observed  in  2  only ;  in  2  cases  only  the  oesophagus  pre- 
sented a  single  ulcer,  5  lines  in  diameter ;  and  in  another  a  con- 
siderable number  of  small  superficial  patches. 

Stomach. — Among  96  cases  noted  with  eare,  in  9  cases  the 
stomach  was  double  or  three  times  its  usual  bulk ;  in  6  of  these 
the  great  curvature  was  on  a  level  with  the  iliac  crest,  and  in  the 
other  8  it  sUghtly  exceeded  the  navel.  That  this  is  peculiar 
to  phthisical  subjects^  appears  from  the  fact,  that  among  230 
persons  who  died  of  other  diseases,  chronic  or  acute,  in  2  eases 
only,  one  of  disease  of  the  Iieart,  the  other  caries  of  the  verte- 
brae, was  the  stomach  found  su  much  augmented  as  to  descend 
to  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  As  the  liver  was  in  both  sorts  of  cases 
enlai^ed,  and  consequently  carried  downwards,  it  may  bo 
inferred,  that  the  relation  between  the  state  of  the  liver  and 
that  of  the  stomach  is  pretty  uniform. 

In  19  of  the  96  cases  (about  i)  some  part  of  the  raucous 

membrane,  generally  about  the  upper  part  and  great  cul  de-sac, 

was  softer  and  thinner  than  natural,  with  a  bluish-white  or 

yellowish  colour.     This  change,  which  M.  Louie  regards  as  an 

I  filiect  ofinltammation,  was  more  frequently  seen  in  women  thai 


I 
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in  neti  in  the  proportion  of  IS  to  7  :  from  which  it  may  be  in- 
ferred, that  excesses  at  table  are  nut  to  be  ranked  among  its  ex- 
dting  causes. 

In  8  of  the  96  cases,  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  corre^ 
oponding  to  the  anterior  surface  between  the  great  and  Email 
arches,  was  red,  thicltened,  and  papillated,  or  even  Igbs  con- 
sistent titan  natural.  This  legion,  which  was  manifestly  in- 
flammatory, was  found  in  individuals  of  diilerent  ages  who  had 
laboured  under  the  disease  frnm  3  to  5  years,  and  was  more 
trequent  in  women  than  in  men  in  the  proportion  of  from  7  to  1 . 
Ab  in  all  the  cases  of  this  change  the  stomach  was  covered 
by  an  enlai^d  liver,  and  somewhat  forced  downwards,  M. 
Louie  thinks  that  this  last  oi^an  may  have  considerable  in- 
fluence in  producing  inflammation  of  the  gastric  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  anterior  division  of  the  bowel. 

In  17  of  the  96  cases,  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the 
great  sac  of  the  stomach  was  unusually  red  and  softened. 
Though  this  was  rarely  accompanied  with  evident  symptoms 
during  life,  M.  I.ouis  does  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  it  to  inflam- 
mation. In  certiun  instances  small  ulcers  were  seen  in  the 
membrane. 

In  18  of  the  96  cases,  independent  of  the  lesion  already  no- 
ticed, the  raucous  membrane  was  marked  with  prominences  va- 
rious in  shape  and  size,  generally  round,  from  1  to  S  lines 
in  diameter,  not  unlike  granulations,  and  sometimes  separated 
by  deep  furrows,  variable  in  length,  and  about  a  line  or  less  in 
OTeadth.  The  membrane  was  almost  always  greyish  or  pale- 
grey,  sometimes  firmer  and  thicker  than  natural,  and  sometimes 
presenting  minute  ulcers.  Tliia  granulated  state  the  author  re- 
gards as  the  effect  of  slow  inflammation. 

In  8  cases,  the  x's  part,  ulcers  of  the  gastric  mucous  mem- 
brane were  observed,  generally  small,  not  numerous,  and  com- 
plicated with  some  other  morbid  state  of  the  same  membrane. 
One  case  only  oceurred  of  a  single  patch  of  ulceration,  2J  inches 
of  superficial  extent,  and  one  only  in  which  there  were  28  mi- 
n«te  ulcers  ;  both  without  other  complication. 

In  6  individuals  in  whom  tlie  gastric  mucous  membrane  was 
changed  neither  in  consistence  nor  in  thickness,  its  colour 
throughout  was  more  or  leas  intensely  red — which,  however, 
disappeared  afler  2  or  3  hours  maceration.  As  gastric  symp- 
toms took  place  two  or  three  days  before  death,  M.  Louis  re- 
gards this  also  as  the  effect  of  slight  recent  inflammation. 

In  4  cases  the  greatest  part  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  stomach  was  very  much  so^ned,  with- 
out change  in  colour  or  thickness,  and  without  being  preceded 
by  remarkable  gastric  symptoms. 

That  these  lemons,  however,  are  not  peculiar  to  phthis 
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nib;jects,  ia  to  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  of  9*  cases  of  per- 
sons cut  off  by  other  chronic  diseases,  in  not  fewer  than  48, 
fidly  a  half,  giinilax  changes  were  found,  though  in  different 
proportions.  A  tabular  view  of  the  number  of  cases  of  each 
kind  of  cliange  in  phthisical  subjects,  and  in  those  whi?  had 
died  of  other  maladies,  will  place  the  comparative  trequency  of 
each  affection  in  a  pretty  clear  light. 

AmonitOfi  phtlii,ic»l  mbjocu,  tbegis-  rtmoiiR  94   pctwns  cut  nff  bj  »«rii)uit 

liic  mucous  meuiljtiuie  wni  dueased  ia  chronio  diuuiei,  Iho  guide  nxtoou 
the  rollDHing  niodee  and  ouinbera.  membrane  woa  discaanl  in  Uie  fiillowini 


Thinned  and.  softened  in 


Bet],  ihickened,  maintniUUed,  d 

softened  anicrtotly  in 
Softened  irid  dull-red  in  ibe  great 

MuniiiiUaled,  greTish,  leddishar 
thick  BDed,  in 

More  or  lei«  intensely  red  through- 
out, irithaut  diBDge  of  thjckoeii, 

Softened  wilhuutchsnge  of  colour 


Casn  19     Thinned  and  nriened  in 


Bod,  uid  ■  lilth  iitegutu  wi 

i[>llciied  and  rcd-bcunn   in    I 
grnluc 


Ihirkenml  or  uhetdtcil,  in 
More  or  less  red  throughont,  wllh- 
oul  soiienlng,  in 


From  this  it  appears,  Jirsi,  that  among  96  eaena  of  phtliiiria, 
in  19  only,  or  about  ^,  is  the  mucous  ni cm bran«  of  the  MtomNeh 
free  from  morbid  change ;  sectmdly,  tlint  iinionK  0*  cane*  of  ftu 
tai  chronic  disease,  It  is  unaiiected  in  4(>,  »r  fully  uiiu  half  i 
thirdly,  that  the  most  serious  morbid  change,  via.  inftoninft  "od 
thinning  of  the  membrane,  is  three  limeN  more  ftequciil  in  phthi- 
dcal  than  in  other  subjects  ;  and  taut/f/,  that  phthiais  dis- 
poses this  membrane  in  some  mode  or  other  to  inflammation  ; 
generally  a  very  severe  and  intractable  form. 

The  duodenum  was  almost  constantly  unturiil ;  in  {1  cawa 
only  among  60  were  ulcers  found. 

The  ileum  presented  numerous  varieties  of  nnrliid  clmtigg ; 
sofbning,  thickening,  redness  of  the  mucous  tnemln-anr,  Mtnnll 
abscesses  in  the  submucous  tissue,  Bemicartihtginous  or  tiiborcu- 
lar  granulations,  and  ulcers. 

The  intestinal  mucous  membrane  was  sollcned,  not  more  fre- 
quently in  phthisical  than  in  otlicr  c;hronic  nltt'Ctiuns.  AniuiigDA 
subjects,  this  chan^  was  found  in  8  cases  only,  and  in  II  of  ilieiio 
to  a  very  moderate  extent.  In  the  other  5,  tlir  membrane  was  us 
soft  as  mucus ;  in  all  the  same  change  prevailed  througlmut  the 
intestine.  In  3  cases  it  was  conjoined  with  thickening,  and 
more  or  less  redness, — the  result  of  inflammation.  In  1  oaao 
only  was  the  mucous  membrane  thickened,  without  redness  or 
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softening.  In  18  cases  it  was  more  or  less  red,  without  change 
of  thiekncss  or  consistence.  In  6  of  these  the  redness  extended 
over  the  whole  intestine ;  but  in  the  other  8  it  was  confined  to 
a  small  space  of  its  length.  As  the  mesenteric  vessels  were  in 
no  case  loaded  with  blood,  this  redness  must  have  arisen  from 
lome  other  ^^ause  than  that  of  mere  stasis  of  this  fluid. 

The  granulations  were  of  two  sorts,  the  semicartilaginoua 
and  the  tubercular.  The  former,  which  were  most  frequent 
and  most  numerous,  were  distributed  equally  round  the  whole 
bowel ;  and  though  they  might  extend  through  its  whole  tract 
with  intermediate  spaces  of  2  or  3  square  inches,  they  were 
generally  largest  and  most  numerous  towards  the  coecum.  Ge- 
nerally after  attaining  the  size  of  a  pea,  the  mucous  membrane 
oovering  them  became  thick,  softened,  and  gave  way ;  and  when 
this  loss  of  substance  began,  it  proceeded  daily,  and  formed  an 
ulcer  with  hard,  white,  opaque  edges.  The  tubercular  graniu 
lations,  which  were  greatly  less  frequent,  were  found  indiscri- 
minately on  any  point  of  the  circumference  of  the  bowel ;  were 
almost  always  most  numerous  near  the  ccecum ;  were  never  seen 
near  the  duodenum ;  and  terminated  in  minute  ulcers,  by  a 
process  similar  to  that  of  the  tubercular  excavations  of  the  lungs. 
Separately  or  conjointly,  these  two  sorts  of  granulations  were 
fi)und  in  36  of  the  95  subjects ;  and  in  6  of  these  the  cartilagi- 
nous granulations  were  alone. 

Ulcers  were  still  more  common,  which  shows  that  they  may 
be  independent  of  both  forms  of  granulations.  These  ulcers 
were  observed  in  78  of  the  95  subjects,  that  is,  twice  more  fre^ 
quently  than  the  granulations,  or  in  about  5-6ths  of  the  cases. 
They  were  found  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  intestine  in  one-6th 
of  the  cases  only ;  in  the  majority  of  the  cases,  they  were  found 
in  the  lower  third  of  the  bowel,  or  in  the  middle  and  lower 
thirds  at  once ;  and  in  3  cases  only  were  they  confined  to  its 
middle  third.  When  inconsiderable,  they  were  almost  exclu- 
sively confined  to  the  mesenteric  part  of  the  bowel,  correspond- 
ing to  the  oval  patches  formed  by  the  union  of  the  mucous 
erypta  or  glands,  and  which  could  then  be  no  longer  distin- 
guished. In  their  highest  degree  of  developement,  they  occu- 
pied the  whole  circumference  of  the  bowel.  The  form  of  these 
ulcers  was  elliptical,  annular,  or  linear ;  and  their  sice  varied 
from  one  line  to  5  or  6  square  inches,  when  they  were  generaUy 
the  result  of  the  coalescence  of  smaller  ulcers. 

Of  these  several  forms  of  lesion,  softening,  thickening,  red- 
ness of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  the  cartilaginous  granula- 
tions are  common  to  phthisical  subjects,  and  those  cut  ofi*  by 
the  most  opposite  chronic  and  acute  maladies ;  the  cartilaginoua 
granulations  are  less  rare  after  phthisis  than  in  any  other  cir- 
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eumsunces ;  but  the  tubeicuUr  grsmiUdone,  which  are  never 
net  but  in  phthisical  Eubjecte,  and  ulcers  of  the  ileum,  which 
■re  TOy  rarely  if  ever  met  but  in  these,  appear  to  be  quite  pe- 
culiar to  Bubjecta  of  this  disease.  Among  85  subjects  cut  off 
hj  difierent  chronic  diseases,  in  6  cases  only  were  ulcers  found 
in  the  ileum;  in  3  of  these  thelutigsoftfae  individual  contained 
■everal  tubercles  or  tubercular  excavations ;  and  of  the  other  3, 
Mie  was  a  female  whose  principal  disease  was  guitritis,  and  St  i 
died  of  dysentery.  As  the  ulcers  were  in  these  3  cases  botk  \ 
smatl  and  few,  abstracting  from  chronic  affections  and  sefcro 
fevers,  it  appears  that  if  ulceration  of  the  ileum  is  not  entireljr 
peculiar  to  the  phthisical,  it  is  very  nearly  so  in  regard  to  ulcen" 
of  a  certain  extent. 

The  lesions  of  the  colon  were  much  the  same  as  those  of  tbei  j 
ileum.     In  27  of  95  cases,  (more  than  j,)  the  whole  length  ofi  ] 
its  mucous  membrane  was  red;  in  15  cases  continuouely  so^  I 
ind  in  12  cases  with  healthy  patches.    This  redness  coincided* 
save  in  3  cases,  with  distinct  softness  of  the  membrane.     Thw 
last  change  was  so  common,  that  it  was  remarked  with  and  with-> 
'  «ut  other  changes.     Altogether  it  was  found  in  GH  caties,  citliw:  ^ 
throughout  or  over  a  considerable  length  of  the  bowel.     It  U-  I 
SEcribed  to  inflammaUon,  developed  during  the  last  days  of  e: 
istence. 

Tubercular  granulations  were  found  in  13  cases,  or   thC' 
j  part  nearly  ;  hut  semicartilaginous  granulations  in  none. 

Ulcers  were  found  in  70  of  the  9a  cases ;  a  degree  of  fro. 
quency    equal   to  that  remarked  in  the  small  intestines.     Im  J 
general,  they  were  from  y  to  6  lines  in  diameter.     Those  of  \ 
greater  size  were  limited  to  the  J  part  of  the  cases.    In  1 9  caaes^i 
in  which  they  were  small,  they  were  distributed  uniformly  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  bowel.    When  larger,  they  were  found  in 
the  proportions  of  17  in  the  ccecum,  11  in  the  ascending  coloa«> 
8  in  the  transverse  arch,  and  4  in  the  rectum.   Great  and  smalL  J 
taken  together,  they  were  found  in  the  coecum  to  the  amounti  I 
of  34  cases,  in  the  right  colon  to  that  of  37,  in  the  tran«M  j 
verse  arch  2S,  in  the  left  8,  and  in  the  rectum  32  ;  from  whicit 
it  appears  that  ulcers  were  found  in  the  ccecum  and  in  the  reo> 
tum  very  nearly  in  the  same  number  of  cases.     M.  Louis  con.^  - 
siders  these  ulcers  as  not  always  originating  from  inflammation. 
This,  however,  requires  to  be  more  fully  investigated. 

The  lesions  now  enumerated,  excepting  tubercular  granuls-. 
lions,  were  observed,  but  in  very  difl'eretitproportions,  in  sub-;  | 
jects  cut  off  by  other  chronic  maladies.  Thus,  among  92  indi- 
viduals dying  under  these  circumstances,  in  13,  more  or  fewer- 
nlcers  were  found  in  different  parts  of  the  large  intestines.  In 
6  of  these,  however,  there  were  tubercles  of  the  lungs,  which   , 
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ledaoes  the  esses  of  oolie  ulcers  to  7  in  66  ca«6S»  Of  tbeie  V 
cases,  4  were  dysenteric ;  and  in  almost  all  the  nlcers  were  small^ 
and  different  in  character  from  those  of  the  phthisical.  Softness, 
with  or  without  redness  and  thickening  of  the  colic  mucous 
membrane,  was  remarked  in  ^  of  the  sul^ects,  which  is  greatly 
less  frequent  than  in  the  phthisical. 

The  Liver.  In  40  among  1 20  cases,  or  the  ^  part,  the  adipose 
transformation  of  this  organ  had  taken  place.  It  was  then  pale^ 
fiiwn.coloured,  more  or  less  tender,  checkered  with  red,  outside 
as  well  as  within.  Though  of  its  usual  shape,  its  bulk  was  al- 
most always  increased,  sometimes  to  the  amount  of  twice  its  na- 
tural size.  In  reference  to  the  etiology  of  this  singular  change, 
it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  it  is  found  almost  solely  in  individuals 
attacked  with  consumption.  Among  iiSO  persons  cut  off  by 
diseases  acute  or  chronic  nearly  in  equal  numbers,  were  9  in- 
stances of  adipose  liver ;  and  seven  of  these  occurred  in  persons 
who  had  a  certain  number  of  pulmonary  tubercles.  This  gives 
40  cases  of  adipose  transformation  of  the  liver,  collected  in  the 
course  of  three  years,  among  which  47  occurred  in  phthisical 
persons^  Of  these  49  cases  again,  10  only  were  in  men  ;  from 
which  it  results  that  the  relative  proportion  of  adipose  livers 
among  n^ales  and  females  is  as  1  to  4  nearly.  The  influence 
of  strength  and  age  seems  to  be  very  little  subject  to  any  regu- 
lar law.  Of  the  40  phthisical  subjects  mentioned  as  presenting 
this  change;  18  were  from  20  to  30  years ;  13  from  80  to  40  ; 
5  fix)m  40  to  50;  3  from  50  to  60;  and  1  from  60  to  70;— a 
proportion  much  similar  to  that  of  the  disease  itself  at  the  dif- 
ferent periods  of  life.  The  duodenum  was  sound  in  the  most 
of  these  cases. 

This  change  might  take  place  very  rapidly;  and  M.  Louis  has 
seen  it  in  cases  in  which  the  phthisical  symptoms  had  run  their 
course  in  50  days.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that  it  was  as 
distinctly  marked  and  as  complete  in  cases  in  which  the  disease 
had  lasted  some  months  only,  as  in  those  in  which  it  had  con- 
tinued for  several  years. 

The  spleen  was  softened,  above  or  below  its  natural  size,  in  a 
great  number  of  cases.  In  a  16th  part  it  contained  tubercles. 
In  other  subjects  the  proportion  of  cases  of  softening  of  the 
cppleen  was  more  considerable  after  acute  than  after  chronic  dis- 
eases, and  much  the  same  as  in  the  phthisical.  In  no  case, 
however,  did  the  organ  present  tubercles,  which  therefore  must 
be  regarded  as  nearly  peculiar  to  consumption. 

The  perUoneum  presented  in  4  subjects  thick  purulent  mat- 
ter, and  a  soft  yellowish  false  membrane,  marks  of  recent  in- 
flammation. Serous  fluid  from  1  to  8  pints  was  found  in  22 
cases,  about  I  of  the  whole.     In  several  cases  the  peritoneum 
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WBs  tuberculsted.  In  one  case  the  great  onaentum,  and  the  me- 
socolons contained  a  mixture  of  bluisb-grey  semistTutqwreiit 
tnbercuUr  matter 

This  serous  effusion  is  very  common  after  diseases  of  the 
heart ;  but,  allowingfor  this  exception,  M.  Louis  met  with  it  to 
the  same  amount  in  1()  among  67  cases  \  which  gives  much  the 
same  proportion  as  in  phthit^ical  subjects.  In  Done  of  these, 
howBTcr,  was  the  peritoneum  tubercular;  and  in  none  did  it 
contain  scmitransparent  granulations  ;  which,  with  the  facts  al- 
ready enumerated,  tends  to  show  the  anali^  of  the  tubercu- 
lar and  the  semi  transparent  matter. 

The  brain  in  1 4  among  1 00  subjects  was  more  or  less  inject- 
ed. In  5  cases  its  consistence  vas  much  less  than  natural.  In 
a  6th  the  left  hemisphere  was  softened.  In  6  cuses  pulpy  sof- 
tening was  found  in  the  fornix,  in  the  septum,  or  in  the  striae 
ed  bodicG,  without  change  of  colour.  In  ^  of  the  subjects  th« 
lateral  yeniricles  contained  limpid  fluid ;  and  the  sub-arachnoid 
tissue  vas  filled  with  similar  eiliision. 

These  changes,  however,  are  not  pecuhartothe  brains  of  the 
phthisical,  and  are  found  after  the  most  varied  atfectioM. 
Among  115  cases,  comprehending  neither  apoplexies,  «oftcninff 
of  the  brain,  nor  severe  fevers,  in  IG  cases  there  was  slight  el> 
fusion  of  serous  Huid,  clear  or  dull,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  c»> 
vity  of  the  arachnoid  membrane.  In  9  cases  tniu  membrane 
was  thickened.  In  4  cases  there  were  shreds  of  fal^e  mem- 
brane. Effiision  of  serous  fluid  itt  so  ftequent,  that  it  was  ob- 
served in  92  cases  in  diilerent  d^rees.  In  15  cases  the  consist- 
ence of  the  brain  was  much  diminished,  though  less  than  in 
phthisical  subjects.  Of  these  15,  two  only  belonged  to  indivi. 
duals  cut  ofl'by  acute  diseases ;  and  as  the  number  of  the  last 
was  to  that  of  chronic  affections  as  45  to  70,  it  may  be  infer- 
red, that  the  diminution  of  consistence  of  the  hritiri  is  an  Mpe* 
Ctal  effect  of  diseases  of  long  duration. 

The  only  alteration  observed  eaeluiively  in  tho  brains  of  ihe 
phthisical  are  hydatids  and  tubercles,  'i'hc  former  cannot  l>r 
regarded  as  peculiar  to  the  disease ;  but  many  circumstanci't 
show  that  tubercles  arc  entitled  to  this  character. 

In  the  course  of  this  abstract  of  the  researches  of  M.  Limis, 
it  appears  that  the  presence  oi'  tubercles  in  the  bodies  of  the 
phthisical  is  not  confined  to  the  lungs  exclusively.  This,  indeed, 
which  had  been  long  admitted  as  matter  of  general  observation, 
vas  first  confirmed  by  the  researchefi  of  Hayie.  To  M.  Louis, 
Itowever,  belongs  the  merit  of  attempting  to  establish  numori- 
esUy  the  relative  frequency  of  this  morbid  growth  in  the  differ- 
oit  textures  and  organs.  The  results  may  be  shortly  but  con- 
veniently stated  in  the  following  order  ■ 
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Tubercles  were  found  in 


Ol]gHIl* 

Subjects. 

Organ. 

Subjects 

The  ileum, 

in 

about  one-third 

The  spleen,        in 

about  one-fourteenih 

The  colon, 

in 

one-ninth 

The  ovaries,       in 

one-twentieth 

The  mesenteric 

The  kidneys,      in 

one-fortieth 

{^ds. 

in 

one-fourth 

The  womb. 

1 

The  cenrical 

Tlie  brain. 

in  one 

gUnds, 

in 

one-tenth 

The  cerebellum. 

1 

subject 

The  lumbar 

The  medulla  oblongata. 

only. 

glands. 

in 

one-twellUi 

The  ureters, 

J 

The  prostete, 

in 

one-thirteenth 

Among  358  subjects  examined  by  M.  Louis,  in  none  were 
tubercles  found  in  any  organ  without  being  also  in  the  lungs. 
The  existence  of  tubercles  in  these  organs  appears  thus  to 
be  a  necessary  condition  of  their  existence  in  other  parts.  A 
single  fact  only  is  at  variance  with  this  conclusion.  In  one 
subject,  dead  of  severe  fever,  the  lungs  contained  no  tubercles ; 
yet  a  small  quantity  of  tubercular  matter  was  found  in  the  me- 
senteric glands. 

The  second  part  of  the  work,  which  consists  of  the  descrip- 
iive  history  of  the  symptoms  of  consumption,  will  perhaps  be 
the  most  interesting  to  the  merely  practical  reader.  The  chief 
object  of  the  author  is  to  distinguish  the  symptoms  which  are 
uniform  from  those  which  are  accidental ;  those  which  are  pe- 
culiar from  those  which  are  common  ;  and  those  which  are  pa- 
thognomonic from  those  which  are  not.  We  shall  advert  mere- 
ly  to  a  few  of  the  leading  views  given  by  the  author  on  some  of 
the  most  striking  symptoms  of  consumptive  disease. 

Hcemopiysis^  violent  or  moderate,  took  plaee  in  57  of  87 
cases,  or  in  about  §  of  the  whole  number.  Violent  haemopty- 
sis, by  which  is  meant  blood  spit  up  in  mouthfols,  or  to  the 
amount  of  several  ounces  in  a  few  minutes,  in  half  an  hour 
or  an  hour,  took  place  in  25  of  the  57  cases.  Among  I960 
individuals,  the  number  admitted  into  the  hospital  of  la  Cha- 
rite  during  the  period  of  the  observations  of  M.  Louis,  none 
o£  those  who  were  not  phthisical  had  haemoptysis,  except  a 
few  individuals,  in  consequence  of  external  violence,  or  a  small 
pumber  of  females  whose  menses  were  suppressed.  The  au- 
thor infers  that,  except  in  these  cases,  a  copious  haemoptysis 
renders  the  existence  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs  highly  probable. 
This  frightful  conclusion,  the  commissaries  justly  remark  in 
their  report,  is  happily  invalidated  by  many  other  facts. 

In  regard  to  other  characters,  haemoptysis  is  more  frequent 
in  women  than  in  men,  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  2,  The  rela- 
tion between  this  symptom  and  the  age  of  the  individuals  dif- 
fered in  the  two  sexes.  The  third  part  of  the  females  between 
the  ages  of  19  and  40  had  no  spitting  of  blood ;  whilst  in  those 
between  40  and  65,  it  waa  absent  m  «i  ^le^eti^  ^vc\.  cfq!^  ;  a 
proportion  the  inverse  of  that  ^\i\c\i  o\i^t  \»  Vsi^L^  ^^^^K^'Skv^ 
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hemorrhage  be,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some,  vicarious  to 
the  uterine  monthly  dischai^e.  lu  men,  on  the  other  hand, 
die  proportion  was  the  same  above  and  below  40  years ;  hcGmop- 
tysie  having  taken  place  in  12  among  36  subjects  above  this 
age,  and  in  14  below  it. 

Pain  of  tlic  chest  or  wde  is  seldom  urgent  in  phthisical  per- 
sons, or  if  it  be,  it  is  temporary  only  ;  and  this  absence  of  much 
tmeasiness  is  in  general  one  ot  the  circumstances  which  tend  art 
completely  to  deceive  persona  labouring  under  this  disease  of  | 
the  true  nature  of  their  situation.  Pain,  however,  either  be- 
tween the  shoulders,  or  in  the  eide,  occurred  in  a  ^  part  of  | 
the  cases,  sometimes  severe  and  lasting.  In  most  cases  these 
pains  corresjionded  to  adhesions  of  the  pulmonic  and  costal 
pleuree,  and  pretty  otlen  with  the  number  and  size  of  tuberco- 
lar  excavations.  In  22  cases,  however,  the  patients  complained 
of  no  pain  in  any  part  of  the  chest ;  and  as  in  most  of  these, 
adhesions  were  found  at  the  apex  of  the  lungs  only,  while  the 
Kcavations  were  equally  numerous  and  large  a!>  in  the  cases 
where  pains  of  different  d^rees  of  severity  had  been  felt,  there 
K  reaaon  to  believe  that  the  most  frequent  cause  of  pain  in  the 
phthisical  is  pleuritic  inflammation. 

Diarrfuca  is  so  frequent,  that  it  seems  almost  as  essential  a 
symptom  of  the  disease  as  cough  .or  expectoration.  Among 
lis  cases,  5  only  escaped  it.  In  the  I  part  of  the  cases  it  be- 
gan with  the  phthisical  aymptoms,  continued  till  death,  and 
Mstcdfrom  5  to  IS  months.  In  some  persons  who  struggled  under 
the  disease  for  4  or  S  years,  it  continued  to  some  amount  during 
tiie  whole  of  that  long  period.  In  the  majority  it  commenced 
during  the  second  half  of  the  disease  ;  and  in  others  during  the 
last  days  of  existence; — a  circumstance  which  M- Louis  thinks 
miSicient  to  warrant  a  distinction  into  two  forms  or  conditions 
of  the  alFection. 

I'he  diarrhoea  of  the  last  days,  by  which  is  meant  that  which' 
eommenced  from  the  20th  to  the  50th  day  before  death,  formed 
the  J  part  of  the  cases.  This  was  connected  in  ^  of  the  indivi- 
duals with  ulcers  of  the  ileum  or  colon,  or  both,  and  in  ^  of  the 
subjects  with  a  sullened  and  reddened  state  of  the  colic  mucous 
membrane-  It  was  always  milder  in  persons  in  whom  there 
was  ulceration  without  softening,  than  in  cases  in  which  this  last 
condition  existed. 

'  The  long-continued  diarrhcea  might  be  remitting  or  conti- 
nuous. '   I 

The  duration  of  the  former  varied  from  48  days  to  15  months,)  i 
with  remissions  of  from  8  to  ^  days. 

■    It  was  observed  in  16  subjects,  in  10  of  whom  were  ulcers  itt   \ 
,t}ie  ileum,  6  in  the  colon,  and  2  in  bolh  ^&n^.   Vcv  \Q  ^^^ 
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also  tbe  colic  mucous  membrane  vos  mucli  softened,  aud  iu  3  of 
the  10  it  was  reddeued  and  thickeued. 

The  continuous  diarrhwa  is  that  which  lasted  JTom  1  to  13 
months  *ir  more  without  inteiruptioD.  Attended  generally  with 
colic  pmns,  it  was  connected  with  ulcers  of  the  ileum  in  35,  and 
with  ulcers  of  the  colon  in  31  of  11  casts.  In  12  cases  the 
ulcers  of  the  ileum  occupied  its  whole  length.  In  19  cases  there 
were  large  ulcers  of  the  colon ;  in  30  cases  the  colic  mucous 
membrane  was  softened ;  and  in  1 7  of  the  last  it  was  red.  The 
general  result  is,  that  iu  long  and  continued  diarrhica  the  in- 
testinal ulcers  are  large  and  numerous ;  while  in  long  hut  re~ 
mittent  diarrlioea  they  are  merely  less  distinct. 

The  waslitiff,  whicli  is  the  most  constant  and  the  most  obvi- 
ous sign  of  phthisis,  began  in  half  the  cases  with  the  first  symp- 
toms ;  in  a  sm^l  proportion  with  the  diarrhoea  ;  and  in  the  ^ 
part  with  the  fever.  Fiova  the^e  facts  M.  Louis  infers,  that  it  is 
to  be  asciibed  neither  to  the  fever,  to  the  diarrhoea,  to  loss  of 
appetite,  nor  to  the  morhid  state  of  the  gastric  mucous  mem- 
brane, hut  to  the  chatjge  more  or  less  considerable  effected  iQ 
the  pulmonic  tissue,  and  which  interrupts  and  deranges  the  re- 
gularity of  the  process  of  nutrition, 

A  great  deal  of  curious  and  instructive  matter  on  tbe  symp- 
toms attending  peripneumony  uid  pleurisy  supervening  previous 
to  death  ;  on  the  symptoms  of  ulcers  of  the  epiglottis,  of  the 
larynx,  and  of  the  trachea  ;  on  the  symptoms  of  the  affections 
of  the  stomach ;  on  the  state  of  the  organs  of  generaUon  ;  and 
on  the  symptoms  of  cerebral  disease  supervening  in  the  phthi- 
sical, must  be  omitted  to  notice  shortly  the  views  of  the  author 
on  latent  consumption, 

Understanding  by  this  term  cases  in  which,  through  shght 
Tuiations  in  the  order  and  duratiou  of  the  morbid  phenomena, 
the  form  of  the  disease  is  so  changed  that  it  is  impossible  tore- 
c^tuae  it  until  it  has  made  very  considerable  progress,  M. 
Louis  finds,  that  among  123  cases  of  phthisis,  8  or  a  -^^  part 
were  examples  of  latent  pulmonary  tubercles,  that  is,  of  tuber- 
cles existing  in  the  lungs  previous  to  cough,  for  the  space  of 
from  6  months  to  i  years.  This  proportion,  however,  he  be- 
lieves below  the  truth,  especially  if  haemoptysis,  more  or  less 
severe,  is  an  efTect  and  not  a  preliminary  symptom  of  tuber- 
cles. In  this  view,  tbe  number  must  be  augmented  to  15  by 
the  addition  of  7  cases  in  which  blood  was  coughed  up  previous 
to  the  other  symptoms  of  consumption.  This  gives  a  hltle  more 
than  J  to  be  cases  of  latent  consumption. 

The  account  of  the  work  of  M,  Louis  has  exteuded  to  such 
a  length,  that  notwithstanding  the  acciu-acy  and  value  of  the 
information,  we  must  leave  the  greater  part  to  the  leisure  and 
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the  discretion  of  the  reader.  We  shall  not  conclude,  however, 
<(nthDut  shortly  noticing  a  mode  in  which  the  disease  aometimea 
tarminates  fatally,  viz.  by  perforation  of  the  limg. 

This  accident  consists  in  a  tuberculous  excavation  opening 
[  into  the  pleura,  and  allowing  the  escape  not  only  of  tubercular 
i  Boatter,  but  of  air  into  its  cavity.  When  this  happens,  the  pa- 
I  itient  suddenly  feels  in  one  side  of  the  chest  acute  pain,  with 
[  i^spnoea,  generally  extreme,  and  inexpressible  anxiety ;  then 
L  akU  the  8ymptoms  of  acute  pleuiisy,  continmng  in  the  same 
I  .d^ee  or  remitting  till  death,  which  happens  m  the  spiice  of 
T  ftom  S4  hours  to  38  days  after  the  first  appearance  of  the  symp. 
tome. 

Examination  of  the  body  after  death  discloses  more  or  lesa 
air,  purulent  matter,  or  bloody  serum  in  that  side  of  the  pleura, 
rtiM^  the  pain  was  felt ;  then  a  perforation  of  the  tissue  of  tho 
corresponding  lung,  resulting  &om  a  tubercular  excavation 
•^niog  into  the  pleura ;  and,  if  death  takes  place  soon,  a  fals^ 
aiembrane  is  found  covering  the  pleura. 

In  live  subjects  this  perforation  took  place  in  the  same  point, 
i.e.  opposite  the  angle  of  the  3d  and  4th  ribs.  Among  I!i^ 
mples  of  perforation  occurred;  and  in  7  of  Uiese 
the  accident  took  place  in  the  left  lung. 


Akt.  VIX.—RecherckeB  PhysiologiqueB,  ^c.      Physiologic^ 
'  and  Chemical  Inquiries  on  Digestion.     By  MM.  Lekbei 
^  andLAssAiGNE.  A  Treatise  which  received  honourable  men- 
tion from  the  Hoyal  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  its  public  meeU 

■  ing  on  the  20th  June  ]825.     Paris,  1825.  Pp.  220. 

Die   Verdauung  nach   Versucken,  tS-c.     Experiments  on  Di. 
'  geetion.     By  Fredebic  Tiedemakn  and  Leopolu  Gme* 

■  LIN,  Professors  of  the  University  of  Heidelberg.     Parti. 

In  1823  the  Parisian  Academy  proposed  a  prize  of  SOOO  franci 
te  be  awarded  in  1825  for  the  best  memoir  on  the  subject  of 
j  digestion.  In  the  advertisement  the  competitora  were  required 
I  to  take  advantage  of  the  late  discoveries  in  organic  chemistry, 
and  with  their  aid  to  determine  the  changes  which  are  effected, 
m  the  successive  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal  of  the  four  classei 
of  vertcbrated  animals,  both  on  the  iKimple  organic  principles, 
mch  as  gelatin,  albumen,  and  sugar,  and  on  the  compound  arti* 
cles  of  food  and  drink. 

The  two  works  announced  above  are  the  result  of  the  Aca- 
demy's invitotion.  and  are  the  only  memoirs  hitherto  published 
I  hj  the  competitors  for  the  prize.     The  commiBUoa  of  the  Ac^  ^ 
VOL.  xxvir.  NO.  91.  It  d 
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demy,  consisting  of  MM.  Magendie,  Thenard,  Gay-Lussac, 
Cuvier,  and  Duraeril,  did  not  account  either  worthy  of  the  prize ; 
considered  tliem,  however,  as  possessing  great  merit,  and  to  be 
of  equal  merit ;  and  recommended  the  academy  to  make  honour- 
able mention  of  them,  and,  in  consideration  of  their  expensive 
experiments,  to  assign  each  a  t>uin  of  1500  francs  by  way  of  eo- 
couragement. 

Their  decision  has  called  forth  a  somewhat  indignant  com- 
plaint on  the  part  of  Professors  'I'iedemann  and  Gmelin ; 
who  accuse  the  commissioners  of  n^lect  of  duty  in  not  hav- 
ing repeated  the  leading  esperiments,  regarding  the  results 
of  which  the  two  rival  works  are  at  variance ;  in  plain  terms 
declare  that,  as  it  is  impossible  for  both  of  them  to  be  correct, 
and  one  must  therefore  be  decidedly  superior  to  the  other,  the 
commissioners  evaded  the  task  assigned  to  them  on  account  of 
the  trouble  to  which  the  necessary  experiments  would  have  sub- 
jected them  ;  and  finally  refiise  to  accept  either  of  the  awards 
which  were  granted  by  the  academy  at  the  recommendation  of 
the  reporters,  and  which  their  rivals  MM.  Lcuret  and  Lassaigne 
gratefully  received. 

It  would  be  too  great  an  encroachment  on  the  more  legitimate 
purposes  of  this  work  to  enter  at  length  into  their  accusation 
Thus  much,  however,  may  be  said  of  it.  As  Professors  Gmelin 
and  Tiedemann  have  stated,  the  subject  of  the  prize  was  certainly 
a  great  deal  too  comprehensive  ;  and  no  other  proof  U  required 
to  that  effect  than  the  disappointment  which  the  result  of  the 
competition  has  caused  among  all  scientific  men.  Considering 
the  immense  number  of  disputed  facts  which  the  experimenta- 
list had  to  settle,  and  the  great  tediousness  of  experiments 
in  organic  analysis,  two  years  was  an  insufficient  time  even  for 
clearing  away  the  rubbish  which  lay  on  the  field,  much  more 
for  afterwards  proceeding  to  gather  fresh  ftuits  from  it,  even  al- 
though he  had  devoted  his  whole  leisure  to  the  labour.  The 
opinion  of  every  candid  man,  on  a  careful  perusal  of  both  works, 
must  be,  that,  although  he  is  on  the  whole  disappointed  with 
both,  each  deserved  the  prize  under  the  circumstances,  provid- 
ed his  experiments  were  correct ; — that  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter had  the  academy  commissioners  ascertained  that  point,  as 
they  are  from  old  practice  expected  to  do ; — but  that  even  if  the 
respective  accuracy  of  the  rivals,  where  they  differ,  had  been 
settled,  there  would  still  have  remained  enough  of  valuable  mat- 
ter to  make  the  commission  hesitate  in  excluding  eithev  from  the 
Academy's  honours. 
It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  both  works,  if  not  full  of  new 
and  important  discoverieB,  are  atYeaa^.  ic^Wto  ^ith  valuable  in- 
tbritiatifm  on  manv  of  l^e  moA  ^£ftut»^  a.a&  toasa.  iaK^tUtd. 
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pointa  in  tlie  history  of  digestion,  and  &s  ^uch  must  be  peculU. 
arly  welcome  to  the  physiologist.  But  this  is  not  all.  Both  of 
tbeni  do  conlain  many  new  facts,  particularly  the  work  of  the  two 
I  German  professors.  Thelatterhavebeen  singularly  unfortunate, 
however,  in  having  been  anticipated  as  to  many  of  their  disco-. 
verics  by  the  contemporaneous  discovery  and  prior  publicatioa 
of  them  in  other  countries.  We  caimot  help  adding  that  they 
have  been  perhaps  still  more  unfortunate  in  the  style  of  their 
publication ;  for  they  have  overloaded  it  with  the  minutise  of  their 
experiments, — of  experiments  too  which  often  lead  to  no  satis- 
factory or  useful  result ;  and  they  have  adopted  an  arrange-,  , 
ment,  both  in  describing  their  experiments  and  in  planning 
their  work,  so  perplexed  and  irlisome  to  the  reader,  that  it 
would  excite  no  wonder  if  after  all  the  academy  commissionera. 
not  only  did  not  repeat,  but  likewise  did  not  carefidly  study. 
their  researches.  Their  object  in  giving  the  details  of  their 
eicperiments  has  evidently  been  a  consciousness  in  the  accu- 
racy and  faithfulness  of  their  narrative,  and  a  willingness  to  re- 
fer their  quarrel  with  the  academy  to  the  arbitration  of  disinta- 
rested  men  of  science.  IJut  they  have  in  consequence  givea 
their  rivals  a  vast  advantage  over  them  by  yielding  possession 
of  the  ear  of  the  general  reader  ;  for  the  treatise  of  MM,  I.eu- 
ret  and  Lassnigne  is  elegantly  and  perspicuously  written,  and, 
as  it  draws  fteely  on  the  faith  of  the  reader  by  not  mentioning 
the  details  of  a  single  experiment,  it  may  he  perused  in  a  very 
short  time,  and  without  much  practical  knowledge  of  organic  die* 
mistry,  or  physiological  operations. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  an  analysis  of  both  works,  dis- 
tinguishing the  results  of  each.  We  had  intended  to  prefix  a 
brief  account  of  the  analytic  method  and  tests  employed  in  the 
chemical  parts  of  the  inquiries, — not  doubting  that  such  infor- 
mation would  be  acceptable  to  many  of  our  readers  who  turn 
their  attention  to  organic  chemistry  ;  but  our  limits  have  pre- 
vented the  fulfilment  of  this  intention,  at  least  for  the  present- 

I  Following  the  order  in  which  the  several  processes  that  form 
I  the  fiinction  of  digestion  come  into  play,  the  first  subject  which 
1  faas  arrested  the  attention  of  the  authors  of  both  treatises  is  the 
I    JSallva, — its  composition,  and  uses. 

[        MM.  Leuret  and  Lassaigne  have  discussed  this  topic  very 
I   faieHy.     They  state  that  they  foimd  the  composition  of  the  sa- 
..  liva  the  same  in  all  animals, — in  man,  the  dog,  and  the  horse  j 
[   iand  that  it  contains  one  per  cent,  of  solid  matter,  consisting  of   < 
r   free  soda,  muriates  of  soda  and  potass,  and  carbonate  and  phos-    i 
I    phate  of  lime,  a  trace  of  albumen,  and  m\\d\  towcws-,  vj 
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much  more  elaborate,  and  their  Tesults  more  varied  and  ni- 
teresthig.  Their  experiments  were  made  widi  pore  aalrra  from 
the  salivary  duct  of  the  sheep  and  the  dog,  and  with  the  impure 
saliva  of  man  collected  sometimes  during  its  natural  flow,  aome- 
times  during  the  stimulation  of  the  ducts  by  tobacco  smoke. 
According  to  these  experiments  the  organic  principles  in  the 
saliva  of  the  dog  are  chiefly  mucus,  and  salivary  matter  with  a 
little  osmasome ;  the  saline  substances  are  chiefly  alkaline  mu. 
riates  and  carbonates,  with  a  small  quantity  of  alkaline  acetates 
and  phosphates,  and  the  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime ;  and 
the  alkali  is  almost  entirely  soda.  In  the  sheep  the  saliva  con- 
tains a  much  larger  proportion  of  phosphate  of  soda,  which  in- 
deed appears  to  form  the  principal  part  of  the  solid  contents ; 
and  it  likewise  contains  die  Sulpho-cyanaie  qf  9oday  and  no 
acetate.  In  man  the  impure  saliva  contains  a  proportion  of  al- 
kaline phosphate  intermediate  between  that  in  the  d^  and  that  in 
the  sheep.  The  alkali  in  all  the  alkaline  salts  is  not  soda  but 
potass ;  and,  as  in  the  sheep,  there  is  here  also  a  sensible  qnanti-. 
ty  of  ISiilpho-cyanic  acid.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  ani- 
mal prindples  are  nearly  the  same  in  dl,  but  that  the  salts  are 
diflerent  in  each. 

The  presence  of  the  Sulpho-cyanic  acid,  one  of  the  most  ac- 
tive of  all  poisons,  is  a  remarkable  fact,  for  which  animal  che- 
mistry is  indebted  to  Professors  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin.  They 
were  first  led  to  suspect  its  existence  in  the  human  saliva,  from 
remarking  that  the  permuriate  of  iron  struck  in  it  a  deep  orange- 
red  colour,  not  removable  by  muriatic  acid  till  it  was  added  in 
great  excess ;  and  they  afterwards  proved  its  existence  satisfiic- 
torily  in  the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  saliva  of  man  and  the  sheep 
by  the  following  tests.  The  solution  in  water  became  of  a 
deep  blood-red  colour  with  the  permuriate  of  iron,  and  a  large 
excess  of  muriatic  acid  was  required  to  remove  the  colour. 
When  the  extract  was  distilled  with  phosphoric  acid,  the  pro- 
duct acquired  in  a  few  days  the  odour  of  hydrocyanic  acid. 
When  the  distilled  fluid  was  mixed  with  a  few  crystals  of  sul- 
phate of  iron,  and  the  pale-red  solution  resulting  was  treated 
with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper^  a  white  powder  fell  down, 
which,  after  being  washed,  became  orange-red  with  potass ;  and 
the  alkaline  liquor  produced,  after  being  filtered  and  neutra- 
lised with  muriatic  acid,  became  blood-red  with  permuriate  of 
iron.  These  reactions  seem  to  leave  no  doubt,  however  singular 
it  may  appear,  that  the  saliva  contains  the  acid  in  question. 

With  regard  to  the  uses  of  the  saliva,  the  Grerman  and 

French  experimentalists  have  both  repeated  the  experiments  of 

former  physiologists  on  its  effects  upon  alimentary  substances 

out  of  the  body ; — ^both  have  confirmed  the  received  opinion. 
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that  it  accelerates  putrefaction  j  and  they  agree  in  tbiokiag 
that  its  chief  uses  are  to  lubricate  the  alimentary  bolus,  to 
bring  sapid  bodies  under  the  intiuence  of  the  organ  of  taste, 
and  to  prepare  the  food  for  digestion  by  softening  it.  But 
Tiedemann  and  Gmeiin  likewise  conceive,  that  its  animal  prin- 
ciples serve  to  assimilate  uuuzotized  aliments;  and  as  to  the 
sulpho-cyanate  of  potassa,  they  ask  whether  its  object  is  not  to. 
destroy  the  contractility  of  the  fibres  of  the  food.  This  ques> 
Hon  may  be  ansvered  by  another : — Is  there  any  contractility 
to  destroy  in  boiled  or  roast  meat  ? 

A  short  account  of  the  process  of  De^utilUm  in  the  work  of 
Leuret  and  Laasaigne  contains  nothing  worthy  of  particular 
notice.     The  next  process  in  order  is  that  of  Chtfmi/ication, 
the  most  important  and  obscure  of  all  the  processes  which  con-   . 
stitute  the  function  of  digestion. 

The  most  correct  view  of  the  process  of  chymification  is  that  ■ 
which  considers  it  as  preparing  the  food  for  being  absorbed  by  the 
chyliferous  vessels,  and  therefore  as  comprehending  the  changes 
effected  on  it,  not  only  in  the  stomach,  hut  hkewise  in  the 
small  intestines,  or,  at  all  events,  in  their  superior  portion. 
To  the  accomplishment  of  the  process  under  this  view  of  its 
nature,  the  co-operation  of  various  organs,  and  the  addition  of 
various  pecuUar  fluids  is  necessary.  It  is  probable  that  the 
«pleen  is  in  one  way  or  other  concerned  in  it ;  the  muscular 
action  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  is  necessary  ;  and  it  is  like- 
I  wise  requisite  that  the  stomach  supply  the  gastric  juice ;  the 
"^pancreas  the  pancreatic  fluid  ;  the  liver  the  bile  ;  and  the  mu- 
cous crypts  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  a  lubricating  mucus. 
Each  of  these  particulars  has  been  made  more  or  less  the  sul>- 
I  ject  of  inquiry  by  our  authors. 

L  t'-  On  the  function  of  the  Spleen,  a  few  interesting  experiments 

,  and  remarks  have  been  made  by  MM.  Leuret  and  Lassaigne. 

I  -They  first  pass  shortly  in  review  some  of  the  most  accredited 

theories  hitherto  contrived  to  assign  to  it  some  useful  purpose, 

L  'Wid  then  fix  upon  that  theory  as  the  most  probable  which  ac- 

I  -counts  it  a  mere  dwertwutum  for  the  blood  during  digestion. 

1  "When  the  stomach  and  intestines  are  distended  with  food,  and 

I  'Ae  process  of  digsstion  is  going  on,  there  is  evidently  on  increas- 

>  ed  afHux  of  blood  towards  the  villous  membrane  of  the  whole  ali- 

I  Ventary  canal,  and  consequently  an  additional  quantity  of  venous 

blood  to  be  returned  through  the  hepatic  vessels.    But  these  ves- 

«ek  are  incapable  themselves  of  accelerating  the  passage  of  the 

"Mood  through  them,  or  of  undergoing  more  than  a  moderate 

degree  of  distention.     It  follows  therefore  that  the  mesarue 

Veins,  as  they  are  by  no  means  very  cUenstl«,  must  beeome 
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^rgetl  unleas  the  tiplcnic  vein  ceuses  to  dUchai^e  the  same  qiuui- 
tityufblood  into  the  vena  porta?,  wit  does  when  the  digestive  or- 
gans arc  in  a  sute  of  repose.  A  diminution  of  its  discharge  is  ob- 
viously lo  be  effected  most  readily  by  the  distention  of  its  minute 
raniiBcationH.  Accordingly,  tlie  structure  of  the  eplenic  vein 
and  it>4  ramifications  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  answering  that  ob- 
ject ;  for  the  venous  radicles  commence  in  the  form  of  cells, 
and  the  whole  veins,  even  the  splenic  trunk,  are  remarkably  ex- 
tensile :  Leiiret  and  Lasi^aigne  have  found  that  the  spleen  of 
the  dog,  which  generally  weighs  but  a  ftw  ounces,  acquired  the 
weight  of  a  pound  and  a  half  two  hours  after  aligature  waa  ap- 
plied on  the  vena  porta.'.  It  is  a  natural  enoi^h  suppOBttiou, 
then,  that  the  use  of  the  spleen  is  to  act  as  a  temporary  reser- 
voir for  part  of  the  increased  quantity  of  blood  returning  &om 
the  digestive  organs,  while  the  other  part  is  effecting  its  pas- 
s^e  through  the  Over.  This  view  of  its  function  is  confirm- 
ed by  some  good  observations  which  the  French  physioiogifitt: 
have  made  on  the  state  of  the  spleen  during  the  progress 
of  the  food.  In  all  animals,  at  least  in  the  dog,  cat,  rabbit, 
guinea-pig,  and  other  mammalia,  the  spleen  has  a  rosy  or  ver- 
milion tint  when  they  are  fasting  ;  after  chymificalion  haa  be- 
gun, it  has  a  bluer  colour,  and  is  somewhat  gorged  ;  but  it  does 
not  acquire  its  deep  bluish-black  colour  and  turgidity  till  the 
chyme  has  passed  the  pylorus,  when  the  intestinal  membrane 
participates  in  the  activity  which  had  previously  been  confined 
to  the  stomach. 

This  theory  is  not  a  new  one ;  but  it  has  not  till  now  been 
supported  by  any  very  satisfactory  argument.  It  is  of  course 
quite  reconcilable  with  the  fact  that  the  spleen  may  be  some- 
times removed  without  material  injury. 

The  next  topic  in  point  of  order  should  embrace  the  uses  of 
the  Mtufcttlar  Action  and  Secretions  of  the  Stomach  ;  but  as  it 
is  of  consequence  to  lay  the  whole  of  that  interesting  subject  be- 
fore the  reader  in  one  view,  and  our  limits  prevent  us  from  do- 
ing so  in  the  present  number,  we  shall  pass  on  to  anotlier  topic 
which  will  not  require  so  much  detail,  and  tor  the  understand- 
ing of  which,  a  knowledge  of  the  discoveries  of  our  authors  re- 
garding the  functions  of  the  stomach  is  not  necessary, — namely 
the  qualities  and  use  of  the  Pancreatic  juice. 

The  pancreatic  fluid,  concerning  whose  nature  and  purpose 
physiologists  have  hitherto  been  very  much  in  the  dark,  has  re- 
ceived a  due  share  of  the  attention  of  the  rival  experimentalists. 
They  both  commence  with  an  outline  of  the  inquiries  of  their 
predecessors  on  the  subject.  This  cannot  be  easily  analysed.  It 
1.1  sufficient  Co  remind  the  reader  that  de  Graaf  and  Scfaigtl 
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thuuglit  the  pancreatic  fluid  was  secreted  in  Jarge  quantity,  and 
was  acid  in  its  uature ;  that  mure  lately,  and  particularly  by 
Vayer  and  by  Mageudie,  it  has  been  found  to  be  allialine ;  and 
Aat  Magendle  observed  its  secretion  to  be  so  very  slow  in  the 
idog,  that  no  more  than  a  drop  was  procured  from  the  opening 
rf  the  duct  in  half  an  hour. 

.  As  to  its  quantity,  it  would  appear  that  the  statement  of  the 
.early  experimenters  is  mure  correct  than  Magendie  supposes, 
.Aat  the  minuteness  of  the  quantity  sometimesprocured,  has  arisen 
from  the  difficulty  of  reaching  and  securing  the  duct,  but  that 
the  quantity  secreted  by  most  animals  is  after  all  inconsiderable. 
Tiedemann  and  Gmelin  got  from  the  sheep  89  grains  in  five 
Jwurs;  from  the  dog  154  grains  in  four  hours;  and  Leurei  and 
JLassaigne  obtained  three  ounces  in  half  an  hour  from  the  horse, 
a'he  latter  authors  add,  that  they  have  observed  it  flow  much 
«ore  rapidly  from  the  opening  of  the  duct,  when  stimulating 
.  &od  was  applied  to  it,  or  when  the  animal  drew  deep  inspira- 
-tions. 

Leuret  and  Lassaigne  say  it  is  always  alkaline.  Tiedemantt 
and  Gmelin  on  the  contrary  aver,  that  the  portions  collected  at 
the  beginning  of  the  experiment  are  always  feebly  acid ;  but 
that  what  flows  afterwanls  is  faintly  alkaline ;  and  they  ascribe 
the  change  to  the  great  disturbance  caused  by  the  operation 
which  is  required  to  apply  and  secure  the  recipient  vessels. 
The  former  have  experimented  on  the  horse  only,  the  latter  on 
that  animal,  and  on  the  dog  and  sheep  also. 

In  composition,  according  to  Leuret  and  Lassaigne,  it  it 
identical  with  the  saliva,  as  is  generally  thought  by  physiolo- 
gists. For  that  of  the  horse  contains  but  one  per  cent,  of  solid 
matter ;  the  animal  principles  of  which  are  chiefly  mucus,  with 
a  little  matter  soluble  in  water,  another  matter  soluble  in  alco- 
hol, and  traces  of  albumen, — and  the  salts  free  £oda,  muriates  of 
soda  and  potass,  and  phosphate  of  lime.  Upon  this  subject  too, 
as  on  the  analysis  of  the  saliva,  the  researches  of  Tiedemann 
and  Umelin  have  been  most  minute  and  elaborate;  and  their 
results  again  differ  considerably  from  those  of  their  competitors. 
They  maint^n  that  the  pancreatic  fluid  diflers  materially  from 
the  saliva,  in  never  containing  any  sulpho-cyanic  acid,  or  free 
soda,  or  mucus, — in  being,  as  already  mentioned,  acid  in  its 
natural  condition, — in  containing  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
solid  matter,  and  especially  a  much  larger  proportion  of  dbi^ 
men,— >in  containing,  in  the  dog  at  least,  a  peculiar  principle 
soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and,  when  pure,  pecipitated 
rese-red  by  chlorine, — in  sometimes  containing  a  good  deal  of 
phosphate  of  soda  and  acetate  of  soda.  And  assuredly  if  their 
expeiiment&.arc  collect,  the  want  of  idfiDtity  betweea  the  Ivof  j 
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fluids  is  completely  establiBlietl.  The  pancreatic  fluid  of  the 
dog,  hoTse,  and  sheep  yields  a  large  quantity  of  coagulum  when 
heated,  which  the  saliva  does  not :  This  can  he  nothing  elee 
than  albumen,  and  it  amounts  in  the  dog  to  four,  in  the  sheep 
to  two  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  There  is  little  or  no  mucus  in 
it  i  for  water  boiled  on  the  extract,  after  its  being  acted  on  by 
hot  alcohol,  takes  up  a  substance  intermediate  in  properties  be- 
tween caseineand  s^vary  matter;  while  what  remains  has  all 
the  properties  of  coagulated  albumen.  The  permuriatc  of  iron 
does  not  strike  in  the  flmd  a  red  colour,  permanent  with  an 
excess  of  muriatic  add ;  consequently  there  is  no  sulpho-cyanic 
acid  present.  There  is  no  free  soda,  because,  in  the  healthy 
state  of  the  fluid,  it  has  no  alkaline  reaction  on  htmus.  Ace- 
tate of  soda  is  present,  because  the  permuriate  of  iron  strikes 
ffith  the  solution  of  the  alcoholic  extract  a  faint  red  colour, 
disappearing  with  a  slight  excess  of  muriatic  acid ;  and  the 
extract  of  the  original  fluid  yields  by  incineration  a  residue 
which  contains  carbonate  of  soda.  Phosphate  of  soda  is  like- 
wise present  in  considerable  quantity,  in  the  product  of  the  in- 
cineration of  the  extract  in  the  sheep ;  but  its  quantity  is  less 
ill  the  dog.  The  total  amount  of  the  solid  matter  is  in  the  dog 
nearly  nine,  in  the  sheep  about  four  per  cent.  According  to 
the  Heidelberg  professors,  therefore,  the  pancreatic  fluid  con- 
tains, of  animal  principles,  albumen,  a  little  osmazome,  caseine, 
(or  sahvary  matter  ?)  and  a  principle  characterized  by  being 
turned  red  by  chlorine ; — and  the  salts  are  chiefly  muriate  and 
phosphate  of  soda,  with  occasionally  a  good  deal  of  acetate,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  soda,  and  phosphate  and  carbo- 
nate of  hmc ;  there  is  very  little  potass  in  it.  The  diflerences 
between  their  results  and  those  of  Leuret  and  Lassaigne,  are 
too  great  to  have  arisen  from  a  difference  in  the  animal  operated 
on ;  and  the  latter  gentlemen  have  not  enabled  us  to  juc^  wlio 
is  in  the  right,  not  having  pubUshed  the  details  of  dieir  expe- 
riments. 

The  latest  systematic  writer  on  physiology,  Magendie,  con- 
cludes his  account  of  the  pancreatic  juice,  by  simply  stating, 
that  nothing  is  known  of  the  purpose  it  serves.  It  is  to  be 
feared,  that  the  competition  for  the  prize  of  the  academy  will 
hardly  enable  him  to  alter  his  opinion.  MM.  Leuret  and 
Lassaigne  have  not  attempted  to  assign  to  it  any  particular 
purpose  in  the  process  of  intestinal  digestion.  Professors  Tie- 
demann  and  Gmelin  have  not  made  any  experiments  to  discover 
its  use.  But  reaijoning  from  the  lai^e  quantity  of  highly  axo- 
tized  principles  which  it  contains,  they  are  led  to  infer,  that  its 
purpose  may  be  to  animalize  the  unazotized  principles  contained 
in  vegetable  food.     It  is  a  confirmation  of  this  idea,  that  the 
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l^creas  is  proportionally  much  larger  in  hcrbivoruuK  thaii  iu 
Mmivorous  animal^t.  And  it  is  likewise  worthy  ot'uoticc,  that 
Ae  proportion  of  albumen,  coseine,  and  mutter  prccipiuUe  of  n 
led  colour  by  chlorine,  dtmiriishett  in  the  contents  of  the  imaU 
JBteatinc  as  they  proceed  downwards. 
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I  *■  and  Bowels,  as  the  protimaie  causti  or  eharartrrutie  nn- 
dition  of  Indigestion,  Ncrvmta  Irritability,  Mental  De- 
spondency, ilj-c.  tS-f.  to  which  are  pr^A-ed  Ohsert'otions  oh 
„  the  Diseases  and  Regitrutn  of  Invalids,  on  their  rettir» 
,  from  hot  and  unltealthy  Climates.  By  Jamkm  JuiiMftON, 
M.  D.  of  the  Hoyal  College  of  PhyiiieiAnK,  Stc.  Loudou : 
Printed  for  Thomaa  and  George  I  fnderwo<Kl,  39,  Fleet  t<troet, 
182T.     8vo,  pp.  12S. 

X  HOUGH  the  general  prevalence  of  diacoMeR  of  the  nlinifn- 
tary  function,  among  all  clflisee  of  Hociety,  ii  ono  of  tho  mott 
frequent  and  trivial  topics  of  medical  docUmation,  it  ir  ocruiinlv 
one  which  neither  daunts  the  courage  of  the  author,  nur  liufa 
to  rouse  the  curiosity  of  the  reader. 

The  excuse,  therefore,  which  ]}r  Johnxon  M-'oms  to  antioipatr 
for  the  pubUcation  of  the  prment  cK«By,  is  cqnally  unnwoiiary 
as  the  apology,  of  wliirli  ho  avows  hiif  roHolutiiiu  not  lu  avail 
himself.  Independent  of  the  allcotution  of  all  apologiva,  whore 
the  author  has  a  fixed  determination  of  ])ubliBhiiig,  neither  th* 
number  nor  the  ability  of  the  rival  candidates  for  attention,  can 
render  any  excuse  necessary,  where  the  subject,  though  tritts  !• 
of  general  and  permanent  interest,  and  where,  though  much  tli^ 
cussed,  its  diiheulty  and  complexity  demand  new  or  nnxliliod  I 
theoretical  views,  and  improved  or  modified  practical  ineasurwik   I 

Nor  in  it  more  requisite  fur  Dr  Johnson  to  extenuate  the  iia  I 
of  publication,  by  reminding  tlin  reader,  tliat  his  book.  If  bad|  ' 
is  not  large.  The  favourahlc  reception  which  hia  writingi  hav9  | 
hitherto  obtained,  rendered  any  allusion  of  tliin  descriptiun  un*  I 
called  for.  ,.    I 

These  remarks  are  particularly  applicitblc  to  tlio  case  of  the  I 
present  work.  It  is  neither  so  indifferent  m  to  rttjuire  any  J 
apology,  nor  are  the  subjects  which  it  discusses,  tliough  ooim  1 
mon-pjace  enough,  treated  in  such  a  manner  us  to  render  it  \ 
cither  superfluous  or  devoid  of  interest.  On  the  eontroryt  J 
though  the  author  follows  the  sane  tract  with  Dr  Saunders,  Mf 
Ahemeihy,  Dr  Wilson  Philip,  Dr  Paris,  and  many  others  of  | 
inferior  note,  yet  on  many  points  he  gives  views  which  arc  not 
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^1  only  ohgin&l  and  ingenious,  but  bear  markx  of  being  Htnctly 
^H  true  and  well  ibunded.  One  circumstance  ought  to  procure  it 
^H  the  attention  not  only  of  physicians  but  of  paticntg.  The  in»- 
^H  terials  of  the  essay  are  drann  entirely  from  personal  observa- 
^H  tioM,  and  not  a  few  of  them  from  peri^onal  suffering ;  and  if  the 
^^  author  has  doubted  the  truth  of  some  popular  opinions,  and 
differed  on  the  kind  and  extent  of  the  therapeutic  measures  to 
be  adopted,  he  has  done  so  on  the  resuU<i  of  experience  only. 

A  general  idea  of  the  contents  of  the  work  may  be  obtained 
from  the  lillcpage.  In  the  first  part,  on  the  diseases  and  re- 
gimen of  invalids  from  hot  climates,  Dr  Johnson  treats  of  dis- 
ease of  the  lungs,  of  the  liver,  and  intestines,  occurring  in  such 
invalids,  and  on  the  means  of  preventing  or  removing  them.  In 
the  second,  he  uudertakes  to  prove,  that  the  various  forms  of 
stomach  complaints  arise  from  morbid  sensibility  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels ;  he  investigates  the  operation  of  the  various  physi- 

■  cal  and  moral  causes,  which  tend  either  separately  or  jointly  to 
derange  the  process  of  digestion ;  he  traces  the  origin  and 
growth  of  that  combination  of  mental  and  corporeal  disorder, 
denominated  kypockondriasia  ;  and  he  closes  his  work  with  a 
full  and  minute  view  of  the  best  method  of  treatment  by  dietetic 
means,  by  medicinal  measures,  and  by  the  judicious  empioy- 
meut  of  physical  and  moral  agents,  applied  so  as  to  operate  as 
remedies. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary,  and  by  no  means  our  intention  to 
enter  into  a  formal  analysis  of  the  work  of  Dr  Johnson.  Though 
the  style  id  somewhat  difl'use,  yet  the  matter  is  so  much  conden- 
sed, that  any  abstract,  which  should  do  it  justice,  would,  if 
much  shorter  than  the  volume  itself^  be  still  too  lengthened  for 
our  pages.  With  some  observations,  therefore,  on  a  few  of  til* 
most  peculiar  and  important  of  the  subjects  discussed  by  S 
Johnson,  we  shall  commit  the  more  hdl  study  of  the  volameti 
that  curiosity,  which  we  doubt  not  our  readers  will  feel  to  p 
use  it. 

A  form  of  diseaae,  not  uncommon  to  invalids  returning  froiaJ 
a  tropical   climate  to  this  country,  is  that  of  affection  of  tli 
lungs,  either  produced  or    aggravated    during   the  homewai 
voyage,  and,  perhaps  after  return  to  this  country,  distinguid 
ed  for  its  variable  climate,  and  not  unfrequently,  for  seve*.. 
winters  and  chilling  springs.     Though  in  many  instances  tirif  J 
may  be  symptomatic  of  disease  in  the  gastric  or  gastro-hepatir 
system,  yet  if  it  is  neglected,  it  becomes  actual  disease  of  tfai 
lungs,  or  of  their  bronchial  membrane,  and  requires  as  mi"^ 
attention  as  an  idiopathic  inflamnaation  of  these  parts.     To 
nature  of  these  complaints,   Dr  Johnson  tbrcibly  directs  tlu 
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early  attention  of  the  medical  adviser,  in  due  season,  to  pre- 
vent irreparable  injury  in  the  organs  of  respiration. 

"  Many  valuable  livea,"  he  remsTka,  "  are  annually  lost  by  treat- 
ing these  complaints  as  purely  Hymptomatic,  when  tbey  have  actu- 
iffiy  become  fixed  diseases  in  the  lungs  or  other  parts  within  thtf 
dhest.  When  the  disease  has  po^tsed  the  boundary,  and  become  in- 
dependent of  its  original  caiitte,  which  it  not  unfrequently  does, 
^eu  1  maintain,  from  the  most  unquestionable  evidence,  that  it  18 
Hggravated,  rather  than  alleviated  by  the  remedies  employed  for  the 
cure  of  the  original  complaint.  Alodern  investigations  (uuacultatioa 
find  percussion)  have  now  given  us  the  means  of  ascertaining  with 
tiie  greatest  accuracy,  whether  tliere  be  or  be  not  oi^onic  unectiod 
of  the  lungs  or  heart.  Tlie  medical  practitioner,  therefore,  who  haa 
the  charge  of  the  invalid  on  the  voyage,  or  who  first  sees  him  on  hit 
veacbing  Europe,  should  not  neglect  to  examine  the  chent  moat 
Mrupuloualy,  wherever  there  is  cough,  difficulty  of  breathing,  or  ii* 
ir^ularity  in  the  circulation ;  and,  if  any  disease  be  detected  ther^ 
the  hepatic  or  stomach  affection  should  be  made  quite  a  secondary 
iWDsideration,  and  every  effort  should  be  used  to  remedy  the  more 
dangerous  malady  that  has  supervened.  A  few  days  exposure  to  ft 
cold  or  variable  atmosphere  may  render  the  latter  incurable,  an^ 
therefore,  seclusion  in  a  regulated  temperature  should  be  enjoined, 
while  local  bleeding,  blistering,  and  antimonials,  are  substituted  for 
mercurials,  and  other  measures  pursued  for  the  cure  of  the  abdomi-  ' 
nal  disorder.  The  invalid  should  be  recommended  to  confine  him-  ' 
seif  to  his  cabin,  if  on  the  voyage ;  or  within  doors,  if  landed,  in  the 
most  sheltered  situation  which  the  country  can  present.  It  is  really 
lamentable  to  see  men  returned  from  a  tropicid  climate,  walking 
,  .about  the  streets  of  London,  or  going  to  places  of  amusement  in  the 
r  ^Id  raw  evenings  of  winter,  while  the  hacking  cough,  emaciated 
^£gure,  and  varit^ted  countenance,  proclaim  a  condition  of  the 
lungs  which  ill  comports  with  this  exposure  to  the  vicissitudes  of  & 
'  northern  climate."     Pp.  23,  24. 

I         He  afterwards  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  stethoecopic  ex- 
i     wninatiun  of  the  chest  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  lungs,  and 
the  probability  of  the  successful  use  of  remedies. 

I  "In  those  cases  where  the  cough  is  purely  symptomatic,  and 
L  'ivhere  there  is  no  other  disease  of  the  chest,  the  sound  will  be  clear 
I  ^  alt  parts,  and  the  air  will  he  heard  permeating  the  parenchyma  - 
I  ((the  author  means  the  air-vesicles)  of  the  luuga  in  every  diree- 
I  tion.  In  several  instances  where  I  have  lately  examined  the 
I  "johest,  and  where  there  were  only  the  phenomena  of  sympathetic 
I  •jaffection,  I  have  found  some  portions  of  lung,  especially  in  the 
I  ^eft  side,  where  no  respiration  could  be  heard,  and  where  the 
I  '  Mund  was  quite  dull,  By  blistering,  antimonials,  colchicum,  and 
Kclusion,  these  points  have  regained  their  integrity  of  function, 
and  the  sound  has  returned.  Hence  I  am  led  to  conclude,  that 
Lone  of  the  first  changes  that  take  place,  where  symptomatic  ia 
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paMing  into  structural  diaeuse,  i»  a  cundcusatioo  of  the  parenchy- 
matoiLS  substance  of  the  luiig^,  by  no  mrains  incompatible  with  res~ 
toration.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  veryjirsl  change  is  that 
of  irrilalion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea  and  bronchia 
into  a  low  kind  of  iiifiammation,  with  a  corresponding  change  from 
a  dry  cough  to  one  with  some  slight  expectoration.  Condensation 
or  hepatization,  as  it  is  called,  is  probably  the  next  change,  and  this 
suppoeition  is,  I  think,  strengthened  by  the  fact,  as  ascertained  by 
the  stethoscopej  that  hepatization  is  the  most  common  of  all  organic 
affections  which  we  find  in  the  lungs  of  people  somewhat  advanced 
in  dyspeptic  phthisis.  In  the  nlterior  stages,  the  lungs  present,  of 
course,  on  dissection  and  auscultation,  the  same  phenomena  as  in 
regular  idiopathic  phthisis,  so  widely  prevalent  and  so  destructive 
in  this  country."    Pp.  27,  28. 

When  the  expectoration  becomes  puriform,  whether  from 
broken-down  tubercles,  vomica,  or  diseased  bronchial  membrane, 
he  ncommends  the  tonic  plan  by  nutritious  diet,  with  local  de- 
pletion and  counter-irritation. 

"  Three  cases  lately  fell  under  my  notice,  where  the  expectora- 
tion was  purulent — the  pulse  ranging  from  110  to  140 — with  hec- 
tic fever  and  perspirations,  and,  in  short,  all  the  symptoms  of  esta- 
blished phthisis  ;  and  yet  where  the  whole  of  these  phenomena  dis- 
appeared  under  the  administration  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine  in 
well  acidulated  inhision  of  roses,  aided  by  light  animal  food-^spong* 
ing  tlie  chest  twice  a  day  with  tepid  vinegar  aud  water,  and  obvi- 
ating pain  in  the  chei^t  by  blisters,  antimonial  ointment,  and  occa- 
sional leeching.  This,  too,  was  done  without  any  other  air  than  that 
of  London,  Pentonville,  and  Brompton."    Pp.  29. 

Some  sensible  observations  on  the  best  method  of  detecting 
disease  of  the  liver,  functional  and  organic,  particularly  merit 
the  attention  of  those  physicians  who  find  an  explanation  of  all 
the  complaints  of  their  patientx  in  disease  of  that  organ.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  the  liver  ia  not  nearly  so  often  diseased  as  is 
asserted  by  physicians,  and  believed  by  their  patients ;  but  it  is 
also  matter  of  regret,  that  we  have  no  very  distinct  means  of 
ascertaining  its  morbid  from  its  healthy  states,  until  its  structure 
is  so  much  deranged  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  art.  Dr 
Johnson  admits  that  the  only  certain  mark  of  organic  disease  of 
the  liver  is  "  tangible  enlargement  of  its  substance ;"  and  if 
this  is  well-foimded,  it  may  be  safely  inferred,  that  in  99  of  100 
cases  remedial  man^ement,  medical  or  dietetic,  or  of  any  de- 
scription whatever,  is  quite  unavailing.  This,  however,  is  of 
less  moment,  if  it  be  remembered,  that  for  almost  all  forms  of 
hepatic  disease,  whether  functional  or  organic,  the  remedial 
treatment  is  much  the  same. 

"  Rigid  abstinence,  in  reepect  to  food,  and  a  total  abandonmiint 
afevfiry  kind  of  vinous  and  spiritous  potation,  act  in  a  triply  bene- 
Scial  manner.    This  system  diminishes  the  supply  of  nntriment  to 
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the  morbid  growth,— withdraws  stimulation  from  on  already  irritated 
or  inflE>med  organ, — and  ptnrerfnlly  promotes  the  absorption  of  any 
intentitial  deposit,  or  other  preternatural  growth  in  the  biliary  ap- 
paratus. The  reEult  is  an  improvement  in  the  function  of  the  or- 
gan, and  a  general  amelioration  of  the  health,  if  at  oil  within  the 
reach  of  amelioration. 

"  This  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  treatment  in  organic  as  well 
03  in  funL-tional  disease.  All  the  others  are  subordinate,  but  maof 
of  them  very  important.  There  are  medicines  which  experience 
has  proved  to  be  capable  of  increasing  the  power  of  the  absorbents 
in  the  renioval  of  morbid  growths-  The  principal  one  is  mercury  ; 
but  it  must  be  very  carefully  managed  in  organic  diseases.  Mer- 
curial frictions  over  the  region  of  the  liver  should  be  preceded  by 
several  repetitions  of  a  smaller  or  greater  number  of  leeches,  accord- 
ing to  the  exigency  of  the  case,  and  the  strength  of  the  patient. 
After  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  the  leeches  shouhl  be  re-applied— 
then  a  crop  of  pustules  brought  out  by  taitarized  antimony — and 
then  again,  the  original  measures  renewed.  A  succession  of  changes 
in  this  way,  do  a  great  deal  more  than  a  long  continued  course  of  any 
one  remedial  process.  In  the  mean  time,  the  secretions  should  he 
strictly  attended  to.  Gentle  bitter  aperients,  as  rhubarb  combined 
with  extract  of  chamomile  or  gentian,  may  be  given,  and  even  the 
sulphate  of  quinine,  when  the  appetite  and  digeerive  powers  are 
weak.  These  means  will  enable  the  patient  to  ^e  in  and  digest  a 
sufficient  quantitv  of  light  and  unirritating  nutriment  to  sustain  the 
constitution,  while  attempts  are  made  to  reduce  the  unnatural  struc- 
ture in  the  liver."     Pp.  .38,  39. 

On  the  above  combination  of  remedial  measures  we  shall 
merely  remark,  that,  whatever  reasons  Dr  JohnBon  may  have 
for  reposing  contidence  in  the  powers  of  mercury  in  the  treat- 
ment of  hepatic  disease  in  general,  that  mineral  exercises  oo 
favourable  influence  on  the  organic  afieciiona  of  the  organ ;  and 
we  have  now  seen  more  than  one  case  in  which  its  employment, 
as  above  recommended,  unequivocally  accelerated  the  fatal 
event. 

The  second  and  chief  part  of  the  essay  of  Dr  Johnson,  on  the 
Mlbject  of  complaints  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  is  distinguish- 
ed by  three  peculiarities ; — one  in  the  opinion  which  he  enter- 
Ipins  on  the  pathological  or  prosimatu  cause  of  these  disorders  ^ 
>r«  second  in  the  influence  which  he  ascribes  to  moral  causes  ; 
•1-vthe  tliit'd  in  the  methods  to  be  pursued,  and  in  the  extent 
to  which  they  must  be  carried,  in  conducting  the  treatment. 

All  the  derangements  of  the  function  of  digestion,  whether 
known  under  the  denomination  of  indigestion,  of  dyspepsia,  of 
bilious  disorder,  of  vapours,  of  blue  devUs,  of  hypochondriasis,  ot 
mimosie,  (Hall,)  are  to  be  ascribed,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr  John, 
son,  to  an  excessive  or  morbid  sensibility  of  the  gastro-cnteric 
system.     The  stomach  and  bowels,  he  aiguei,  in  tbe  i 
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ral  Rtate,  though  sensible  to  the  oTdinary  stimuli  of  food  and 
drink,  do  not,  however,  convey  to  the  sentient  mind  any  im- 
pression  of  the  presence  of  such  substances.  Though  posses- 
sed, in  the  language  of  Bichat,  of  an  organic  senathitity,  by 
virtue  of  which,  they  at  once  act  and  are  acted  on  by  articles 
of  food,  yet  they  give  no  proof  of  animal  or_  common  sejiaibt- 
tily  ,-  nor  is  the  individual  conscious  of  their  operation,  or  the 
process  which  is  carried  on  in  their  interior. 

In  the  morbid  state  this  is  entirely  altered,  When  the  na- 
ture or  the  quantity  of  the  stimuli  applied  to  the  interior  of 
these  organs  is  such  as  to  derange  their  natural  action,  a  va- 
riety of  unusual  sensations  arises,  which  speedily  proclaim  the 
operation  of  noxious  agents,  and  a  consequent  morbid  state  of 
the  gastro-enteric  nervous  system.  Digestion  no  longer  goes 
on  as  if  the  individual  were  unconscious  of  it ;  but  he  is  pain- 
fully made  to  feel  that  the  stomach  is  quite  as  sensible  as  the 
eye,  the  ear,  or  the  tongue. 

The  absence  of  those  disagreeable  sensations,  or  what  may 
be  termed  sensations  of  consciousness,  in  the  first  case,  Dr 
Johnson,  like  Bichat  and  others,  ascribes  to  the  circumstance 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels  being  supplied  with  nerves  from  the 
gangliar  system,  to  which  he  ascribes  the  character  of  not  con- 
veying to  the  brain  impressions  within  the  range  of  healthy  ac- 
tion. The  occurrence  of  these  sensations  during  disease  is 
with  equal  facility  ascribed  to  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
affected  with  unhealthy  impressions,  't'hese  impressions,  even 
if  long  continued,  may  operate  on  the  moral  and  intellectual  fa- 
culties. They  may  depress  tlie  spirits,  disturb  the  serenitj'  of 
the  temper,  impair  the  reason,  darken  the  intellect,  and  de- 
range or  subvert  the  whole  mental  economy.  Dr  Johnson,  in 
short,  conceives  he  is  justified  in  concluding;  " Jirst,  that 
from  the  stomach  a  diffusive  energy  and  pleasurable  feeling 
may  he  extended  tii  all  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  also  to  the 
mind,  or  at  least  to  the  organ  of  the  mind,  without  any  dis- 
tinct pleasurable  sensation  in  the  stomach  itself;  and  se- 
condly, that  from  the  stomach  may  be  diffused  over  the  whole 
system,  intellectual  and  corporeal,  a  train  of  morbid  feelings 
and  phenomena,  of  the  most  distressing  kind,  with  or  without 
any  distinct  sensation  of  pain  or  uneasiness  in  the  organs  of 
digestion." 

We  do  not  propose  to  defend,  and  we  are  not  inclined  to 
scrutinize,  the  soundness  of  this  doctrine.  After  the  above 
statement  of  it,  it  is  our  duty  to  say,  that  it  applies  as  well  as 
any  other  to  the  subject,  and,  in  the  hands  of  I)r  Johnson,  as- 
sumes a  very  plausible  and  imposing  appearance.  Thus,  he 
not  only  refutes  the  infeiuuceB  regarding  chronic  inflammatioit. 
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EBwn  by  l)r  Wileon  Philip  from  tlic  epigasirit;  teiKltriiess  and 

hftrdnega  of  pulse  ;  but  lie  does  his  beet  tu  uvenhrow  the  the- 

,  Qty  of  Aiidral  and  Broussais  on  the  eoflened  state  of  the  gas- 

I  tcic  mucous  membrane,  as  the  result  of  chronic  inflammation, 

I  end  the  pathological  »>use  of  dyspeptic  symptoms. 

'The  second  peculiarity  in  the  essay  of  Dr  Johnson,  is  the 
L  flteat  influence  which  he  ascribes  to  moral  causes  in  the  pro- 
\  Suction  of  dyspeptic  disease.  This  is  a  subject  to  wliich  the 
J  ftathor  had  ibrmerly  directed  his  attention,  and  on  which  he 
\  iliowed  a  good  deal  both  of  observation  and  reflection.  Little 
I  doubt,  we  believe,  can  be  entertained  of  the  mutual  action  and 
naction  of  the  moral  feelings  on  the  corporeal  constitution,  and 
I  f^Kcially  on  those  parts  In  which  the  function  of  digestion  ia 
I  jwifonned.  But  the  extent  to  which  it  takes  place  in  indivi- 
)r  the  means  by  vhich  it  is  carried  on,  are,  if  not 
I  VUerly  unknown,  at  least  highly  conjectural  and  imaginary. 
I  }t  is,  therefore,  superfluous  to  dwell  longer  on  the  subject ; 
I  apd  the  reader  shall  not  be  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  studying, 
L  JB  Dr  .rohnBon's  own  language,  his  opinions  and  arguments  on 
litb's  point.  Itissuflicient  tosay,  that  the  author  ingeniously  and 
[  naturally  enough  employs  his  views  on  this  subject  to  explaia 
'  the  formation  and  phenomena  of  hypochondriacism. 

A  third  peculiarity  in  the  matter  of  the  essay  before  us  con- 
sists in  the  kind  und  degree  of  curative  measures  which  Dr  John- 
son delivers  and  endeavours  to  impress  both  on  the  physician  and 
patient.  This  is  by  far  the  most  important  and  the  most  valu- 
able part  of  the  book.  Whatever  opinion  be  entertained  on  the 
hypothetical  parts  of  the  essay,  and  people  will  mainiain  difl'e- 
rent  opinions  from  that  of  the  authur  on  their  value,  uc  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  ooe  oidy  ought  to  be  held  on  tJiis  to- 
pic ;  and  that  Dr  Johnson  cannot  render  a  more  essciilial  ser- 
vice to  the  dyspeptic,  to  the  hypochondriac,  or  to  the  biiioun 
invalid,  than  in  forcibly  impressing  on  the  mind  of  the  physi- 
cian the  harm  that  is  daily  done  by  the  injudicious  u^jc  of  nu- 
tritious food  and  tonic  medicines  in  the  treatment  of  their  re- 
spective cases.  He  insists  must  rigidly  on  removing  the  mor- 
bid irritability  of  the  stomach  by  the  entire  removal  of  all  sti- 
muli, either  of  Ibod,  of  drink,  or  of  medicine  ;  and  on  coniiuing 
the  patient  to  the  use  of  plain  and  very  easily  digestible  food. 
"  I  Lave  known  ilyapeptic  puttenis  gaia  tltsh  and  strength,"  savs  iie, 
''  on  half  u  pint  gf  good  gruel  tbrice  in  the  twenty -four  hours,  nud 
gradually  bring  the  stomach  step  by  step  up  to  the  point  of  digest- 
ing plain  animal  food  and  biscuit.  On  six  ounces  of  animal  fnod, 
a  biscuit,  and  a.  glass  of  water,  I  hnve  known  invalids  dine  for 
months  in  succession,  and  attain  on  this  regimen  n  degree  of  strength 
and  sprenity  nf  nitnd  beyond  their  most  san^ine  hopes." — P.  10, 
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The  reason  of  all  thU  is  not  difficult  to  comprehend.  Whst- 
evet  opinion  be  entertained  regarding  the  proximate  or  patholo- 
peal  cause  of  dyspeptic  syniptoniB,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that, 
in  19  of  20  cases,  the  disease  depends  on  the  absurd  and  per- 
nicious practice  of  giving  the  etomach  more  to  do  than  it  is  able 
to  accomplish.  When  this  is  done,  no  sooner  does  the  ofiended 
organ  proclaim  the  outrage  inflicted  on  its  delicate  organization, 
and  announce  by  the  usual  signs  that  its  native  energies 
are  inadequate  to  stru^le  with  the  excessive  duties  required 
of  it,  than  stimulating  medicines,  under  the  name  of  tonics, 
are  employed  to  rouse  its  ila^ng  powers  \  high-seasoned 
food  is  taken  with  the  view  of  bringing  it  into  good  humour  ; 
and  brandy  and  other  cordials  are  recommended  to  support 
it  in  its  weak  and  languishing  condition  ;^-or,  it  may  be  to 
prevent  fermentation.  The  effect  of  each  and  all  of  these 
measures  is  one  and  the  same.  Instead  of  communicftting 
strength  to  the  stomach,  they  actually  rob  it  of  the  little 
that  remains.  Stimulants,  tonics,  and  condiments,  may  ex- 
cite a  temporary  and  excessive  action,  but  never  can  add 
to  the  real  natural  strength  of  any  organ ;  and  indeed  it  is 
doubtl'ul  whether  by  temporary  over-excitement  they  do  not  ac- 
tually impair  the  powers.  Yet  such  is  their  immediate  eftect, 
that  the  unhappy  patient,  when  he  feels  that  they  enable  him 
to  devour  a  greater  quantity  of  food  than  his  unassisted  organs 
could  do,  persereres  in  the  pernicious  delusion,  and  daily,  and 
at  every  meal,  a^ravates  his  complaints  by  this  preposterous 
management. 

So  thoroughly  have  we  been  long  convinced  of  the  injurious 
tendency  of  this  mode  of  treating  dyspeptic  symptoms,  that, 
far  as  Dr  Johnson  has  gone  in  censuring  the  system,  we  would 
venture  a  step  farther.  The  tea-spoonfiil,  or  the  table-spoon- 
ftil,  or  the  wine-glassful,  of  brandy,  no  matter  which,  even  with 
water,  might  not  only  be  dispensed  with,  but  advanti^eously 
abandoned.  The  poultry  and  game,  which  he  allows,  we  pre- 
sume for  the  purpose  of  meeting  half-way  the  tonic-givers  and 
patients  with  fastidious  stomachs,  are  not  only  unnecessary  in- 
dulgences, hut  directly  injurious  to  dyspeptics.  How  many  a 
man  would  never  have  become  bilious,  would  never  have  ielt 
acid  in  the  stomach,  and  never  have  known  the  oppressive  load 
of  a  hypochondriacal  frame,  had  he  never  been  tempted  to  ex- 
change the  simple  fare  of  early  bfe  for  the  delights  of  a  luxuri- 
ous dinner  and  its  accompaniments.  If  to  the  advice  given  by 
Dr  Johnson  we  could  add  any  thing  to  increase  its  force,  we 
should  say,  that  without  attention  to  diet  and  very  consider- 
able restraint,  all  medical  mcajis  are  useless,  and  even  the  ef- 
t'ect  of  exercise  itself  is  much  impaired ;  while  moderation  in  tlii& 
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nspect  lenders  medical  remedies  almoEt  unneceBiiaTy,  and  cnft- 
Wes  other  measuree  to  operate  with  much  more  ccrtuin  benefit. 
k  .Without  this  restraint  in  the  use  of  food  and  drink,  the  com- 
f  Innatiou  of  moral  and  physical  remedies  iu  travelling,  so  ju- 
f  dciously  and  happily  recommended  by  the  author  of  t)ie  pre- 
\  cent  essay,  will,  if  not  utterly  unavailing,  at  least  be  greatly 
t  ftbridged  of  its  powers ;  whereas  attention  to  moderation  wiU 
J  invariably  effect  a  cure  in  the  numerous  cases  in  which  thii 
h  agreeable  but  expensive  remedy  cannot  be  employed.  No 
p  dyspeptic  need  to  long  for  the  means  of  curing  his  diseaM 
^  by  a  journey  either  through  France  or  Italy,  if  he  poBsess  su£i 
f  ficient  firmness  to  moderate  his  allowance  of  food  and  drink  to 
J  the  real  capacities  of  his  stomach,  and  unite  with  this  the  ad- 
/  vantage  of  regular  exercise  at  home.  To  such  we  would  ad- 
)  dress  the  sentiments  used  by  the  poet  on  an  occasion  not  vcrjr 
,  dissimilar. 

Coelum  noQ  inimum  mutant  qui  trine  mus  cuimnli 

StrcDua  non  uercet  inettin  j  navibui  alquc 

Quadrigii  petimus  bene  vivctc.     Qudd  pelig,  hcic  «l. 

Est  Ulubris,  animus  a  le  non  dulicit  acquui. 


I  Akt.  IX. — Review  of  some  of  the  Surffical  Cases  which  havt 
lately  occurred  in  the  Royal  Iftfirmary  of  Edinburgh,— 
A  Clinical  Lecture  delivered  to  the  StudetUs  g/"  Surgwg 
in  that  Institution,  oti  the  evening  qf  Monday,  26/A  /"a- 
iruary  1827.  By  George  Ballingall,  M.D.  F.H.S.E. 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons ;  Surgeon  Extra- 
ordinary to  the  King  ;  Regius  Professor  of  Military  Surgery 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  and  one  of  the  Surgeons  of 

^ .  the  Royal  Infirmary. 


I T  is  scarely  possible  to  conceive  a  greater  difierence  to  exist  be- 
ktween  any  two  things  reputed  to  be  alilte,  than  there  is  between 
Lmrgery  as  it  is  taught  in  books  and  lectures,  and  surgery  as  it 
liflppeafs  in  actual  practice.     In  the  former  it  is  clear,  simple, 

d  as  intelligible  as  description  and  demonstration  can  render 
In  the  latter  it  is  too  often  obscure,  and  compUcKted  with 
viHimerous  petty  accidents,  which  may  not  he  anticipated,  and 
kiirhich  it  is  not  always  possible  to  prevent.  In  the  one  case  it 
Lit  the  duty  of  the  teacher  or  of  the  author  to  divest  the  subject 
L'.af  all  those  accessary  circumstances  which  tend  to  divert  the  at- 
Lttotion  and  perplex  the  judgment  of  the  student,  and  to  con- 

B  liimself  chiefly  to  the  generalities  of  the  subject  imder  dis- 
^•ussion.     In  the  other  case,  the  subject  is  presented  as  it  oc- 
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curs  in  nature,  on  some  rare  occasions,  simple,  dear,  and  intel* 
ligible ;  but  much  more  frequently  obscured  by  contradictory 
symptoms  and  indications,  and  complicated  with  capricious  cir- 
cumstances, which  set  the  application  of  all  general  principlet 
completely  at  defiance.  Whether  the  attention  is  directed  to 
the  treatment  of  any  of  these  diseases  commonly  committed  to 
the  care  of  the  surgeon,  or  to  the  more  brilliant  and  imposing 
business  of  manual  operation,  the  difference  is  equally  striking ; 
and  it  may  be  so  considerable,  that  unless  the  student  is  in 
some  degree  prepared  for  it,  it  may  lead  into  the  most  pamftd 
and  perplexing  embarrassment. 

The  obrious  remedy  for  this  evil  is,  that  gradual  acquaint- 
ance with  the  circumstances  and  accidents  of  individual  casea^ 
which  can  be  acquired  by  practical  observation  only  within  the 
wards  of  an  hospital.  Here  the  student  learns  to  apply  the 
general  principles  he  has  acquired  elsewhere  to  the  features  of 
particular  cases  as  they  occur ;  he  discovers  to  what  extent  they 
admit  of  application ;  and  he  acquires  that  invaluable  informa- 
tion which  no  lectures  can  give,  no  books  can  convey ; — ^the  fa- 
culty of  recognizing  and  managing  those  anomalies  which  occur 
no  where  but  in  actual  practice. 

It  must  be  quite  superfluous  to  say  how  much  this  important 
business  is  faciutated  by  the  instructions  of  the  clinical  surgeon: 
If  there  ih  one  office  which  is  more  necessary  than  another  in 
the  education  of  the  surgical  practitioner,  it  is  that  of  pointing 
out  to  him  the  circumstances  which  peculiarly  distinguish  each 
case,  and  which  demand  one  mode  of  treatment  more  than  an- 
other. The  practice  of  surgery  is  daily  presenting  cases,  either 
in  the  progress  of  disease,  or  the  result  of  accident,  the  circum- 
stances of  which  deviate  so  widely  from  the  ordinary  course,  as 
to  render  much  of  the  information  of  the  systematic  teacher  in- 
applicable. It  avails  not  to  say  that  such  cases  are  rare,  or  ex- 
ceptions to  the  general  run.  Granting  this  to  be  the  fact,  the 
mere  circumstance  of  their  occurrence  proves  the  necessity  of 
giving  them  some  attention.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  advan«. 
tages  of  clinical  instruction,  that  cases  of  this  description  must 
come  under  review ;  and  though  the  consideration  of  such  cases  is 
assuredly  not  the  most  important  part  of  the  duty  of  the  clinical 
lecturer,  still  his  duty  would  be  incomplete  if  they  were  entire^ 
ly  n^lected.  In  short,  as  it  is  the  great  business  of  the  clinical 
instructor  to  consider  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  individual 
cases,  so  he  is  often  most  profitably  and  usefully  employed  in 
investigating  those  anomalous  examples  of  disease,  and  those 
unexpected  results  of  operation,  the  consideration  of  which 
comes  not  within  the  province  of  the  systematic  teacher. 

These  observations  are  mainly  suggested  by  the  short,  but 
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not  unprofitable  publication  now  before  us.  The  last  of  a  series 
of  dinicai  lectures  delivered  in  that  place,  from  which  there  are 
few  British  surgeons  who  have  not  derived  instruction,  and  of 
the  lessons  of  which  we  are  not  ashamed  to  say  we  retMO  a 
grateful  recollection,  it  consists  of  a  review  of  about  it  dozen  of 
anomalous  cases  of  surgical  disease  and  surgical  operation,  oc- 
curring during  the  last  clinical  course  in  the  practice  of  the 
Royal  Infirmary  of  this  city-  These  cases  are  not,  we  must 
premise,  of  the  kind  denominated  interesting,  in  the  ordinary 
seme  of  this  term.  There  are  no  cases  of  strangulated  hernia, 
no  cases  of  lithotomy,  none  of  large  tumours  extirpated  from 
dangerous  or  critical  situations,  none  of  aneurism,  and  one  only 
in  which  an  arterial  tube  was  tied,  and  that,  perhaps,  one  which 
the  student  after  his  first  course  of  dissection  might  have 
easily  attempted.  If  it  is  asked  therefore,  wherein  consists  the 
value  or  utility  of  these  cases  ?  it  m  ay  be  answered, — simply  in 
their  being  cases  of  ordinary  surgical  disease,  yet  distinguished 
by  certain  anomalies,  which  the  surgical  practitioner  must  oc- 
casionally expect  to  encounter ;  and  for  the  prompt  manage- 
ment of  which  he  will  feel  some  comfort  in  being  prepared. 

It  will  not,  therefore,  be  matter  of  wonder,  if  we  recommend 
these  cases  to  the  attention  of  the  surgical  practitioner,  as  strong- 
ly as  we  would  those  which  require  the  pertbrmance  of  capital 
operations.  The  latter,  indeed,  are  so  attractive  to  the  miyority 
of  students,  that  they  rarely  fail  to  be  carefully  studied  and  tho- 
roughly understood  ;  while  mere  surgical  diseases,  and  cases 
requiring  small  operations  are  deemed  bo  easy,  or  no  iusignifi- 
cant,  as  to  be  safely  treated  with  a  very  moderate  share  of  re- 
gard, Dr  Ballingail,  therefore,  by  directing  the  attention  of 
the  student  to  the  less  imposing,  but  not  less  useful  cases,  has 
performed  a  service  of  no  small  utility.  In  short,  we  take  the 
present  opportunity  of  saying,  that  we  know  no  kind  of  medical 
publication  so  useful,  whatever  be  its  foim,  as  that  of  the  re- 
ports of  hospital  practice ;  and  we  cannot  help  regretting,  that 
we  have  not  more  of  the  present  kind  of  writings,  especially 
from  an  institution,  the  records  of  which  are  preserved  with  so 
much  care- 

The  lecture  contains  the  pruicipal  circumstances  of  the  follow- 
ing cases.  One  of  urethral  ischuria  from  injury  done  the  peri- 
neeum  ;  three  of  the  operation  for  hydrocele ;  one  of  double-Hap 
amputation ;  one  of  single-flap  amputation ;  three  cases  requir- 
ing the  operation  of  laryngotomy ;  an  instance  in  which  white- 
lead  ointment,  used  in  dressing  an  extensive  bum,  was  followed 
by  symptoms  of  painters'  colic ;  a  case  of  wound  of  the  radial 
artery,  requiring  ligature  of  the  humeral ;  and  a  fatal  case  of 
tvetbnl  iiclmiia,  requiring  puncture  o£  the  bladder. 
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In  the  first  esse,  the  impediment  to  the  expulsion  of  the  urine 
indicated  the  use  of  the  bougie,  simple  and  armed ;  while  a  hard 
Bwelling:  of  the  perinfeum  was  very  properly  treated  by  incision, 
which  had  the  effect  of  removing  it  completely.  When  the  use 
of  the  common  metallic  bougie,  however,  was  resumed  with  the 
intention  of  remoring  permanently  the  contraction  of  the  ure- 
thra, the  patient,  a  boy,  inatit  of  iii-humour  left  the  hospital,  and 
thus  prevented  the  completion  of  his  cure. 

Of  the  cases  of  hydrocele,  the  first  demonstrstes  the  candour 
of  Dr  Ballingall,  a  qualification  as  essential  as  any  in  a  teacher. 
The  usual  injection,  after  being  thrown  into  the  vag^al  coat, 
did  not  return  completely  on  opening  the  ori^e  of  the  canuls ; 
and  an  incision  was  made  into  the  cellular  substance  in  which 
it  was  supposed  to  be  lodged.  No  Huid  however  escaped ;  and 
it  was  only  when  a  membranous  bag,  which  protruded  firom 
the  wound,  was  punctured,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  injec- 
tion was  discharged.  Though  some  sloughing  took  place,  the 
man  did  well.  "  As  to  what  may  have  beea  the  cause  c^  the  ob- 
struction to  the  discharge  of  the  Liquid  in  the  first  instance,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  satisfy  myself,  nor  am  I,  of  course,  able  to  explain 
it  to  you.  I  am  not  disposed  to  enter  into  any  hypothetical  expla- 
nation, the  reiility  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  establish.  I  should 
be  sorry  to  hint  at  any  explanation  which  can  possibly  mislead  you, 
or  which  could  be  construed  into  an  attempt  to  screen  myself  fVom 
any  supposed  error ;  but  I  ivJU  confidently  repeat  the  assertion 
which  I  formerly  made  in  regard  to  this  case, — '  it  was  cut  an  in- 
stance of  an  accident  not  very  uncommon, — it  was  not  an  instance 
of  the  injection  having  been  thrown  into  the  cellular  membrane  of 
the  scrotum.'  Had  it  been  so  I  could  have  had  no  difficulty  in  ex- 
plaining it ;  and  if  I  know  myself,  I  should  have  shown  as  little 
hesitation  in  avowing  it." 

The  cases  of  flap-amputation  give  rise  to  some  good  remarks 
on  the  merits  of  that  mode  of  operating,  and  on  the  comparative 
advantages  of  sufures  and  of  adhesive  plaster  in  the  union  of 
ncised  wounds. 

Two  of  the  cases  requiring  the  larynx  to  be  opened  are  va- 
luable for  contrasting  the  facilities  and  the  difficulties  which 
may  attend  that  operation.  Both  were  fatal,  apparently  from 
the  powers  being  too  much  exhausted  before  the  operation  was 
performed. 

In  the  third  case,  after  a  ragged  wound  dividing  the  lower 
part  of  the  larynx,  inHicted  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  suicide, 
had  been  nearly  healed,  symptoms  of  laryngeal  inflammatioB 
came  on  with  such  rapidity  and  violence,  as  to  threaten  imme- 
diate suffocation.  A  vertical  incision  into  the  larynx,  from  the 
Bite  of  the  original  wound,  through  the  cricoid  cartilage,  re- 
lieved the  urgent  aynv^toau,  and,  with  the  use  «i  gncntl 
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and  local  bleeding,  rescued  tlie  patient  trum  death.  It  wais 
found  inexpedient,  however,  to  close  the  wound ;  and  the  wo. 
man  left  the  hospital  with  a  silver  tube  in  the  windpipe,  through 
which  she  breathed. 

The  case  of  wound  of  the  radial  artery  is  useful  in  showing 
the  influence  of  the  collateral  hranchcs,  in  keeping  up  hemor- 
rhage from  that  vessel,  though  tied  above  the  wound,  and  the 
necessity,  in  some  instances,  of  securing  the  main  trunk. 

On  this  case  Dr  Balling^l  makes  the  following  observations, 
with  which  we  shall  close  the  present  article. 

"  This  case  forces  strongly  upon  our  minds  the  singulaf  revolu- 
tion which  has  taken  place  in  the  opinions  of  surgeons  relative  to 
the  ligature  of  arteries  within  the  last  sixty  years.  Theif  were  for- 
merly afraid  to  tie  any  considerable  artery,  for  fear  of  mortifi- 
cation of  the  limb  ;  ate  are  now  apprehensive  that  the  ligature  of  a 
main  trunk  may  prove  ineuflicient  to  suppresa  a  hemorrhage  from 
one  of  its  minor  branches :  '  When  the  brachial  or  femoral  artery  is 
wounded,  though  the  patient  should  not  perish  by  the  hemorrhage, 
the  limb  must  soon  die  for  want  of  nourishment.'  This  was  Hie 
language  of  Gooch  in  l?*)?,  '  When  circumstances  tending  to  pre- 
vent the  establishment  of  a  collateral  circulation  do  nut  exist,  wo 
need  not  apprehend  the  death  of  any  part  in  consequence  of  a  de- 
ficient supply  of  blond  after  the  ligature  of  its  main  artery."  This 
was  the  language  of  Hodgson  in  1815  ;  and  if  you  look  into  the  ac- 
curate and  instructive  work  of  this  author,  you  will  find  a  case  in 
which  the  ligature  of  the  brachial  was  found  insufficient  to  suppress 
a  Jiiemorrhage  from  this  same  uiducky  radial  artery  ;  the  wounds 
of  which,  I  may  safely  assert,  have  given  more  trouble  to  surgeons, 
and  proved  mure  disastrous  to  patients,  than  those  of  any  other  ar- 
tery of  a  corresponding  magnitude  in  the  system.  Surgeons  have 
sometimes  been  made  to  pay  in  purse  as  well  as  in  person  for  the 
misnuuiagement  of  such  cases.  Of  this  I  recollect  a  remarkable  in- 
stance which  occurred  in  a  provincial  town  in  England,  not  many 
years  3go,  where  a  surgeon  was  prosecuted  and  cast  in  damages  at 
the  suit  of  a  cooper,  who  had  lost  the  use  of  his  arm,  and  was 
disabled  from  following  Lis  trade  in  consequence  of  the  tight 
bandaging  employed  to  restrain  a  bfcmorrhage  from  the  radial  ar- 
tery, 'i'his  case  was  strongly  impressed  upon  my  recollection  hy  tt 
very  extraordinary  coincidence ;  while  reading  the  newspaper  re- 
port of  it  in  the  mess-room  at  Nottingham,  where  I  was  then  quar^ 
tered  with  the  33d  regiment,  I  was  colled  to  the  assistance  of  a 
soldier  who  had  accidentally  wounded  his  radial  artery  in  whetting 
his  razor  ;  and  having  the  fear  of  tight  bandages  fully  before  my 
eyes,  I  of  course  proceeded  to  secure  the  wounded  vessel  with  li- 
gatures." 

We  may  be  permitted  to  eipreas  the  hope,  that  the  example 
of  Dr  BaUingall  in  the  present  publication,  will  be  followed  by 
the  other  surgeons  attached  to  the  institution, 
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Art.  X. — Elements  of  Chemistry ^  mcludmg  the  recent  Die- 
cweries  and  Doctrines  of  the  Science.  By  Kdwaad 
TuBNEB,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  E.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  and  Lecturer  on  Chemistry,  Edinburgh ;  Corre- 
sponding Member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Gottingcn,  &a 
Tait,  Edinburgh,  1827.    Pp.  714. 

J\S  it  is  impossible  to  analyse  this  work,  it  would  be  an  in- 
justice both  to  the  subject  and  to  the  author  to  do  more  than 
announce  it.  Private  considerations,  which  Dr  Turner  knows 
and  can  appreciate,  must  likewise  prevent  us  jBrom  announcing 
it  in  the  terms  of  eidogium,  which,  under  other  circumstances,  we 
are  always  happy  to  employ  in  submitting  to  our  readers  works 
thought  deserving  of  their  attention. 

We  presume,  that  the  student,  whom  we  would  in  the  first 
place,  and  most  particularly  address,  has  for  some  time  felt  the 
want  of  an  elementary  work  on  Chemistry.  For  the  elements 
of  Dr  Murray,  the  only  strict  treatise  of  the  kind  that  has  ever 
been  much  in  the  hands  of  the  students,  at  least  of  this  place, 
have  become  almost  obsolete,  by  reason  of  the  manifold  im- 
provements which  have  been  made  since  his  time  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  science,  and  especially  in  the  department  of  Orga- 
nic analysis.  This  want  the  present  treatise  is  calculated  fully 
to  supply.  In  his  statement  of  facts,  and  in  his  exposition  of 
theories,  the  author  has  never  lost  sight  of  the  capabilities  of 
the  learner, — an  object  which  his  experience  in  teaching  has 
enabled  him  to  hold  easily  in  view.  In  this  respect,  he  has 
been  peculiarly  successful,  when  he  discusses  the  more  abstruse 
topics  of  the  science,  and  above  all  the  important  and  difHcult 
subject  of  the  Atomic  Theory.  This  subject,  which  we  know 
students  are  often  in  the  habit  of  passing  by,  in  consequence  of 
exaggerating  to  themselves  the  difficulty  of  comprehending  it, 
was  very  well  elucidated  by  the  author  in  a  separate  publica- 
tion about  a  year  ago ;  and  the  contents  of  that  publication  are 
now  embodied  in  the  present. 

To  the  practitioner  who  desires  to  retain  and  extend  his 
knowledge  of  chemistry  as  the  science  advances,  and  to  apply 
it  in  practice  to  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  disease,  Dr 
Turner's  Elements  will,  for  similar  reasons,  be  found  particu- 
larly useful.  The  utility  of  chemistry  to  the  practitioner  in 
aiding  him  in  his  pathological  investigations  is  becoming  every 
day  more  and  more  apparent,  according  as  the  deductions  of 
organic  analysis  become  more  and  more  precise.  To  this  de- 
partment Dr  Turner  has  been  naturally  led  to  pay  special  at- 
tention, as  his  book  amply  testifies. 

u 
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This,  however,  is  not  yet  all ;  for  the  experienced  chemist 
cannot  fail  to  remark  that  it  constitutes  a  concise,  faithful,  and 
^wmpTebensive  digest  of  all  the  valuable  foctij  and  doctrines  of 

b  his  Bcience, — and  that  the  processes,  recommended  from  per- 
,  sonal  trial,  bear  the  marks  of'  a  careful,  accurate,  and  ingenious 

f  esperimuutaliht.  Ur  Tnrtitx,  we  need  h^irdly  add,  is  already 
well  known  as  such  by  his  writings  in  the  periodicals  of  the  day, 
'  The  arrangement  he  has  adopted  is  philosophical,  and  easily 
comprehended  at  a  glance.     The  details  bring  the  reader  com-, 

^  plctcly  on  a  level  with  the  most  modern  discoveries  and  im- 

,  provements  in  chemical  science. 

.    We  are  not  aware  of  any  otlier  qualities  that  arc  required 

'   fcr  an  elementary  treatise ;  and  we  know  we  only  speak  the 

^  pinion  of  the  best  qualified  judges  in  recommending  it  im- 
plicitly to  the  public. 


Akt.  XI. — Mamtiil  of  Pathology ;  contfihiirig  the  Symptoms, 
Diagnosis,  atid  Morbid  Charaeters  of'  Diseases ;  together 
with  an  Exposition  of  the  different  Methods  ofEwamination, 
applicable  to  Affections  of  the  Head,  Chest,  and  Abdomen. 
By  L.  MAitiisJKT,  D.  M.  P.  llesident  Physician  of  the 
IIotel-Dieu.  Translated,  with  notes  and  additions,  by  Jones 
Qua  IN,  A.  B.  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  at  the  Medical 
School,  Aldersjfate  Street.  London ;  Printed  for  John  An- 
derson, 40,  West  SmithHold,  1S26. 

'  VV  E  notice  this  small  but  well-stored  and  judicious  com- 
:  pendium  for  the  express  purpoee  of  recommending  it  to  the 
,  hospital-pupil  and  clinical  student,  for  whose  use  chieHy  it  has 
been  composed.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  the  first  on  the  mode 
.  of  examining  patients  and  their  symptoms,  the  second  on  the 
■  mode  of  distinguishing  diseases  from  each  other. 

>  In  the  first  part,  the  author  explains  minutely,  at  the  same 
.  time  clearly,  tlie  principal  circumstances  in  the  history,  symp- 
toms, and  appearance  of  the  patient,  to  which  the  student  is  to 
direct  his  attention  in  discovering  the  nature  uf  the  disease 

riinder  which  he  labours.  He  enumerates  all  the  changes  which 
y  take  place  in  the  functions  and  actions  of  the  living  body  which 

>  k  is  necessary  to  observe ;  and  he  describes  fully  the  manner 
k  of  examining  the  head,  chest,  and  belly,  and  of  ascertuning 
J  whether  the  state  of  the  examined  organs  be  sound  or  diseased. 
r  The  use  of  the  stethoscope,  and  of  percussion  in  examining  the 
*  heart  and  lungs,  the  mode  of  examining  the  discharges  in  in- 
'  testinal  disorders,  of  the  uiine  in  affections  of  the  urinary  organsi 
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and  the  use  of  the  speculum  in  affections  of  the  utans,  «re  ex- 
plained at  length.  Lastly,  in  this  part  M»  Martinet  treats  of  the 
best  mode  of  conducting  morbid  dissections,  and  explains  the 
different  necrological  appearances  which  may  be  expected  in 
diseased  states  of  the  organs  and  tissues,  in  different  regions  of 
the  body. 

In  the  second  part,  the  author  treats  of  the  diagnosis  and 
pathology  of  diseases  in  the  following  order.  Diseases  tS.  the 
brain  and  its  membranes ;  diseases  of  the  spinal  marrow ;  diseases 
of  the  chest,  comprehending  those  of  the  lungs,  larynx,  and 
windpipe ;  diseases  of  the  heart  and  its  appendages ;  diseases 
of  the  organs  concerned  in  the  process  of  digestion ;  diseases 
of  the  urinary  and  genital  organs ;  diseases  of  the  skin ;  cellular 
tissue ;  mucous  membranes ;  of  muscular,  synovial,  and  fibrous 
systems,  and  vascular  system ;  general  cUseases,  as  scurvy,  sy- 
philis, and  scrofula ;  fevers,  idiopathic  and  eruptive ;  and  lastly, 
poisons. 

In  treating  of  each  disease,  M.  Martinet  rfirst  describes  the 
igrmptoms,  then  selects  the  circumstances  which  are  requisite  to 
establish  the  diagnosis,  and  lastly,  enumerates  the  anatomical 
characters.  The  whole  is  done  with  sufficient  attention  to  de- 
tail and  perspicuity,  in  order  to  instruct,  without  fatiguing,  and 
yet  in  so  short  apd  small  compass,  that  the  memory  may  be 
easily  stored  without  perplexing  the  judgment. 

Had  M.  Quesnai  of  political  economy  memory  been  living 
he  would  have  confessed  that  the  epithet  of  la  Medecine  coUee^ 
tive^  with  which  he  honoi;red  the  aphorisms  of  Boerhaave,  was 
much  more  justly  merited  by  the  present  compilation.  We 
trust  that  the  cluneal  stud^t  will  see  his  interest  in  making 
k  his  constant  hospital  companion. 

The  translation  is  sufficiently  clear  and  distinct ;  and  some 
judicious  d)servation8  are  appended  by  the  translator. 
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(Addition  to  the  Original  Communications.) 

J0»  account  oftke  interest  which  the  subject  of  the  fbOomng 

Communication  is  now  eatciiing,  we  have  inserted  it  in  the 

present  place,  and  have  consequently  been  obiiged  to  defer 

other  important  matters  till  next  number.\ 

.Recount  of  the  Medical  Evidence  in  the  Case  of  Mrs  Smith,  __  I 
tried  at  Edinburgh  in  February  lastjbr  Murder  l>y  Poison  t 
— with  Notes  and  Commentaries.  By  R,  Cheistison,  M.D* 
P.  R.  S.  Ed.  F.  R.  C.  Phys.  and  Professor  of  Medical  Juria-  > 
prudence  and  Police  in  the  UniverBity  of  Edinburgh,  Sec.  &c.   ' 

±  H.-vvE  been  recommended  to  pxiblish  the  following  account  o£ ^ 
the  trial  of  Mrs  Smith ;  and  I  do  bo  willingly,  becuuse,  in-  ; 
dependently  of  other  considerations,  a  very  garbled  and  erro-  | 
aeous  report  of  the  scientitic  evidence  has  appeared  in  all  th»  i 
newspapers  of  this  place  which  I  have  seen.  The  narrative  will  « 
eufliciently  proclaim  the  importance  of  the  case  to  my  profes>  ^ 
sional  brethren,  without  any  introductory  abstract.  I  would  ■ 
merely  beg  to  call  their  attention,  and  that  of  the  general  reader  4 
also,  to  the  striking  coincidence  among  all  the  witnesses  in  regard  ^ 
to  the  chief  points  which  came  under  their  review — a  coiiici-  ^ 
dence  which  I  believe  has  not  hitherto  occurred  in  any  British  1 
case  of  the  same  complexity  and  delicacy. 

Maky  Smith,  a  farmer's  wife  near  Dundee,  was  indict- 
ed at  Edinburgh  on  the  5th  of  February  last  for  administering 
poison  to  Margaret  Warden,  her  servant.  When  the  trial  had 
proceeded  for  dght  hours,  and  most  of  the  crown  witnesses  had 
been  examined,  one  of  the  jurymen  was  suddenly  taken  ill. 
He  was  removed  from  court,  and  committed  to  the  charge  of 
three  of  the  medical  gentlemen  in  attendance  as  witnesses ;  and 
Bfter  being  an  hour  in  their  hands,  the  following  evidence  waa 
^ven  as  to  his  state. 

Dr  Christison,  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  i^c. 
Examined  by  the  Lord  Advocate.  The  disease  which  tlie 
juryman  has  had  is  epilepsy.  He  is  now  much  better  i  the 
convulsions  ceased  some  time  ago ;  but  his  mind  continues  in 
a  state  of  great  weakness ;  his  memory  is  very  imperfect, 
am  rather  unwilling  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  what  his  state  may 
be  in  the  course  of  the  night ;  but  from  his  state  just 
think  it  very  improbable  that  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  an 
hour  and  a  half  his  mind  will  be  so  far  restored  as  that  he 
could  with  propriety  resume  his  place  as  a  jiuyman.  (1.)  I  should 
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not  be  so  much  afraid  of  a  return  of  the  fit ;  at  the  same  time 
he  certainly  would  be  more  liable  to  have  a  return  of  it,  than 
if  he  was  kept  quiet  at  home. 

.   De  Mackintosh,  Lecturer  on  the  Practice  of  Phyeic,  and 
on  Midwifery  J  4*^. 

Examined  by  the  Lord  Advocate,  I  have  just  left  the  jury- 
man who  was  taken  ill.  He  has  had  an  epileptic  fit ;  the  con- 
Yulsive  stage  was  not  severe ;  but  his  recovery  from  the  sub- 
sequent stage  of  stupor  is  unusually  slow ;  his  memory  is  still 
weak.  He  may  recover  his  state  of  mind  in  an  hour ;  or  not 
fi>r  six  hours  or  more ;  but  it  is  improbable  he  will  be  so  well 
in  an  hour  as  with  propriety  to  act  as  a  jurjrman.  Even 
though  he  should,  it  would  probably  be  unsafe  in  r^ard  to 
himself  for  him  to  resume  his  place.  He  would  run  a  chance 
of  having  another  fit.  (2.) 

After  some  conversation  upon  the  technicaliues  of  their 
judgment,  and  approving  of  the  caution  observed  by  the  me- 
dic^ witnesses,  the  court  found  ^^  that,  in  respect  of  the  evi- 
dence now  delivered  bv  the  medical  gentlemen,  it  would  be 
contrary  to  justice  and  nmnanity  to  proceed  with  the  trial  that 
day  C  aiid  postponed  it  accordingly. 

On  the  12th  the  trial  was  resumed;  but  the  proceedings 
were  confined  to  an  argument  by  the  different  counsel  as  to 
whether  it  was  legal  to  resume  the  trial  under  the  circum- 
stances. The  Court  found  that  it  was  (3.) ;  and  the  prisoner 
was  finally  tried  on  the  19th,  in  presence  of  the  whole  Justiciary 
judges,  viz.  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  and  Lords  Gillies,  Mea- 
dowbank,  Alloway,  Fitmilly,  and  Mackenzie.  Twenty  wit- 
nesses  were  examined  for  the  crown,  and  sixteen  more  for  the  pri- 
soner; and  their  examination,  which  was  full  of  important 
evidence,  lasted  nearly  fourteen  hours. — A  short  analysis  of  the 
mornl  evidence  will  be  sufiicient  for  the  object  of  this  narrative. 

Evidence  fob  the  Cbowk.  The  deceased  was  unmarried, 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  three  months  gone  with  child,— 
the  prisoner''s  son  being  the  father.  She  had  an  illegitimate 
child  four  years  before.  A  short  time  before  her  death  she 
frequently  spoke  of  her  pregnancy  to  several  of  the  farm-ser- 
vants ;  and  Mrs  Smith  too  was  aware  of  it,  as  she  had  herself 
discovered  the  intimacy  between  the  girl  and  her  son,  and  be- 
fore the  girPs  death  gave  various  people  to  understand  she  was 
acquainted  with  her  state.  After  her  death,  however,  when 
reports  of  her  having  died  by  poison  were  circulated  through 
the  country,  the  prisoner  denied  to  every  one  that  she  ever  had 
sny  such  knowledge. 
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[It  was  pretty  well  established,  that,  on  more  occasiuns  than 
one,  the  prisoner,  probablj  with  the  cunecnt  of  the  deceased, 
had  given  her  dniga  to  procure  miscarriage.  They  occsGion< 
ally  quarrelled  on  the  subject  of  the  deceased's  pregnancy,  but 
in  general  were  uu  good  terms,  and  they  a])peared  to  be  so 
in  particular  about  the  time  lihe  took  ill. 
Nineteen  days  before  the  girre  deatli  Mra  Smith  openly 
sent  a  message  to  a  surgeon  of  her  acquaintance  at  Dundee  for 
poison  to  kill  rats ;  and  on  a  Friday,  twelve  days  afterwards, 
she  as  openly  got  it  from  bim  herself  in  a  paper  parcel  mark- 
ed arsenic,  poisott.  In  her  first  Declaration,  taken  twenty- 
four  days  after  the  death  of  the  girl,  she  denied  having  ever 
got  poison  at  any  time,  particularly  on  the  Friday ;  but  in  a 
second  Declaration  taken  next  day,  she  admitted  having  got 
something  from  the  surgeon  to  kill  rats,  because  they  were  very 
numerous  about  the  farm-steading,  and  had  been  ranch  com- 
plained of  by  the  servants.  She  declared,  however,  that  she 
did  not  know  whether  the  parcel  was  labelled,  or  whether  it 
contained  poison  ;  and  that  she  laid  it  for  the  rats  in  a  particu- 
lar loft,  after  mixing  it  up  in  Margaret  Warden's  presence. 
It  appeared  that  rats  really  were  once  common  about  the  place. 
But  none  of  the  farm-servants  had  seen  any  after  last  May,  or 

I  complained  of  them  to  their  mistress ;  none  of  them  were  told  of 
poison  having  been  laid, — not  even  the  girl  who  had  charge  of 
the   prisoner's   grandchildren ;    and   nobody  heard   any   talk 
about  rats  till  after  the  prisoner  was  apprehended.     As  to  her 
having  laid  the  stulf  for  the  rats,  none  of  the  farm-servants 
ever  saw  any  thing  of  the  kind  iu  the  loft  before  the  deceased's 
death,  or  till  after  the  prisoner'a  commitment,  when  oatmeal 
was  found  sprinkled  in  the  liolea  of  the  walls,  (4.) 
On  the  evening  of  the  Tuesday  aft«r  the  poison  was  procured^  j 
and  while  Margaret  Warden  was  sitting  in  the  kitchen  with  « 
fellow-servant,  Jean  Norrie,  preparing  to  go  to  bed,  the  pri4  J 
aoner  entered  with  a  wine  glass  nearly  full  of  a  "  thick,  whit^  I 
mixed  stuff."     After  remarking  that  she  had  just  been  takio^a 
her  own  share  of  it,  she  gave  Norrie  a  little  of  it  to  taste  in  w*  L 
tea-spoon,  and  then,  without  any  other  observation,  prescnteO''J 
the  glass  to  Margaret  Warden ;  who,  likewise  without  saying  any  F 
thing,  swallowed  the  whole  contents.  This  draught  the  prison«)!t.<L 
afterwards  told  several  people  was  castor  oil.    Another  draugbi^V 
was  administered  by  her  on  Thursday  morning,  which  she  alss  j 
afterwards  said  was  castor  oil ;  but  there  was  no  other  evidenctt'J 
as  to  its  nature. 
During  the  illness  of  the  deceased,  she  several  times  dropp{ 
strong  hints  to  her  compani')n  Norrie,  that  she  thought  her  miM^ 
tress  had  given  her  drinks  to  hurt  her;  on  the  morning  befbi^l 
her  death,  when  she  knew  she  was  dying,  she  repeated  these  Uu 
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•more  strongly  in  presence  of  Nome,  snother  servant,  and  ber 
«wn  mother;  and  finally,  on  being  questioned  by  her  mother, 
when  alone  nith  her,  she  declared  Mrs  Smith  was  the  person 
who  gave  her  what  had  made  her  ill. 

Various  other  minor  particulars  likewise  transpired  with  re- 
gard to  the  behaviour  of  the  prixoner,  such  as — her  becoming 
on  a  sudden  violently  agitated  during  her  examination  at  the 
moment  she  denied  having  procured  poison, — her  apparent  ac- 
quaintance with  some  of  the  properties  of  acrid  poisons, — ^her 
contradictory  and  false  versions  of  the  cause  of  the  deceased's 
4esth,  kc-    But  these  it  is  unnecessary  to  particularize  farther. 

EviuENCK  Fon  THE  Priso!JER.  It  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, that  rats  had  once  been  common  about  the  farm-stead- 
ing. They  had  in  fact  been  destroyed  by  a  rat-catcher  in  18Sd, 
and  were  numerous  in  the  succeeding  winter. 

A  boy,  whose  name  and  residence  were  not  learned,  had 
tried  to  purchase  arsenic  in  the  neighbourhood  not  long  before 
Margaret  Warden's  death. 

Dut  the  most  important  circumstances  in  the  prisoner's  favour 
were,  that  the  deceased  had  lamented  to  various  people  her  state 
of  discomfort  on  account  of  her  inability  to  work,  and  her  re- 
luctance to  go  to  her  mother's,  who  had  refused,  she  said,  to 
admit  her  into  her  house  i — and  that  not  long  before  her  death 
she  repeatedly  declared  in  a  serious  manner  to  several  persons 
her  resolution  to  destroy  herself.  The  only  part  of  this  evi- 
dence which  was  shaken  by  the  evidence  for  the  crown,  re- 
lated to  the  alleged  conduct  of  the  mother.  For  not  only 
did  she  never  refuse  to  take  her  daughter  home ;  but  Ukewise 
the  girl,  shortly  before  her  death,  and  when  her  mother 
knew  her  state,  had  actually  been  eight  days  at  home,  on  scv 
count  of  her  inability  to  work,  and  was  taken  back  by  the  pri- 
soner in  person.  No  poison  was  found  about  the  deceased's 
bed ;  none  could  be  traced  into  her  possession  even  presumptive- 
ly ;  and  throughout  her  whole  illness  nothing  occurred  in 
behaviour  to  lead  those  around  her  to  form  the  slightest 
picion  that  she  had  poisoned  herself. 

After  this  introductory  sketch,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  relate 
the  medical  evidence.  It  embraced  two  very  different  ques- 
tions ; — First,  the  soundness  of  the  prisoner's  mind  when  she 
underwent  her  examinations  and  prevaricated  so  much  ; — and. 
Secondly,  the  cause  of  Margaret  Warden's  death, — whether  she 
<Jied  of  poison  ? — whether  she  took  poison  on  Tuesday  ? — whe- 
ther what  she  took  on  Tuesday  was  the  fatal  dose  ? — whether 
the  poison  she  took  was  the  same  with  that  procured  a  few  days 
before  bv  tlie  prisoner  ?  &c. 
-^The  counsel  for  the  crown  were,  tht.  Lord  Jdvi 
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Messrs  Dundas  and  Alison ;  for  the  prisoner,  Meesrg  Jefff^M 
Cockburn,  and  Menxies. 

I.  Evidence  regarding  the  prisoner's  stale  of  mind  wfu 
her  declarations  were  taken. 

The  prieoner'a  counacl  objected  to  the  adiniseibility  of  her  Do- 

clsrations  as  evidence,  that  they  were  taken  soon  after  a  violent 

_  fit  of  hysteria,  when  she  whs  in  a  state  of  mind  that  rendered 

her  not  tit  to  be  examined;  and  the  following  was  the  proof  to 

that  effect. 

Margaret  Smtth,  one  of  the  crown  witnesses,  ewamined 
at  a  previous  sta^e  of  the  trial. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr  Cockburn.  I  am  wife  of  Mr  Smith's 
brother.  I  saw  Mrs  Smith  on  the  Sunday,  the  day  before  she 
was  examined  by  the  Sherlff-subBtitute.  I  was  sent  for,  be- 
cause she  had  been  taken  badiy.  I  found  her  ill — she  could 
not  speak  to  tell  me  what  was  the  matter  with  her — she  was  in 
a  nervous  complaint — in  the  hysterics.  I  staid  till  nine  next 
morning,  at  wliich  time  she  was  a  little  better,  but  still  in  bed, 
I  have  taken  her  out  of  church  in  such  attacks  before.  The  fit 
always  produced  a  weakening  effect  on  her  mind — rendered  her 
insensible,  so  that  she  did  not  know  she  was  in  church  ;  and 
this  effect  remained  some  time  after  the  fit.  I  have  seen  her 
unable  to  speak  correctly  on  the  second  day.  The  fit  on  Sunday 
was  a  violent  one.  When  I  left  her  on  Monday  morning,  she 
seemed  to  be  in  a  confused  state — her  mind  was  not  quite  com- 
posed. Mr  Alexander,  a  surgeon,  was  sent  for  on  Siuiday  night 
and  saw  her.     He  left  the  house  before  me, 

Cross-eicamiiied  by  the  Lord  Advocate.  The  prisoner  when 
she  recovered  from  one  of  those  fits  was  equally  confused  on 
every  subject.     While  in  the  fit,  she  could  not  speak  at  all. 

Mr  Alexaxdeii,  Surgeon. 

Examined  by  Mr  Jeffrey.  I  am  a  surgeon  in  Dundee,  and 
have  been  in  the  praetice  of  attending  Mr  Smith's  family  for 
five  or  six  years.  On  the  night  before  Mis  Smith's  examina^an 
I  was  called  from  bed  to  sec  her.  I  reached  Denside  about  one 
in  the  morning.  After  my  arrival  she  was  for  some  little  time 
in  a  state  of  stupor,  unable  to  speak,  and  altogether  like  a  per- 
son recovering  from  epilepsy.  When  she  did  at  length  apeak, 
it  was  incoherently.  It  was  a  violent  nervous  attack  which  she 
had;  and  I  treated  it  as  such  with  antispasmodics.  I  left  her 
at  five,  and  at  that  time  she  was  far  tirom  being  recovered :  I 
don't  think  she  was  at  that  time  in  a  fit  state  to  be  examined  as 
a  person  accused  of  a  crime. — In  such  cases  the  subsequent  ef- 
fects may  remain  long, — so  long  as  forty-eight  hours  ;  but  the 
period  is  very  various.  In  such  cases  the  recovery  is  generally 
gradual,  so  that  a  person  may  be  so  far  recovered  as  not  to  lauk^ 
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take  illiuiaiiii  for  realities,  and  yet  be  very  far  {ram  weU.  Lon? 
of  memory  for  a  time  is  a  common  conaeqaenoe.  Hysteria  Tcry 
often  arises  from  suppression  of  the  menses. — I  saw  her  again 
on  Monday  evening  in  jail.  She  was  not  thoroughly  coUe^sted 
even  then,  and  had  a  very  indistinct  recoUection  of  what  hwp^ 
pcned  at  my  first  visit.  The  rdations  assigned,  as  the  reason 
for  her  illness  on  Sunday,  that  she  had  got  a  great  fright  that 
day  in  consequence  of  one  of  her  grandchildren  being  nearly 
drowned.  Between  the  two  occasions  on  which  I  saw  her,  she 
certainly  could  not  have  been  perfectly  recovered ; — I  do  not 
think  she  could  have  been  so  well  as  to  answer  questions  pro- 
perly. 

Croas^ewamined  by  the  Lord  Advocate,  According  to  my 
csperience,  it  was  impossible  she  could  have  recovered  so  tho- 
roughly in  the  interval  as  to  be  in  a  fit  state  to  undergo  an 
examination.  (5.) 

By  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk.  When  I  left  her  at  five  in  the 
morning  she  was  labouring  under  what  might  be  called  a  fit  (^ 
hysteria. 

By  IjOrd  Meadowbank.  The  pulse  was  slow  when  I  first 
▼iiited  her  (6.) ;  her  skin  was  covered  with  a  clammy  sweat ;  and 
she  was  incapable  of  being  roused  so  as  to  speak.  When  I  left; 
her  the  pulse  was  more  natural, — nearly  natural. 

Bi/  Mr  Alison.  I  gave  her  on  Sunday  aromatic  spirit  of 
ammonia  and  tincture  of  lavender ;  which  I  carried  with  me  in 
consequence  of  information  given  by  the  farm-servant,  who  came 
to  my  bouse  for  me.    I  never  saw  her  in  a  fit  before  Sunday. 

Mr  Crichton,  Surgeon. 

Examined  by  Mr  Jeffrey^     I  am  a  surgeon  in  Dundee.     I 
visited  Mrs  Smith  in  Dundee  jail  one  day  last  December.     I 
was  sent  for,  because  she  had  convulsions  and  foaming  at  the 
mouth.     When  I  reached  her,  she  was  screaming  out,  some- 
times from  pain  in  the  head,  sometimes  from  pain  in  the  side ; 
people  were  holding  her  and  applying  hot  cloths;  and   she 
spoke  incoherently.      At  first  I  thought  she  had  violent  hyste- 
ria ;  but  subsequently  on  reflection  I  considered  it  was  liker 
ejnlepsy  (7.)      She  was  not  at  that  time  in  a  state  to  give  an 
answer  which  could  be  depended  on  ;  and  even  at  the  end  of  the 
third  day  she  had  not  recovered  so  far  as  to  do  so.     During 
that  interval  she  was  occasionally  in  a  torpid  state,  easily  rous« 
edt  however,  but  not  so  as  to  speak  correctly.     I  afterwards 
learned  she  was  liable  to  such  attacks  at  each  menstrual  period. 

Cross-^aamifwd  by  the  Lord  Advocate.  I  never  to  my  re- 
coUection attended  her  in  such  a  fit  before.  The  pidse  waa 
languid  and  slow  during  the  fit.  (6.) 

Jfy  Lord  Meadowbmk.     I  cannot  say  whether  it  vi 
The  countenance  was  never  \iv\d. 
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By  the  Lord  Advocate.  I  could  not  tell  what  waa  the  state 
of  the  skin,  as  must  of  her  body  was  covered  with  fomenting 
flannels.  If  I  was  to  describe  her  state  on  the  second  day  pre- 
cisely, I  should  say,  tliat  she  would  give  distinct  answers  for 
some  time,  but  at  length  gradually  wander  from  the  subject. 
She  was  likewise  at  times  delirious,  so  that  even  when  her  an- 
swers might  have  been  correct  I  coutd  not  depend  on  them. 

I  had  not  any  reason  then,  nor  have  had  since,  to  doubt  the 
fit  was  real.  The  first  day  she  certainly  was  not  in  a  prop^ 
state  for  undergoing  a  long  examination  before  a  magistrate. 
(Permission  was  here  asked  by  Mr  Menzies  for  Mr  Criehton  to 
usenotes  of  what  he  observed  on  the  7th,  8th  and  ilth  Decem- 
ber, but  not  written  till  the  ICth.  The  proposition  was  resisted 
by  the  Lord  Advocate  on  the  ground  that  the  notes  were  from 
memory  merely  ;  nnd  was  finnliy  droppeii.)  I  did  not  see  het 
early  next  day,  as  I  was  given  to  understand  she  was  better.  In 
the  course  of  the  day,  however.  I  understood  she  got  worse,  and 
I  called  in  the  evening.  She  was  in  bed,  certainly  better  than 
the  day  before ;  but  1  do  not  think  she  was  able  to  undergo  an 
examination  at  that  time. 

He-examined  by  Mr  Jeffrey.  I  would  not  have  advised  re- 
moving her  in  a  post  chaise  at  that  time :  It  would  have  bees 
B  cruel  thing. 

Bfi  the  Lord  Advocate. — I  had  no  suspicion  «t  the  time  of 
her  feigning.     I  did  not  apply  any  test  to  settle  that  point. 

By  Lard  Mackenstie.     In  the  after  part  of  the  second  day 
any  medical  man  must  have  seen  she  waa  unfit  to  undergo  an  1 
examination,  or  to  be  removed.     I  have  seen  many  cases  o( 
hysteria. 

By  Lord  Meadawbank.  The  convalescence  from  a  bysteri-  • 
cal  fit  is  very  various  in  the  same  individual,  and  is  slow  in  pro-  ■ 
portion  to  tlie  severity  of  the  fit.  (8.)     This  was  a  severe  " 

Mrs  Mal^^olm. 

J^tcamined  bij  Mr  Jeffrey.  I  am  sister  of  the  prisoner.  1  • 
iremember  ray  sister  having  been  apprehended.  I  saw  her  M  ' 
Densidc  at  eleven  of  the  morning  of  the  same  day.  She  wjw  i 
in  bed,  and  was  irregular  in  her  courses ;  she  had  had  the  same  " 
complaint  for  three  months  before.  She  was  incoherent  in  het  ' 
speech  when  I  saw  her.  She  fainted  three  times  while  I  v 
dressing  her  to  go  with  Dr  Johnston  to  Four- Mile-House. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Lord  Advoate.  Dr  Johnston  wa«  ' 
in  the  house  at  the  time,  but  I  did  not  call  him  to  her.  My  * 
reason  was,  that  she  had  often  been  as  ill  before.  I  did  not 
afterwards  tell  him  she  had  tainted.  Other  members  of  her*l 
family  were  in  the  house  when  she  fainted :  1  did  not  call  thenb  i 
I  was  not  present  when  Dr  Johoston  examined  hei". 
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Crowk  Evidexce. 
Mr  Christopher  Kerr. 

Examined  by  Mr  Dundas.  I  am  Sheriff^substitute  for  th^ 
Dundee  district  of  Forfarshire.  I  to<^  the  prisoner's  Declare* 
tions  in  October  last.  {Identifies  them.)  She  was  examined  at 
Foui^Mile-House  instead  of  Dundee,  because  I  was  informed  hy 
a  friend  of  hers  that  she  was  in  a  bad  state  of  health.  I  there- 
fore took  Dr  Johnston  along  with  roe  to  report  on  her  state  pre- 
vious to  her  examination.  The  Doctor  said  that  instead  of 
doing  her  harm,  going  into  the  open  air  in  a  carriage  would  d^ 
her  good.  No  objection  was  made  to  her  examination  either 
by  herself  or  by  her  husband,  who  was  present  the  whole  time  it 
lasted  ;  nor  was  I  ever  told  her  mind  had  been  recently  affect- 
ed. During  her  examination  she  was  perfectly  calm  and  coU 
lected,  till  she  came  to  the  last  question,  (which  I  now  mark 
in  the  Declaration,)  when,  after  it  was  thrice  put  by  me  and 
thrice  answered,  she  became  agitated,  ga^>ed,  and  fell  back.  I 
immediately  started  up,  thinking  she  was  unwell,  when  she  a» 
suddenly  started  up  too,  and  said  nothing  ailed  her. 

She  was  again  examined  next  day  at  her  own  desire,  con* 
veyed  to  me  by  one  of  her  friends.  None  of  her  friends  were 
present.  Her  first  Declaration  was  read  over  to  her ;  and  she 
did  not  object  to  it  as  having  been  taken  when  she  was  in  a 
weak  state  of  mind,  but  merely  said  she  wished  to  correct  some 
errors  in  it,  as  she  desired  to  tell  the  truth.  On  this  occasi(m 
too  she  was  quite  calm  and  collected,  and  never  appeared  ner- 
vous or  hysterical,  so  far  as  I  remarked. 

Mr  Baxter,  Procurator-fiscal  of  Dundee^  confirms  every 
fart  of  the  foregoing  witness'* s  evidence^  having  been  present 
at  both  Declarations. 

Mr  Mackay,  Messenger-at-arms. 

Examined  by  the  Lord  Advocate.  I  am  a  messenger-at« 
arms  of  Dundee,  and  was  present  at  the  taking  of  the  first  De- 
claration. Confirms  every  part  of  the  evidence  of  Mr  Kerr  as 
to  what  took  place  then.  Her  Declaration  was  read  all  over  to 
her,  and  she  observed  it  was  all  right.  She  was  somewhat  agi- 
tated in  signing  it. 

James  Yeaman,  Esquire  of  Affleck. 

Examined  by  the  Lord  Advocate.  I  am  a  county  magistrate 
of  Forfar.  I  went  to  Denside  on  the  morning  of  the  prisoner's 
examination,  at  the  request  of  Mr  Smithes  brother,  and  wa» 
present  at  the  taking  of  her  declaration.  I  am  interested  in 
the  family  of  Denside,  as  being  my  neighbours.  I  saw  nothing 
in  her  state  to  prevent  her  being  examined,  and  no  objection 
was  made.  She  was  quite  collected  till  she  answered  a  question 
near  the  close,  which  I  see  marked  in  the  declaration ;  and  then 
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0  in  consequence 


she  became  agitated.     I  thouglit  she  became 
of  the  putting  of  that  queBtion. 

Dr  Johnston,  Physicinn  in  Dundee. 
Examined  by  tlte  Lord   Advocate.     In  September  laat  I 
I   WM  requested  by  the  Sheriif-aubatitute  of  Dundee   to  go  to 
.  Denatde,  to  see  whether  Mra  Smith  would  be  able  to  go  to 
{"onr-M Lie- House,  about  a  miJe  distant  from  her  own  reeideaoe; 
I  found  her  in  bed,  not  certainly  in  robust  health,  but  with 
faotfaing  to  prevent  her  making  the  journey  required,  or  her 
1  b^ng  examined.     I  had  to  put  a  great  many  questions  to  her  i 
L  she  answered  them  correctly ;  and  I  saw  nothing  wrong  with 
I  far  mind.     Knowing  the  object  of  my  being  employed,  I  wish- 
I  «d  to  have  another  medical  man  with  mc  to  divide  tlie  respoa^ 
I  .^ility  -,  but  the  law-gentlemen  had  room  in  their  chaise  for 
I  one  person  only.     I  accordingly  forced  to  go,  but  under  the 
I  'Onidition,  that  I  should  only  certify  if  I  had  no  doubt.     Dr 
Ramsay  was  to  follow  if  I  thought  it  necessary.     There  wa« 
'tiertainly  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  and  hei 
Aiends  that  she  should  go.     But  on  representing  to  her  that  I 
^Duld  be  obliged  to  report  her  able  to  go,  I  prevailed  on  her 
to  do  it  without  my  having  to  give  a  report.     Her  husband 
and  one  of  her  eons  accompanied  her  in  the  carriage ;  and  I 
I  likewise  went  with  her,  as  she  made  this  a  condition  of  her 
I  go'^g-     ■^**^  liking  to  be  altogether  silent,  I  began  talking  on 
I  juidiAerent  subjects,  not  connected  with  the  case, — when  at 
[  length  her  husband  remarked,   that  he  little  thought  such  a 
r  Teport  would  be  raised  against  any  of  bis  family,  who  had 
J  always  been  so  respectable, — but  that  there  was  surely  some- 
■"^hing  more  in  it  than  he  knew  of,  "  otherwise  gentlemen  would 
I  aot  be  going  into  the  country  in  carriages."     Subsequently 
f  'he  observed  he   had  heard  we  found  something  in  the   sto- 
mach of  the  deceased,      I  replied,  certainly,  we  had   found 
'  in'senic, — adding,  that  I  hoped  it  would  be  proved  neither  he  nor 
my  of  his  family  were  connected  with  tlie  administration  of  it ; 
.tipon  which   Mrs  Smith,  who  hitherto  had  said  nothing,  re- 
marked, that  the  girl  had  had  so  much  vomiting,  that  she  did 
t  think  it  possible  any  thing  could  hare  remained  in   the 
[  iitomach.     Mr  Smith  then  said  nkorc  than  one  of  the  servants 
I  Jiad  heard  the  deceased  say  she  would  make  away  witli  her- 
l-aelf  (9.) — At  Four-mile- House  I  asked  Mrs  Smith  if  she  was 
F  -my  worse  for  the  journey,  and  she  replied  she  was  not.     She 
appeared  in  a  perfectly  Ht  state  fur  examination  at  that  time.; 
'   iud  I  observed  any  thing  to  prevent  it,    I   should   certainly 
'lave  given  my  patient  the  advantage  of  it.     I  was  not  present 
It  tlie  examination.     Wheu  she  came  out  into  the  room  where 
jLwas,  I  quitted  it ;  but  observed  het  as  I  passed,  and  did  not 
;    think  her  appearance  altered. 
.,   XXVII.  NO.  91. 
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I  examined  the  body,  &c.     {See  Part  II,) 

Mr  Jeffrey  was  then  heard  in  support  of  his  obj^tiou  to  the 
admissibility  of  the  declarations ;  after  which  the  Court,  without 
requiring  a  reply  from  the  Lord  Advocate,  found  that  they  were 
admissible,  and  that  it  was  for  the  jury  to  say,  (after  such  com* 
ments  as  the  Court  would  subsequently  make  in  summing  up 
the  evidence,)  what  weight  should  be  attached  to  them  (10). 

Part  II. — Evidence  with  regard  to  the  cause  of  deaths  and 
the  several  questions  connected  with  the  administration  and 
effects  of  arsenic. 

I  shall  introduce  this  division  of  the  medical  evidence  with 
such  an  account  of  the  symptoms  as  could  be  gathered  from  the 
testimony  of  the  servants  who  saw  the  deceased  during  her  ill* 
ness.     No  medical  man  saw  her  till  she  was  almost  moribund. 

On  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  as  was  formerly  stated,  the  de^ 
ceased  took  nearly  a  wine-glassful  of  a  thick  white  mixture ; 
and  at  the  same  time  her  fellow-servant  Norrie  tasted  a  little  of 
it  in  a  tea-spoon,  and  swallowed  it.  This  servant  declared  that 
it  did  not  taste  at  all  like  castor-oil,  that  it  had  not  an  acrid 
taste,  and  that  she  never  suffered  any  harm  from  what  she  took. 
She  slept  with  the  deceased,  and  never  awoke  during  the  night. 

On  the  morning  of  Wednesday  between  five  and  six,  Mar- 
garet Warden  told  her  comrade  Norrie,  that  she  had  not  been 
so  well  as  usual  through  the  night ;  and  not  long  afterwards, 
while  sitting  striking  a  light,  she  became  suddenly  sick  and  ap- 
peared about  to  fall  from  her  chair ;  upon  which  Norrie  led  her 
to  bed.  During  the  rest  of  that  day  she  was  repeatedly  visited 
at  various  times  by  Norrie  and  two  other  servants.  None  of 
them  saw  her  vomit  or  observed  any  marks  of  her  having  vomit- 
ed ;  and  although  she  was  evidently  unwell,  and  complained  to 
Norrie  of  pain  in  the  bowels,  she  said  to  another  servant  about 
mid-day  that  she  was  better,  did  not  complain  to  her  of  pain^ 
and  actually  took  for  dinner  and  retained  on  her  stomach  a  pint 
of  milk  and  a  flour-cake  as  big  as  a  soup-plate. — I  must  add, 
however,  that  the  prisoner  in  her  declarations  said  the  deceased 
had  vomiting  and  pui^ng  on  Wednesday,  and  that  according 
to  Dr  Taylor,  one  of  the  medical  witnesses,  the  deceased  told 
him  she  had  these  symptoms  both  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 

No  evidence  was  procured  as  to  her  state  from  six  on  Wednes- 
day evening  till  Thursday  forenoon,  except  that,  when  Norrie 
awoke  once  during  the  night,  she  found  the  deceased  awake 
also.  It  was  on  Thursday  that  she  got  the  second  draught 
from  her  mistress.  On  the  forenoon  of  that  day  she  was  much 
worse,  had  excessive  thirst,  vomited  a  great  deal,  particularly 
when  she  drank  any  thing,  purged  frequently,  and  complained 
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[  ff  seven;  burning  pain  in  her  whole  bowels,  but  particularly 

*Ae  side.     These  Bymptoms  continued  unremittingly  till  her 

Mtb,  which  took  place  next  day  at  nine  in  the  evening ;  and 

ft  the  morning  of  that  day,  when  she  was  seen  by  Dr  Taylor, 

e  had  also  excessive  prostration,  occasional  stupor,  cold  ex- 

remities,  clammy  perspiration,  and  u  pulse  imperceptible  at  the 

Ifrrist  and  temple,  and  felt  over  the  heart  beating  faintly  150 

mes  in  a  minute.     She  never  complained  of  sore  throat,  or  of 

IPy  urinary  aiFection. 

The  body  was  buried  on  the  10th  September,  two  days  after 

L  ber  death ;  but  it  was  disinterred  and  examined  twenty  days 

.  tfter  that,  in  consequence  of  the  reports  raised  against  the  pri- 

Before  proceeding  to  notice  the  evidence  of  the  medical  gen- 

demeu,  I  must  premise,  that,  at  the  request  of  the  Lord  Ad- 

,  the  witnesses,  although  allowed  to  be  present  at  one 

I  uother's  examinations  while  the  medical  facts  of  the  case  were 

,  stated,  were  ordered  to  withdraw  during  the  delivery  of  each 

other's  opinions.  (11) 

Medical  Evidenck   for  the  Ciiow>i,     (Drs  Ramsay, 
Mackintosh,  Ffye,  and  Christison  in  court.) 

Db  Taylob,  Phyiician  and  Sur/reon  at  Brougkty-Ferry, 

Eceamined  bi/  the  Lord  Advocate.     I  was  sent  for  on  Fri- 
day the  8th  of  September  last  to  visit  the  deceased,  and  reached 
Denside  about  one  in  the  forenoon.     Mrs  Smith  met  me  at  the  | 
door — accidentally,  as  I  thought ; — and  taking  me  into  the  par- 

ir,  told  m^  Margaret  Warden  hod  been  ill  since  Tuesday  night 
[  with  vomiting,  purging,  and  pain  in  the  bowels.    I  asked  if  she 
had  given  her  any  medicine,  and  she  rephed — ^nothing  but  some 
castor  oil ;   I  understood  her  to  mean  she  had  given  it  during    i 
the  girl's  illness.     1  then  asked  why  she  had  not  sent  furmedi-  J 
eal  aid  sooner  =  she  said  she  had  not  been  aware  there  was  any  j 
danger  ;  and  added,  that  the  girl  was  a  light-headed  cutty,  od  I 
account  of  which,  perhaps  she  had  Hot  paid  her  the  attention  shf!  1 
might  otherwise  have  done.     She  said  it  was  reported  about  I 
,  the  house,  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  the  girl  was  with  j 
child,  and  asked  if  I  should  know  whether  it  was  the  case,  anfl, ! 
if  the  vomiting  and  purging  she  had  had  would  not  have  the  efl  I 
feet  of  carrying  it  oft',  if  there  was  one:   I  answered  that  ii  I 
might,  and  might  not;  it  was  not  a  necessaiy  effect.      As  I  could  I 
not  be  troubled  answering  any  more  such  questions,  I  cut  iht^m 
conversation  short  by  requesting  to  see  the  patient.     In 
the  kitchen  where  she  was.     I  entered  just  as  she  was  at  thtf' 
close  of  a  fit  of  vomiting ;  after  which  she  lay  down  exhausted 
with  the  effort.     Her  countenance  was  sunken  and  ghastly ; 
the  whole  body,  and  particularly  the  hands  and  feel,  were  co- 
yered  with  a  cold  perspiratiaa ;.  ^theGe,  y^.  po  gyi^ffii  n?;*^ 
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or  temples,  and  very  indistinct  pulsations  over  the  hearts'—about 
150  in  a  minute.  I  tried  to  rouse  her  a  little  by  speaking  to 
her,  and  asked  her  when  she  was  taken  ill.  After  the  question 
was  twice  put,  she  replied  that  she  was  taken  ill  on  Tuesday 
night  with  vomiting,  purging,  and  pain  in  the  bowels,  particu- 
larly in  the  side ;  I  understood  her  to  mean  that  these  were 
the  first  symptoms.  Next,  wishing  to  satisfy  myself  regard- 
ing her  pregnancy,  I  asked  her  when  she  had  been  in  a  par- 
ticular way ;  and  she  answered,  not  for  three  months.  There 
was  evident  fulness  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly.  I  found 
her  in  such  a  state  of  exhaustion,  her  replies  so  difficult, 
and  her  case  altogether  so  hopeless,  that  I  did  not  think  it 
right  to  put  any  more  questions.  Her  mother  was  at  the 
bedside  all  the  time  I  was  there.  I  thereupon  returned  to 
Mrs  Smith,  and  told  her  the  girl  was  dying ;  and,  in  reply 
to  a  question  of  her  s,  said  I  made  it  a  practice  not  to  give  me- 
dicine to  one  I  conceived  dying.  She  received  this  rather  in  an 
indifferent  manner,  without  any  expression  of  feeling  for  the  ap- 
proaching event, — ^remarking,  however,  that  she  feared  the  girl 
was  dying,  and  that  she  had  sent  for  a  medical  man  to  take  the 
responsibility  off  her  own  shoulders.  She  repeated  all  her  foTr 
mer  observations.  She  again  asked  if  I  thought  the  violent  vo- 
miting and  purging  would  carry  off  the  child, — adding,  that 
^^  she  would  not  care  though  it  did,  for  if  the  gudeman  kent 
it,  he  would  be  like  to  tear  down  the  house  about  them.^^  I 
never  said  it  was  water  in  the  chest  that  the  girl  had.  The 
arms  were  more  livid  than  natural.  I  did  not  say  so  to  Mrs 
Smith. 

Cross-ewamined  by  Mr  Jeffrey*  When  I  saw  her,  my 
impression  was  that  she  had  cholera.  The  symptoms  were  all 
such  as  cholera  produces :  that  disease  was  very  prevalent  in 
the  country  at  the  time. — At  the  request  of  Mrs  Smith,  I  went 
t|0  see  a  farm-servant  who  had  a  cold,  threatening  inflammation 
of  the  chest ;  it  was  not  cholera  he  had.  I  had  no  idea  at  the 
time  that  the  deceased  was  ill  of  the  effects  of  poison. 

Re-ewamined  by  ttie  Lord  Advocate.  The  farm-servant^s 
name  was  Brown ;  I  visited  no  other  patient  that  day  at  the 
farm.  The  cholera  in  my  part  of  the  country  never  proved 
fatal  sooner  than  fourteen  days.  The  pain  of  cholera  is  acute, 
but  can  hardly  be  called  a  burning  pain  (12.)     From  the 

rptoms,  the  examination  of  the  body,  and  the  analysis  of 
contents  of  the  stomach,  I  have  now  no  doubt  that  she 
died  of  poison,  and  that  the  poison  was  arsenic.  A  report  to 
this  effect  was  drawn  up  by  Drs  Ramsay,  Johnston,  and  my-. 
self:  Identifies  and  reada  the  report 

It  stated,  that  the  body  was  disinterred  and  examined  on  the 
SOtb  September  (twenty-two  days  ^flet  ^«8^,^  vdl  the  cfaurch-yard 
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of  MurriK^K, — timt  there  were  marks  uf  consideruble  putrefuutioas.  I 
externally, — but  that  the  Htomauli  md  boweU  were  in  a  state  at-  I 
"  xruuderful  preservation."  The  stomach,  externaUy,  waa  ctcM  J 
wkere  painted  with  red  veaaelH,  bright  red  in  most  parts,  dark  re{^ 
in  other  parts.  The  omentum  was  in  the  same  state,  especially  «^  I 
its  base.  The  smuU  intestines  were  lilccwiae  reddish,  in  mairi|  I 
parts  contracted  in  diameter  and  corrugated ;  and  the  mesentery  JC  ■ 
tliese  parts  wna  inflamed.  The  inner  coat  of  the  stomach  "  waif  M 
tnlsed  up,  in  many  parts  separated  from  the  adjoining  coitts,  w'm 
Athers  corrugated  or  abraded  in  irregular  circumscribed  patche£.  9 
with  a  raised  mark,  formed  hy  tht;  other  coatB.  The  inner  surfaoa  I 
se«ned  as  if  it  had  been  seared  with  a.  Iiot  iron,  the  coats  bein^  ■ 
drawn  ti^ether  in  a  very  singular  manner  (13.)  In  one  part  that.  I 
.were  large  patches  uf  a  coal-black  colour,  confined  entirely  to  tin  I 
villous  coat."  There  were  no  such  marks  in  the  small  intestinem^  I 
^e  inner  membrane  of  which,  however,  bore  otherwise  the  aoiiM  I 
appearance  as  the  stomach.  -,  ■ 

The  stomach  contained  ten  or  twelve  ounces  (14)  of  a  thick  tluit^  I 
with  yellow  particles  floating  in  it.  Similar  particles  were  odherr  I 
Ing  to  the  villous  coat,  and  at  some  points  were  deeply  imbedded  I 
in  its  substance.  At  these  places  the  membrane,  except  in  tnlaur^  I 
looked  like  a  fine  texture  corroded  by  lunar  caustic ;  and  around-  ■ 
one  spot  there  was  a  bright  areola.  Besides  the  yellow  particles,'  I 
a  white  powder  was  scattered  over  tlie  whole  stomach  and  inteu  I 
tines.  There  was  a  three-mouths'  fcetus  in  the  passages,  and  half  ■ 
expelled  irom  the  vulva.  The  other  viscera  in  the  chest  and  ab>  I 
dumeu  were  sound.  . ,     M 

The  report  tlten  concludes  with  observing  that  the  etomadi,  tOr    I 
testines,  and  their  contents  were  removed  for  analysis, — that  orsenie  4 
i     was  detected  in  various  parts  uf  the  alimentary  canal,  but  particD*    I 
larly  in  the  yellow  particles  found  in  the   stomach, — and  that  tbe    I 
I    tresults  of  the  inspection  and  analysia  led  the  reporters  to  infer,  that    M 
'the  deceased  had  died  of  poisoning  with  arsenic-  ■ 

'     Si/  Lord  Meadowbank.     The  farm  servant  Brown  had  pain  ■ 
I    in  the  chest,  cDnsidcrable  cough,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,    I 
I    toonsequently  an  evident  tendency  to  inflamniation ;  and  I  bled  ■ 
I    him  accordingly.     I  did  not  sec  any  symptoms  of  cholera.     I   1 
was  not  told  that  he  had  vomiting  or  purging.  I 

By  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk.    Q.  Haviii<^  been  ir^trmed  gf  I 
the  rapid  course  of  the  symptoms,  and  knowlvg  your  other   1 
I   patients  with  cholera  did  not  die  till  afier  Jburteen  days  at   1 
I  'ieast,  why  did  you  at  once  conchtde  that  the  girl  had  that  dia-    I 
*ose  ?     The  period  was  certainly  short,  but  cholera  does  eoiufr.    I 
limeB  prove  fatal  sooner  than  I  have  mentioned,  by  inducing    I 
L  46th er  diseases, — such  U8  Intus-tiu-ini-ptiu,  (15.)    Inius-ausceptio    4 
"Would  probably  have  appeared  in  the  dead  body.     Mrs  Smifli    ■ 
never  e&id  any  thing  to  me  about  the  deceased  having  had  diffi- 
culty of  breathing. 
I        Dr  Johnston,  Physician  find  Surgeon  at  Dundee. 
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Ewamination  continued  by  the  Lord  Advocate,  (from  p.  450.) 
I  examined  the  body  in  company  with  Drs  Ramsay  and  Tay- 
lor.    The  coffin  was  raised  in  my  presence.     We  opened  the 
body,  and  examined  the  bowels  of  the  chest  and  belly  on  the 
spot ;  the  rest  of  the  examination  could  not  be  conducted  in  the 
borying-ground.     We  therefore  removed  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines.    The  stomach  was  previously  tied  at  each  end,  then 
taken  out  and  put  into  a  bladder ;  the  intestines  were  put  into 
another  bladder ;  and  some  of  the  contents  which  had  escaped 
from  the  stomach,  were  put  into  a  bottle.     The  morbid  parts 
were  deposited  in  my  house  about  dusk  \  were  placed  in  my 
consulting-room,  of  which  I  carried  away  the  key  when  I  was 
obliged  to  go  out ;  and  were  afterwards  taken  along  with  me  to 
my  bed-room,  when  I  went  to  bed.    They  had  been  previously 
sealed  up  in  a  wooden  box  by  Dr  Ramsay  with  his  own  seal. 
The  seal  was  not  broken  till  Sunday,  when  he  and  Dr  Taylor 
were  present.     The  different  articles  were  then  taken  out,  and 
the  half  (14)  of  each  separated  and  tied  up  in  bladders,  or 
sealed  in  bottles,  for  the  purpose  of  being  sent  to  Edinburgh. 
They  were  all  put  in  an  earthen  jar,  with  a  metal  lid,  which 
was  tied  over  and  sealed  with  Dr  Ramsay^s  seal.     I  accom- 
panied the  person  who  took  them  to  the  mail-coach  office,  and 
saw  them  lodged- 

Our  experiments  were  made  with  the  other  half  of  the  ar- 
ticles. I  tried  various  tests  on  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines.  The  result  was  the  most  perfect  conviction  that 
arsenic  was  in  the  stomach  and  bowels ; — and  that  it  was  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  death. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr  Jeffrey.  I  had  never  before  seen  a 
case  of  poisoning  with  arsenic.  This  was  the  first  course  of 
experiments  I  ever  made  on  the  contents  of  the  stomach  in  such 
a  case.  The  tests  first  applied  were  the  liquid  tests,  which  are 
directed  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  arsenic  by  the  appearance  of 
certain  precipitates. — These  tests  were,  1.  nitrate  of  silver,  am- 
monia being  previously  added  to  the  suspected  fluid ;  2.  sul- 
phate of  copper ;  3.  ammoniuret  of  copper ;  4.  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver, supercarbonate  of  potass  being  previously  added  to  the 
suspected  liquor ;  5.  sulphuret  of  potass ;  6.  lime  water,  (16.) 

By  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  I  then  applied  other  tf|sts,  for 
we  did  not  consider  the  liquid  tests,  although  they  conveyed  a 
very  strong  conviction,  as  absolutely  conclusive.  We  went  on 
to  try  the  reduction  of  the  suspected  matter  to  the  original 
metal ;  we  mixed  a  portion  of  the  suspected  matter  with  black 
flux  in  a  tube,  and  by  heat  procured  that  crust  which  is  con- 
sidered characteristic  of  metallic  arsenic.  The  result  com- 
pletely confirmed  us  in  our  opinion. 
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By  the  Lord  Advocate.  Another  experlmeuC  was  the  paseuig 
of  sulphuretted-hydrogen  gas  through  the  solution  of  the  con- 
tents;— a  yellow  precipitate  was  formed,  (16,)  which  we  afWr- 
vards  decomposed  with  black  flus,  and  another  crust  was  pro- 
cured characteristic  of  metallic  arsenic. 

By  Mr  Jeffrey.  We  made  out  our  report  immediately.  We 
had  tried  the  test  of  reduction  before  making  out  the  report.  I 
do  not  kuow  the  quantity  of  the  crust  we  procured ;  but  it  was 
so  thin,  that  I  could  not  scrape  it  with  a  kmfe  from  the  tube : — 
there  was  not  a  grain,  perhaps  not  the  twentieth  of  a  grain. 

By  the  Lord  Adoocaie.  I  made  a  simil.ir  set  of  csperimentB 
with  pure  arsenic,  which  I  got  from  Mr  Russell,  (from  tchoac 
ahop  the  prisoner  procured  arsenic;)  and  the  results  were 
analogous.  The  colours  of  some  of  tlie  precipitates  were  slightly 
different,  which  we  presumed  to  arise  from  animal  matter  being 
present  in  the  matter  we  operated  with.  I  do  not  know  what 
became  of  the  crusts  I  got;  the  last  occasion  on  which  I  had 
them,  was  when  showing  them  in  the  town-hall ;  I  lost  sight  of 
them  there.  Previous  to  Wednesday,  Dr  Uamsay  had  not 
tried  the  test  of  reduction,  as  he  was  unwell.  I  then  gave  him 
some  of  the  material,  which  I  kept  for  him  at  his  request,  in  cas^ 
he  wished  to  try  farther  tests. 

Dr  Ramsay,  Physician  in  Dundee. 

Examined  by  the  Lord  Advocate.  I  was  present  in  October 
last,  when  the  body  of  a  female  was  disinterred,  and  examined  in 
the  church-yard  of  Murroes,  and  I  signed  a  report  in  conjunction 
with  Drs  Johnston  and  Taylor.  I  conducted  the  experiments  with 
the  fluid  tests  in  their  presence.  lu  consequence  of  being  taken 
ill,  1  was  prevented  from  attending  the  reduction-experiments  of 
Drs  Johnston  and  Taylor.  But  at  my  request,  a  portion  of  the 
suspected  matter  was  kept  for  me.  I  repeated  the  reduction 
process,  and  got  a  crust  by  the  black  flux.  I  carried  this  crust 
to  Edinburgh,  and  it  was  Jshown  to  Dr  Christison ;  who  pro- 
posed to  Euliject  it  to  a  farther  test,  the  conversion  of  the  metal 
into  the  oxide :  Heat  was  applied  to  the  fragments  of  the  glasa 
on  which  the  crust  was,  after  they  were  put  into  a  small  tube ; 
crystals  of  oxide  of  arsenic  were  procured.  The  matter  I  re- 
duced was  the  sulphuret  made  by  a  stream  of  sulphuretted-hy- 
drogen sent  through  the  solution  of  the  suspected  particles. 

I  have  no  doubt  of  the  cause  of  the  deceased's  death  havini 
been  arsenic.     The  symptoms  were  such  as  it  produces; — ati|| J 
the  morbid  appearances  also. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr  Jeffrey.  These  were  the  first  expOf  I 
liments  I  made  with  arsenic ;  but  I  have  made  many  &aafy  ^ 
The  quantity  reproduced  in  the  metallic  state  was  very  Emall,-~*  , 
probably  not  more  than  the  twenbeth  of  a  grain.    'I'he  crystals 
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formed  by  Dr  Christison  were  probably  less.  My  information  as 
to  the  effects  of  the  tests  for  ar8enic>  is  drawn  solely  from  books. 
CDrs  Mackintosh^  ^Hf^f  ^^^  Christison^  were  here  directed  by 
the  Loi'd  Advocate  to  withdraw,  I  cannot  answer  ther^bre 
for  the  correctness  of  tohatJbUows  of  Dr  Ramsay*s  evidence.) 

Re-examined  by  the  Lord  Advocate.  The  evidence  I  have 
heard  in  Court  to-day,  with  regard  to  the  symptoms,  confirms 
my  opinion  in  a  considerable  degree.  But  it  is  rather  remark- 
able that  there  was  no  direct  evidence  of  there  having  been 
8}rmptoms  on  Wednesday  so  violent  as  those  which  generally 
follow  the  taking  of  arsenic, — and  that  she  was  able  on  Uiat 
day  to  take  a  pint  of  milk,  and  a  flour  cake  to  dinner.  I  do 
not  consider  the  length  of  the  girl^  illness  as  any  objection  to 
lier  having  died  of  arsenic  taken  on  Tuesday  :  Death  generally 
follows  sooner ;  but  there  have  been  many  instances  in  which  me 
was  protracted  as  long.  I  am  perfectly  convinced  also,  that 
the  suspension  of  symptoms,  though  remarkable,  was  not  un- 
precedented  (17,)  and  might  be  expliained  by  the  state  of  the 
stomach  at  the  time  the  poison  was  taken.  Substances  taken 
might  modify  its  operation  in  a  considerable  degree.  It  was 
certainly  a  very  unusual  occurrence  [suspension  of  the  symp- 
toms?] If  arsenic  was  not  administered  on  the  Tuesday,  I 
cannot  say  at  what  time  it  was  taken  subsequently.  1  certainly 
think  it  was  most  probably  taken  on  Tuesday  night. 

By  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk,  I  attribute  the  suspension  of 
the  symptoms  to  the  milk  and  cake ; — ^but  without,  of  course,  de* 
ciding  what  truth  there  is  in  the  statement  regarding  the  din- 
ner (18.) 

By  Lord  Meadowbank,  A  person  may  swallow  a  great 
quantity  of  arsenic  without  bad  effects,  if  it  is  vomited  soon 
after ;  but  a  small  portion  may  be  left^  sufficient  to  light  up  in- 
flammation, and  to  prove  fatal  in  two  or  three  days. 

By  Mr  Jeffrey,  A  very  few  grains— one  or  two  graihg  might 
prove  fatal  on  an  empty  stomach.  My  knowledge  on  that  head 
IS  drawn  from  books. 

By  the  Lord  Advocate.  A  mixture  of  arsenic  and  water 
would  resemble  that  described  by  the  witness  Norrie.  If  there 
was  nothing  but  arsenic  in  it,  the  dose  must  have  been  great. 
If  there  had  been  so  much,  the  effects  must  have  been  almost 
instantaneous,  or  very  sudden  ; — vomiting  must  have  occurred 
soon.  But  cream  of  tartar  might  have  been  mixed  along  with 
the  arsenic ;  and  that  would  lessen  in  some  degtee  its  action^ 
(18.)  Evidence  of  vomiting,  or  other  violent  symptoms  on 
Wednesday  morning  would  have  lefit  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
atsenic  had  been  administered. 
•    By  Lord  Meadowbank,     If  a  person  in  perfect  health  wa? 
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I  .sbddenly  seized  with  vomiting  and  purging,  and  arycnic  wan 
I  found  in  the  body  after  death,  I  would  certainly  attribute  death 
y  to  the  arsenic.  i 

Dr  CHRiansoN,  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  &ct 

I  [Doctors  Mackintosh  and  Ftffe  directed  to  come  into  Court.]  ■  J 

Examined  hij  the  Lord  Advocate.    I  have  frequently  had  06-  I 

I  Gosion  to  analyze  complex  fluids,  purposely  poisoned  with  ara&^  I 

f  iic,  and  have  twice  before  this  case,  and  once  since,  detected  4 

[  ^rsenic  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  of  persons  poisoned  witft  f 

I  received  from  Mr  Rolland,  in  October  last,  an  carthett  J 

[  jar,   sealed  on  the  top,  and  containing  several  bladders  and'i 

bottles,  both  labelled,  and  the  latter  sealed.    {Identijies  a  jffi\ 

a  bottle,  and  a  seal.)     I  drew  up  6rst  an  interim,  and  then  •] 

fiill  report.     {Reads  the  reports.) 

The  second  report  stated,  that  the  contents  of  the  bladders,  coo^l 

Slating  of  various  portions  of  the  stoniacli  and  intestines,  were  exjbj  1 

mined  anatomically, — and  the  contents  of  one  bottle,  nanioly  the  con^ 

t«nts  of  the  stomach,  submitted  to  chemical  analysis.     The  leading  J 

I   particuliirs  were  the  following.  ' 

All  the  fragments  of  the  stomEtch   and   intestines   "  n  _ 

state  of  tolerably  good  preservation,  and,  except  the  great  intestine^  \ 

had  a  uniformly  diffused,  light  brownish  red  colour,  snch  as  thetri  J 

parts  assume,  if  they  have  contained  much  blood  in  their  vesuels  at  1 

the  time  of  death,  and  have  been  kept  some  days."     "  The  oardiwl 

<  end  of  the  stomach  exhihited  several  large,  irregular,  black  streaW  J 

and  patches,  produced  by  the  extravasation  of  blood  on  its  vilhniij 

onat,  and  in  its  substance,  and  accompanied  in  one  or  t 

♦iith    partial    removal  of   that  coat.*"       A   small  portion   of  I 

I  itoiuach  preserved  apart  in  a  pill-box,  had  a  little,  deep  exc 

■  tion,*  which  was  filled  with  a  bright  sulphur  yellow  powder. 

The  bottle  contained  three  ounces  of  a  thick  brownish-red  fl 
.    in  part  Bpjiarently  altered  blood,  together  with  a  sediment  con 
ing  of  broivn  Hakes,  and  gray  and  yellow  particles  of  agglomer 
powder.    A  fine  gray  powder  was  scattered  in  grains  over  the  ii 
Inembrane  of  the  stomach  and  smalt  intestines,     llie  tluid  cunt 
ed  oxide  of  arsenic  in  solution.     The  sediment  consisted  of  an' 
matter,  a  large  proportion  of  oxide  of  arsenic,  and  probably  a  i 
'  nute  quantity  of  siUphnret  of  arsenic  (19.)    The  particle  imbeddefti 
in  the  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  also  probably  contained  some  sulphu 
pf  arsenic.     The  nature  of  the  gray  powder  on  the  coats  of  t 
stomach  and  intestines  was  not  distinctly  ascertained. 

The  report  ended  with  the  following  conclusions : — "  As  the  p 

pers  sent  me  do  not  mention  any  of  the  symptoms  under  which  tl 

person  died,  or  the  state  of  the  dead  body  geDerally,a  decided  opin 

^  Mithecauseofdeathcanhardlybegiven.  But  the  appearances  in 

atomach,  marked  above  thus  *,  and  the  detection  or  oxide  of  arse 

I  its  contents,  are  quite  adequate  to  account  'lor  death ;  and  t 

I  satinfy  me  that  oxide  of  arsenic  had  been  introduced  during  lifi 

I  that  the  person  had  in  all  probability  lived  longer  than  a  t^y  a' 
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wards^ — and  that  it  was  hardly  possible  she  could  ever  have  recover^ 
ed  from  the  effects  of  the  poison. 

'^  As  to  the  presence  of  sulphuret  of  arsenic  in  the  stomachy  which 
I  consider  probable, — this  may  have  arisen  either  from  the  admini- 
stration of  orpiment  or  of  king's  yellow^  or  from  the  action  of  antidotes 
on  the  oxide,  or  from  the  action  of  a  gas  sometimes  disengaged  in 
the  alimentary  canal  during  life,  as  well  as  after  death."  (20.) 

On  the  day  before  the  first  time  this  case  was  called  in  court, 
Dr  Ramsay  brought  to  me  part  of  a  tube  in  which  was  one  of 
the  crusts  ne  had  procured.  I  broke  into  fragments  the  part 
of  the  tube  to  which  the  crust  was  attached,  and  heating  them 
in  another  small  tube,  I  procured  a  very  characteristic  metallic 
crust  of  arsenic ;  which  I  afterwards,  by  again  heating  the  tube, 
converted  into  characteristic  crystals  of  oxide  of  arsenic.  Ther 
results  of  this  experiment  satisfied  me  that  Dr  Ramsay  had  pro- 
cured an  arsenical  crust.  The  tests  by  which  I  knew  it  to  be 
arsenic,  were  precisely  those  I  employed  in  my  own  analysis, 
except  that  in  my  own  analysis  the  arsenic  underwent  the  pre- 
paratory process  of  precipitation  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
All  my  own  tests  were  on  the  principle  of  reduction,  except 
that  I  once  used  the  ammoniacal  nitrate  of  silver  as  a  trial-test ; 
and  this,  too,  yielded  decided  indications^  so  far  as  its  indica- 
tions can  be  decided. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr  Jeffrey.     I  heard  the  account  given 
by  Dr  Johnston  of  the  seven  liquid  tests  employed  by  him  and 
Drs  Ramsay  and  Taylor. — Singly  they  are  not  decisive  of  the 
presence  of  arsenic; — but  I  must  observe  that  taken  conjunctly 
they  form  satisfactory  evidence.     Some  of  the  tests  mentioned 
are  not  correct  tests.     The  sulphate  of  copper  is  not  a  test  for 
arsenic. — The  nitrate  of  silver,  with  potass  previously  added  to 
the  suspected  fluid,  is  not  a  very  good  test ;  neither  is  the  sul- 
phuret of  potass. — But  the  ammoniuret  of  copper,  the  nitrate 
of  silver  with  ammonia  previously  added  to  the  suspected  fluid, 
lime  water,  and  sulphuretted-hydrogen  are  good  tests ; — ^sul- 
phuretted-hydrogen is  the  best. — Any  one  of  them  singly  would 
not  afford  decisive  evidence. — They  are  now  less  relied  on  than 
they  once  were,  and  one  or  two  of  them  are  still  relied  on  by 
some  more  than  they  ought  to  be ;  but  when  they  agree  in  their 
indications  they  supply  perfectly  satisfactory  evidence  ;  that  is, 
if  the  witnesses  prociu-ed  with  the  tests  they  mention  the  pre- 
cipitates which  are  caused  by  arsenic,  I  consider  that  the  liquid 
tests  alone  gave  decisive  proof  of  the  presence  of  arsenic  ;   at 
least  I  do  not  know  any  other  substance  in  nature  which  could 
produce  the  same  effects  on  them  all.    It  would  require  a  careful 
examination  of  the  whole  field  of  chemistry  to  be  enabled  to  say 
decidedly  that  no  mixture  of  substances  could  have  the  effects  ; 
hut  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  such  mixture.  (21.) 
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1  reproduced,  at  a  rough  giiesa,  between  a  quarter  of  a  graiB  I 
and  half  a  grain  by  all  my  reductions,  which  vere  three  in  num-r  J 
ber.  (22.)  This  quantity,  on  account  of  an  imperfection  in  thft  T 
process  of  reduction,  by  which  part  of  the  arsenic  is  retained  ini 
the  flux,  indicates  about  twice  as  much  arsenic  in  the  contents 
sent  to  me.  The  tube  libelled  ou  in  the  indictment  contaiot  I 
crystals  of  the  oxide  of  arsenic  ;  but  they  have  lost  theii  brils  J 
liancy  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  the  pjwt  of  the  tube  whicli  T 
contained  the  best  crystals  is  broken  in  pieces. 

I  could  not  determine  by  ample  inspection  that  the 
brought  to  me  by  Dr  Ramsay  was  an  arsenical  crust ;   for  in  tt 
very  short  time  metallic  arsenic  loses  by  exposure  to  the  a' 
characteristic  properties,  namely,  its  bright  polish  and  cryataLrJ 
line  texture.  .j J 

I  employed  acetic  acid  in  one  of  the  processes  by  which  S  ■ 
procured  my  own  crusts. 

Re-eJ/amined  by  the  Lord  Advocate.  I  am  sure  that  during 
my  processes  no  arsenic  could  have  been  introduced  into  the 
matter  I  operated  on  ;  for  the  only  substances  added  to  it  were 
acetic  acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which,  by  an  incidentnl 
experiment  made  at  the  time,  I  know  did  not  contain  any  a-  ' 
senic  (23.) 

(Drs  Mackintosh  and  Fyfe  directed  to  isiUhdraw.) 

Examination  resumed  by  the  Lord  Advocate,  I  have  b 
in  Court  all  day  till  the  middle  of  Dr  Ramsay's  evidence  :• , 
Taking  into  account  the  symptoms,  morbid  appearances  imdl 
chemical  analysis,  I  am  of  opinion  that  death  was  caused  by 
poison, — and  that  the  poison  was  arsenic.  The  symptoms  were 
all  such  as  arsenic  often  produces  ;  but  other  causes  might  equal. 
ly  produce  them.  The  symptoms  I  allude  to  were  vomiting, 
purging,  burning  pain,  thirst,  vomiting  of  liquids,  and  excessive 
prostration  towards  the  close. 

Q.  Was  there  any  thing  in  the  course  of  the  symptoms  iticon- 
sistent  with  the  deceased  having-  taken  arsenic  on  the  Tuesday  P 
I  must  speak  doubtingly  on  that  subject,  I  think  it,  although 
possible,  certainly  improbable  that  she  took  the  arsenic,  of  which 
she  died,  so  soon  as  1  uesday.  The  grounds  for  my  believing 
it  improbable  are,  that  she  had  not  during  Tuesday  night  or 
Wednesday  morning  tlie  violent  symptoms  which  a  fatal  dose 
of  arsenic  usually  produces  soon  after  being  taken ;  and  that 
she  was  able  on  Wednesday  to  take  a  hearty  dinner.  My  rea- 
sons for  thinking  it  was  possible  are,  in  the  first  place,  that  I 
know  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  with  arsenic  are  liable  to  ^'ery 
singular  varieties, — sometimes  there  are  no  violent  symptoms  at 
all ;  and  secondly,  that  I  am  acquaintt'd  by  reading  with  one 
case,  (and  1  should  add  but  with  one,)  which,  though  not  similar. 
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was  analogous  to  the  present.  In  that  case  the  poison  was 
taken  at  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  the  person  took  a  hearty  dinner 
at  two,  and  the  violent  symptoms  did  not  begin  till  seven  in  the 
evening,  eight  hours  therefore  after  the  poison  was  swallowed. 
It  was  a  case  of  poisoning  with  arsenic ; — ^it  is  related  in  OrfUa^s 
Toxicclogie  G^niralcj  one  of  the  highest  authorities  in  Toxi- 
cology. 

By  Lord  Meadoirbank,  Three  days  is  not  an  uncommon 
length  of  time  for  a  case  of  poisoning  with  arsenic  to  last. 
People  have  lived  eight  days,  or  several  weeks,  months,  and, 
it  is  said  even  years ;— *and  have  died  of  the  same  poison  after 
all-.     The  common  period  is  two  or  three  days. 

By  the  Lord  Advocate.  If  vomiting  had  been  proved  to 
have  taken  place  on  Wednesday  morning,  that  would  do  away 
with  one  of  the  circumstances  of  improbability ;  but  it  would 
still  be  very  remarkable  that  she  should  have  taken  a  hearty; 
dinner  that  day.  It  is  very  possible  that  a  small  dose  was 
taken  on  Tuesday  night ;  it  would  account  satisfactorily  for  the 
course  of  the  symptcmis ;  but  the  fatal  dose  must  have  been 
probably  taken  later. 

Bi/  the  Lord  JiMtice-^Clerk.  I  am  aware  that  the  prisoner, 
and,  according  to  Dr  Taylor  the  deceased  herself  said  the  vio^ 
lent  symptoms,  namely  vomiting,  purging,  &c.  began  on  the 
Tuesday  night.  I  can  hardly  conceive  it  possible  that  the  de- 
ceased could  have  had  the  violent  symptoms  usually  caused  by 
arsenic  during  the  Tuesday  night  and  the  Wednesday  morning, 
more  particularly  the  vomiting,  without  the  farm-servants  hav- 
ing been  aware  of  it,  when  so  many  of  them  were  so  often  about 
her.  (24.) 

Cross-examination  resumed  by  Mr  Jeffrey.  Among  the  nu- 
merous cases  I  have  read  in  books,  the  smallest  fatal  dose  was 
sixty  grains.     It  is  impossible  to  say  decidedly  how  small  a 

![uantity  would  prove  fatal,  as  I  have  not  met  with  a  case  where 
ess  was  given  for  a  criminal  purpose  (25).  I  mention  this  to 
show  that  there  are  no  facts  to  found  on.  But  I  am  of  opinion 
that  much  less  would  prove  fatal.  I  say  so  from  knowing  the 
medicinal  doses  of  arsenic,  and  the  effects  of  an  over-dose.  The 
dose  usually  given  is  from  a  sixteenth  to  a  quarter  of  a  grain. 
Ob  an  empty  stomach  probably  a  single  grain,  certainly  two 
grains  would  be  Unsafe,  and  I  should  think  four  grains  might 
prove  fatal.  1  he  stomach  is  not  easily  trained  to  the  taking  of 
arsenic,  as  to  the  taking  of  opium. 

If  arsenic  was  mixed  with  water  so  as  to  make  a  "  thick,  {in 
consistence^)  white  mixture,^  the  glass  must  have  contained  a 
large  quantity,  perhaps  half  an  ounce,  (26.)  I  did  not  under- 
stand distinctly  from  Norrie^s  description,  how  much  she  took 
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in  the  tea-spoDU.  (Here  some  disimsahn  took  place  betweea' 
the  Counsel  and  the  Bench,  as  to  the  terms  of' Narrie's  sitiJ 
dence.)  But  if  she  look  even  but  a  consiiletable  part  of  s  letU 
spoonful  of  such  a  mixture,  she  must  have  soffered  in  conse- 
quence. 

Examinatioti  resumed  by  tfte  Lord  Advocate.  If  a  dose  o£  . 
arsenic  was  taken  on  Tuesday  night,  and  was  vomited  up  soaa^ 
afterwai'ds,  that  noiihl  not  account  for  the  course  of  the  symp- 
tome,  (27-)  In  that  case  life  is  frequently  preserved  by  the. 
whole  contents  of  the  stomach  being  evacuated.  My  opinioa; 
is,  that  death  was  occasioned  by  a  dose  taken  inter  than  Tues-' 
day ;  and,  as  stated  in  my  rejwrt,  more  than  a  day  betbrft 
death, — probably  36  or  48  hours. 

By  the  Lord  JHiiice-Clerk.  If  some  arsenic  was  taken  oni 
Tuesday  niglit,  and  some  again  on  Wednesday  night  or  Thurs- 

Iday  morning,  the  course  of  the  symptoms  would  be  accounted 
for.  I 

By  Ijord  Mcadoicbank.  In  the  case  i  have  mentioned,  in 
which  a  hearty  dinner  was  taken  three  hours  after  arsenic  wasf 
swallowed,  I  do  not  remember  whether  the  kind  of  food  ic' 
noticed ;  I  rather  think  not.  I  do  not  believe  much  difference^' 
AS  to  the  time  of  the  symptoms  appearing  would  be  caused  by 
a  difference  in  the  kind  of  food  taiien.  No  sort  of  food  acts  at 
an  antidote ;  but  some  will  relieve  the  symptoms  rather  better 
than  others ;  liquids  will  probably  do  so  more  than  solids,  a* 
they  will  tend  more  effectually  to  remove  the  poison  by  vomit-  i 
ing. — A  ftill  meal  taken  previously,  may  even  prevent  alto^:  ' 
gether  the  action  of  arsenic : — In  that  case  the  poison  cannoti  I 
easily  spread  over  the  membrane  of  the  stomach,  but  will  collect- 
in  a  mass  in  one  place;  and  when  the  portion  which  first' 
touches  the  stomach  causes  vomiting,  the  rest  will  be  discharged. 
There  is  no  doubt  at  least  of  the  fact,  that  a  full  meal  taketii 
previously  may  prevent  the  action  even  of  a  lai^e  doKe;  and 
such  I  conceive  to  be  the  probable  explanation  of  it. 

Different  accounts  have  been  given  of  the  taste  of  arsenic'  i 
There  have  been  instances  where  the  taste  was  acrid  :  In  others 
it  has  been  described  as  sweetish  ;  and  I  know  one  instance) 
where  it  had  no  taste  at  all.  At  a  judicial  examination,  a 
white  powder  was  delivered  to  rac  for  analysis  ;  a  surgeon  pre-  . 
teat  asked  to  see  it,  and  taking  it,  pronounced  it  to  be,  as  the 
people  supposed  it,  magnesia,  for  he  felt  no  taste.  I  found/ 
nevertheless,  on  analyzing  it,  that  it  was  pure  arsenic.  (33.) 

By  the  Lord  Advocate.  I  never  heard  whether  the  person 
who  tasted  it  suffered  in  consequence.  Arsenic  would  not  mix 
so  readily  with  castor-oil  as  with  waier ;  but  when  mixed  it  will 
remain  longer  suspended. — I  have  made  the  experiment.     A 
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much  less  propordon  would  suffice  to  make  such  a  menstruum 
thick  ;  for,  m  fact,  castor-oil  is  itself  thick ;  the  mixture  would 
look  whitish,  the  yellow  colour  of  castor-oil  being  faint. 

By  Mr  Jeffrey.  My  reason  for  thinking  that  sulphuret  of 
arsenic  was  probably  mixed  with  the  oxide  was,  that  the  bright 
sulphur-yellow  colour  of  the  particle  adhering  to  the  ulcer  of 
the  stomach  required  to  be  accounted  for ;  and  such  experi- 
ments as  its  minute  quantity  allowed  me  to  make  confirmed  the 
notion  I  formed  from  the  colour.  My  attention  was  called  par- 
ticularly to  the  yellow  powder  in  the  memorandum  of  the  Dun- 
dee sui^eons.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  does  not  act  at  all  on 
dry  oxide  of  arsenic ;  but  the  oxide  could  not  lie  among  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  without  some  of  it  bdng  dissolved,  and 
occupying  the  interstices  of  the  powder.  Sulphuretted-hydro- 
gen has  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  found  in  the  stomach  of 
man  after  death ;  for  it  has  been  very  rarely  looked  for.  It 
has  been  often  found  in  the  stomachs  of  animals.  (28.) 

By  the  Lord  Advocate.  It  has  been  often  found  abundant- 
ly lower  down  in  the  intestines  of  man.  Most  animal  substan- 
ces give  out  sulphuretted  hydrogen  during  their  decay.  I 
ought,  to  remark,  however,  that  in  this  case,  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  as  stated  by  the  Dundee  gentlemen  and  in  my  re- 
port, were  in  a  state  of  great  preservation ;  and  this  I  consider 
as  perhaps  adding  in  some  degree  to  the  evidence  of  poisoning 
with  arsenic.  For  although  it  is  not  generally  thought  in 
this  country,  it  is  believed  abroad,  where  such  things  are  more 
attended  to,  that  arsenic,  sometimes  at  least,  preserves  the  sto- 
mach  and  intestines,  and  even  the  whole  body,  for  a  great  length 
of  time.  In  consequence  of  this,  arsenic  has  been  detected  in 
the  body  fourteen  months  after  interment. 

I  made  an  experiment  in  the  present  case  which  correspond- 
ed with  what  is  now  said.  After  drawing  up  my  report,  which 
was  four  weeks  after  death,  I  kept  the  stomach  and  intestines  a 
fortnight  longer ;  and  they  were  equally  entire  at  the  end  of  it. 
The  bladders  in  which  they  were  kept  were  in  great  part  rotted 
away,  and  covered  with  maggots  ;  while  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines were  quite  entire,  and  not  a  maggot  had  touched  them. 

Arsenic  seldom  causes  death  by  inducing  inflammation.  *  It 
is  believed  by  physiologists  that  death  is  occasioned  by  some 
part  of  it  being  absorbed  from  the  stomach,  and  conveyed  into 
the  general  system :  a  proof  of  this  is,  that  sometimes  no  in- 
flammation is  caused  at  all,  of  which  I  have  myself  met  with, 
an  example. 

By  Lord  MeadowbanJc.  The  circumstance  which  led  me  to 
form  the  opinion  expressed  in  my  report,  that  the  deceased 
must  have  lived  longer  than  a  day,  was  the  appeariuice  of  ulce- 
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tMlDii  in  the  stomach,  more  i>EtrticuIarIy  of  the  ulcer  in  which 
tfie  yellow  particle  was  imbedded,  atid  which  was  very  deep- 
This  appearance  is  one  which  ia  not  produced  by  arsenic  un- 
lesB  the  person  lives  longer  than  a  day.  Such  ulceration  in- 
deed is  not  very  common  in  poisoning  with  arsenic  at  all,  as 
i^ath  often  occurs  loo  soon  for  the  necessary  vital  process  to  be 
Accomplished.  While  I  state  that  she  must  have  survived  a 
^y,  I  think  it  probable  she  survived  longer, — thirty-six  hours 
or  two  days. 

When  I  spoke  of  antidotes  in  my  report,  I  alluded  lo  sul- 
phuretted-hydrogen or  the  alkaline  aulphurets,  but  particularly 
the  former.  It  is  not  a  proper  antidote,  but  it  may  diminish 
the  effect ; — the  sulphuret  it  might  form,  though  poisonous  too, 
is  not  so  active  as  the  oside.  This  is  not  the  cose  with  all  the 
forms  of  the  sulphuret :  king's  yellow  is  very  active.  Its  nature 
has  not  been  thoroughly  ascertained  ;  Irom  Home  experiments 
of  ray  own,  it  appears  to  be  a  compound  of  sulphur,  arsenic, 
and  lime  ;  it  certainly  contains  lime.  It  is  more  easily  mixed 
with  water,  as  it  is  much  hghter  than  the  oxide.  By  much 
the  greater  quantity  of  the  powder  in  the  stomach  was  oxide, 
not  sulphuret. 

By  Mr  Alison.  Sulphuretted-hydrogen  gas  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  intestines  may  possibly  enough  have  found  its  way 
upwards  into  the  stomach. 

MeuICAT.  EVIDENCK   FOIi  THE  pRISOVEH. 

Dr  Fyfe,  Lecturer  an  Chemiatry.  — 

Examined  by  Mr  Jeffrey.  1  have  attended  particularly  td 
chemical  inquiries.  "  The  liquid  tests  were  by  no  means  aufr 
iicient  to  detMminc  the  presence  of  arsenic."  ("29.)  I  heard 
that  part  of  Dr  Christison'a  report  relative  to  the  existence  of 
Gulphuret  of  arsenic  in  the  stomach, — but  not  his  evidence  oa 
the  subject: — I  scarcely  think  his  explanation  of  the  generfti 
tion  of  the  sulphuret  admissible  : — I  examined  a  parcel  of 
arsenic  sent  me  by  Mr  Bussel),  an  apothecary  at  Dundee  ;-^ 
it  did  not  contain  any  arsenic  ;  in  400  grains  there  was  nOt 
a  perceptible  quantity.  The  white  arsenic  of  the  shops  rareh 
contains  any  sulphuret.  * 

Cross-eooamined  by  the  Lord  Advocate.  King's  yellow  is  si^  1 
phuret  of  arsenic.  Q.  Is  there  any  one  substance  which  woi^ 
eaihibit  the  same  appearances  wiih  all  the  fluid  tests  itsed  l_ 
the  Dundee  gentlemen  as  arsettic  would?  The  liquid  tes^l 
for  arsenic  may  be  all  expluned  away.  That  is  not  an  aiA  I 
Btver  to  my  question.  (Question  repeated.)  I  am  not  awSM  ff 
of  any  substance.  (29.)  I 

Examined  by  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk.      I  think  rather  thAfl 
the  sulphuret  &uod  in  the  stomach  had  been  swallowed  in  tbktl 
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state,  than  that  it  was  fonned  from  the  oxide  in  the  stomach, 
(30.)  The  white  oxide  suspended  in  water  is  with  great  diffi- 
Qulty  acted  on  by  sulphuretted-hydrogen  ;  but  very  readrly 
when  dissolved.  The  test  by  reduction  mentioned  in  Dr  Chris- 
tison's  report  is  perfectly  satisfactory. 

Dr  Mackintosh,  Lecturer  on  the  Practice  of  Physic^  and 
on  Midwifery. 

Examined  by  Mr  Jeffrey.  I  heard  the  evidence  with  re- 
gard to  the  condition  of  the  deceased, — the  dose  on  Tuesday 
evening, — and  the  details  of  the  symptoms.  When  J  recollect 
the  dinner  she  took  on  Wednesday,  I  hardly  think  .it  possible 
that  arsenic  could  have  been  contained  in  the  mixture  taken  on 
Tuesday.  If  the  mixture  owed  its  whiteness  and  consistence 
tp  arsenic,  it  must  have  been  a  dreadftil  dose ;  and  it  is  scarce- 
ly possible  but  that  violent  symptoms  must  have  followed  speedi- 
ly (31.)  Norrie,  if  she  partook  of  such  a  mixture,  would  have 
felt  a  very  acrid  taste,  if  it  had  been  arsenic  (S2 ;)  and  as  she 
did  not  spit  it  out,  she  must  have  had  perceptible  symptoms. 
The  sickness  she  felt  on  Wednesday  morning  is  a  very  common 
symptom  of  pregnancy  in  the  third  month  ;  I  have  frequently 
seen  such  symptoms  far  more  severe  in  pregnant  females  at  that 
stage  (33.)  The  symptoms  of  cholera  and  of  poisoning  with  arse- 
nic are  the  same.  Cholera  is  very  common  in  this  country  af- 
ter hot  summers^  The  duration  in  fatal  cases  of  cholera  is  va- 
rious ;  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  cholera  to  prove  fiital 
even  in  this  country  in  two  or  three  days ;  I  have  myself  seen 
a  person  die  of  it  in  twelve  hours  in  this  country ;  I  have  seen 
it  both  here  and  in  foreign  countries  (34.) 

"  Barring  the  evidence  of  arsenic,  I  do  not  consider  the  mor- 
bid  appearances  described  by  the  Dundee  doctors  as  worth  one 
farthing;  because  every  medical  man  knows  the  post  mor^ 
tern  appearances  lose  their  character  in  a  few  days.''  (35.)  I 
have  been  much  accustomed  to  the  examination  of  dead  bodies ; 
-r-I  would  not  take  it  upon  me  to  pronounce  as  to  the  existence 
of  morbid  appearances  in  ten  days;  much  less  after  three 
weeks.  Even  in  three  days  they  are  often  doubtful.  The 
other  day  I  was  appealed  to  as  to  the  existence  of  the  signs  of 
inflammation  in  the  stomach  after  forty -eight  hours  had  elapsed 
since  death ;  and  I  could  not  say  whether  the  appearances  arose 
from  inflammation  or  from  postmortem  changes. — The  blackness 
observed  on  the  body  in  this  case  forms  no  ground  for  inferring 
poison  :  It  is  very  common  as  a  consequence  of  diseases  of  the 
lungs  particularly. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Lord  Advocate.  Cholera  could  not 
prove  fatal  as  cholera  so  late  as  fourteen  days ;— 4eath  is  then 
owing  to  some  other  disease  lighted  up  in  the  system.  It  is 
common  (34,  end  of  the  note)  for  cholera  even  in  this  country 
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to  prove  fiital  in  two  or  three  duys,  if  neglected ; — the  patient 

who  died  of  it  in  twelve  hours  I  eaw  expire  with  ray  own  eyes, 

I  have  not  paid  much  attention  to  that  part  of  medical  juris- 

I  pbudence  which  treats  of  the  tests  for  arsenic ;  I  am  not  well 

I  enough  acquainted  with  tbcm  to  speak  of  their  validity.     As- 

sumiDg  the  fact  of  the  detection  «f  arsenic,  and  taking  alpng 

with  it  the  symptoms,  it  Is  my  opinion  the  deceased  died  of 

poisoning  with  aiseuic. 

N'OTKti  AND  COUUBNTABIBS. 

1.  Thi;  evidence  could  be  founded  only  on  what  we  obaerved. 
Under  the  circumstances,  therefore,  it  could  not  have  been  more 
decided-     A  knowledge  of  the  state  of  mind  subsequent  to  his  for- 
lita  ivuuld  have  enabled  tlie  witnesses  tu  have  sworn  mure  decid- 

Wlien  I  left  the  court  an  hour  after  giving  my  evidencej  I 
iimnd  the  juryman  had  not  recovered  his  memory.  I  mention  this, 
because  some  persims,  judging,  I  presume,  not  so  much  from  what 
W88  the  fiict,  as  from  the  impurtant  consequences  of  our  evidence  in 
Interrupting  the  legal  proceedings,  were  disposed  to  think  Dr  Mac- 
kintoeh  and  myself  hasty  in  our  opinion. 

3.  This  deculon  formed  one  of  the  remarkable  features  of  the 
trial.  The  present  was  the  first  occaaion  on  which  the  Scottish 
Criminal  Court  had  to  determine  the  queaticm  of  the  legality  of  te~ 
mming  a  trial,  when  it  had  been  cut  abort  by  the  illness  of  a  jnry- 

4.  The  surgeon  who  gave  the  prisoner  the  poison,  instructed  her 
to  mis  it  with  oatmejl  and  drippiugs  of  meat  to  give  it  a  smell.  Ill 
two  packets  of  the  striff  found  iu  the  lofl,  which  were  submitted  to- 
mfi  for  analysis,  and  which  contained  one  of  them  0.51  grains,  and 
the  other  0-72  of  arsenic,  there  ivas  not  any  greasy  matter.  ' 

fi.  Mr  Alexander's  statement  cannot  1>e  admitted  as  consistent 
with  fact  or  medical  doctrine.  Every  one  who  has  had  experience 
on  the  Huhject  knows,  that  tlie  hysteric  temperament  is  often  unit- 
ed with  much  strength  of  mind ;  by  reason  of  which  a  female  in 
trying  circumstances  may  both  show  perfect  self-possession  in  the 
intervals  of  frequently-recurriug  fits,  and  recover  it  suddenly  dur- 
ing the  imperfect  stupor  which  occasionally  remains  for  some  houn 
after  them.  I  have  myself  known  instances  of  the  kind ;  and  if 
others  were  wanting,  the  cose  of  Mrs  Smith,  so  fully  established' 
by  the  evidence  in  the  text,  would  substantiate  the  fact,  even 
though  general  principles  were  at  yarianee  with  it. 

6,  Q.  This  particular,  coupled  witli  the  subsequent  statement  uf 
Mr  Crichton.  that  ccnvulnions  accompanied  the  stupor,  proves  that 
the  prisoner  did  not  feign  the  paroxysm  observed  by  the  latter  gen- 
tleman. The  contrary  state  of  the  pulse,  however,  would  by  no 
means  prove  the  reverse-  The  pulse  can  never  be  slow  in  feigned 
convulsions  J  but  it  may  be  hurried  in  the  hysteric  fit. 

7-  This  notion  was  a'  more  important  one  than  tljp  court  could 
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liave  been  aware  of.  The  atupor  which  succeeds  au  epileptic  fit, 
is,  I  believe,  not  susceptible  of  an  intermlBaion  under  any  circum- 
Etances, 

8-  My  own  experience  does  not  by  any  means  accord  witli  that 
of  Mr  Criclitan.  His  opinion  applies  generally.  But  I  have  often, 
nevertheless,  seen  D  hysteric  pntient  after  a  violent  paroxysm,  both 
of  the  convulsive  and  of  the  comatose  form,  recover  her  senses  and 
self-possession  completely  in  two  minutes. 

9.  I  have  inserted  this  account  of  wliat  is  strictly  moral  evidence, 
because  it  forms  a  good  example  to  medical  inspectors  and  witnes- 
ses of  discreet  conduct  In  circumstances  of  peculiar  delicacy. 

10.  After  what  has  been  said  in  note  5,  it  is  almost  unnecessary 
to  add,  that  in  a  medical  point  of  view  the  evidence  Iroin  the  prison- 
er's  declarations  was  not  weakened  at  all  in  credibility  by  the  pre- 
vious attacks  of  hysteria. 

11.  The  admissibility  of  medical  witnesses  to  be  present  at  the 

Sroceediugs  in  trials  previous  to  the  delivery  of  the  medical  evi- 
ente  has  been  conceded  by  pretty  long  usage.  But  their  admissi- 
bility to  hear  one  another's  professional  examination  is  a  particular 
in  the  Scottish  law  of  evidence,  which  has  not  yet  been  determined 
by  practice,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learu,  is  nowhere 
touched  on  by  law  wTiters.  The  following  instances,  occurring  in 
the  course  of  a  single  year,  will  show  how  loose  the  practice  now  is 
on  the  subject.  At  the  trial  of  Kennoway  last  winter  for  parricide, 
Drs  Scott  and  Graham  of  Dalkeith,  Professor  Alison  and  myself, 
were  examined  in  the  order  now  mentioned  ;  and  none  of  us  were 
allowed  to  be  in  court  at  any  part  of  the  evidence  of  our  brethren 
who  were  examined  before  us.  On  the  trial  of  Clark  in  Perth  for 
infanticide  List  autumn,  Drs  Malcolm  and  Stewart  of  that  city,  Dr 
Johnston  of  Dundee,  and  myself  nere  present  during  the  whole  ex- 
aminations of  one  another ;  and  this  was  at  the  su^estion  of  tjte 
Bench.  At  tlie  present  trial,  the  medical  witnesses  were  allowed 
to  hear  whatever  each  hod  to  state  as  to  tJie  tacts  of  the  case ;  bnt 
vrhen  any  of  them  had  to  give  his  professional  opinion,  those  wiia 
were  to  succeed  turn  were  withdrawn. 

The  system  enforced  in  the  case  of  Kennoway  is  evidently  a  bad 
one  :  it  is  impossible  for  medical  men  to  take  the  facts  of  the  case 
except  directly  from  the  witnesses  who  furnish  tliem  eitlier  in  writ- 
ing or  viva  voce.  Tbe  system  adopted  in  the  trial  of  Airs  Smith 
is  OB  evidently  the  best  of  the  three  ;  but  the  some  principle  wbii^ 
dictates  it,  should  admit  the  witnesses  to  hear  not  only  the  facts  of 
the  case,  but  likewise  the  facts  in  medicine  that  have  a  relatioB  to 
it.  It  is  besides  liable  to  several  inconveniences.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  preserve  the  system  from  violation :  accord- 
ingly, Drs  Mackintosh  and  Fyfe  were  inadvertently  allowed  to  be 
present  while  I  gave  my  opinion  on  the  validity  of  the  liuid-tests. 
But,  in  the  second  place,  it  does  not  provide  sufficiently  for  the  de- 
velopement  of  the  facts  of  the  case  on  whichthe  subsequent  wit- 
nesses are  to  found  their  opinions.  A  very  striking  example  of  this 
occurred  when  the  present  trial  came  on,  and  was  interrupted- 
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The  opinion  I  delivered  in  tlie  serjuel  on  the  validity  of  the  Anid-  1 
tests  for  araenic  is  a  coniraon-senRe  view  of  them,  which  every  ch^  1 
jniM  must  take  when  his  attention  is  properly  turned  towards  it.  I 

■  li^ow,  when  the  case  was  first  tried,  the  only  nicts  drawn  &om  tin  I 
[a>uDdee  physicians  r^arding  the  lluid^tests  were  the  elfects  of  j 
^Utrate  of  silver,  sulphate  of  copper,  ammoniacal  nitrate  of  uJU    1 

'Ter,  and  ammoniacal  sulphate  of  capper.     Of  these  the  two  fiMt  j 

^liire  not  tests  for  arsenic,  and  the  effects  of  the  two  last  may  be  I 

I  to'odiiced  very  nearly  by  fluids  whicli  do  not  contain  that  poiMxi.  j 

T  VvrtfiT  gives  with  the  silver  test  a  grayish- yellow,  and  with  the  j 

I  yDopper  test  a  leek-green  precipitate-     (Set  mt/  paper  in  IhU  Jour-  I 

I  jut,  J«ly  1824.  J      Consequently  my  opinion  fioai  the  facts  on  re-  1 

l.CCK'd,  must  have  been  that  the  witnesses  did  not  get  satisfactory  I 

r  Widence  from  the  fluid-tests.     But  &rther,  the  circumstance  that  I 

K'^l^  Ramsay  brought  one  of  hts  crusts  was  not  elicited  either  :  and  I 

■  ^  and  his  companions  were  not  aaked  to  describe  the  characters  lif  ] 
LUieir  crusts.  Consequently  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  rae  I 
ktD  give  an  opinion  whether  the  crusts  really  were  arsenical,—* 

oint  upon  ivhich  I  have  known  the  inexperienced  err.     By  far  t^  | 

est  method  of  bringing  ont  the  viedical  Jacis  of  the  case,-— -the  ouAf  I 

,  He  indeed  n<hicli  pjUI  effect  this  object  saiisfacloTtly, — Is  to  make  tt  j 

d  mkjbr  the  medical  reporters  to  slate  them  all  without  exceptiim  | 

#  Ikeir  reports.     Their  opinions  Hhould  be  stated  separately  from  1 

^e  facts,  but  of  course  should  refer  to  them.     I  am  convinced  that  I 

taeh  a  system  would  make  the  medical  evidence  much  more  intel-  ■ 

gible  to  unprofessional  persons,  and  lesRen  the  time  which  it  U3il>  I 

ily  occupies;  while  it  would  enable  the  other  mediciJ  ivitnesses-  I 

1;$*  form  their  opinions  under  a  complete  view  of  the  case,  and,  what  1 

E  fa  of  equal  consequence   dispassionately.      I  could  enlarge  much  oa  1 

'*  H  important  subje        b       h    nee  ssarv  limits  of  uiy  paper  must  J 

12.  The  uccuracj  f  h  m  nt  may  he  called  in  question.  I 
"  e  pain  in  violent  ca  f  h  1  ra  even  in  this  country  is  often  ft  | 
turning  pain,  and  in   h     hi         f  he  Bast  Indies  is  almast  always     t 

13.  This  striking  appearance  of  corrugation  and  apparent  sear-  J 
tng  af  the  coats,  not  perhaps  a  very  common  consequence  of  poison-  '  J 
ing  with  arsenic,  has  nevertheless  been  observed  before.  (Pyl'«  I 
Aufsiitae  und  Beobachhingen  I.  58  ;  Metzger,  in  Schlegel's  Collec-  I 
tio  Opuscuhrum,  Sia.  IV.  23  ;  Reaier,  in  his  Edition  of  Metiger*S  1 
Stfgtem  der  GeriehlUchen  ArstieikuHde,  258.)  1 

14.  14.  In  medico-legal  inspections  the  fluids  found  in  the  body,  I 
particularly  in  the  stomach,  ought  to  be  measured  not  with  the  I 
eye,  but  with  a  graduated  vessel.  It  is  always  satisfactory,  though  I 
by  uo  means  always  necessary,  to  be  able  to  say  how  much  poison  ] 
was  found  in  the  stomach.  In  the  present  case  this  was  impossible.  I 
Three  ounces  were  sent  to  me,  not  five  or  six,  as  the  evidence  ctf  J 
the  Dundee  gentlemen  would  imply.  I 

l&.  See  note  34  for  the  real  state  of  the  &ct  on  this  particular.  I 
Int  us -su  sceptic  was  out  of  the  question,  because  not  only  pacuLiu  J 
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morbid  appearanees  wcmld  have  been  found  in  the  dead  body,  but 
likewise  there  would  not  have  been  purging. 

16,  16.  For  the  effects  of  these  tests  see  note  31 ;  and  for  their 
Tttlidity  see  my  evidence,  page  458« 

17-  Dr  Ramsay  is  quite  correct.  Suspension  of  the  violent 
aymptoms  for  half  an  hour,  or  a  few  hours  on  the  second  day,  and 
the  substitution  of  a  state  of  calm,  or  of  imperfect  stupor  is  not  un- 
common. But  the  question  here  certainly  did  not  regard  the  possi- 
bility of  suspension  of  the  symptoms,  but  liie  possibility  of  violent 
symptoms  not  appearing  at  all  for  a  day  or  more  after  a  fatal  dose 
was  taken.     (See  note  24.) 

18.  18.  These  statements  are  not  supported  by  any  facts  in  toxi- 
cology with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

19.  The  process  by  whi^  the  arsenic  was  detected  was  the  same 
as  that  described  by  me  in  the  Edinburgh  Medico-Chirurgical 
Transactions,  VoL  II.  and  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Journal  for  July  1824.  It  has  since  received  the  approval 
of  Professor  Berzelius  in  his  Yearly  Retrospect  of  Chemistry  for 
1825  ;  and  he  has  added  another  step  for  rendering  it  more  delicate. 
The  existence  of  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuret  of  arsenic  was  ren- 
dered probable  by  the  intense  sulphur-yellow  colour  of  the  imbed- 
ded particle,  and  the  sublimation  from  it  of  a  minute  yellow  crust, 
—which,  however  though  evident,  was  too  minute  for  farther  exa- 
mination. 

20.  The  reader  will  remark  a  striking  correspondence  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  appearances  between  the  Dundee  and  Edinburgh  re- 
ports. This  is  important  in  regard  to  the  subsequent  evidence  of 
Dr  Mackintosh.  It  is  necessary  to  add,  that  my  report  was  deliver- 
ed before  I  saw  that  of  the  Dundee  gentlemen,  and  before  I  knew 
anything  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  farther  than  that  the  bo- 
dy had  been  examined  three  weeks  after  death,  and  that  the  Dun- 
dee gentlemen  believed  they  had  found  arsenic  in  it. 

21 .  I  am  indebted  to  Dr  Ramsay  for  the  following  account  of  the 
effects  of  the  liquid  reagents.  They  were  applied  to  the  solution  of 
the  sediment  found  in  the  stomach,  to  the  fluid  contents  in  the  sto- 
mach after  boiling  and  filtration,  to  the  fluid  contents  of  the  duode- 
num treated  in  like  manner,  to  the  liquor  found  in  the  coecum,  and 
to  the  washings  of  the  small  intestines.  Their  effects  on  the  flrst 
are  amply  sufficieiit.  Ammoniacai  nitrate  of  silver  caused  a  bright 
jrellow  cloud  ;r— the  sulphate  of  copper  a  faint*green  * ; — the  am- 
moniacal  sulphate  of  copper  a  light  olive-green ; — the  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver (carbonate  of  potass  being  previously  added  to  the  suspected 
fluid)  deep  yellowish-brown  passing  to  black; — the  sulphuret  of 
potass  very  bright  yellow ; — lime  water  whitish ; — sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen bright  yellow,  but  rather  faint. 

The  effect  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  in  causing  a  green  precipi- 
tate, which  it  does  not  do  with  arsenic  unless  an  alkali  is  present, 

*  Heightened  by  the  addition  of  carboMite  of  potnss ;  but  this  was  not  part  of  the 
evidence. 
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HMt  have  been  owing  tu  wtlts  in  the  animal  matter  present.     I 
B  found  that  moat  animal  Unida  acquire  a  green  colour  with  the 
mcniaeal  sulphntf.     The  liro^i-n  tint  of  the  precipitate  with  the 
was  probably  owing  tti  an  eitcess  of  alkali,  by  which 
e  oxide  uf  silver  was  mingled  with  the  arsenite-     The  faintneBS 
!  precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrt^en,  which  acted  with ' 
t  force  in  my  handa,  must  have  arisen  either  from  acetic  acid  ' 
t  having  been  added  preciouelr,  or  to  the  excess  of  gas  not  hav-  ' 
g  been  sulisequontly  driven  off  by  heat. 

.  The  reductions  weie  four  in  number.  ' 

.  Thia  answer  met  an  objection  which  might  have  been  drawn 

a  a  statement  by  Bereelius  in  his  Yearly  Retrospect  for  1885,  ' 

l[^*4hBt  wilphuretted -hydrogen,  when  prepared  by  sulphuric  acid 

"   "e  from  penile  sulphur,  contains  orseniuretted-hydrugen.      All 

aulphnr,  howeverj  used  in  this  country  by  chemical  manufac  ' 

s  (aa  I  am  informed  by  a  gentleman  connected  with  the  chief 

1  hon«e  that  imports  sulphur  into  this  country)  is  volcanic  ■ 

F; — in  which,  according  to  Berzelius,  there  is  not  any  arsenic.   ' 

,  It  is  often  very  difficult  for  the  medical  witness  to  avoid  in* 

g  with  the  moral  evidence ;  and  this  is  a  good  example;  ' 

o  accounts  were  evidently  quite  incompatible  with  one  anc>-' 

w  ;  and  of  course  no  one  could  hiy  down  to  the  witness  ivhich  ' 

pas  to  take.     Still,  however,  a  choice  was  to  be  made.  ' 

tUnder  flie  circumstances,  therefore,  I  do  not  see  how  it  was  possi-  • 

f  Ue  W  h«ve  acted  better,  thtin  by  adopting  the  facts  which  were  di-  - 

r«e«^witnesge(l,  in  preference  to  those  which  were  hearsay, — whidi'- 

\  vere  ascertained  by  the  physician  when  he  was  quite  unaware-" 

of  the  importance  of  accuracy   in    the  dates, — and  with   which ' 

&e  fbrnier,  according  to  every  medical  man's  experience,  were ' 

almoat  or  absolutely  incompatible.     That  the  deceased  should  hare  i 

had  the  violent  symptoms,  speedily  and  universally  caused  by  arsenic ' 

in  the  cases  in  which  it  is  taken  in  a  large  and  fatal  dose,  and  doet 

wotfause  death  t»  a  few  hours, — and  that,  nevertheless,  the  patient  ' 

ahosM  not  disturb  the  sleep  of  a  bed-fellow  thrmighouC  the  whole 


night,  or  be  seen  to  vomit  or  purge  during  any  one  of  the  i 
rms  visits  which  she  received  on  Wednesday, — nay,  that  she  should  ' 
be  able  to  take  a  tolerable  dinuer  on  that  day,  auS  without  vomit-* 
iag  it, — is,  if  not  impossible,  at  least  very  highly  improbable. 
These  were  the  grounds  upon  which  my  opinion  fested.  ,' 

S5.  1  ghonld  have  added  in  a  single  dose.     Less  has  been  given- 
JJl  a  dose  frequently  repeated.  ' 

36.  This  is  one  of  the  numerous  instances  in  which  the  medical 
witness  is  very  apt  to  give  a  precise  answer  to  a  vague  question.  A  ■ 
Ikiek  mixture  may  imply  various  degrees  of  consistence.  In  the" 
case  of  arsenic,  the  consistence  must  be  great  to  make  a  misturffij 
at  all,  for  with  a  small  proportion  of  arsenic  the  greater  part  falls 
at  once  to  the  bottom,  leaving  a  superincumbent  lluid,  tkici  iii'> 
colour  indeed,  hot  not  in  consistence.  If  the  witness  NorriB*! 
wae  correct  in  saying  that  the  deceased  drank  the  mixture,  i 
the  menstruum  was  wat^r,  the  |woporlion  of  nraenic,    if  it  " 
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really  present^  must  have  been  small.  Mf  evidence  admits 
the  perfect  possibility  of  such  a  dose  having  been  taken  on  the 
Tuesday;  but  it  denies  the  probaoility  of  this^  if  taken^  having  been 
the  sole  or  fatal  dose^ — ^the  course  of  the  symptoms  beings  so  far 
as  I  may  judge  from  the  perusal  of  innumerable  cases^  inconsistent 
with  that  supposition.  In  concluding  this  note^  I  must  remark 
thatj  as  very  onen  hapjpens^  the  importance  of  the  precise  terms  of 
the  description  of  the  draught  did  not  appear  till  after  the  witness 
who  gave  it  had  finished  her  evidence ;  and  that  consequently, 
knowing  how  apt  every  person  is  to  vary  the  terms  of  a  description 
slightly^  when  not  at  the  time  aware  of  their  importance^  it  is  im- 
possible to  attach  any  weight  to  those  used  by  Norrie. 

27*  I  should  have  added,  without  another  havii^  been  taken  af- 
terwards. But  that  must  have  been  understood  from  the  tenor* 
of  my  previous  evidence.  My  opinion,  taken  from  the  various 
parts  of  my  evidence^  bears^  that  the  violent  symptoms  of  Thursday 
and  Friday^  as  well  as  the  fatal  issue^  might  by  possibility  have 
arisen  from  a  single  dose  taken  on  Tuesday  night ; — ^that  this  was 
improbable^  however,  considering  the  slight^symptoms  produced  dur- 
ing the  first  24  hours,  and  the  almost  total  absence  of  symptoms  for 
the  first  eight  hours ; — ^but  that  the  course  of  the  symptoms  was  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  idea  of  either  a  small,  or  a  partly- vimiit- 
ed  large  dose  having  been  taken  on  Tuesday^  and  the  fiatal  dose 
on  Wednesday  night  or  Thursday  morning.  The  only  grounds  for 
this  opinion,  which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  text,  are  that  the  total 
absence  of  violent  symptoms  alluded  to  in  my  evidence,  as  occa- 
sionally happening  in  cases  of  poisoning  with  arsenic,  occurs  only 
when  death  ensues  in  a  few  hours ;  and  that  this  state>  succeeded 
in  twenty-four  hours  by  the  usual  violent  symptoms,  without  more 
poison  being  taken^  forms  such  a  history  of  a  case  as  can  nowhere^ 
to  my  knowledge^  be  found  in  authors. 

28.  Namely  in  the  ox^  by  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin  (Die  rer- 
dauung  nach  Fersuchen ;) — in  the  sheep,  by  the  same ; — in  the 
sheep  by  Lemeyron  and  Fremis  {BuUetin  de  Phartnacie,  1807, 
p.  358 ;) — in  the  she^p^  by  Leuvet  and  Lassaigne  (^Experiences  sur 
la  Digestion,  p.  ]  25  ^— and  in  the  dog  after  feeding  on  meat,  by  the 
same  (p.  125.) 

29.  These  are  Dr  Fyfe's  very  words.  For  the  correctness  of  his 
opinion  I  refer^ — not  only  to  the  particulars  of  mine,  but  likewise  to 
his  own  cross-examination.  Few  of  those  who  have  made  the  tests 
of  arsenic  a  subject  of  study^  have  taken  the  common  sense  view  of 
their  effects  conjunctly.  Separately  "  they  may  be  all  explained 
away^"  as  Dr  Fyfe  states  ;  not  so  conjunctly.  The  reader  will  re- 
mark that  the  difference  between  him  and  me  was  not  in  the  chemi- 
cal facts,  but  in  the  force  of  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  them. 

30.  The  statements  made  in  my  o^vn  evidence  will  throw  some 
doubt  upon  Dr  Fyfe's  opinion.     A  full  report  was  drawn  up  by  me 
on  this  subject  for  the  instruction  of  the  Crown  Counsel ;  but  as  no  . 
part  of  it  was  made  use  of  in  my  examination,  I  did  not  feel  at  all 
disposed  to  volunteer  any  evidence  from  it.     That  the  change  of. 


ttAoOT  vaa  effected  in  the  etumach  I  was  led  to  believe  trom  tluf 
ycUow  particles  bein)i;  gray  ia  the  interior,  and  haxa,  the  en»y  ex"  | 
phnsttoii  which  the  presence  of  aalphu  retted- hydr*^^  ia  the  sto* 
nach  would  give  uf  the  txilour  they  posKessed.  But  I  stated  di»- 
tiiictlf,  that  1  coiwidered  the  existence  of  sulphurat  of  iirsenic  to 
be  merely  probable ;  and  perhaps  J  ought  to  have  expressed  hit 
daabbi  more  strongly  thao  I  did, — not  on  account  of  Dr  Pyte'a  ob- 
jection,—but  on  account  of  my  experiments  really  not  supplying 
aood  proof  of  the  presence  of  the  suiphuret.  The  question  between 
Dr  Fyh  and  me  was  after  all  a  very  unimportant  one,  as  the  pri' 
■Otter  hud  king's  yellow  in  her  possession. 

31.  Dr  Mackintosh  seems  not  to  have  known  that  persons  have 
died  without  pain,  vomiting,  or  purging ;  but  this  absence  of  the 
■Bual  symptoms  occurs  only  when  death  ensues  in  a  few  hours; 
See  the  Edinburgh  Medico-Chirurgicol  Transactions,  II.  304. 

33.  See  my  evidence-  My  limits  do  not  permit  me  to  enlai^ 
en  the  subject.  But  it  is  certainly  very  curious  to  read  and  hear 
the  many  discrepant  accounts  given  by  outhors  and  patients  of  the 
taste  of  arsenic.  Since  the  trial  I  have  learned  anotlier  instano-e  in 
which  the  person  felt  no  taste.  Whatever  may  be  its  real  taste, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  has  often  been  tasted  and  swallowed  toa 
without  any  taste  being  perceived  at  all.  The  reason  is  obviousi 
Every  substance  must  be  dissolved  before  it  impresses  the  organs  of 
taste-  But  arsenic  is  dissolved  with  great  difficulty  at  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  body.  C'onsequently,  whatever  its  taste  may  be,  arsenic 
■nay  often  be  swallowed  without  its  impressing  the  organs  of  taste. 

33.  Does  the  acute  burning  pain  also  occur  in  such  cases  f 

34.  This  is  a  valuable  fact.  The  question  has  been  put  upon 
triiiia,{Trialqf  Mr  Donnafin  IR17.  ^ee  Smi/A  on  Medical  Evidence, 
p.  312);  but  no  witness  has  hitherto  been  able  to  say,  that  he 
knew  (rf  an  actual  case  fatal  in  this  country  within  two  days.  I 
may  add  that  Dr  Duncan  senior  informs  me,  a  gentleman  of  hit 

'  luiquaintance  was  attacked  by  cholera  in  the  Edinburgh  theatre, 
and  died  next  forenoon.  I  have  also  heord  of  a  case  that  proved 
iatal  in  seven  hours  ;  but  the  patient  was  u^t  seen  by  a  medical 
nun.  Dra  Abercrombie,  Duncan  junior,  Hom^  Alison,  and  many 
others  of  my  acquaintance,  never  saw  a  case  fatal  in  two  days  ; — so 
ti^t  Dr  Alackintosh's  opinion  as  to  the  ctnnmonness  of  such  an 
event  appears  more  than  problematical.  The  terms  common,  very 
BEHfMion,  nncummon,  are  often  vaguely  used  by  medical  witnesses. 

35.  Aa  this  remark  implies  a  severe  and  incorrect  censure  on  the 
ividence  of  all  the  medical  witnesses  for  the  crown,  1  cannot  allow  it 

r'to  pass  without  criticism.  The  reader  will  renmrk  that  in  a  mere 
matter  of  fact  and  observation,  it  was  stated  in  the  reports  and  de- 
posed in  Oourt,  that  the  stomach  and  intestines  when  examined  at 
Dondee  were  in  n  state  of  "  wanderftil  preservation,"  that  when 
examined  at  Edinburgh  they  were  in  a  state  of  "  tolerably  good 
preservation,"  and  that  they  continued  unchanged  after  the  lapse  of 
n  fortnight.  Add  to  tliis  the  occasional  preservative  effect  of  arsenic 
as  attested  in  uiy  evidence  ;  and  the  opinion  of  n  medical  man, — ns 
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to  the  impowdbilitj  of  obsenriDg  morbid  appearances  in  the  ipecial 
case^  on  which  alone  a  relevant  opinion  could  be  given^  and  on  which 
alone  Dr  Mackintosh  was  understood  to  speaks — must  have  rested 
either  on  the  denial  of  the  powers  of  accurate  observation  in  the  re- 
porters^ or  on  an  opinion  Uiat  morbid  appearances  cannot  be  traced 
when  the  parts  are  in  a  state  of  preservation. 

If  the  latter  notion  £nrmed  the  ground  of  Dr* Mackintosh's  state- 
ment^ I  fear  it  will  be  impossible  to  convince  him  of  the  reverse. 
If,  on  the  other  hand^  it  was  on  the  inaccurate  powers  of  observation 
ef  the  Dundee  gentlemen  and  myself,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
accuracy  of  one  who  ''  has  been  much  accustomed  to  pathological 
investigaticms/'  that  his  opinion  rested,  I  think  it  may  be  possible 
to  satisfy  my  friend  under  this  view  of  the  case.  If  he  did  not  at- 
tach any  weight  to  the  pointed  terms  in  which  both  reports  spoke 
of  the  state  of  preservation  of  the  alimentary  canal,  he  might  at 
least  have  given  me  credit  for  not  being  likely  to  fall  into  so  unpar- 
donable a  blunder  as  the  confounding  pseudo-morbid  with  morbid 
appearances ;  for  he  must  be  aware,  that  the  effects  of  time  and  de- 
cay on  morbid  appearances  form  ah  important  topic  in  medical  ju- 
risprudence, of  which  no  professor  of  that  science  can  be  ignorant. 
I  shall  say  nothing  of  my  experience.  It  is  far  better  that  the  facts 
of  the  question  speak  for  their  own  accuracy,  when  they  really  do 
not  require  the  authority  of  a  name  to  stamp  them  accurate ;  and 
therefore  I  beg  to  subjoin  the  following  extracts  from  the  original 
notes  which  formed  the  basis  of  my  report. 

October  fith.  •  *  '«  Bxcept  that  the  mere  surface  of  the  villous 
coat  was  softened,  they  (the  stomach  and  intestines)  were  in  a  state 
of  good  preservation,  and  not  smelling  very  distinctly  like  putrid  in- 
testine." •  *  •''  On  a  portion  (of  the  stomach)  equal  in  size  to  two 
or  three  half  crowns,  there  are  several  irregular  coalescing  streaks 
and  patches  of  a  deep  bUck  colour,  which  appear  to  be  produced  by 
blood  mixed  with  the  dissolved  part  of  the  villous  coat,  and  likewise 
extravasated  and  incorporated  in  its  substance.  Here  in  one  or  two 
places  the  villous  coat  has  evidently  been  destroyed ;  but  over  most 
of  the  patches  this  appearance  is  deceptive,  and  arises  from  eleva- 
tion of  their  margins,  the  villous  coat  being  actually  continuous  and, 
except  merely  on  its  surface,  very  firm." 

It  must  be  apparent  to  every  reader,  that  this  description  was 
drawn  up  under  the  guidance  of  an  attention  pointedly  excited  by 
the  characteristic  appearances  of  violent  irritation  after  so  long  an 
interval  as  four  weeks  after  death. 

If  I  understood  correctly  the  tenor  of  a  conversation  I  had  with 
Dr  Mackintosh  immediately  after  his  evidence  was  concluded,  the 
statement  which  has  led  to  the  present  comment  was  intended  mere- 
ly as  a  general  opinion  as  to  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  morbid 
appearances  after  the  lapse  of  time.  If  so,  his  words  bore  not  that 
meaning.  And  if  they  had  it  would  have  been  both  an  irrelevant 
and  an  immaterial  meaning ;  for  I  dare  say  nobody  in  court  needed 
to  be  informed  that  morbid  appearances  must  fall  away  with  the 
body  into  corruption,  and  that  the' decay  is  often  rapid. 
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